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if  I can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 
I shall  not  live  in  vain: 

If  I can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 

Or  help  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 

I shall  not  live  in  vain. 
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ALEXANDER  WEBB,  President  Established  in  1868.  Has  a record  of  more 

GEO.  P.  FOLK,  Sec.  & Treas.  than  Forty  Years  of  successful  Operation. 

The  North  Carolina 
Home  Insurance  Company 
Raleigh. 

Successful  in  business  since  date  of  organization. 

Leads  all  Companies  in  premium  income  in  North  Carolina. 

Is  a Southern  institution,  seeking  Southern  patronage. 

In  the  payment  of  $1,200,000.00  fire  losses  in  North  Carolina  it  has  estab- 
lished an  honorable' record  for  fair  dealings. 

Is  safe,  solid,  reliable  and  worthy  of  confidence.  In  patronizing  it  you 
help  to  build  up  North  Carolina. 

Ask  your  Agent  for  North  Carolina  Home  policies. 
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FOREWORD  AGAIN. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  No. 
It  required  but  little  persuading  on 
the  part  of  several,  certain  ones  of 
my  associates  to  induce 'me  to  resume 
the  management  of  The  Uplift. 
My  fingers  were  years  ago  stained 
with  printer’s  ink,  and,  though  quite 
a longtime  ago —so  long  I refuse  to 
tell — I have  never  been  able  to 
cleanse  them. 

I started  this  little  magazine 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School,  for  which 
it  spoke  and  made  many  friends 
and  helpers.  The  press  of  the 
state  was  kind  to  it;  and  after 
its  first  issue  it  did  not  feel  like 
an  orphan  out  in  the  cold,  un- 
certain world.  Three  years 
ago,  on  account  of  circumstan- 
ces not  my  making  and  beyond 
my  control,  I quietly  side-step- 
ped, unnoticed  and  unsung. 

Since  that  time  The  Uplift 
has  been  making  its  appearance 
at  irregular  times  and  made  a 
noise  in  a different  manner  and 
filled  a field  entirely  its  own. 

The  way  is  clear  now;  and  I 
have  the  time,  so  I am  once 
again  doing  that  which,  in  all 
the  world,  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  least  lucrative  for 
the  one  that  is  doing  the  ser- 
vice. But  if  I can  direct  this 
little  journal,  with  the  aid  of 
our  very  efficient  and  loyal  Jesse 
Fisher  and  the  several  boys  we  have 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  state,  and  make  impress  upon 
our  readers  that  none  are  wholly 
bad  and  none  are  wholly  good;  if  I 
can  acquaint  a thoughtful  man  and 
woman  here  and  there  with  the  great 
work  for  which  the  Jackson  Training 
School  came  into  being;  if  I can  be 
the  means  of  directing  a miserable 
father  and  mother  into  a way  to  save 
their  son,  the  victim  of  temptations 
of  the  times  and  in  many  instances 
of  lack  of  intelligent,  parental  con- 
trol, from  a term  on  the  chain  gang, 
where  there  is  no  hope;  if  I can  pick 


out  a man  or  a woman,  here  and 
there,  who  has  made  the  world  better 
by  having  lived  in  it  and  hold  up  that 
person  in  picture  and  word  in  such  a 
way  that  a less  fortunate  person  may 
be  inspired  with  a renewed  hope  and 
afresh  ambition;  if  I can  accomplish 
many  things,  now  in  mind,  which 
will  harm  no  one,  but  may  please. 


CHARLES  EDGAR  BOGER 
Superintendent 

amuse,  interest  or  even  arouse  to  a 
livlier  and  truer  interest  in  life;  then 
what  difference  does  it  make  if 
some  one  goes  unpaid  in  coin,  if  he 
be  content  with  fascination  for  a 
salary. 

I crave  the  sympathy  of  the  state 
press,  the  indulgence  of  our  subscri- 
bers (of  which  we  have  a goodly 
number)  and  last  but  not  least  the 
prayers  of  all  sincere  and  generous 
people  to  further  the  material  in- 
terests of  this  institution,  which  is 
yet  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  75  per  cent.  Truly, 
the  enlargement  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  for  the  increase  of 


its  capacity,  its  power  and  usefulness,' 
is  sufficient  incentive  to  a normal 
man  to  make  some  sacrifices. 

J.  P.  Cook. 

Col.  Watts,  the  Collector,  honors 
us  with  an  income  blank.  Does  a 
fellow  have  to  make  a confession, 
and  furnish  the  postage? 

If  every  ‘“The  Dansante’’  is 
like  the  one  we  were  forced  to 
see  for  a few  moments,  then 
may  their  number  in  the  state 
never  increase.  It  didn’t  look 
good  at  all.  Just  wait  until 
Archibald  Johnson  is  forced  to 
see  one,  and  the  roast  that  he 
gives  it  will  make  entertaining 
reading. 

The  question  arises:  what 
business  had  the  several  child- 
ren being  on  the  raihoad  track 
at  that  time  of  night,  in 
Davidson,  just  before  the  act 
of  one  of  them  derailed  a train 
in  which  life  was  lost?  Is  abso- 
lute freedom  to  be  given  child- 
ren at  all  hours?  Is  the  thing 
called  parental  restraint  be- 
coming entirely  obsolete? 

The  breaking  out  of  small 
pox  in  several  towns  of  the 
state  is  deplorable.  Think  of 
the  misery,  the  anxiety,  the 
cost  to  the  public  because  of 
the  bull-headedness  of  a few. 
When  the  new  health  laws  of  the 
state  get  into  full  force,  under  the 
ever  active  Dr.  Rankin,  we  may 
escape  these  frequent  and  unwelcome 
experiences. 

There  appears  to  be  an  organizing 
against  the  idea  of  segregation  of 
property  for  the  purposes  of  tax- 
ation. Some  who  opposed  an  open, 
frank,  and  positive  stand  for  the  just 
and  equal  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation,  because  of  prospective 
segregation,  now  express  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
principle  of  segregation.  You  can’t 
please  some  folks. 
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The  Commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Craig  to  review  the  Justice 
Freight  Rate  Law  is  composed  of 
such  high  type  gentlemen,  so  capable 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  and  so  fear- 
less in  doing  a duty  when  the  truth 
is  known,  that  whatever  their  verdict 
may  be  will  be  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple as  entirely  just.  The  state  affords 
no  better  men  than  Judge  Justice, 
Dr.  Poteat  and  Col.  Thompson. 


It  might  expedite  business,  save 
cost  and  remove  clouds  of  doubt  if 
the  judges  could  have  “a  meet”  and 
deside  just  what  the  several  prohibi- 
tion measures  mean.  Meaning  one 
thing  with  one  judge  and  something 
else  with  anothei  confuses  those  who 
sincerely  desire  to  remain  on  the  safe 
side.  They  are  arguing  now  whether 
or  not  confiscated  stuff  can  legally  be 
poured  into  the  sewer  pipes  or  other- 
wise destroyed. 


Jim  Riddick,  who  is  a privileged 
character,  renews  his  connection 
with  this  little  magazine.  He  as- 
sures us  that  he  is  not  personal,  is 
not  mad,  has  no  grouch,  but  would 
go  his  limit  to  help  a friend  or  a just 
cause.  In  this  issue  he  refers  to  the 
horrible  tax  being  put  on  a certain 
hotel.  Any  man,  who  saw  that  neat 
and  artistic  place  five  years  ago  and 
could  see  it  today,  will  appreciate 
all  that  Jim  says.  It  is  madness. 


There  fell  on  sleep  at  Troy,  Mont- 
gomery county,  January  26th,  one  of 
the  state’s  noblemen — Joseph  Reece 
Blair,  a lawyer,  a legislator,  a devel- 
oper, a friend,  and  a man  with  a 
heart  of  pure  gold.  We  had  intend- 
ed saying  these  things  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  flesh,  but  the  grim  reaper 
claimed  him,  as  he  will  claim  all  of 
us,  when  we  are  least  thinking. 
There  is  much  good  he  did  to  show7, 
for  years  to  come,  that  Reece  Blair 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it. 


Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, is  entirely  justified  in  his 
position  of  too  much  vacation  for 
schools.  There  seems  no  earthly 


reason  for  such  long  vacations,  un- 
less it  be  one  of  finance.  His  sug- 
gestion that  “one  vocational  teacher 
in  each  school  should  be  employed 
all  the  year.  These  teachers  should 
teach  nature  study  and  the  principles 
of  horticulture,  going  from  home  to 
home,  supervising  garden  work  and 
continuing  work  during  summer 
vacation,”  is  so  impractical  that  it  is 
absurd.  When  school  is  “out,”  it 
is  out.  You  might  enlist  a few  here 
and  there  to  follow  up  some  nature 
crank  one  vacation,  but  it  would 
peter  out  just  like  all  the  foolish 
fads  in  education  do,  sooner  or 
later.  Mr.  Claxton  might  have  sug- 
gested to  his  “vocational  teacher” 
the  more  practical  course  of  follow- 
ing the  rural  child  along  the  corn 
and  cotton  rows.  They  need  more 
“vocational  teachers”  on  the  farm 
during  crop-working  time. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  ROGER. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Boger,  for  twelve 
years  a successful  teacher  and  super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  the 
state,  a man  of  strictest  honor,  of 
sterling  qualities,  business  sense  and 
master  of  details,  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School  as  superinten- 
dent to  succeed  Mr.  Thompson.  He 
was  selected  because  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  important  position. 

The  position  sought  him  and  won 
him.  The  Uplift  regards  the  selec- 
tion admirable  and  wise. 

Superintendent  Boger  took  charge 
of  the  institution  during  the  first 
week  of  December.  There  was  no 
jar,  for  he  found  a loyal  set  of  com- 
petent assistants,  who  gave  the  new 
superintendent  a hearty  welcome 
and  prompt  assistance  in  making  him 
feel  at  home.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  Mr.  Boger  has 
been  a warm,  helpful  friend  — was 
deeply  interested  in  its  life  and  its 
work,  and  was  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  the  institution’s  work, 
and  he,  therefore,  slipped  into  the 
harness  easily  and  fittingly. 

Those  who  know  Superintendent 
Boger  best  predict  for  him  a success- 
ful and  wise  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution;  and  The 


Uplift  promises  him  a loyal  help  all 
the  while.  It  is  right  and  proper  at 
this  point  to  say  that  Mr.  Boger 
brought  to  his  new  home  on  De- 
cember 25th  a bride.  The  young 
woman  was  Miss  Elise  Earnhardt,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  state’s  best  and 
most  prominent  families.  Mrs.  Bo- 
ger is  of  attractive  personality,  has 
splendid  attainments,  is  a successful 
teacher,  and,  fortunate  for  the  in- 
stitution, she  has  a peculiar  interest 
in  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  the  in- 
stitution. Superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Boger  start  their  official  life  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  with  a hear- 
ty and  unanimous  support  of  the 
Trustees  and  with  the  best  wishes  of 
a large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

MR.  WALTER  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Walter  Thompson,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Jackson 
Training  School  as  its  superintendent 
since  soon  after  its  organization, 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintenden- 
cy of  the  Chidren’s  Home,  at  Win- 
ston Salem.  Mr.  Thompson  has  all 
his  years  of  service  been  engaged  in 
capacities  entirely  non-denomination- 
al.  He  is  now  in  the  service  of  his 
church,  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.  It  is  an  important  and 
honorable  position,  and  his  friends 
wish  for  him  the  largest  measure  of 
success  and  happiness. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  which  had  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Thompson’s  resignation,  there  was 
no  concealment  of  sincere  regret  in 
losing  the  service  of  Mr.  Thompson 
at  this  institution;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  there  could  possibly  be 
no  strings  attached  to  the  resignation 
the  board  granted  his  wishes.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  will  be  found  seme 
observations  and  experiences,  with 
which  Mr.  Thompson  favored  the 
Board.  It  speaks  clearly  for  itself. 

The  transfer  was  made  to  Mr. 
Thompson’s  successor  on  December 
1st. 

The  Uplift  follows  Mr.  Thompson 
and  family  into  his  new  home  and 
new  work  with  sincerest  hopes  for 
health,  happiness  and  abundant  suc- 
cess. 
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AN  INQUIRY. 

In  this  number  of  The  Uplift 
will  be  found  a picture  of  attractive 
“Joyland,”  the  proposed  receiving 
home  for  the  children  gathered  up 
by  the  North  Carolina  Children’s 
Society.  It  is  building  at  Durham. 
It  is  merely  for  temporary  quarters 
for  the  children  until  suitable  homes 
may  be  found  for  them.  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Streeter, 
Superintendent  of  the  Society,  for 
the  use  of  the  cut  and  for  the  ac- 
companying information  and  facts. 

Seventeen  hundred  children  in 
ten  years  picked  up  in  North  Caro- 
lina from  sources  and  parentage  of 
such  character  that  they  are  denied 
admission  to  our  orphanages!  This 
is  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  to  the  year,  and  seventeen 
to  each  of  the  one  hundred  counties 
in  the  state.  Be  there  one  so  blind 
and  so  ill-informed  as  to  think  that 
this  nunber  covers  all  children  who 
have  been  ushered  into  the  life  of 
the  state,  attended  by  such  fearful 
environment?  The  showing  is  as- 
tounding. 

We  can  not  think  that  the  world 
is  growing  worse,  for  there  are 
about  us  too  many  evidences  of  moral 
advancement  and  endeavor,  and  so 
many  examples  of  unselfish  labor 
and  accomplishment.  Can  this  show- 
ing be  traced  to  a belief  that  the 
bad  among  us  are  growing  worse 
and  bolder?  Can  it  be  a letting-up 
of  home  training,  home  care,  lowei 
standards,  or  is  it  due  to  less  home- 
loving  and  home-staying  on  the  part 
of  father,  mother  and  child? 

Have  our  greed  for  wealth  and 
show,  and  our  new  ideas  of  freedom 
and  independence — the  change  of 
parental  traning  so  noticeable— not 
thrown  us  off  our  guard,  and  given 
Temptation  and  Evil  too  much  lati- 
tude and  too  much  opportunity. 
Seventeen  hundred  children,  in  ten 
years,  brought  into  existence  in 
North  Carolina  under  conditions  that 
debar  them  from  the  fostering  care 
of  our  orphanages,  tells  a story,  and 
that  story  should  excite  the  thought 
and  investigation  of  serious  men 
and  women. 

It  has  not  always  been  thus. 


IN  A CLASS  BY  HIMSELF. 

It  is  Everything  again.  It  once 
appeared  as  a monthly;  then  it  rested 
for  awhile.  It  reappeared  as  a semi- 
monthly; then  it  rested  again  for 
awhile.  Now  it  is  out  as  a weekly. 
Laying  no  claims  to  the  office  of  a 
prophet,  we  have,  however,  an  abid- 
ing belief  that  ere  many  months 
Everything  will  appear  as  a Daily. 
That  would  not  be  too  often. 

This  is  A1  Fail  brother’s  music 
sheet,  with  philosophy,  psychology 
and  good  cheer  on  the  side,  bearing 
the  date-line  of  Greensboro.  A more 


HON.  W.  C.  HAMMER. 


wonderful  man  ever  lived.  He  is  a 
diamond.  He  loves  his  fellow  man 
— he  never  knew  a person  wholly 
bad,  and  he  knows  no  one  is  perfect. 
He  is  as  tender-heaated  as  a good  wo- 
man and  he  will  go  as  far  as  any 
man  in  the  world  to  do  a kindness. 
That’s  a virtue.  He  has  only  one 
fault — he  will  fish  for  hours  in  a 
hole  that  he  has  absolute  knowledge 
contains  no  fish;  but  that  shows  the 
man’s  faith  in  man,  beast,  fowl  and 
fish.  In  all  these  ventures  he  has 
made  money,  boards  at  home  and 
pays  all  his  bills  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

In  Everything,  Mrs.  A1  Fairbroth- 
er  conducts  a Woman’s  page.  It  is 
bright  and  brilliant.  It  is  edifying, 
appreciative  and  full  of  purpose.  She 
is  an  attractive  and  accomplished  wo- 


man. Her  page  approaches  the 
suffragette  realm,  but  she  is  not  a 
Suffragette.  She  gets  folks  to  work 
for  civic  causes.  She  knows  a wo- 
man that  advertises  herself  from 
the  woman  that  advertises  her  cause. 
She  can  inspire  women,  real,  genuine 
women,  to  hustle  around  and  make 
men  do  their  duty  in  a community, 
and  these  women  will  never  want  to 
vote  and  this  is  her  splendid  mission. 
All  good  women  should  take  Every- 
thing to  arm  themselves  in  the 
struggle  to  make  selfish  man  do  his 
duty. 

A DRIVEN  WELL. 

Driven  wells  sp^nd  themselves. 
They  are  mighty  fine  when  they 
are  tint,  but  they  can  give  you  a 
terrible  jar  when  they  spend  them- 
selves, which  act  when  it  comes  is 
usually  on  short  notice. 

When  we  were  about  to  open  the 
Jackson  Training  School  some  six 
years  ago,  the  late  General  R.  F. 
Hoke  made  us  a splendid  donation. 
That  donation  was  spent  in  a driven 
well.  Though  hard  rock  stubbornly 
contested  every  inch  of  the  way,  in 
a moment  the  drill  left  dry,  pow- 
dered rock  and  entered  an  open 
cavity,  from  which  under  pressure 
a stream  of  water  came  flowing 
“in  sufficient  quantities'*,  so  de- 
clared the  artist  drilling  the  well. 

That  well,  after  all  these  years 
of  service  and  comfort,  is  just  a 
round  hole  in  the  ground — the  re- 
servoir which  it  tapped  is  empty. 
Moral:  Don‘t  get  gay  over  any 
special  virtues  or  performances  of 
driven  wells  when  they  are  new. 

The  management  of  the  institution 
is  now  pressing  forward  to  get  a 
water  supply  from  a well  like  our  fa- 
thers had.  The  prospects  are  good. 
If  samples  sent  off  for  examination 
prove  free  of  contamination,  this  in- 
stitution will  have  a model  well  that 
will  meet  the  demands  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  The  present  water 
supply  forbids  increasing  our  popu- 
lation. 

Speaking  of  wells  and  good  water, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  highest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  water  and  it  is  ac- 
credited to  a drunkard:  “Water  is  the 
best  after  all.” 
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FEEBLE-MINDED  INSTITUTION. 

If  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded ever  becomes  really  establish- 
ed and  hopes  to  accomplish  a special 
good,  there  must  first  be  restored  a 
confidence.  The  management,  by  its 
showing  and  admission,  shook  the 
confidence  of  many  who  hoped  and 
still  hope  for  the  best  for  the  in- 
stitution. The  establishment  of  this 
institution  had  its  beginning  in  a real 
need;  and  no  one  ever  thought  of  it 
as  an  experiment — the  experimental 
stage  had  been  successfully  passed  by 
the  efforts  and  trials  made  in  other 
states.  So,  whatever  view  one  may 
have  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
overcome  this  institution,  it  is  clear 
that  the  establishment  of  the  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  one  to 
work  out  a theory,  or  to  make  any  one 
famous. 

We  have  heard  no  little  about 
alleged  sacrifices,  loyalty,  patrio- 
tism and  personal  devotion  to  a 
cause,  but  when  you  stand  up  all 
these  virtues  by  the  side  of  extra- 
vagant, not  to  say  useless,  salaries, 
the  whole  business  loses  all  its  sen- 
timent and  you  see  only  the  practi- 
cal side.  This  now  is  what  concerns 
the  public. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  well 
informed  the  management  may  have 
been,  the  public  has  been  permitted 
to  get  itself  into  a doubting  mood 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution  thus  far,  and 
there  is  where  the  sting  hurts  the 
worst. 

The  Board  has  recognized  this 
wide-spread  doubt.  They  have  tried 
to  meet  the  condition  as  the  public 
seemed  earnestly  to  demand.  Let 
us  hope  for  peace,  for  the  institution 
is  needed — its  success  and  mission  are 
more  important  than  the  glory  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men. 

FACING  A RESPONSIBILITY. 

Among  any  people  there  must  be 
a system  of  taxation.  There  must 
be  a contribution  from  the  citizenship 
for  the  maintenance  of  government. 
The  thing  you  call  taxes  must  lie 
at  every  man’s  door.  While  all  the 
forgoing  statements  are  correct  and 


true,  there  have  been  as  many  sys- 
tems of  levying  and  collecting  taxes 
as  there  are  units  of  governments. 
While  many  of  them  are  crude,  none 
entirely  meets  the  condition  or  is 
pleasing  to  the  average  citizen. 

That  there  is  an  inequality  in 
assessment  of  property  for  taxation, 
none  will  deny.  That  some  men  pay 
more  and  others  less  than  should  be 
the  ease,  is  equally  as  true.  Yet  it 
is  a proposition  at  which  many  legis- 
lators shy,  and  the  attempt  to  proper- 
ly meet  it  and  deal  with  it  is  frought 
with  many  surprises  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  average  man  will  try  to 
get  away  from  it.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  wrrite  a law  that 
deals  out  an  equality,  to  reach  all 
property  and  make  all  men  bear  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of 
government.  This  was  attempted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1913.  Every- 
body admitted  inequality,  but  few 
would  break  away  from  the  old  plan. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  there  is 
not  a single  piece  of  property  in  the 
entire  state  which  is  assessed  at  its 
true  value;  there  is  not  a single  in- 
stance where  all  taxable  property 
has  been  returned  for  taxation,  be- 
cause of  the  system  of  listing.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  invisible  values  that  have  never 
been  on  the  tax  books;  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  jewelry 
and  diamonds  and  not  a single  one  on 
the  tax  book.  Land  in  one  county  is 
assessed  at  ten  dollars  per  acre,  while 
land  in  adjoining  counties  is  assessed 
at  fifty  per  cent  more,  and  yet  the 
former  land  is  the  more  valuable. 
Men  know  this.  Law-makers  know 
this.  But  it  is  a dangerous  question 
and  they  shy. 

Were  all  the  property  in  North 
Carolina  put  on  the  tax  books  at  its 
true  value,  the  aggregate  assessed 
value  of  the  property  of  the  state 
would  show  itself  to  be  practically 
ten  times  as  large  as  it  now  appears 
on  the  books.  Were  that  done  the 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  so  low,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  state,  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  A RICH  STATE  WITH  A 
LOW  TAX  RATE.  Were  the  rate 
lowered.it  would  then  not  work  a 


hardship  on  certain  kinds  of  invisible 
values  that  now  dodge  taxation. 

How  could  this  be  done?  That  was 
the  question  before  the  General 
Assembly  cf  1913.  It  did  not  succeed, 
but  the  fact  that  it  took  all  the  power 
that  could  be  commanded  to  defeat 
it  promises  a hope  in  the  future. 
Levying  a tax  is  a cold-blooded  bus- 
iness, without  sentiment,  prayer  or 
song.  It  can  not  be  done  by  a man’s 
neighbor,  and  thereafter  he  be  happy 
unless  absolute  equality  be  secured. 
The  business  of  putting  on  the  tax 
books  all  the  property  in  the  state  at 
its  true  value  is  a MAN’S  WORK; 
and  no  man,  who  could  and  would 
work  out  the  system  perfectly,  could 
ever  be  nominated  for  any  office. 
So  the  men,  who  do  this  important 
work,  must  be  responsible  to  no  one 
but  their  God  and  the  power  that 
appoints  them  and  subject  to  remov- 
al by  him  for  inability  or  failure  to 
do  faithfully  the  duty  imposed. 

Years  ago  a Railroad  Commission 
was  created;  since  that  time  the  mem- 
bers of  the  office  have  been  made 
elective;  and  since  that  time,  other 
duties  have  been  added  until  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  com- 
mission to  discharge  the  various 
duties  belonging  to  the  office  accep- 
tably, and  the  state  is  suffering  and 
the  individual  tax-payer  is  either 
paying  too  much  or  not  enough,  and 
many  none  at  all. 

The  only  solution  is  a Tax  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Governor; 
a commission  that  will  see  the  entire 
state  from  a common  basis  and  be  re- 
moved from  the  influences  of  friends 
and  removed  from  the  ire  of  the 
enemy.  It’s  coming;  and  the  state 
will  not  have  a just  tax  system, 
working  injury  to  no  one,  until  it 
it  does  come. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
now  in  session,  is  having  a fight  along 
this  very  line.  The  measure,  as  we 
see  from  the  public  prints,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  one  that  came  be- 
fore the  commitee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1913. 
The  South  Carolina  legislature  is 
working  on  a similar  measure  at  this 
time. 

The  law  that  will  unearth  the  hid- 
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den  values  (which  are  many  times 
larger  than  that  now  on  the  tax 
book)  and  put  them  on  tax  books  at 
a rate  very  much  reduced  from  the 
present,  is  the  law  we  need,  and  it 
will  work  no  hardship  to  any  man. 
Following  this,  in  coming  issues, 
the  matter  will  be  discussed  in  detail, 
giving  facts,  figures  and  the  whys. 

THE  REASON  SS  IMPERATIVE. 

The  Uplift  moves  that  there  be 
called  a congress  of  expert  space 
writers  of  Farm  Columns.  Being  a 
farmer,  we  read  them.  Among  them 
we  have  two  favorites— one  oper- 
ates from  Virginia  and  the  other 
sends  out  his  agricultural  rockets 
from  Georgia.  We  like  these  two, 
for  both  have  once  upon  a time  held 
plough  handles  and  commanded  a 
mule  in  a corn  field,  and  each  date 
their  early  farm  experiences  from 
“before  the  war,”  carrying  with  it 
the  assurances  of  much  and  long  ex- 
perience and  no  little  observation. 
There  is  a sameness  about  their  ut- 
terances. It  seems  that  each  has  to 
prescribe  for  the  same  diseased  mule 
and  the  same  ailing  cow  and  the  same 
complaning  hog.  The  same  old  sand- 
loam  field,  with  a red  subsoil,  is 
brought  a patient  to  each  for  remedy, 
and  each  prescribes  a dose  of  fertil- 
izers &c,  and  how  to  build  it  up  is 
learnedly  discussed. 

But  these  two  shade  Artists  don’t 
agree  about  winter  ploughing  and 
preparation  of  the  soil.  It  distresses 
us  to  see  our  two  farm  doctors  dis- 
ageeing  when  the  mules  are  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  stable.  We  must 
have  a congress.  By  the  way,  it 
puzzles  us  to  know  why  some  of 
these  shade  farmers  don't  quit  an- 
swering foolish  questions  and  go  out 
on  the  farm  and  get  rich  in  a few 
years.  It  would  be  the  best  farm 
literature  they  could  turn  loose,  be- 
sides it  would  be  a joke  on  those 
who  struggle  to  make  tongue  and 
buckle  meet. 

HON  E.  RANDOLPH  PRESTON. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  print 
the  picture  of  Hon.  E.  Randolph 
Preston,  of  the  county  of  Mecklen- 
burg. He  has  been  an  active  and 
very  useful  member  of  the  General 


Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  He 
takes  a lively  interest  in  all  public 
matters.  He  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Charlotte. 
He  has  announced  himself  a candi- 
date, under  the  call  of  admiring 
friends,  for  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  the  9th  district. 

Mr.  Preston  is  of  pleasing  person- 
ality; is  young  and  hopeful;  has 


HON.  E R.  PRESTON 
Mecklenburg  Co. 


clean  habits,  and  marked  ability; 
and  he  thinks  Charlotte  is  the  best 
city  in  the  world,  being  the  first  man 
to  call  on  his  neighbors,  his  friends 
and  the  public  to  “Watch  Charlotte 
Grow,”  and  all  of  them  sure  got 
busy. 

HON.  WILLIAM  CICERO  HAMMER. 

On  the  third  page  of  The  Uplift 
we  are  pleased  to  produce  the  picture 
of  Hon.  W.  C.  Hammer,  ot  Randolph 
county,  whom  President  Wilson  has 
just  nominated  for  District  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  a decidedly  worthy 
appointment,  and  the  appointment 
is  just  what  the  public  thought  for 
sixty  days  was  coming. 

He  succeeds  a very  efficient  officer, 
who  has  made  a splendid  record,  in 
which  we  all  take  pride.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  powers  for  his  friends, 
who  know  his  ability,  his  courage 
and  his  faithfulness  to  assure  the 


public  that  the  Hon.  William  Cicero 
Hammer  will  take  care  of  the  great 
office  to  which  he  has  just  been 
appointed  in  an  able  and  efficient 
manner. 


A Beautiful  Tribute. 

One  of  the  State’s  finest  citizens 
and  most  learned  lawyers,  Maj. 
John  D.  Shaw,  recently  passed  away 
after  a long,  useful  and  beautiful 
life.  The  Uplift  counts  itself  fortu- 
nate in  the  privilege  of  publishing 
in  these  columns  a beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Maj.  Shaw  deliver- 
ed at  a memorial  held  in  the  court 
house  at  Rockingham.  It  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  Cameron  Morrison  in  these 
words: 

“In  the  tradition  of  our  people  the 
first  lawyer  of  all  this  section  has  fal- 
len. His  clients  loved  him,  since  he 
made  their  cause  his  own.  His  peo- 
ple loved  him,  since  he  was  one  of 
them.  A modest  man,  he  had  never 
tried  to  use  his  vast  influence  to  im- 
press his  views  upon  others,  holding 
that  every  man  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  think  for  himself.  His 
confidence  in  men  was  rare,  and  in 
his  greeting  to  men  of  lower  station 
there  was  a perfect  cordiality,  a per- 
fect understanding.  However  hum- 
ble, however  lowly,  and  even  when 
they  came  without  price,  he  gave 
himself  to  their  service. 

“In  the  trial  of  causes  he  never 
failed  a friend  or  feared  a foe. 

“In  his  home  life  the  best  of  the 
old  South  found  happy  illustration. 
As  a devoted  husband,  his  life  was 
perfect.  He  lived  in  the  lives,  the 
enjoyment,  the  sorrow  of  hischildren. 
All  in  all,  his  home  life  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  highest  possibilities 
of  our  race.” 

Served  Double  Purpose. 

A customer  entered  the  small  town 
barber  shop. 

“How  soon  can  you  cut  my  hair?” 
he  asked  of  the  proprietor,  who  was 
seated  in  an  easy  chair,  perusing  the 
pages  of  a dime  novel. 

“Bill,”  said  the  barber,  addressing 
his  errand-boy,  “lun  over  and  tell 
the  editor  that  I’d  like  my  scissors, 
if  he’s  got  done  editin’  the  paper. 
Gentleman  waitin’  for  a hair-cut.” 
---Everybody’s  Magazine. 


If  you  mock  the  lame  you  will  go 
so  in  time. 


If  you  pity  rogues  you  are  no 
friend  to  honest  men. 
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A Visit  to  a Pottery. 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison. 


I think  it  was  “Aunt  Jane  of  Ken- 
tucky,” or  some  other  dear  old  do- 
mestic soul,  who  said  that  if  a woman 
could  see  all  the  dishes  she  had  wash- 
ed during  her  life,  they  would  make 
a ladder  hig-h  enough  to  carry  her  to 
heaven. 

Washing  dishes  three  times  a day, 
seven  days  a week,  is  such  a common, 
ordinary  proceeding  that  the  average 
woman  thinks  no  more  about  it  than 
she  does  of  washing  her  face  every 
day.  And  who  ever  thinks  about  the 
manufacture  of  the  china  which  he 
used  every  day?  N o one  who  has  not 
been  through  a pottery.  An  every- 
day plate  passes  through  three  dozen 
or  more  hands  from  the  time  the 
materials  are  taken  from  the  ground 
to  its  arrival  in  a store.  Bowls,  cups, 
anything  in  “hollow  ware,”  go 
through  several  more  processes; 
while  the  decorated  article  commem- 
orates numerous  other  operations. 
The  wonder  is  that  we  can  buy  dishes 
as  cheaply  as  we  do,  and,  as  one  goes 
the  rounds  of  a pottery,  he  marvels 
that  ever  a piece  comes  out  perfect 
after  such  rough  usage. 

The  subject  of  ceramics  is  most 
fascinating,  for  it  is  one  of  the  old- 
est, and,  next  to  agriculture,  the 
widest  spread  of  all  the  arts.  The  v - 
rieties  and  types  are  numerous, 
designated  according  to  color  struc- 
ture, use  and  locality.  Each  country 
seems  to  have  its  own  special  makes, 
and  there  is  a wide  range  from  the 
crude,  sunbaked  utensils  of  the  Am- 
erind and  unglazed  red  pottery  of  the 
Romans  to  the  delicately  fashioned 
Sevres  cnina  and  the  Satsuma  of 
Japan;  the  Palissy  ware  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  Minton  paste 
porcelain  of  the  twentieth  century; 
the  Majolica  platters  of  Italy  and 
the  Wedgewood  vases  of  England. 

The  evolution  of  method,  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  potteries,  the 
comparison  of  prices,  are  all  equally 
interesting.  In  America,  the  in- 
dustry had  a hard  time  to  thrive  up 
until  1860. 

In  1866  there  were  eleven  potteries 
in  the  United  States  making  W.  G. 
and  C.  C.  (white  granite  and  cream 
color).  To-day  there  are  over  one 
thousand  in  contrast  to  the  seven 
hundred  of  1880. 

East  Liverpool,  is  the  second  great 
est  center  of  the  fictile  art  in  the 
country,  being  outranked  only  by 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  it  was  the  writ- 
er’s good  fortune  last  week  to  be 
visiting  there  and  to  be  taken 

hrough  the  K.  T.  & K.  factory,  the 


largest  one  in  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  oldest,  being  established  by  Isaac 
Knowles  in  1854,  who  commenced 
with  one  kiln  to  make  yellow  ware 
from  native  clay.  To-day  this  firm 
imports  clays  from  all  over  the 
world,  New  England.  North  Caro- 
lina, British  Isles,  China. 

We  began  at  the  beginning,  in 
the  clay  bins,  where  everything  was 
covered  with  fine  white  powder,  and 
men  in  undershirts  were  loading  the 
various  clays  into  a scale  epuipped 
w-heelbarrow.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  mixture  be  accurate.  The 
chief  difference  between  yellow  and 
white  ware  is  in  the  preparation  of 
the  mixture,  which  is  composed  of 
black  ball  clay,  Kaolin,  flint  and  feld- 
spar. The  weighed-out  materials  are 
fed  to  a blunger,  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  stirred.  From  this  great 
tank,  with  revolving  shaft,  bearing- 
paddles,  the  mixture  is  run  into  a 
sieve  and  thoroughly  triturated  with 
water.  This  impalpable  solution  is 
pumped  to  a filter  press,  which  has 
some  fifty  or  sixty  chambets  lined 
with  cotton  cloth.  All  superfluous 
water  is  squeezed  out,  leaving  only 
great  circular  clay  leaves,  which  are 
stored  until  needed  by  the  potters: 
when  great  masses  of  leaf  are  knead- 
ed into  pliable  condition  by  a pugging 
machine  (pigs  in  iron,  but  pugs  in 
clay.)  The  pugs  are  then  elevated 
to  the  plate-maker  ani  jiggermen. 

Flat  pieces,  such  as  saucers,  plat- 
ters, plates,  are  made  on  revolving 
discs,  called  twirlers,  while  cups  and 
bowls  are  formed  by  jiggers,  the  clay 
being  thrown  into  a mold  and  press- 
ed into  shape  by  a revolving  stick, 
technically  termed  a “pull-down.” 
Handles,  small  pitchers,  and  the  like, 
are  pressed  in  plaster  of  Paris  modls. 

To  see  gteat  rows  of  men  and 
women  standing  at  tables  making 
dishes  by  means  of  instruments  run 
by  motor  power  was  a great  con- 
trast to  a pottery  I remember  vis- 
iting in  India,  where  one  turbaned, 
barefooted  old  man  crouched  on  the 
floor  and  turned  his  wheel  with  a 
stick  stuck  in  a hole  on  the  perimeter 
of  his  wheel,  and,  while  the  momen- 
tum lasted,  deftly  fashioned  his  clay 
into  quaint  and  beautiful  shapes. 

“Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!  This  earthen  jar 

A touch  can  make,  a touch  can  mar.” 

Never  before  was  the  meaning  so 
clear  of  the  Biblical  saying; “As  clay 
in  the  potter’s  hands.” 

The  processes  known  to  clay-work - 
ers  are  “throwing,”  “pressing”  and 


“casting.”  The  first  was  the  only 
process  used  by  the  Hindu  potter. 
At  East  Liverpool  most  of  the  work 
is  pressed,  or  jiggered,  hand  pressing 
being  resorted  to  only  when  the 
shape  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
wheelwork.  Jugs,  vegetable  dishes, 
teapots,  are  usually  made  by  hand, 
the  only  method  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  Handles  are  made  se- 
parate and  solid,  being  cut  out  by  a 
sharp  knife  after  drying,  and  glued 
by  a liquid  clay  to  the  cup  or  pitcher 
which  they  are  to  adorn.  This  is 
“piecework.”  One  man  told  me  he 
could  “handle”  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dozen  cups  a day. 

Behind  the  potters  were  great 
racks,  and,  as  fast  as  the  articles 
were  formed,  boys  took  them  to  the 
drying  shelves,  returning  with  the 
empty  molds.  Before  the  dried  forms 
are  ready  to  be  packed  into  saggers” 
and  fired,  they  go  to  the  finishers, 
who,  with  wet  sponges  and  sharpened 
pieces  of  steel  trim  away  all  extra 
bits  of  clay  and  smooth  the  edges. 

“Saggers”  are  boxes  shaped  like 
the  figure  8 about  twelve  inches  high 
and  an  inch  thick,  made  of  a clay 
mixed  with  ground-up  dishes.  It 
takes  hundreds  of  these  to  fill  a kiln. 

After  a sagger  is  packed,  a roll  of 
wet  clay  is  laid  around  the  top  of 
it.  This  is  called  a “plug,”  and 
makes  the  sagger  airtight  when  the 
next  one  is  put  on  top. 

After  the  first  firing  of  forty-eight 
or  fifty  hours,  the  ware  is  known  as 
“biscuit  ware.”  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  “drawing”  of  a kiln, 
men  empting  the  saegers  into  great 
clothes  baskets,  marching  away  with 
them  to  “sorters,”  while  others,  with 
trowel  in  hand,  scrape  off  the  plugs 
and  stack  the  saggers.  The  biscuit 
ware  is  then  dusted  and  sorfed,  and 
stamped  with  the  firm  name,  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  dipped  in  the  glaze, 
which  is  lead  color,  made  principally 
of  ground  spar  and  water.  This 
used  to  be  a very  dangerous  process, 
but  the  man  I talked  to  said  he  had 
been  at  it  eighteen  years  and  had 
never  been  ill.  He  stood  with  bared 
arms  over  a large  tub  of  the  liquid, 
each  hand  stretched  from  edge  to 
edge  of  a plate,  which  he  shook  a- 
round  in  the  glaze,  and  then  stood 
them  up  >n  a rack  to  drip,  while  a 
girl  constantly  kept  removing  the 
dryer  ones  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  wet  ones’ 

Again  they  were  stacked  in  sag- 
gers; which,  this  time,  were  painted 
with  red  lead  inside,  to  keep  the  glaze 
from  drawing  away  from  the  dishes 
and  the  various  articles  were  sepa- 
rated with  stilts,  and  pins  stuck  in 
the  sides  of  the  sagger,  so  that  only 
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“Joylancl” 


Receiving  Home  — “Joyland” — Being  Built  at  Durham,  N.  C. 


Here’s  to  the  children  we  hold  in  our 
hearts ! 

May  they  make  the  dear  Father  their 
guide! 

This  girl-land  and  boy-land  be  ever  a 
JOYLAND, 

Spreading  strength  and  good  cheer 
far  ana  wide. 

F.  G.  S. 

The  legitimate  demands  upon  the 
Society  have  increased  so  enormously 
during  the  last  two  are  three  years 
that  the  work  can  never  be  done 
without  a Receiving  Home,  where 
the  children  can  be  cared  for  temp- 
orarily and  prepared  for  placement 
in  Christian  families. 

The  basement  walls  of  “Joyland” 
completed  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  materia]  on  the  ground, but 
work  is  stopped  till  additional  funds 
to  continue  construcion  arereceived. 

Since  organization  in  1903,  the 
NorthCarolina  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety, under  the  management  of 
State  Superintendent,  W.  B.  Street- 
ter,  has  rescued  and  put  on  the 
high  road  to  useful  citizenship  hun- 
dreds of  neglected  chidren,  all  of 
whom  were  such  as  are  not  admitted 
to  our  orphanages.  It  is  said  that 
a majority  of  these  would  now  be 
swelling  the  criminal  or  pauper  ranks 
except  for  the  Society’s  work.  The 
number  of  children  thus  rescued  is 
put  at  over  1700. 

the  smallest  spots  would  be  unglazed. 
Butter  dishes  were  put  in  first, 
turned  upside  down,  the  glaze  hav- 
ing been  removed  from  the  lower  rib 
by  scraping  against  the  sagger’s 
rough  outside.  When  these  have 
again  burned,  drawn  and  dressed 
(the  rough  spots  hit  off  with  thin 
pieces  of  steel,)  they  are  piled  in 
store-rooms  ready  for  shipment  as 


white  ware,  or  to  be  decorated  in 
various  patterns. 

This  is  the  way  that  all  granite, 
cream  color,  hotel  china,  semi-porce- 
lain and  Belleek  (that  used  by  home 
“china  painters”)  are  made,  the 
difference  being  in  the  proportions 
used  in  the  mixture  and  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kilns.  The  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hotel  china,  which  has 
little  or  no  pretence  to  artistic  merit, 
but  holds  its  own  for  the  “strenuous 
life”  demanded  of  it.  This  is  the 
ware  for  which  the  Knowles,  Taylor 
& Knowles  pottery  of  East  Liver- 
pool is  noted.  Tons  of  pottery  have 
been  destroyed  in  experimenting 
along  this  line;  but  it  i=  at  least  con- 
ceded that  the  desired  toughness  can 
be  secured  by  high  temperature,  and 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  materi- 
als seems  to  be  ascertained. 

“Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past, 
And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 
And  trodden  into  clay.” 


We  Waste  Millions. 

We  waste  millions  in  the  slovenly 
way  we  handle  the  south’s  billion 
dollar  cotton  crop,  and  practically 
the  same  charge  holds  good  as  to 
other  crops,  although  the  loss  is  not 
quite  so  great  as  to  other  products 
that  do  not  count  up  so  fast  as  cotton. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  to  the  producers  is  on 
eggs  and  poultry.  Why,  it  is  said 
that  the  los3  in  breakage,  negligence 
and  careless  handling  of  eggs  and 
poultry  amounts  to  $75,000,000  a 
year.  That  is  about  75  cents  a head 
for  every  living  soul  iu  the  United 
States.  Is  it  possible? 


Dr.  M.  E.  Pennington,  chief  of 
the  food  search  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, vouches  for  it.  He  asserts 
that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
and  poultry  produced  in  this  country 
never  reaches  consumer  at  all,  but 
goes  to  the  dump,  crematory  or 
some  other  place  not  meant  for  food- 
stuffs. He  estimates  the  total  value 
of  poultry  and  egg  products  at  $750,- 
000,000  a year  and  says  that  is  be- 
low the  estimate,  while  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  loss  on  it  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars. 

Dr.  Pennington  says  if  $500,000,- 
000  could  be  assigned  as  the  value 
of  poultry  and  about  $250,000,000  as 
the  value  of  eggs  we  would  have  a 
loss  of  $50,000,000  on  eggs  alone. 
That  represents  a loss  of  20  per  cent. 
Besides  the  actual  loss,  he  contends 
that  there  is  a loss  of  30  per  cent  in 
deterioration,  due  to  bad  handling. 
The  south  is  accused  of  failure  to 
grade  eggs  and  it  ships  good  ones 
along  with  “dirties,”  thus  causing 
all  to  get  a low  grade  and  low  price 
in  the  markets.  Dr.  Pennington 
says  that  so  far  as  overvaluing,  the 
poultry  and  egg  product  is  concerned, 
it  is  too  conservative,  since  the 
trade  figures  the  value  at  $1,000,- 
000,000. 

That  is  about  along  with  the 
value  of  the  south’s  cotton  crop,  and 
yet  it  is  said  we  do  not  produce  half 
the  eggs  and  poultry  that  the  country 
would  consume.  They  get  after  us 
every  year  about  this  matter  of 
loss  on  eggs  and  poultry,  as  it  is 
about  time  we  were  reforming  in  a 
way  that  it  would  put  money  in  our 
pockets. — Wilmington  star. 
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Abiding  Faith. 

I like  the  man  vvho  faces  what  he  must 
With  step  triumphant,  and  a heart 
of  cheer; 

Who  fights  the  daily  battle  with- 
out fear; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfal- 
tering trust 
1 hat  God  is  God. 


A stream  had  lost  its  way 
Amid  the  grass  and  fern; 

A passing  stranger  scooped  a well, 
Where  Weary  men  might  turn; 

He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 
A ladle  at  the  brink; 

He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 
But  judged  that  all  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well 
By  summer  never  dried, 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching 
tongues, 

And  saved  a life  beside. 

Give ! 


Spring. 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not 
how; 

Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving. 

’Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be 
true 

As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to 
be  blue; 

’Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

- Lowell. 


A nameless  man,  amid  a crowd 
That  thronged  the  daily  mart, 
Let  fall  a word  of  hope  and  love, 
Uustudied  from  the  heart; 

A whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 
A transitory  breath  — 

It  raised  a brother  from  the  dust, 
It  saved  a soul  from  death. 

0 germ!  0 fount!  0 word  of  love! 

0 thought  at  random  cast! 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 
But  mighty  at  the  last. 

— Selected. 

Give ! 


Look  and  You  Will  Find. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  glad- 
ness, 

You  will  meet  them  all  the  while; 
If  you  bring  a smiling  visage 
To  the  glass,  you  meet  a smile. 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  mav, 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today 
Tomorrow  may  be  dying. 

— Herrick. 


God’s  love  hath  in  us  wealth  unheaped; 

Only  by  giving  is  it  reaped. 

The  body  withers,  and  the  mind, 

If  pent  in  by  selfish  rind. 

Give  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds,  give  pelf, 
Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself, 

Give,  give,  he  always  giving. 

Who  gives  not,  is  not  living. 

The  more  we  give, 

The  more  we  live. 


rA 

A PRAYER. 

If  there  be  some  Weaker  one, 
Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on; 
If  a blinder  soul  there  be 
Let  me  guide  him 
Nearer  thee. 

w 
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SOME  MATTERS  MERITING  NOTICE  AND  THOUGHT 

By  Jim  Riddick. 


Of  course,  you  have  traveled  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad  between 
Greensboro  and  Raleigh.  This  road 
is  operated  by  the  Southern,  and  the 
distance  is  81  miles  and  the  quickest 
running  time  is  three  hours.  The 
track  is  good,  and  yet  the  schedule 
averages  just  27  miles  to  the  hour. 
There  is  no  road  in  North  Carolina 
that  carries  as  many  people  - the 
cars  are  crowded  daily  the  year 
round;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  do  not  exactly  endorse:  it  takes 
nearly  thirty  minutes  to  go  through 
the  city  of  Durham.  The  train 
stops  at  West  Durham,  at  Durham, 
Coal  Snute,  Water  Tank,  and  East 
Durham.  We  have  been  going  over 
this  road  for  thirty  years,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  a passenger  get  on 
or  off  at  West  Durham  or  East  Dur- 
ham. Has  any  one  else? 

Each  chair  coach  and  pullman  has 
a smoking  apartment.  If  you  want 
to  study  human  nature  and  see  all 
kinds  of  folks,  just  spend  a while  in 
one  during  the  early  morning  hours. 
Some  of  the  smallest  men  on  the 
road  require  the  whole  room  to  don 
bib  and  tucker,  and  the  odd  things 
some  try  to  display  in  making  up 
their  toilet  give  them  dead  away — 
don’t  know  howto  use  them,  and  of 
course  one  is  sure  that  the  things 
were  borrowed  just  for  that  trip. 
The  most  intolerable  nuisance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fool  that  persist  in  shav- 
ing himself  with  an  old  fashioned 
razor — one’s  life  is  endangered 
merely  to  permit  a dude  to  perform. 


Don’t  know  whether  there  was 
method  or  foresight  in  the  arrange- 
ment, but  there  is  a combination  in 
a certain  town  that  strikes  me  as 
funny  if  not  suggestive.  You  come 
to  a Cafe;  adjoining  It  is  a drug 
store,  and  above  the  Cafe  is  a 
private  Infirmary  and  a Dentist’s 
shop.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these 
businesses  sought  a position  near 
the  Cafe  to  catch  emergency  trade, 
or  whether  it  so  happened — it  sure  is 
convenient.  No  one  has  even  sus- 
pected an  interlocking  directorate. 


I arn  heartily  in  favor  of  organized 
charity.  It  relieves  real  suffering 
and  prevents  impositions.  I have 
been  solicited  by  an  old  woman  fre- 
quently for  a]ms— her  wail  is  fierce. 
She  makes  the  rounds  daily,  and  it’s 
a different  story — she’s  so  versatile 
and  so  persistent. 

She  has  trained  her  daughter  and 


her  grand  daughter.  They  appear 
at  the  front  door  to  borrow  a jar  to 
carry  home  an  unexpected  purchase; 
next  they  left  home  to  mail  a special 
delivery  letter  and  suddenly  found 
that  the  purse  was  left  behind,  so 
desire  to  borrow  twelve  cencs  to  pur- 
chase postage  — genius  like  that  has 
a high  market  value  if  it  could  be 
controlled  and  directed.  Lastw^ek 
I saw  the  same  old  grand-ma  sidle 
up  to  a lady  in  the  parlor  of  the  Sel- 
wyn  hotel  and  she  told  a tale  of  a 
desperately  ill  daughter  calling  for 
her  to  come  and  that  the  railroad 
fare  was  thus  and  so;  one  hour  later 
the  same  old  professional,  begging- 
grandma  was  at  the  station  looking 
for  duplicates,  triplicates  &c,  &c. 
The  cause  of  real  and  genuine  benev- 
olence is  retarded  by  these  miserable 
professionals. 


It  is  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  beauty  fade,  unkepmess  to 
succeed  order,  soil  overcome  cleanfi' 
ness — the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  to  be  killed  that  another  proposi- 
tion should  survive.  For  the  glory 
of  a crowd  of  gentlemen,  who  showed 
faith  in  their  town,  even  reaching 
out  ten  years  ahead  of  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a special  significance  on  the 
map  of  the  country  in  the  eyes  of 
outsiders,  let  us  hope  that  a once 
spotless  hotel,  neat,  attractive  clean 
— a Bethany — may  be  rescued  from 
a cruel  milking.  Patriotic  men  de- 
serve better  returns. 

There  is  a chair  car  that  runs  from 
Waynesville,  where  Commissioner 
Tom  Lee  lives,  to  Goldsboro,  where 
L.  M.  Michaux  resides.  I rode  it  a 
few  days  ago.  I sat  opposite  two 
gentlemen.  One  was  a young  bank- 
er; the  other  was  three  and  a half 
score  or  more,  I know  them  both 
— they  are  fine,  good  fellows,  but 
they  love  money  and  they  do  things 
worth  while.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion the  young  banker  said:  “Pretty 
well;  we  are  just  four  years  old, 
but  we  have  declared  every  year  a 
dividend  of  6 percent,  but  this  year 
our  bank  made  42  per  cent.”  The 
old  father  in  banking  business  ex- 
claimed: “That  is  sinful.”  You  see 
that  42-per  cent  bank  has  a small 
capital,  but  the  standing  and  char- 
acter of  the  people,  who  manage 
it,  are  such  that  many  people  put 
in  their  dollars  until  the  deposits 
reach  an  enormous  sum.  If  these 
people  lend  money  at  the  legal  rate, 
have  no  pets,  don’t  set  traps  for 


0 

innocent  lambs  and  deal  fairly  with 
folks— well,  all  is  well.  If  they 
run  a tan-yard,  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed. It  is  confidence.  Nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  all  business  is 
confidence  and  paper. 

The  Girl  to  be  Avoided. 

She  is  the  girl  who  takes  you  off 
in  one  corner  and  tells  vou  things 
that  you  wouldn’t  repeat  to  your 
mother. 

She  is  the  girl  who  is  anxious  to 
have  you  join  a party  which  is  to  be 
“a  dead  secret,”  and  which,  because 
people  are  very  free  and  easy, 
makes  you  uncomfortable,  and  wish 
you  were  at  home. 

She  is  the  girl  who  tries  to  induce 
you,  “just  for  fun,”  to  smoke  a 
cigarette,  or  to  take  a glass  of  wine, 
and  you  don’t  know,  possibly  she 
does  not,  that  many  of  the  sinners 
of  today  committed  their  first  sins 
“just  for  fun.” 

She  is  the  girl  who  persuades  you 
that  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for 
and  love  your  own,  to  help  mother, 
and  to  have  your  pleasures  at  home 
and  where  the  home  people  can  see 
them,  is  stupid  and  tiresome,  and 
that  spending  the  afternoon  walking 
up  and  down  the  streets  looking  at 
the  windows  and  people  is  “just 
delightful.” 

She  is  the  girl  that  persuades  you 
that  slang  is  witty,  that  a loud  dress 
that  attracts  the  attention  is  “sty- 
lish,” and  that  to  be  on  very  familiar 
terms  with  three  or  four  young  men 
is  an  evidence  of  your  charms  and 
fascination,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 
an  outward,  visible  sign  of  your  per- 
fect folly. 

She  is  the  girl  who  persuades  you 
that  it  is  a very  smart  thing  to  be 
referred  to  as  a “gay  girl.”  She  is 
very,  very  much  mistaken. 

And  cf  all  the  others,  she  is  the 
girl  who  no  matter  how  hard  she 
may  try  to  make  vov  believe  in  her, 
is  to  be  avoided, — Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 

Where  Privilege  Belonged. 

It  was  during  the  rush  hours  and 
the  car  was  crowded  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity, and  then  some. 

A rather  gaudily  di’essed  young 
man  was  standing  next  to  a German, 
each  holding  to  the  overhanging 
strap.  The  car  gave  a sudden  lurch, 
which  resulted  in  the  young  man 
stepping  on  the  German’s  toes.  This 
irritated  the  German,  who  addressed 
the  other  angrily: 

“Mine  friendt,”  he  said,  “I  know 
mine  feet  was  meant  to  be  valked  on, 
but  dot  brivilege  belongs  to  me.” — 
Lippincott’s  Magazine. 
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A Page  of  Picked  North  Carolina  Babies. 

' _ _ . 


First  Prize  Baby. 


FOUR  WINNERS. 


Third  Prize  Baby. 


Robert  royal  smithwick 
Wendell 

Age,  33  months,  Score,  99.9 


Second  Prize  Baby. 


Dick  Hester  Frazier 
Bahama 

Age,  18  months.  Score,  99.8. 


From  all  over  North  Carolina  there 
went  to  Raleigh,  during  the  late 
State  Fair,  for  ’’The  Better  Babies 
Contest,”  all  kinds  of  babies.  There 
were  four  hundred  of  them,  and 
they  say  that  more  than  a hundred 
were  deprived  of  the  contest  by  the 
miserable  weather  prevailing.  Of 
course  every  mother  naturally  and 
by  right  thought  she  had  the  sweet- 
est baby,  but  the  contest  was  not 
based  on  sweetness  but  on  physique 
etc. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  babies, 
lean  babies,  fat  babies,  smiling 
babies,  serious  babies,  white  haired, 
black  haired,  golden  haired,  red 
haired,  candy  haired,  no  haired 
and  fuzzy  haired  babies,  but  it  was 
the  dearest  picture  imaginable.  There 
were  fair  babies,  dark  complected 
badies,  clear  skinned  babies  and  some 
with  little  freckles — no  two  babies 
were  alike.  There  was  enough  dif- 
ference between  them  all  to  convince 
the  judges  or  any  one  else  that  all 
these  precious  youngsters  did  not 
have  the  same  Pa  and  Ma. 

The  Uplift  has  no  doubt  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  Judges.  If  the 
lady  who  is  writing  this  account 
had  been  on  the  court  of  decision, 
she  would  have  put  every  baby  on 
exhibit  in  Class  A,  each  winning  a 
first  prize,  with  probably  enough 
following  on  the  committee  to  make 
a tie,  and  thus  financially  embar- 
rassing the  managers  in  paying  off 
the  prizes.  What  would  have  con- 
trolled the  decision  with  this  com- 
menter  would  be  based  entirely  on 
disposition  — a baby  that  didn’t  cry, 
and  smiled  when  we  proceeded  to 
examine  it,  sure  would  have  gotten 
our  vote  on  that  contest  and  at  auy 
other  place.  A cry  always  debars. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  mag- 
azine to  publish  the  pictures  of  the 
four  winners  in  that  contest  that 
was  held  at  the  late  state  Fair.  A 
finer  lot  of  finer  kids  can  not  be 
found  anywhere,  but  all  over  North 
Carolina  there  are  thousands  just  as 
fine  but  no  finer.  It  is  a noteworthy 
fact  that  the  winners  are  all  boy  ba- 
bies. It’s  not  possible  to  find  a hap- 
pier man  than  was  Secretary  of 
State  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  who  was  se- 
lected to  award  the  prize  to  Master 
Robert  Royal  Smithwick,  the  cham- 
pion baby.  The  scene  is  illustrated 
in  the  December  Health  Bulletin. 


Charles  Aycock  Poe 
Raleigh 

Age,  6 months.  Score,  99.7 


Fourth  Prize  Baby. 


Calvin  Nelson  Murray 
Raleigh 

Age,  29  months.  Score,  99,6. 
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The  Story  of  a Swan  Song, 

By  ANNE  SPOTTSWOOD  YOUNG. 


Nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  city  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  an  advertise- 
ment of  interest  to  all  music  lovers. 
Th:s  advertisement  announced  an 
unusual  entertainment,  and  told  of 
the  genius  of  two  children,  a boy  and 
a girl,  brother  and  sistei . One  of 
the  paragraphs  ran  as  follows: 

The  girl,  now  in  her  twelfth,  and 
the  boy  in  his  eight  year,  will  not 
only  play  concertos  up- 
on the  harpsichord! the 
girl,  indeed  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  the 
great  masters) , but  the 
b(  y wil  also  perform 
upon  a violin,  accom- 
pany in  symphonies 
upon  the  harpsichord, 
cover  the  keys  with  a 
cloth,  and  play  as  well 
as  if  they  were  insight, 
and  also  designate  any 
note  or  chord  struck 
at  a distance,  whether 
upon  a harpsichord  or 
any  other  musical  in- 
strument,or  upon  beds 
glasses,  musical  clocks, 
etc.  Finally,  he  will 
extemporize,  not  only 
upon  the  harpsichord, 
but  also  upon  the  or- 
gan, as  long  as  anyone 
desires,  in  all,  even  the 
most  difficult  keys 
that  can  be  proposed, 
and  thus  prove  that 
he  understands  the  or- 
gan, which  is  totally 
different  from  the  har- 
psichord in  its  treat- 
ment. 

Today  in  Frankfort 
there  is  an  institution 
of  music  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  boy 
told  about  in  this  old 
advertisement — Moz- 
artstiftung.  With  that 
word  before  you,  it  will  not  be  hard 
to  guess  who  these  two  chiidren 
were.  They  were  Maria  Ann  and 
Wol gang  Mozart.  While  both  were 
wonderfully  gifted,  the  boy  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  world.  When  only  three  years 
old  he  was  fascinated  with  the  harp- 
sichord, and  would  pick  out  with  his 
tiny  fingers  the  passages  which  he 
heard  in  his  sister’s  music  lessons. 
The  boy’s  father  was  a fine  musician, 
and  Wolfgang  began  lessons  under 
him  at  the  age  of  four.  At  five  he 


was  writing  little  melodies,  and  when 
he  was  six  he  and  his  sister  played 
before  critical  audiences,  and  aston- 
ished everyone  by  their  talent.  Both 
children  worked  very  hard,  and  we 
are  told  that  Wolfgang  studied  pro- 
foundly. If  you  will  look  up  that 
word  profoundly  in  the  dictionary, 
you  will  find  that  it  means  deeply, 
and  that  you  cannot  study  profound- 
ly without  studying  to  the  very  bot- 


tom of  your  subject.  That  is  just 
what  Wolfgang  did.  He  said  to  an 
acquaintance  at  one  time,  after  high 
praise  had  been  given  to  his  work: 

“People  err  if  they  think  my  art 
has  cost  me  no  trouble.  I assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  no  one  has  taken 
such  pains  with  the  study  of  compo- 
sition as  I.  There  is  hardly  a cele- 
brated master  in  music  whom  I have 
not  carefully,  and,  in  many  cases, 
several  times  studied  through.” 

Hadyn  said  of  him,  speaking  to 
Wolfgang’s  father,  “I  tell  you  before 


God,  and  as  a man  of  honor,  that  1 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest 
composer  of  whom  I ever  heard.” 

Mozart’s  life  history,  however,  can 
be  read  by  most  boys  and  girls  in 
the  nearest  library.  This  article 
will  tell  you  but  one  incident  in  that 
life  which  is  so  full  of  stories  worth 
remembering.  There  is  an  old  fable 
which  tells  us  that  the  swan  when 
about  to  die  is  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  song,  and  pours  forth  its  woe 
sweetly  and  sadly  in  musical  notes 
of  farewell.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  last  musical  work  of  a composer 
is  sometimes  called  his  “Swan  Song.” 

The  swan  song  of 
Mozart  was  written  in 
Vienne,  whither  the 
musician  had  gone, 
troubled  with  many 
perplexities,  ill,  .dis- 
couraged and  sadly 
‘ overworked.  He  was 
composing  a requiem 
at  the  time,  and  in 
spite  of  his  illness  was 
working  hard  to  fin- 
ish this  piece  of  work 
that  was  to  be  his  last 
musical  composition. 
'Each  day  before  he 
was  confined  to  his  b?d 
he  would  take  a walk, 
hoping  to  regain  some 
of  hislost  strergth.  In 
these  walks,  day  after 
day,  he  passed  by  a 
little  old  curiosity 
shop,  a small  second 
hand  store. 

In  front  of  this  shop 
there  played  numerous 
children.  The  sick  man 
asked  their  name  one 
day  and  learned  that 
it  was  Ruttler  He 
soon  became  acquaint- 
with  them.  They 
brightly  and 
sweetly  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  looked  for 
his  coming  each  day 
with  growing  interest. 
There  were  fourteen 
boys  and  girls  in  this 
Ruttler  family,  the  oldest  only  six- 
teen. 

The  father  of  this  rollicking  brood 
soon  became  interested  in  the  stran- 
ger, too,  and  seeing  that  he  looked 
worn  and  ill,  asked  him  one  day  to 
rest  in  the  shop.  He  told  him  that 
his  little  store  would  be  open  to  him 
at  any  time  as  a resting  pla'-e  and 
that  the  children  would  be  glad  to 
have  a chair  in  readiness  for  him 
each  morning,  if  he  so  desired,  The 
propretor  of  the  small  curiosity  shop 
was  poor  enough,  and  had  little  to 
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offer  anyone,  but  he  had  a warm 
and  sympathetic  heart,  and  there 
was  something  very  fascinating  and 
appealing  about  this  kindly  stranger 
who  seemed  so  interested  in  his  hoys 
and  girls.  It  was  only  when  Mozart 
saw  the  children  that  his  face  light- 
ed with  a smile.  At  other  times  he 
looked  worried  and  troubled.  He 
did  not  tell  his  name  to  his  new 
friends,  but  he  did  accept  their  kind 
offer  and  came  into  the  shop  each 
day  to  rest  and  chat  a few  minutes 
before  continuing  his  walk.  The 
children  watched  for  him  and  always 
had  his  chair  in  readiness.  The  fath- 
er noted  with  deep  concern,  however, 
that  the  “sick  stranger,”  as  they 
called  him  among  themselves,  was 
growing  paler  and  weaker  each  day. 

One  morning  the  Rattler  children 
ran  to  meet  their  friend  with  more 
than  ordinary  gladness  shining  in 
their  faces. 

“Pleasesir,”  said  the  first  comer 
breathlessly,  “will  you  not  come  in 
and  see  our  new  baby?  We  have  a 
little  sister  who  came  to  us  during 
the  night.” 

Of  course  Mozart  declared  he 
would  have  to  see  the  new  baby  by 
all  means,  and  when  the  little  sister 
was  brought  to  him  in  its  father’s 
arms  the  great  musician  said,  “My 
good  man,  you  have  many  now  to 
care  for  in  your  little  flock.  Have 
you  yet  found  a godfather  for  this 
little  one? 

The  father  shook  his  head,  and 
Mozart  smilingly  requested  that  he 
be  made  godfather,  and  that  the  lit 
tie  eirl  should  be  named  Gabriel. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  at  that, 
and  the  new  godfather  at  once  pre- 
sented the  baby  girl  with  a small 
purse  of  gold.  He  then  looked  a. 
bout  the  shop  and  requested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  violin  that 
hung  in  the  window.  Any  request 
that  he  might  have  made  would  have 
been  gladly  granted,  and  the  violin 
was  placed  in  his  hands  at  once.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  began  to 
play  not  only  well,  but  marvelously, 
He  forgot  the  little  group  about  him. 
he  did  not  notice  the  crowd  of 
curious  ones  that  gathered  in  front 
of  the  shop  door.  He  just  played 
on  and  on,  absorbed  in  his  music. 
When  he  had  finished  playing  he 
put  down  the  violin,  took  a music 
sheet  from  his  pocket,  and  hastily 
jotted  down  what  he  had  played, 
then  left  the  shop,  again  requesting 
that  he  be  told  when  the  christening 
day  of  the  baby  Gabriel  had  ar- 
rived. 

The  next  day  came  and  went,  but 
the  stranger  did  not  visit  the  little 
shop.  Neither  did  he  appear  the 


next  day  nor  the  next,  and  the  child- 
ren became  troubled.  At  length, 
after  some  time  had  passed,  they 
begged  their  father  to  go  to  the  ad- 
dress which  their  friend  had  left 
them  and  inquire  how  he  was.  The 
father  did  as  requested,  for  he  felt 
quite  as  anxious  as  did  his  children, 
but  he  was  shocked  to  find  crepe  on 
the  door.  Their  friend  had  been 
smitten  with  fever  and  was  gone. 
Not  only  had  he  and  his  children 
lost  a true  friend,  but  the  world  had 
lost  one  of  its  great  men.  Sadly  he 
went  home  to  tell  his  children  and 
to  comfort  them  as  best  he  could. 
Outside  his  shop  he  found  a crowd 
of  men,  women  and  children,  for  al- 
ready the  story  of  the  violin  had 


Wolfgang  Mozart. 


gone  forth,  and  people  had  learned 
that  it  was  Mozart  himself  who  had 
paused  here  daily  for  rest  during 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life. 

The  violin  in  the  little  shop  had 
suddenly  become  a valuable  posses- 
sion. More  than  one  curiosity  col- 
lector offered  to  buy  it  that  very 
day  of  Ruttler,  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  little  shop  and  his  wife  and  child- 
ren were  far  too  sad  to  think  of 
driving  a bargain  at  the  time,  and 
would  not  part  with  it.  The  violin 
hung  in  the  window  still,  but  it  was 
not  for  sale.  The  little  shop,  how- 
ever, began  at  once  to  prosper  and 
to  become  famous.  People  came  to 
buy,  and  poverty  took  wings  and 
flew  away  from  the  Ruttler  family, 
never  to  return.  The  violin  re- 
mained in  the  family  till  little  Ga- 
briel was  sixteen,  when  it  was  given 
to  her,  and  then  sold  for  many  thou- 


sands of  dollars — possibly  for  a wed- 
ding dowry  for  the  little  maid, 
doutbtless  Mozart  himself  would 
himself  would  have  been  glad  could 
he  have  looked  forward  to  that  day 
when  he  held  the  little  Gabriel  in  his 
arms  and  named  himself  as  her  god- 
father. The  chair  in  which  Mozart 
rested  was  not  sold.  That  was 
treasured  and  kept  in  the  family, 
though  large  sums  were  offered  for 
it,  as  Mozart’s  marvelous  work  be- 
came more  and  more  appreciated 
during  the  years.  None  of  the  family 
could  bring  themselves  to  sell  the 
chair,  however.  None  could  ever 
listen  to  the  requiem,  the  great 
master’s  last  composition,  his  swan 
song,  part  of  which  had  been  written 
in  their  little  shop,  without  recalling 
in  grateful  remembrance,  and  with 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  their  much  loved 
friend.  It  is  certain  that  no  truer 
admirers  mourned  the  loss  of  Mozart 
than  this  German  family  of  boys 
and  girls  into  whose  lives  he  had 
come  so  briefly,  and  yet  so  strangely 
and  sweetly. 


The  Effect  of  Impurity. 

An  eminent  artist  was  one  time 
invited  to  a banquet  for  men  only. 
He  accepted  the  honor  and  attend- 
ed the  occasion.  The  meal  ended, 
and  the  toasts  began.  Many  bril- 
liant speeches  were  made.  Finally 
a man  arose,  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion with  his  wit  and  humor,  and  in 
a self-confident  manner  suggested, 
“There  are  no  ladies  present,  so  I 
will  illustrate  my  point  with  a story 
that  would  seem  a little  off-color  to 
the  gentler  sex.”  The  artist  sprang 
to  his  feet,  “Although  there  are  no 
ladies  present,  yet,  if  you  insist  up- 
on telling  a vulgar  story  I shall  have 
to  leave  the  room.”  A dozen  voices 
called  out,  “Why  leave  the  room? 
The  artist  replied,  “Because  if  I 
listen  to  that  vulgar  story  it  will 
some  day  get  into  my  brush,  and 
will  spoil  the  masterpiece  of  my 
life.”  And  he  was  right;  for  any 
impurity  allowed  to  enter  the  life 
will  some  times  spoil  a man’s  best 
effort.  Whether  a man  be  a pastor, 
teacher,  professor,  physician,  lawyer, 
business  man  or  laborer,  impurity 
in  the  least  possible  phase  will  blast 
that  effort  which  would  have  immor- 
talized him  to  the  few  on  earth  and 
exalted  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titudes in  heaven. — Young  Folks. 


We  perfectly  know  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil;  and  may  be  as  cer- 
tain in  morals  as  in  mathematics. 
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MASONIC  AND  EASTERN  STAR  HOME,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


On  Monday  night,  January  12th, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Greensboro 
News,  the  new  Masonic  and  Eastern 
Star  Home,  just  west  of  Greensboro, 
was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  It  was  recently  com- 
pleted, and  now  has  a small  popula- 
tion. As  may  be  seen  from  the  cut 
above,  the  building  is  very  attrac- 
tive; its  appointments  are  splendid. 

The  institution  is  for  feeble  and 
incapacitated  members  of  the  Ma- 
sonic and  Eastern  Star  orders,  and 
it  was  built  by  these  orders  and  will 
be  maintained  by  contributions  from 
members  of  these  orders. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
addresses  were  made  by  Past  Grand 
Master  R.  N.  Hackett,  SenaterF.  P. 
Hobgood  ,Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  and  others 
high  in  the  orders  that  stand  sponsor 
for  this  splended  institution.  One 
by  one  the  good  old  state,  which  we 
love,  is  adding  to  the  facilities  for 
the  caring  for  the  worthy,  the  un- 
fortunate, the  disabled  and  the  poor. 
Every  nail  driven  and  every  brick 
laid  in  the  institutions  of  this  charac- 
ter bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
living  expression  of  our  duty  to  one 
another. 

Prosperous  years  to  the  Masonic 
Home. 

The  Old  Wooden  Match  Box. 

Many  of  the  older  people  will  re- 
member the  old  wooden  match  box 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
made  of  a round  piece  of  wood 
bored  out  with  an  auger  and  was 
shaped  like  any  ordinary  snuff  box. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Hall  has  one  of  these 
boxes  filled  with  matches  which  she 
has  kept  as  a souvenir  for  forty  years 
or  more.  In  those  days  such  a size 
box  of  matches  would  cost  10  or  15 
cent.  Surely  hige  prices  haven’t 
affected  the  match  trade. ---Bladen 
Journal. 


If  you  put  nothing  in  your  purse 
you  can  take  nothing  out. 


PREVENTION  STRESSED. 

The  Stale  Board  of  Charities,  Among 

Other  Matters,  Discusses  The  Jack- 

son  Training  School  in  an  Interest- 
ing Maimer. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  of 
which  Miss  Daisy  Denson,  of  Raleigh, 
is  the  efficient  secretary,  has  filed 
with  Governor  Craig  the  annual  re- 
port for  1913.  It  deals  in  an  enter- 
taining and  forceful  manner  with 
many  subjects  that  particularly  con- 
cerns this  important  board. 

Space  will  not  permit  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  entire  report  in  this  issue, 
but  we  are  pleased  to  publish  below 
what  the  board,  in  its  wisdom,  has 
to  say  regarding  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  It  may  be  our  pleasure 
to  discuss  this  report  in  this  and 
other  issues,  and  emphasise  certain 
observations  that  Board  of  Charities 
has  made.  It  is; 

The  JacksonTraining  School  should 
by  enlarged  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
State.  At  present  it  has  a building 
completed  which  would  increase  the 
capacity  to  ninety,  but  the  water 
supply  is  insufficient.  Decidedly 
one  or  two,  if  necessary,  first-class 
industrial  schools,  like  the  Jackson 
school,  would  be  preferable  to  poor- 
ly financed  and  worse  managed  local 
institutions  for  this  class.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  one  county  will 
have  so  large  a quota  of  boys  who 
cannot  be  successfully  managed  by 
juvenile  court  and  a probation  officer 
(these  there  should  be  in  every  coun- 
ty, that  is  in  a modified  form) that 
counties  or  towns  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  providing  special  institu- 
tions which  would  cost  a great  deal 
if  sufficiently  well  equipped  and  offi- 
cered. In  other  words,  the  small 
local  so-called  ‘reformatories’  will 
not  meet  the  real  end  because  such 
children  should  have  far  better  op- 
portunities than  the  county  can  af- 
ford for  so  limited  a number.  But 
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what  are  the  police  justices  to  do 
with  these  unmanageable  boys? 
First  of  all,  appoint  your  probation 
officer,  pay  him,  if  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, prevail  upon  one  of  your  very 
best  pbilantnrcpists  to  serve  as  a 
probation  officer  until  the  communi- 
ty can  see  how  this  great  work  can 
be  done.  It  is  far  better  to  save 
the  boy  from  the  stigma  which  even 
the  best  institution  places  upon  him. 
Thus  sifted  there  should  be  fewer 
and  fewer  boys  to  need  such  drastic 
treatment,  for  it  is  a serious  thing  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  sending  a 
boy  to  the  training  school  (and  we 
protest  against  the  use,  of  the  word 
‘reformatory’;  we  form  boys,  the 
word  reformatory  is  applied  to  insti- 
tutions taking  men  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years  of  age). 

‘‘Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
counties  or  the  larger  towns  to  give 
some  financial  assistance  to  the  train- 
ing school,  so  adequate  room  maybe 
provided  there?  Cannot  they  help 
through  their  private  citizens?  Finan- 
cial aid  must  come  from  the  State  or 
from  its  citizens  to  properly  enlarge 
and  maintain  not  only  the  Jackson 
Training  School  so  it  will  meet  the 
need  for  the  white  boys,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  North  Carolina  as  a State  to 
perform  a like  duty  for  the  colored 
boys.  That  is  where  crime  can  be  de- 
creased. Look  after  the  boys — white 
and  black.  There  are  nearly  three 
times  as  many  negroes  under  the 
State’s  Prison  authority  as  whites  and 
nearly  seven  times  as  many  blacks  as 
whites  in  the  county  camps.  There 
is  the  opportunity  of  this  State.  Look 
after  the  boys!  The  towns  must  give 
them  playgrounds  and  proper  con- 
structive education  and  recreation, 
yes,  to  each  race.  The  return  will 
be  worth  the  money  outlay.  But 
where-ever  these  wayward  boys  are 
placed  (and  we  need  a branch  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  for  wayward 
girls);  they  should  have  unusual  care 
and  training,  do  you  believe  that  the 
counties  should  undertake  this  when 
there  is  already  a State  institution 
which  merely  needs  development? 

Discovered  by  Kerosene  in  His  Tea. 

The  discovery  of  oil  in  Papua, 
British  New  Guinea,  was  the  result 
of  a native  boy  being  whipped  for 
placing  kerosene  in  a miner’s  tea. 
The  lad  declared  his  innocence,  and 
led  the  miner  to  the  well  from  which 
the  water  was  taken,  The  surface 
of  the  water  was  completely  covered 
with  oil,  and  it  is  being  developed 
into  a huge  commercial  enterprise. 

Into  the  mouth  of  a bad  dog  falls 
many  a good  bone. 
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What  the  Retiring  Superintendent  Had  to  Say  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Walter  Thompson. 


Today  I put  in  your  hands  the 
trust  you  placed  in  mine;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  your  Chairman,  I hand 
you  herewith  a short  story  of  my 
connection  with  the  School. 

Of  the  transactions  at  the  first  few 
meetings  of  the  Board,  I know  little. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  then  elected  Chair- 
man of  your  Board  spoke  to  me  about 
some  little  details  and  asked  my 
opinion.  It  was  then  he  and  I began 
to  talk  about  the  Training  School. 
One  day  he  asked  me  who  would  be 
a suitable  man  for  superintendent. 
1 told  him,  "Modesty  forbids  my 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  man  in 
North  Carolina  best  suited  to  the 
\\  ork.”  Upon  my  stating  that  I would 
like  to  undertake  the  work,  it  was 
virtually  decided  then,  I think,  that  I 
should  be  superintendent. 

It  was  Mr.  Cook’s  desire  and  mine 
that  the  school  should  be  located  in 
Cabarrus.  As  a result  of  his  en- 
thusiastic efforts,  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a location  were  subscribed 
by  citizens  of  Concord  and  Cabarrus. 
The  Parish  place  3 1-2  miles  south  of 
Concord  was  selected  for  the  site. 
This  tract  consisted  of  227  1-2  acres 
and  to  this  were  added  62  1-2  acres 
more  by  purchase  of  the  Board— -an 
option  on  the  latter  having  been  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Cook  when  negotiating 
for  the  Parish  lands. 

The  purchase  of  the  Parish  place 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
The  heirs-at-law  were  greatly  scat- 
tered and  by  the  time  one  was  in 
line  another  was  out.  But  in  the 
last  days  of  January  1909,  the  pur- 
chase money  was  advanced  on  the 
subscriptions  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane 
and  the  exchange  for  the  title  was 
made;  and  thus  the  Training  School 
became  possessed  of  a place  to  build 
its  home. 

Immediately  after  the  deal  was 
closed,  I started  north  on  a trip  to 
visit  similar  schools  and  see  what  they 
were  like.  I visited  the  National 
Training  School,  (then  The  Reform 
School  of  the  District  of  Coumbia) 
at  Washington;  the  Glen  Mills  School 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Children’s 
Village  at  Dobb’s  Ferry  on  the  Hud- 
son. Of  these  the  Glen  Mills  School, 
conducted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Nibeckei, 
impressed  me  most  favorably;  and  to 
whatever  extent  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  is  a copy  of  anything,  it 
is  modeled  after  the  Glen  Mills 
School. 

Returning  to  the  State,  I set  to 


work  with  the  Chairman  to  devise 
suitable  plans  for  the  first  building. 
After  consultation  with  several  archi- 
tects Mr.  Louis  H.  Asbury,  of  Char- 
lotte, was  chosen  to  design  these 
buildings  and  he  has  planned  all  the 
other  buildings  as  they  have  been 
erected. 

During  the  last  week  in  April  of 
this  year  I was  invited  by  Mrs.  W. 
H.  S.  Burgwyn,  State  Secretary,  to 
speak  to  the  King’s  Daughters  of 
the  North  Carolina  Branch  then  in 
annual  session  at  Raleigh.  Knowing 
that  it  was  to  the  persistent  efforts 
of  these  women  more  than  any  other 
one  force  that  The  Training  School 
was  to  be  a reality,  I went.  The 
Order  had  funds  in  hand  with  which 
they  expected  to  erect  a shop  building. 
They  decided  to  help  build  the  first 
cottage  instead,  accepting  the  prop- 
osition, which  was  that  they  pay  as 
they  could  until  they  should  pay  in 
$5000,  at  which  time  they  should 
dedicate  and  name  the  building. 

On  my  return  bids  were  called  for, 
for  the  erection  of  two  cottages. 
You  can  scarce  imagine  our  dismay 
when  the  lowest  bid  was  nearly  $9000 
each,  when  we  had  only  $7000  in  the 
Treasury. 

The  necessity  for  the  most  rigid 
economy  forced  us  to  build  under 
the  Superintendent’s  supervision  and 
this  plan  has  been  followed  to  this 
day. 

The  beginnings  at  the  building 
site  were  attended  with  difficulties  in 
batallions  and  much  anguish  of  soul. 
The  Chairman  and  myself  used  any 
personal  funds  we  could  command 
to  pay  weekly  pay  rolls — the  Superin- 
tendent going  so  far  one  week  as 
to  sell  his  family  horse  that  the  men 
shoul  be  paid  and  the  work  go  for- 
ward . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Coltrane  became  Treasurer 
to  succeed  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  and  he 
was  authorized  to  borrow  sufflceut 
funds  to  complete  the  buildings  that 
the  school  might  be  opened. 

This  action  of  the  Trustees  relieved 
the  financial  strain  and  then  the  race 
began  to  get  the  buildings  ready  and 
open  the  school  before  the  Legisla- 
ture should  convene.  The  first  brick 
was  laid  June  16,  1908.  during  a sum- 
mer of  unparalled  flood  and  the 
School  was  opened  the  12th  of  the 
following  January. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to 
build  two  houses  designed  for  30  boys 


each  and  to  use  one  temporarily  as 
a residence  for  the  Superintendent. 
I became  persuaded  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded that  this  plan  was  unwise. 
There  was  a little  three  room  house 
on  the  place,  a shanty  built  as  an 
office  for  a defunct  quarry  company. 
I proposed  that  I renovate  this  and 
put  it  in  shape  for  living  quarters 
for  my  family . I remember  showing 
it  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  one 
day  ana  asking  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  His  only  comment  was,  "A 
man  can  not  think  much  of  bis  wife 
and  propose  for  her  to  live  in  a place 
like  that.”  Agreeing  that  it  looked 
that  way,  but  reflecting  that  it  is 
what  a man’s  wife  thinks  of  him 
which  determines  the  measure  of  her 
willingness  to  sacrifice.  I moved  the 
little  shanty,  gathered  together  such 
scraps  of  material  as  I could  find, 
left  over  from  the  other  houses,  and 
went  to  work  on  it.  The  result  was 
really  wonderful  and  the  little  cot- 
tage was  the  "White  House”  ot  the 
Institution  until  the  summer  of  1912. 

The  old  barn  stood  almost  in  the 
front  yard  and  unsightly  and  in- 
adequate. One  afternoon  my  heart 
was  made  glad  by  a letter  to  Mrs. 
Thompson  from  Mrs.  W.  N.  Rey- 
nolds, one  of  the  Trustees,  saying 
that  she  had  just  sent  the  Treasurer 
a check  for  $1000.00  the  gift  of  her- 
self and  Mr.  Reynolds,  with  which 
to  build  a barn.  I had  told  Mrs, 
Reynolds  that  a barn  costing  less 
than  that  amount  would  give  suf- 
ficient room.  However  in  building, 
we  built  even  greater,  and  now  have 
doubtless  the  best  barn  in  Cabarrus. 

Along  with  these  operations  came 
the  erection  of  the  Administration 
building  and  work  on  a third  cot- 
tage for  boys.  The  work  on  these 
buildings  stretched  along  through 
many  months  terminating  with  the 
completion  of  the  Administration 
Building  in  June  1912,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  cottage  in  1913. 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of 
the  Administration  Building,  came 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  of  the  North  Carolina 
Branch,  in  Concord.  At  thismeeting 
they  made  final  payment  on  the  $5000 
for  their  cottage;  over  the  door  they 
placed  the  legend,  "The  King’s 
Daughters  Cottage”  and  on  the  wall 
they  placed  a tablet  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  gift  of  $1000 
from  the  N.C. Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 
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The  visit  of  these  good  women  to 
the  Institution  marked  a real  mile- 
post in  the  history  of  the  school,  for 
it  determined  the  direction  of  the 
“State  Work”  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters for  years  to  come.  The  Chapel 
which  they  determined  that  day  to 
build  is  in  process,  and,  standing,  as 
it  will  on  a beautiful  knoll,  will  point 
to  the  casual  passerby  the  value  of 
life’s  eternal  purpose. 

It  would  be  ungracious  and  un- 
generous if  I should  close  this  paper 
without  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
kindly  interest  which  the  people  of 
Concord  and  Cabarrus  generally 
have  taken  in  the  school.  They  have 
had  faith  in  its  future  and  have  been 
proud  of  whatever  growth  it  has 
made.  The  business  men  stood  by 
it  when  times  of  stress  were  on  in 
the  getting  under  way,  and  very 
many  of  them  have  right  to  feel 
that  they  have  a share  in  whatever 
of  usefulness  the  school  may  have 
opportunity  to  do.  The  ladies  have 
expressed  their  interest  in  many 
ways,  and  no  boy  here  has  had  rea- 
son to  feel  on  holiday  occasions, 
when  all  the  world  was  glad,  that  he 
had  less  reason  than  others  to  rejoice. 

Thus  we  opened  January  12,  1909. 
The  first  boy  came  two  days  later 
and  they  came  along  rapidly.  In  spite 
of  the  campaign  of  publicity  waged 
by  the  chairman,  in  and  out  of  season, 
few,  it  seems,  had  any  idea  of  the 
aims  and  purposes,  of  the  Institution. 
The  third  boy  committed  was  sent 
mainly  because  he  was  weakminded 
and  was  subject  to  fits.  The  sixth 
lacked  only  3 or  4 months  of  being 
21  years  old  and  had  long  since 
reached  his  majority  in  trespasses 
and  in  sin.  A better  understanding 
has  become  general  and  applications 
for  those  beyond  the  age  limit  or 
others  ineligibles  are  rarely  received. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  Mrs. 
G.  T.  Roth  of  Elkin,  was  in  Concord 
attending  a conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist women.  She  visited  the  school 
several  times  and  later  when  the 
Uplift  spoke  of  the  need  of  a shop 
building  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  volun- 
teered to  build  it  and  gave  $3500  for 
the  purpose,  building  it  in  memory 
of  their  respective  mothers.  On  the 
12th  of  January,  1910,  on  a beautiful 
bright  winter  day,  the  building  was 
opened  with  appropriate  exercises— 
the  address  being  made  by  a genuine 
friend  of  man,  the  late  Dr.  B.  F. 
Dixon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth  were 
present  to  do  the  occasion  honor.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
considerable  gift  to  the  Institution 
came  from  natives  of  a sister  state, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  life  of  an  institution  no  more 


than  the  life  of  a man  “consisteth 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  it 
possesseth,”  but  rather  in  the  dili- 
gence with  which  it  pursues  its  main 
purpose.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
render  an  account  from  time  to 
time  of  its  stewardship. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has 
a farm  of  290  acres  three  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Concord.  On  it 
there  are  located  its  Administration 
Building,  three  cottages  for  the 
accommodation  of  30  boys  each;  the 
shop-building,  in  which  are  located 
the  printshop,  the  wood-shop  and 
the  school.  These  are  of  brick. 
There  are  the  little  white  cottage, 
now  set  apart  as  an  infirmary,  and 
the  barn.  These  are  frame.  In 
addition  there  are  Some  out  build- 
ings of  small  value.  All  except  the 


barn  and  shop  have  water  and  sewer 
connection.  All  except  the  white 
house  and  shop  are  wired  for  eledtric 
lights.  The  furnishings  of  these 
buildings  are  sufficient.  There  are 
7 horses,  12  cattle  and  about  20  hogs, 
together  with  equipment  necessary 
to  run  the  farm.  I forebear  here 
lest  I run  too  much  into  detail. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  other  work, 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  lav  off 
and  beautify  the  grounds  around  the 
buildings.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  grounds  and  farm  may 
in  a few  years  be  made  a beautiful 
spot. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  Training  School. 
There  are  names  of  those  who  have 


helped,  which  are  not  here  given  be- 
cause this  story  must  not  become  too 
long, I am  deeply  grateful  to  them  all . 

To  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  Trusteeship,  I return  my 
thanks.  I have  enjoyed  their  confi- 
dence—I have  meant  to  prove  worthy 
of  it.  I have  been  diligent.  I have 
borrowed  for  this  work  the  strength 
of  future  years,  but  I lay  it  down 
with  genuine  regret.  The  next  great 
service  to  the  state  is  to  come,  I 
think,  thiough  the  agency  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  It  will 
come  to  its  task  with  hands  clean; 
there  has  been  no  mismanagement; 
no  inharmony  has  marred  its  coun- 
cils; it  is  in  love  and  charity  with  its 
neighbors  of  every  name;  and  I trust 
that  the  new  zeal  and  new  energy 
which  come  to  it  in  the  person  of 


him  who  is  to  be  your  new  officer 
may  be  abundantly  rewarded  in  the 
increased  growth  and  usefulness  of 
the  Institution. 

I count  it  a great  privilege  and 
such  as  come  to  few,  to  have  had  to 
do  with  pioneer  period  of  its  history. 
And  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  wife 
who  has  given  her  help  without  stint 
I return  to  you  our  commission. 

Can  Be  Removed. 

Mother — “No,  dear,  you  mustn’t 
eat  any  candy  today.  Don’t  you  know 
it  is  bad  for  your  complexion?” 

Daughter-  -“Well,  I know  it  makes 
my  compleckshun  awful  sticky,  but 
it  washes  off.” — Woman’s  Home  Com- 
panion. 


ROTH  BUILDING. 

Where  The  Uplift  is  made  — the  printing  office  occupies  part  of  the 
first  floor.  Above  the  printing  office  are  two  rooms  used  for  school  pur- 
poses— this  arrangement  being  temporary  until  we  find  the  man  or  the 
woman,  or  some  society  or  association,  or  the  means  for  the  erection  of 
a suitable  school  building.  It’s  bound  to  come!  The  balance  of  the  building 
is  used  by  our  power  engine  and  wood  working  department.  Some  of  the 
product  of  this  shop,  by  the  boys  under  Captain  Johnson,  is  marvelously 
attractive,  to  say  nothing  of  its  utility. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 


Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family:  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Mrs.  Bain,  of  Durham,  recently 
spent  a few  days  here  with  son.  Bud. 

The  gasolene  engine  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  cutting  machine.  The 
force  is  busy  cutting  corn  with  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  his  force  are  work- 
ing on  the  flower  beds.  They  are 
getting  them  in  shape  for  Spring 
planting. 

The  work-force  is  busy  hauling 
rock.  These  rocks  are  to  be  used 
in  a rock  wall  in  front  of  the  Roth 
building. 

All  the  boys  attended  church  at 
White  Hall  yesterday.  Sunday 
School  was  held  in  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters Cottage  immediately  afterwards. 

The  largest  boys  have  been  crush- 
ing rock.  We  have  a small  crusher 
and  an  eight  horse-power  gasoline 
eneine.  These  are  of  great  use  to 
the  institution. 

The  manure  spreader  has  been  in 
use  for  the  past  few  days.  This 
machine  does  the  work  better  than 
it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  saves 
time  and  labor. 

George  Holder,  of  Winston,  and 
Connie  Betts,  of  Lexington,  were 
given  honoble  discharges  from  the 
institution.  Every  one  wishes  them 
success  in  their  future  life. 

Jan.  26:  Nearly  all  the  work  force 
engaged  in  killing  hogs  today,  while 
the  officers  and  boys  were  working 
on  the  outside,  the  matrons  were 
busy  in  the  kitchen.  We  also  made 
sausage  today. 


declaimer’s  contest. 

On  Tuesday  night,  February  10th, 
we  had  a declamation  contest,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a speaker  to 
represent  the  school  in  the  Speaking 
Fest  which  is  to  beheld  in  Concord, 
March  the  6th.  Professor  Webb, 
of  the  Concord  High  School,  and 
Professor  Weddington,  of  the  Wine- 
coff  School,  were  judges.  Supt. 
Boger  first  thanked  the  judges  for 
coming  out, — especially  on  such  a 
bad,  rainy  night;  he  then  turned  the 
contest  over  to  Professor  Parker,  of 
the  Training  School. 

The  first  declamation  was  given  by 
Norwood  Howard.  His  subject  was 
“Opportunity.”  Howard  was  full  of 


his  speech,  and  went  at  it  like  an  old 
orator;  he  looked  his  audience  in  the 
eye,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
everyone  that,  “America  is  the  new 
world  of  opportunity.”  The  second 
speaker  was  Henry  Crawley.  His 
declamation  was  entitled  “American- 
ism.” He  handled  his  speech  well 
but  he  lacked  the  fire  that  he  has 
always  been  able  to  put  in  at  the 
right  places;  however,  he  did  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
forceful  speakers  in  our  School."  The 
Nations  Need  of  Men”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third,  and  last,  declama- 
tion in  the  contest.;  it  was  presented 
by  Harrison  Byrd.  Byrd  has  lots  of 
energy,  and  an  easy  way  of  catching 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  The 
young  orators  of  the  school  are  going 
to  find  a hard  opponent  in  Bryd. 

Professor  Webb  acted  as  spokes- 
man for  the  judges,  and  when  ren- 
dering the  decision  spoke  very  com- 
plimentary of  each  individual  speech, 
and  of  the  contest  in  general.  The 
judges  had  much  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing which  was  the  best,  but  after 
much  deleberation  they  decided  that 
Norwood  Howard  was  entitled  the 
honor. 

To  aid  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing, the  VanHoy  Band  gave  several 
instrumental  selections;  and  the  boys 
of  the  School  sang  songs,  and  gave 
some  “Jackson  Training  School  spe- 
cialties.” 


What  Happened  Sixty  Years  Ago  is 
Recalled. 

By  Col.  R J.  Redding. 

The  farmers  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  the  exceedingly  favorable  con- 
ditions for  farm  work  that  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  new  year  advent.  In 
Atlantal  believe  it  has  rained  less 
than  one  inch.  My  rain  guage  re- 
cords: January  2,  1 inch  January  19, 
.09  inch;  January  20,  .32  inch,  a total 
of  only  1 .41  inches  for  the  twenty- two 
days  that  have  elapsed.  Possibly 
other  sections  have  had  more  and 
others,  maybe,  less.  These  condi- 
tions remind  me  of  those  for  the  same 
month  of  184X,  ahd  which  continued 
through  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  The  farmers  in  those  days 
made  good  use  of  the  favorable  time. 
There  was  just  about  enough  rain 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
— with  an  occasional  sharp  freeze 
during  the  first  two — to  keep  the 
soil  in  prime  condition  for  plowing. 
So  advenced  was  the  work  of  pre- 
paration that  most  farmers  in  the 
county  in  which  I then  lived  as  a 13- 
year-old  (Harris  county,  Georgia,) 
were  ready  to  plant  corn  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  So  it  was 


with  cotton.  Corn  was  planted  in  lat- 
ter week  of  February  and  ea>dy  in 
March,  cotton  during  the  last  week  in 
the  latter  month  and  the  week  follow- 
ing. Apparently  every  seed  of  both 
crops  came  up  strong  and  hearty. 
The  corn  was  plowed  over — some  of 
it  partly  the  second  time.  Cotton 
was  all  up  to  a good  stand  and  much 
of  it  “chopped  out”  by  the  15th  day 
of  April,  when,  on  that  memorable 
day,  and  the  day  preceeding  and  the 
day  following,  there  came  snow  and 
sleet  storm  and  a series  of  hard 
freezes.  Every  stalk  of  corn  and 
cotton  on  my  father’s  farm  (except- 
ing my  boy  patch  of  three-fourths 
an  acre,  which  was  planted  about 
April  10.)  was  laid  low.  The  wheat 
and  oats  and  even  rye,  were  all  in  full 
head  and  blooming.  All  and  every 
one  were  killed  to  the  ground.  There 
was  a cry  for  cotton  seed  heard  in 
the  land  from  those  who  were  so  im- 
provident as  not  to  save  enough  to 
“plant  over,”  as  was  the  common 
custom  in  those  old  days.  But  the 
wants  of  the  seed-needy  were  sup- 
plied by  more  provident  neighbors 
who  had  enough  and  some  to  spare, 
and  many  times  wTas  the  appeal  made 
by  Sam  or  Josh —messengers  from 
neighbors’  farms,  answered:  “Yes, 
Sam,  tell  your  master  to  send  his  wag- 
on over  and  get  a load  of  seed.’’ 
And,  shall  I boast  of  it,  no  check,  nor 
cash  was  sent,  and  nothing  was  enter- 
ed on  the  books.  It  was  just  a neigh- 
borly “good  turn”  which  “deserved 
another.” 

Thousands  and  millions  of  forest 
trees — the  leaves  were  full  grown  on 
many — were  frozen  and  killed  out- 
right and  there  was  a mighty  smell 
in  the  land.  I may  add  however,  thaf 
while  flour  bread  was  served  only  on 
Sunday  mornings  for  many  months 
after  the  old  supply  of  wheat  gave 
out,  for,  mind  you,  neaily  every 
farmer  raised  his  own  wheat  and 
there  was  a good,  old-fashioned  flour- 
ing mill  -two  or  three  of  them — in 
every  county. 

But  the  farmers  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  “planted  over’’  their  corn 
and  cotton  crops,  the  seasons  contin- 
ued to  be  favorable;  indeed,  perfect, 
from  the  fatal  ides  of  April  until  the 
last  ear  of  corn  and  the  last  boll  of 
cotton  was  garnered.  Indeed,  the 
first  killing  frost  came  not  earlier 
than  December  25,  and  the  yields  of 
both  corn  and  cotton  were  unpre- 
cedented. 

I call  up  these  recollections  not 
with  a view  to  scare  anybody  or  to 
make  one  feel  safe  in  the  final  out- 
come, if  he  shall  plant  corn,  or  cotton, 
or  anything  else  too  early. — Atlanta, 
Ga.  Jan.  26. 
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Pure  Lithia 
Water ! 

If  you  need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company, 

Lincolnton,  N.  C., 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 
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Carolina’s 
Most  Popular 
Price  Stores. 


EFIRD’S 


A Store  For  The 
Thrifty  and  Intel- 
ligent Shopper. 


You  never 
Pay  more 
Than  it’s 
Worth  at 


E f i r d ’ s. 


This  is  a fundamental 
business  principal  at  all 
of  the  Efird  Stores  and 
“tells  the  whole  story  in 
a nut  shell.”  We  buy 
in  such  a way  as  to  en- 
able us  to  carry  out  this 
underselling  policy  in 
each  and  every  instance. 


Sell  It 


The  greatest  chain  of  Department  Stores 
operated  in  the  Carolinas  is  the  celebrated  “EFIRD 
CHAIN.”  We  carry  everything  worn  by  man 
woman  or  child  and  if  we  carry  it  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  “sell  it  for  less.” 

Our  buying  power  makes  such  a course  pos- 
sible. Added  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  doing  a 
strictly  cash  business  we  can  afford  to  figure  much 
smaller  profits.  All  these  things  rebound  to 
the  advantage  of  our  customers,  consequently 
when  one  visits  Charlotte,  Concord,  Gastonia, 
Winston-Salem,  or  Rock  Hill,  S.  C , they  imme- 
diately find  that  the  leading  store  is  Efird’s.” 

Our  stores  are  all  operated  along  exactly  the 
same  lines  and  one  of  the  five  Efird  Brothers  is  in 
active  charge.  When  in  town,  make  our  store  your 
headquarters  and  when  you  are  unable  to  visit 
our  store,  please  remember  that  we  maintain  a 
Complete  and  Separate  Mail  Order  Department 
and  Prepay  Parcel  Post  and  Express  Charges  | 
on  all  Mail  Orders. 


Your  money 
Back  for  any 
U n s a t isf  ac- 
tory  Purchase 


We  stand  behind  each 
and  every  sale,  with  our 
business  reputation,  and 
this  “iron-bound”  guar- 
antee makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  ever  go  wrong 
when  shopping  at  “Ef- 
ird’s. This  is  a big  item, 
isn’t  it? 


For  Less 


THE  “EFIRD  CHAIN” 


Concord,  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem,  Gastonia,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
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Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 


Concord,  N.  C. 


01  course  you  want  to  play;  there 
is  hardly  a person  in  the  world 
who  doesn  t.  And  when  we  say  that 
you  CAN  play  the  piano,  yoursell,  and 
play  it  better  than  9 out  ol  U)  pianists, 
we  mean  just  that,  and  nothing  more 
nor  less, 

But  don  t take  our  word  for  it.  Come 
to  our  Store  and  play  lor  yoursell. 

The  Stroud 
Pianola 


1 he  Stroud  Pianola,  despite  its  moderate  price,  has  all  the  wonderlul  features 
which  make  the  Pianola  Supreme. 

It  has  the  wavy  red  Metrostyle  “line  ol  interpretation,  which  means  a perfect 
transcript  ol  the  masters  phrasing  and  expression. 

It  has  the  Theomodist,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  perfectly  all  ol  the  in- 
tricate melody  ol  any  composition,  however  profound. 

It  has  the  Sustaining  Pedal  and  Automatic  Tracker. 

With  it  you  can  produce  the  same  exquisite  effects  as  with  the  higher  priced 
Steck,  Stuyvesant,  Steinway,  Wheelock  and  Webir  Pianola. 

And  it  sells  for 


Only  $550 — Payments  as  low  as  $3.50  Weekly 
FOR  SALE  IN  CHARLOTTE  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

Parker-Gardner  Co. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 


This  invoking  of  the  “unwritten 
law”  is  becoming  too  monotonous. 
The  loop-hole  is  getting  too  large. 

Year  after  year  the  Ground  Hog 
grows  in  the  confidences  of  well  in- 
formed and  observing  people.  His 
friends  are  increasing  on  us. 

The  DukeWarehouse  plan  is  taking 
with  the  business  world.  It  is  a close 
cousin  to  the  Sub-Treasury,  confined 
to  cotton  and  freed  of  semi-political 
and  office-seeking  features. 

There  is  a promise  of  more  giving 
in  marriage  about  the  White  House. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
has  wrought  so  well  that  he  deserves 
all  the  good  things  coming  to  him. 

This  month  we  will  all  find  out 
whether  Alabama  has  a just  right  to 
head  the  list  of  American  states,  other 
than  alphabetically.  They  have  a 
primary,  in  which  people  of  national 
reputation  figure. 

Mr.  Ceasar  Cone,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Cone,  is  spending  a period  in 
Southern  California.  This  prince  of 
North  Carolina,  man  of  large  affairs 
and  of  unstinted  generosity,  deserves 
an  outing.  It  will,  however,  be  a 
wonder  if  he  can  take  this  short  va- 
cation without  giving  serious  and 
substantial  thought  to  some  worthy 
cause  that  he  knows  of. 

The  state  is  about  to  lose  $20,000 
of  United  States  appropriation  to 
public  roads  of  North  Carolina  on 
account  of  the  alleged  absence  of  a 
report.  In  connection  with  this  the 
name  of  Col.  H.B.  Varner  was  men- 
tioned. Absurd;  you  will  never  catch 
Varner  asleep  at  the  switch  when 
Good  Roads  are  involved.  Some 
government  clerks  just  got  gay  and 
important.  That’s  all. 

That  is  a pretty  large  defalcation 
charged  up  to  a certain  man,  the 
cashier  of  a Trust  Company  and  a 


book-keeper  of  a bank,  in  Goldsboro. 
He  seems  to  have  played  the  game 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
That  old  gambling  machine  catches 
suckers  just  like  molases  does  flies. 
It  does  seem,  too,  that  officers  of  a 
bank,  like  the  general  public,  could 
see  when  a man  is  living  a twenty 
thousand  dollar  life  on  a thousand 
dollar  income. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  feel  a 
deep  sorrow  at  the  announcement  of 


PROF.  JOHN  J.  BLAIR,  SOFT., 
Wilmington  Public  Schools. 


the  death  of  that  lovable  and  godly 
man,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Davis,  D.  D.,  at 
his  home  in  Athens,  Goregia.  For 
twenty  years  Dr.  Davis  preached 
and  moved  in  and  among  Concord 
people,  and  there  is  not  a man,  or 
woman  or  a child  but  that  esteemed 
and  loved  him,  He  was  approach- 
ing the  age  of  ninety.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  and  a helpful  friend  of 
The  Uplift. 

Already  the  Virginia  Antis  are 
predicting  dire  financial  results, 
should  the  state  vote  favorably  in 
the  prohibition  election.  Virginia 
levies  an  enormous  daily  tax  upon 


North  Carolina,  and  losing  this  may 
change  the  drift  and  fortunes  of 
some  men;  but  if  that  is  all  that 
keeps  the  old  mother  of  presidents: 
a-floating,  she  might  be  divided  up' 
and  given  to  the  surrounding  states. 
We  speak  for  the  eastern  section, 
because  we  want  more  work  for  our 
Oyster  Navy. 

Those,  who  have  to  teach  or  those 
who  have  trouble  with  their  spelling, 
will  be  interested  in  the  article  else- 
where in  this  magazine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  spelling.  It  is  how 
spelling  is  taught  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  We  have  seen  a 
class  in  spelling,  and  the  little  fellows 
astonished  us.  It  carried  us  back  to 
the  days  when  a real  speller — The 
Old  Blue-Back — was  in  use  in  the 
state. 

No  Senatorial  district  ever  had  a 
more  faithful  and  efficient  represen- 
tative^ in  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  than  State  Senator 
H.  Neil  Pharr,  of  Mecklenburg.  He 
got  all  the  honors  out  of  it:  he  had 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all; 
served  on  all  of  the  important  com- 
mittees and  was  President-protem. 
He  declines  to  return,  after  five 
terms  of  service,  and  this  will  be  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  state.  If  the  ge- 
ography of  the  next  state  election 
turns  out  one  way,  it  might  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Pharr — that  would 
not  sound  bad. 

Bountiful  success  to  Dr.  S.  B. 
Turrentine,  the  new  president  of  the 
Greensboro  College  for  Women. 
This  old  institution  has  a proud 
record — her  splendid  work  can  be 
traced  in  her  students  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  state,  carrying 
the  blessings  of  the'  training  it  af- 
forded to  hundreds  of  others  by  asso- 
ciation and  contact,  themselves  un- 
moved by  fads  and  fancies,  sticking 
close  to  ideal  home-life  and  a tower 
of  strength  to  church  and  its  mission. 
May  she  and  all  othor  denominational 
institutions  for  men  and  women 
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prosper.  They  are  assets  that  the 
future  must  have. 

Scientific  mining  in  this  section  of 
the  country  was  made  successful  in  a 
practical  way  by  Capt.  A.  Thies.  He 
operated  a mine  to  get  out  the  gold 
and  put  it  in  a marketable  con- 
dition. Most  of  the  mines  now  are 
operated  for  tanning  innocent  lambs 
— and  they  succeed  to  a lamen- 
table degree.  It  is  strange  why 
a man  would  pour  his  money  irA- 
to  a rat-hole  twice  in  succession. 
Capt.  Thies,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  is  quiety  spending  his  days  at 
his  delightful  home  near  Charlotte, 
where  he  counts  his  friends  by  the 
number  of  his  acquaintances.  Capt. 
Thies  takes  a lively  interest  in  our 
institution,  and  this  only  shows  the 
youth  in  a long  well-spent  life. 

Illustrating  his  interesting  article, 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Harris  gives  a 
photograph  of  the  house  in  which 
Daniel  Boone  is  supposed  to  have 
died.  Our  information  places  the 
scene  of  Boone’s  death  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  The  student  of  history 
may  reconcile  this  by  saying  that 
Colorado  was  once  a part  of  Missouri. 
This  little  puzzle  reminds  us  of  a 
statement  made  by  an  aged  kinsmen 
of  Mr.  Harris,  who  died  many  years 
ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poplar 
Tent  church.  This  was  a Mr.  Har- 
ris, too,  and  in  speaking  of  his  father 
said:  “My  father  was  born  in  Anson 
county,  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Meck- 
lenburg county,  died  in  Cabarrus 
county,  but  during  all  that  time  he 
never  moved.” 

The  death  of  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt is  a distinct  loss  to  North  Caro- 
lina. After  seeing  all  the  world,  he 
selected  a spot  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  where  he  budded  an 
estate,  among  the  most  admirable  in 
all  earth.  He  spent  his  enormous 
income  not  in  riotous  living,  but  in 
the  creation  of  an  object  of  beauty, 
of  grandure,  of  inspiration,  teaching 
some  great  lessons  in  system,  order, 
cleanliness  and  improvement.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  widow,  a woman 
of  extraordinary  character,  may  keep 
this  magnificent  property  as  her  home. 


North  Carolina  can  well  count  itself 
fortunate  if  she  can  retain  this  good 
woman  as  a permanent  citizen,  and 
she  continues  the  development  of  the 
estate  along  the  generous  lines  here- 
tofore followed. 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  who  made 
of  the  Raleigh  News  & Observer  a 
great  newspaper,  can  prove  an  alibi. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  North 
Carolinians  begged  him  to  make  his 
paper  a seven-timer  a week.  Mr„ 
Daniels  claimed  his  Sundays.  The 
News  & Observer  announced  a Mon- 
day edition  on  and  after  March  23rd. 
Some  people,  who  throw  fits  over  the 
issue  of  a Monday  paper,  which  nec- 
essarily is  a product  of  Sunday  night 
operation,  do  many  worse  things  than 
that  on  Sunday  and  stand  high  in 
their  respective  communities.  After 
attending  church  in  the  morning,  an 
afternoon  partially  given  over  to 
reading  a first-class  North  Carolina 
paper  helps  in  keeping  many  people 
out  of  bad  company  and  danger. 
That’s  the  only  time  some  men’s  fam- 
ilies learn  to  know  them  by  sight. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  J.  BLAIR. 

In  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  print 
the  picture  of  Prof.  John  J.  Blair. 
North  Carolina  never  had  a more 
efficient  school  man.  In  him  is  com- 
bined the  scholar,  the  teacher,  the 
director  and  the  true  man.  For  years 
he  has  directed  most  successfully, 
from  the  school  view,  and  satisfac- 
torily, from  the  patrons’  view,  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton. They  have  grown  and  prospered, 
and  the  graduates  from  the  Wilming- 
ton schools  take  a high  stand  in 
colleges  and  in  buisness  life. 

Mr.  Blair’s  genial  spirit  makes 
him  popular  with  all  who  enjoy  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  now  and  has 
been  from  its  inauguration  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School;  and  his 
interest,  intelligent  help  and  wise 
counsel  are  great  assests  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution.  Mr.  Blair 
on  a recent  visit  captured  our  boys 
with  an  exercise  in  drawing  in  which 
he  is  an  expert.  Observing  the  prin- 
ciple (and  it  is  a principle)  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull 


boy,  Mr.  Blair  takes  exercise  in  golf, 
having  learned  it  long  before  ex- 
President  Taft  ever  heard  of  the 
sport. 

THE  POWER  OF  A COURAGEOUS 
MAN. 

The  anouncement  of  the  Interstates 
Commerce  Commission  of  its  approval 
of  the  interstates  rate  compromise 
between  the  railroads  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  fixes  an  important 
date  in  state  history.  This  decision 
was  expected  by  all  well-informed 
people,  notwithstanding  the  greed 
and  selfishness  of  several  Virginia 
cities,  which  acted  the  part  of  the 
“dog,  cow  and  hay”  story. 

Many  folks  and  organizations  and 
the  press  played  important  parts  in 
this  victory,  which,  so  far  as  all  legal 
barriers  having  been  removed,  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact.  From 
this  re-adjustment,  it  is  claimed, 
there  will  be  a saving  to  North  Caro- 
lina of  at  least  $2,000,000  annually 
and  at  the  same  time  do  no  injustice 
to  any  other  state.  It  is  well.  This 
is  a more  far-reaching  accomplish- 
ment, in  which  all  people  participate, 
than  the  reduction  of  passenger  rates. 
But  both  contests  and  both  victories 
establish  the  power  of  well  direct- 
ed and  determined  leaders,  who, 
knowing  their  duty  and  having  a 
real  determination,  untainted  with 
the  demagogy  of  agitation  and 
personal  bluster,  had  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  to  do  that  which 
they  believe  to  be  right. 

This  accomplished  fact  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  administration  of 
Governor  Locke  Craig.  It  was  he,  who 
sounded  the  key-note  of  just  freight 
rates  in  his  inaugural  address.  He 
was  not  long  in  seeing  that  intelli- 
gent and  systematic  plans  were 
worked  out.  He  did  it  without 
blowing  trumpets  and  beating  of 
drums.  He  went  about  the  great  un- 
dertaking  calmly,  without  bitterness 
and  without  malice.  He  was  seeking 
the  truth;  and  finding  the  truth,  he 
brought  to  bear  every  power  of  his 
great  office  to  make  that  very  truth 
prevail. 

Had  he  not  made  it  absolutely  clear 
that  he  had  the  nerve  to  call  an  extra 
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session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
was  courageous  enough  to  use  every 
legitimate  power  that  the  state  pos- 
sessed to  bring  about  a just  settle- 
ment of  the  issue,  it  would  now  be 
an  open  subject.  All  effort  would 
have  been  fruitless.  When  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  finally  met  to  consider 
the  proposal  of  the  railroads,  there 
was  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  from 
every  quarter  of  the  state  with  the 
proposition,  and  an  all  but  unanimous 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  which  the  railroads  had  sub- 
mitted through  the  State  Corpora- 
tion Commission. 

A great  assemblage  of  North  Caro- 
linians had  filled  the  great  auditori- 
um in  Raleigh.  In  this  were  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
prominent  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, business  men,  lawyers  and  wo- 
men. A more  representative  gath- 
ering of  the  business  interests  of  the 
state  has  never  come  together.  No 
one  in  that  great  audience  knew 
what  the  Governor  would  recom- 
mend as  to  the  proposition  of  the 
railroads.  The  Just  Freight  Rate 
Association  had  resoluted  against 
it,  many  strong  men  and  agencies 
were  against  it  and,  judging  from 
appearances,  the  proposition  seemed 
doomed. 

When  Governor  Craig  arose  to 
speak  there  was  deep,  painful, 
silence  in  that  great  assemblage. 
Slowly,  thoughtfully,  logically,  elo- 
quently he  unfolded  to  that  great 
body  of  serious  North  Carolinians 
his  position.  Notwithstanding  that 
people  went  there  pledged  against 
what  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
Governor’s  position,  his  great 
earnest,  masterful  address  was  re- 
ceived with  profound  respect  and 
interest.  It  seemed  that  Governor 
Craig  had  taken  into  his  hands,  delib- 
erately and  premeditatedly,  his  whole 
political  life  and  was  calmly  tearing 
it  to  pieces,  thread  by  thread,  and 
casting  them  to  the  uncertain  and 
cruel  winds. 

Not  a soul  in  that  great  gathering 
doubted  the  Governor’s  sincerity, 
his  earnestness,  his  honesty,  his  pa- 
triotism, but  the  great  majority 
thought  that  he  had  erred  in  judg- 


ment; but  the  effect  of  that  speech 
— perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  public 
career  — found  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  that  audience, and  the  states- 
manlike manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  facts  and  the  state’s  position  was 
so  unanswerable  and  convincing  that 
those,  who  were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  accepting  or  rejecting, 
came  to  see  the  whole  matter  from 
another  view-point,  and  the  way  was 
clear. 

Without  the  statesmanlike  courage 
and  the  masterful  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  of  the  controversy,  mani- 
fested and  exhibited  by  Governor 
Craig,  the  matter  of  any  accomplish- 
ment towards  regulation  of  inter- 
states freight  rates,  would  yet  be 
an  unsettled  matter  for  the  future. 
If  Governor  Craig  accomplishes  noth- 
ing more,  his  administration  will  go 
down  in  state  history  as  distinctively 
successful  and  able. 

ALL  FOOLS’  DAY. 

There  are  a number  of  theories 
regarding  the  origin  of  All  Fools’ 
Day,  but  nothing  authentic  can  be 
had,  at  this  late  date,  as  to  who 
started  the  idea  or  for  w hat  purpose. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  the  first 
day  of  April  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  All  Fools’  Day  and  a day  on 
which  it  has  long  been  a custom  to 
fool  some  one  into  a bootless  errand, 
or  by  making  some  one  the  butt  of 
a joke,  innocent  or  otherwise. 

Exercising  the  privileges  of  this 
day  has  been  traced  with  a certainty 
to  the  year  1582  in  France;  and  the 
victim  of  the  joke  in  those  times 
was  called  an  “April  fish,”  because 
of  his  readiness  to  bite — a kind  of  a 
“sucker.” 

The  observance  of  the  day  has 
been  carried,  in  certain  instances,  to 
an  extreme,  wherein  property  dam- 
age or  injury  to  life  followed.  It  is 
a well-known  fact  that  the  fellow 
that  enjoys  most  the  springing  of  a 
joke  on  another  is  himself  the  least 
capable  of  relishing  one  at  his  own 
expense,  and  oftentimes  proceeds  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself  when  he  has 
been  made  the  victim. 

The  old  custom  of  loading  a purse 
with  an  explosive  to  make  the  recip- 


ient “jump  lively”  has  been  known 
to  have  cost  a youth  his  eye-sight; 
the  placing  of  an  inflated  paper  poke, 
loaded  with  a brick,  on  the  side-walk, 
has  cost  the  man  a broken  toe  when 
attempting  to  kick  it  out  of  his  way; 
the  removal  of  front  door  steps  has 
caused  a broken  limb.  Civilization 
has  ostracised  this  kind  of  jokes. 
How  much  better  is  it  to  quietly  drop 
a stick  of  candy  into  some  poor  boy’s 
pocket;  to  secretly  place  a sack  of 
flour  before  the  door  of  a house  in 
which  there  are  illness,  sorrow  and 
want;  to  drop  a flower,  where  a thorn 
is  expected,  and  do  other  acts  of 
kindness  and  mercy.  Many  a young 
girl  could  play  a practical  joke  on 
some  young  man  by  stopping  short 
of  the  Tango  Hall  and  dropping  into 
church  where  Lenten  services  are 
being  held;  many  a mother  could 
play  a practical  joke  on  her  daughter 
by  keeping  her  at  home  one  full  even- 
ing and  taking  her  into  her  confidence 
and  warning  her  about  the  great  and 
serious  situations  that  may  confront 
her  in  her  young  life  and  woman- 
hood; or  the  husband  might  April- 
fool  his  wife  by  remaining  away 
from  the  club  or  loafing  one  day  and 
night  and  stay  at  home,  assisting  in 
home-keeping  and  home-happiness. 

There  are  many  ways  of  honoring 
All  Fools’  Day  without  resorting  to 
acts  of  vandalism  and  fiendishness  or 
make  the  plays  of  an  animal.  The 
custom  can  be  made  a delightful  one, 
if  you  leave  out  injury  and  do  those 
things  which  leave  no  scars. 


IT’S  A DISEASE. 

In  years  gone  by  some  of  the 
churches  put  into  their  plan  of  con- 
duct for  members  and  into  the  code 
of  rules  certain  very  clear-cut 
Donts.  Among  them  was  a pro- 
nouncement against  dancing.  To 
violate  that  rule  meant  a churching. 
We  are  not  an  authority  on  dancing, 
never  feeling  that  it  was  necessary 
at  all,  but  never  assuming  that  one 
who  danced  was  not  our  equal;  but 
people,  in  whose  character  and  purity 
we  have  absolute  faith,  tell  us  that 
the  dancing  engaged  in  before  the 
war  and  long  years  after  was  grace- 
ful, safe  and  classy,  and  the  indul- 
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ging  of  it  threatened  in  no  wise  the 
moral  rectitude  of  those  who  prac- 
ticed it. 

But  people  were  unchurched  for 
doing  this.  And  yet  those  who  in- 
dulged dancing  did  not  turn  crazy 
about  it  to  the  neglect  of  duty, 
church  and  health.  Church  dis- 
cipline seems  to  have  gone  to  sleep 
at  the  switch.  There  is  being  toler- 
ated in  many  communities  among 
the  young — so  young  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  dance 
any  kind  of  a dance — some  near-vul- 
gar and  near-indecent  stunts,  desig- 
nated by  Tango,  Bunny-hung  and 
Turkey  trot.  It’s  a daily  affair.  It 
seems  to  have  stampeded  the  young 
and  foolish.  It  holds  them  slaves 
like  a dope,  a drug,  or  a disease. 
They  are  tied,  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
devotion  to  the  horrible  thing,  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  of  serious 
thought  or  faithful  service.  There 
is  a something  in  it  that  does  not 
appeal  to  the  goodness  of  the  heart 
or  the  welfare  of  soul,  or  the  unre- 
strained young  would  not  run  plumb 
crazy  over  it. 

It  forgets  the  brain  entirely,  and 
magnifies  the  cultivation  of  the 
heels  and  lower  limbs,  giving  the 
animal  in  us,  which  is  temporal,  an 
excitement  and  advantage  over  the 
spirit,  the  soul,  which  is  eternal. 

Quiet,  thoughtful  people  that  have 
a concern  for  the  modesty  and  the 
welfare  of  the  future  women  sober- 
ly ask  themselves  how  can  so  and  so 
permit  her  daughter  to  engage  in 
this  miserable,  ungraceful  thing, 
night  after  night.  People  have 
wondered  why  young  boys,  with  not 
much  behind  them,  a hazy  present 
and  a future  absolutely  without  a 
foot-hold  or  the  promise  of  one,  idl- 
ing their  days,  carousing  the  tango 
to  late  hours  at  night  and  huddled 
in  bed  late  into  the  day,  could  pos- 
sibly attract  her,  a hopeful  girl,  a 
Sunday  school  pupil,  a church  mem- 
ber, a needed  influence  for  the  moral 
uplift  of  the  future,  the  mistress  of 
a home.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
some  mothers  have  expressed  in  flow- 
ing, flighty  language  their  absorb- 
ing delight  over  their  daughters’ 
expertness  in  these  near-vulgar 
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stunts.  How  a mother  can  get  the 
consent  of  her  mind,  her  soul,  her 
sense  of  modesty,  so  far  forgetting 
the  power  and  great  need  of  a mod- 
est womanhood,  to  regard  her  daugh- 
ter’s proficiency  in  the  horrible  Tan- 
go as  an  accomplishment  is  startling. 

They  say  that  the  craze — the  dis- 
ease— has  become  so  contageous  and 
malignant  that  it  has  attacked  the 
daughters  and  sons  of  church  officers, 
even  of  ministers.  And  yet  with  all 
this  knowledge  of  its  fascination  and 
power  to  enslave,  the  church  remains 
quiet,  and  the  thing  goes  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  Some  of  these  days, 
in  some  dark  hour,  we  tremble  in  our 
fear  that  some  poor  boy  or  girl  will 
curse  the  day  that  a guiding  and  re- 
sponsible hand  did  not  stop  this  mad- 
ness, and  unrestrained  craze. 

Without  being  sectional  and  with- 
out feeling,  this  writer  can  not  under- 
stand why  Southern  women  will  sit 
by  so  passively  while  their  children 
are  striving  to  excel  in  that  very 
thing  that  had  its  origin  and  concep- 
tion in  the  sorry,  sinful  music-halls, 
with  bar-room  attachments,  in  the 
North.  The  very  parentage  of  the 
thing  ought  to  condemn  it  ;n  a nor- 
mal atmosphere.  The  Women’s 
Clubs,  Betterment  Associations  and 
Civic  Leagues  could  do  no  better  ser- 
vice for  their  respective  communi- 
ties than  to  drive  out  from  their 
midst  the  condition  that  makes  this 
craze  thrive — moral  health  is  more 
important  than  physical  health. 

The  most  distressing  feature  about 
Tango  and  her  ugly  cousins  lies  in 
the  fact  that  some  folks  regard  it  as 
an  “entrance  into  society.”  Pity 
the  society  of  which  Tango  is  the  god- 
mother! and  pity  the  ambition  and 
soul-spirit  of  a parent  that  invokes 
Tango's  endorsement  for  a social 
position  for  her  child. 

Pity  Poor  Society  ! 

GOODNESS. 

In  this  impersonal  manner,  the 
lack  of  space  forbidding  an  adequate 
and  deserving  notice  of  scores  of  ex- 
pressions, The  Uplift  must  tell  of 
its  great  happiness  in  finding  itself 
so  cordially  received  and  welcomed 
by  the  press,  and  by  our  old  and 
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new  readers  from  every  quarter  of 
the  state. 

The  man  or  the  set  of  men,  who 
could  not  work  and  would  not  bend 
every  effort  to  try  to  be  worthy  of 
the  nice  things,  said  and  done  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  by  the  press  and 
correspondents,  would  be  out  of  place 
in  noi  mal  society.  We  have  received 
sympathetic  and  helpful  notices  that 
give  us  a worthy  pride  in  our  work; 
and  the  amunition  to  carry  on  the 
work  came  in  the  form  of  stamps, 
real  coin  of  the  realm,  registered  let- 
ters, checks  and  such  like — not  exact- 
ly a pounding,  but  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  good  things  awaiting  us 
at  the  hands  of  a generous  and  great 
people,  North  Carolinians. 

Man’s  greatest  asset  consists  not  in 
worldly,  material  things,  but  in  the 
character  and  number  of  trusting 
and  sympathetic  friends.  That  this 
condition  is  growing  and  extending 
makes  the  task  throw  off  the  burden, 
the  load  to  lose  its  weight  and  many 
more  things  made  possible.  So  the 
little  band  of  folks  that  is  making 
this  magazine,  which  is  a part  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  in  setting  on  foot  many  un- 
fortunate boys,  who  have  lost  their 
heads  and  bearing,  and  unaided  are 
drifting  and  drifting  out  and  further 
out  into  the  sea  of  hopelessness, 
counts  itself  particularly  fortunate 
and  blessed  in  the  growing  number 
and  the  character  of  its  friends. 

Note;  the  record  book  of  subscri- 
bers is  a very  large  book,  purposely 
for  you,  and  there  is  room  for  all. 
Reader  there  is  space  reserved  for 
you,  for  your  help,  for  your  sympa- 
thy. Give  us  the  direction  how  to 
enter  your  name. 


WHAT  A GOOD  WOMAN  DID. 

(A  Copy) 

Mildred,  N.  C.,  March,  6,  1914 
Board  of  Trustees 
Jackson  Training  School 
Concord,  N.  C. 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for 
ten  dollars.  1 hope  it  will  help 
some  as  every  little  helps. 

Yours  truly, 

(Miss) — 

P.  S.  You  will  excuse  my  un- 
steady hand  when  you  remember 
that  1 am  86  years  old. 
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EDWIN  YATES  WEBB,  Congressman  From  the  9th  N.  C. 


Hon.  Edwin  Yates  Webb,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  9th  district 
of  North  Carolina,  was,  when  elected 
for  the  first  time  in  1902,  a little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age;  he 
was  born  at  Shelby,  N.  C.,  Ma>  23rd, 
1872. 

Mr.  Webb  was  educated  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  licensed  to 
practice  law  in  February  1894;  and 
the  next  important  date  in  his  life, 
the  very  best  thing  he  ever  did,  in 
or  out  of  Congress,  was  his  happy 
marriage,  Nov.  15th,  1894,  to  Miss 
Willie  Simmons,  of  Wake  Forest. 
Blessing  this  union  there  have  come 
into  the  delightful  home  of  this  happy 
couple  three  children — two  boys  and 
one  girl. 

Immediately  after  being  licensed 
to  practice  law,  Mr.  Webb  associated 
himself  with  his  brother,  J.  L.  Webb, 
then  a solicitor.  This  partnership 
terminated  when  his  brother  became 
judge  of  the  Superior  court,  and  in 
passing  it  may  be  trutfully  said  that 
no  state  ever  enjoyed  among  its  judic- 
iary a cleaner,  or  purer  or  more 
faithful  Judge.  Mr.  Webb,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  a State  Sen- 
tor  in  1901;  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  1900,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Senatorial  district  in  1896;  was 
chairman  of  the  Cleveland  county 
Democratic  Executive  Committee 
1898-1902,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1902,  1904,  1906,  1908,  1910 
and  1912. 

In  all  of  these  positions  Mr.  Webb 
enjoyed  the  confidences  of  the  people 
and  his  associates;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
these  offices  brought  him  close  to  the 
people,  who  in  turn  learned  to  love 
him  to  that  degree  which  amounts  to 
a marked  popularity.  It  is  not  effer- 
vescent— it  is  the  genuine  kind,  the 
only  kind  that  an  intimate  and  long 
association  produces. 

Congressman  Webb  is  an  example 
of  the  congressman,  who  has  ably, 
faithfully  and  studiously  watched  the 
interests  of  his  constituency.  He  is 
also  a type  of  the  congressman,  who 
feels  that  his  full  time  and  his  best 
services  belong  to  the  people,  whose 
servant  he  recognizes  himself  to  be. 
If  Congressman  Webb  is  absent  from 
the  halls  of  Congress,  it  is  on  a mis- 
sion as  the  honored  representative  of 
the  body  in  some  matter  that  concerns 
legislation  of  common  interest  or  the 
interest  of  his  constituency.  He  is 
regarded  by  his  fellows  as  a working 
member  and  impresses  all  as  regard- 


ing his  position  seriously  and  worth 
while.  A character  like  this  always 
becomes  conspicuous  and  sooner  or  la- 
ter must,  per  force,  become  a leader. 
And  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  no 
congressman  are  valued  higher  or 
more  trust-worthy  than  that  accord- 
ed to  the  ability  and  sincerity  of  Con- 
gressman Webb. 

Congressman  Webb’s  interest  in 
legislation  has  not  been  confined  to 
his  district.  While  never  neglecting 
its  affairs,  he  has  as  a result  of  long 
experience,  observation  and  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
grasped  larger  and  broader  subjects 
ably  and  successfully.  Among  the 
acts  of  general  legislation,  for  which 
peculiar  credit  lies  at  the  door  of 
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Congressman  Webb,  is  his  amend- 
ment to  the  purefood  bill,  providing 
that  manufacturers  of  patent  medi- 
cines be  forced  to  state  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  package  or  the  bottle 
the  percentage  of  morphine,  opium, 
cocaine,  alcohol  and  other  habit- 
forming drugs  contained  therein. 
And  this  is  the  law  today,  and  the 
wisdom  and  benefit  of  it  are  of  un- 
told value  to  the  public  in  protection 
of  health,  lives  and  character.  It 
gives  the  individual  a warning  that 
amounts  to  self-protection. 

Another  piece  of  general  legisla- 
tion, far  reaching  in  that  it  touches 
at  a vital  question  that  is  more  agitat- 
ed and  concerns  a greater  number  of 
individuals  than  any  other  piece  of 
legislation,  was  his  engineering 
through  and  securing  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Interstates  Liquor 
Law.  No  small  man  could  have 
done  this.  Active  and  well-directed 


service  in  Congress  gave  to  Mr.  Webb 
the  legislative  influence  and  power 
to  attain  this  wonderful  success 
against  great  odds  and  an  insideous 
pressure. 

Mr.  Webb  is  regaded  by  the  older 
members  of  Congress  as  one  of  a 
group  of  young  men  having  distinct- 
ive ability  and  force  of  character. 
During  the  present  congress,  and 
during  the  absence  of  Judge  Clayton, 
Congressman  Webb  was  selected  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  one  of  the  four  most  im- 
portant and  powerful  committees. 
If  for  any  reason  that  Judge  Clayton 
does  not  return  to  the  next  Congress, 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee 
will  undoubtedly  fall  to  Mr.  Webb, 
should  he  be  chosen  by  his  district 
to  succeed  himself.  Should  these 
things  come  to  pass,  it  will  be  a 
proud  day  for  the  Old  North  State 
— having  the  chairmanship  of  four 
of  the  most  important  committees, 
two  in  the  Senate  and  two  in  the 
House;  but  it  is  just  what  good  old 
North  Carolina  is  entitled  to. 

With  a clean  and  successful  record 
behind  him,  with  a clean  and  upright 
private  life  with  him  all  the  while, 
with  the  strength  of  young  life  at 
his  command  and  with  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  those  who  know  him, 
Congressman  Webb  seems  promised 
a future  of  usefulness  and  brilliancy, 
in  which  North  Carolina,  which  we 
all  love,  has  a share. 

The  Harvester  a Boy’s  Invention. 

In  1830  Obed  Hussey,  of  Ohio,  was 
inventing  a reaping  machine,  the 
first  ever  designed  in  this  country. 
His  chief  difficulty  was  the  cutting 
device,  which  was  three  large  sickles, 
set  in  a frame  and  revolved  so  as  to 
cut  into  grain.  It  would  not  work 
satisfactorily.  A young  son,  watch- 
ing the  experiments,  asked  his  father 
why  he  did  not  use  a lot  of  big  scis- 
sors, with  one  handle  fastened  to  one 
bar  and  the  other  handle  to  a 
sliding  bar,  thus  opening  and  closing 
them.  Hussey  instantly  adopted 
the  idea,  substituting  for  scissors 
the  two  saw-toothed  blades  which 
are  in  common  use  to-day  on  harv- 
esters, the  cutting  action  being  quite 
similar  to  that  of  scissors. 

From  the  boy’s  suggestion  he  per- 
fected, in  one  week,  a machine  on 
which  he  had  in  vain  exercised  all  his 
ingenuity  for  the  preceding  two 
year.  The  princible  of  that  cutting 
device  is  the  principle  of  all  of  the 
great  harvesting  machines,  and  its 
benefit  to  the  farming  industry  of 
the  entire  world  has  been  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  invention  for 
use  on  the  farm. -George  F.  Stratton. 
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Forty-nine  Years  Ago  General  Lee’s  Surrender  Occurred. 


On  the  9th  of  April,  1865  just  forty-nine  years  ago,  at  Appomattox  in  Virginia,  General  Robert  E.  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  General  U.  S.  Grant.  There  closed  the  greatest  struggle,  between  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  in  all 
history.  There  are  fewer  people  living  today  who  remember  that  fierce  conflict  than  those,  who  knew  it  not.  Per- 
haps no  conflict  in  human  experience  since  the  world  began  ever  changed  the  drift  of  life  or  the  fortunes  of  men 
more  largely  than  this,  save  alone  the  fruits  of  the  conflict  which  Jesus  Christ  had  on  earth,  in  resisting  the  temp- 
tations of  the  devil,  establishing  the  church  and  conquering  death. 

On  Sunday,  April  10th,  1865,  General  Lee  thus  addressed  his  soldiers: 

After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms 


unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  over- 
whelming numbers  and  resources.  I need  not  tell  the 
survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I have  consented  to 
this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them,  but,  feeling  that 
valour  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that 
could  compensate  for  the  loss  that  would  have  attended 
the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I have  determined  to 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services 


of  the  agreement,  officers  and  men  can  return  to  their 
homes  and  remain  there  until  exchanged.  You  will  take 
with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  faithfully  performed;  and  I earnestly 
pray  that  a mercifnl  God  will  extend  to  you  His  bless- 
ings and  protection.  With  an  increasing  admiration  for 
your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  con- 
sideration of  myself,  I bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  TEACHING  SPELLING. 


No  more  o’er  human  hearts  to  wave, 
Its  tattered  folds  forever  furled; 

We  laid  in  an  honored  grave, 

And  left  its  memories  to  the  world . 

The  agony  of  long,  long  years, 

May,  in  a moment,  be  compressed, 

And  with  a grief  too  deep  for  tears, 
A heart  may  be  oppressed. 

Oh!  there  are  those  who  die  too  late 
For  faith  in  God,  and  Right,  and 
Truth— 

The  cold  mechanic  grasp  of  Fate 
Hath  crushed  the  roses  of  their 
youth. 

More  blessed  are  the  dead  who  fell 
Beneath  it  in  unfaltering  trust, 

Than  we,  who  loved  it  passing  well, 
Yet  lived  to  see  it  trailed  in  dust. 

It  hath  no  future  which  endears, 

And  this  farewell  shall  be  our  last: 

Embalm  it  in  a nation’s  tears, 

And  consecrate  it  to  the  past! 

To  mouldering  hands  that  to  it  clung, 
And  flaunted  it  in  hostile  faces. 

To  pulseless  arms  that  round  it  flung, 
The  terror  of  their  last  embrace — 

To  our  dead  heroes — to  the  hearts 
That  thrill  no  more  to  love  or 
glory, 

To  those  who  acted  well  their  parts, 
Who  died  in  youth  and  live  in 
glory— 

With  tears  forever  be  it  told, 

Until  oblivion  covers  all: 

Until  the  heavens  themselves  wear 
old, 

And  totter  slowly  to  their  fall. 


It  is  a recognized  fact  that  the 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  sent  out 
from  the  graded  schools  and  high 
schools  to-day,  are  very  poor  spell- 
ers. The  pupils  who  go  from  these 
schools  to  seek  employment  in  the 
business  world  have  much  trouble 
with  their  spelling — business  men 
hesitate  to  employ  them.  Nothing 
spoils  the  effect  of  a letter  more  than 
for  it  to  contain  misspelled  words. 
The  sentence  structure  may  be  poor, 
or  the  penmanship  may  be  almost  il- 
legible,but  even  these  will  not  detract 
as  much  from  the  letter  as  will  bad 
spelling.  Certainly,  no  one  will  give 
a letter  the  proper  attention  if  the 
spelling  is  bad.  Business  men  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  are  requiring 
good  spellers  in  their  typewriting  and 
book-keeping  departments. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  is 
trying  to  do  its  part  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  business  world  for 
better  spellers.  Its  teachers  have  de- 
vised not  a new  method,  but  a 
method  embracing  all  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  for  the  thorough  teaching 
of  spelling.  A “Senior”  class  has 
been  organized.  The  pupils  are 
supposed  to  be  fairly  good  spellers 
before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  it. 
The  object  of  this  class  is  to  put  a 
higher  reputation  on  the  spelling  of 
this  school. 

The  book  used  by  the  “Senior” 
class  in  which  to  write  the  dictated 
lessons  is  strictly  a Jackson  Training 
School  idea,- — it  was  planned  in  the 
school  department,  and  was  printed 
by  the  boys  in  the  Uplift  office.  It 
is  made  on  the  style  of  a composition 
book.  On  each  right-hand  page  are 


three  columns,  with  blank  spaces  for 
fifteen  words  in  each.  Two  of  these 
columns  are  used  for  writing  words 
when  dictated  by  the  teacher;  the 
third  is  used  for  corrections, — when 
a word  is  misspelled  in  the  lesson  it 
is  correctly  written  in  the  third  col- 
umn. There  are  also  blank  spaces 
at  the  top  of  each  right-hand  page 
for  the  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the 
date,  the  mark,  and  the  pledge;  and 
there  is  a blank  space  left  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  name  of  the  pupil  who 
corrects  the  lesson.  The  left-hand 
pages  are  blank.  'They  are  used  by 
the  pupils  in  the  study  and  correc- 
tion of  the  lessons  given  on  the  right- 
hand  pages. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  this:  The 
teacher  prepares  a list  of  words 
that  are  useful  in  buisness  and  in 
the  average  modern  writing.  They 
are  taken  from  the  various  text 
books, — readers,  histories,  geogra- 
phies, arithmetics  and  grammars,  as 
well  as  from  the  spelling  books. 
The  words  are  divided  into  lessons 
of  thirty  words  each.  In  presenting 
the  lesson  the  teacher  pronounces 
the  words,  which  are  written  with 
ink  by  the  pupils  in  the  proper 
space  for  “Dictated  Words”  on  the 
right-hand  page  of  the  spelling 
book.  The  books  are  then  exchanged; 
the  teacher  has  the  class  to  spell 
the  words  orally,  each  pupil  check- 
ing the  mistakes  in  the  lesson  which 
he  holds.  The  books  are  returned 
to  the  owner,  and  everyone  grades 
his  work.  The  lesson  is  then  left 
with  the  pupil  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions printed  on  the  cover  page 
(Continued  on  Page  15.) 
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HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


When  President  Wilson’s 
cabinet  was  announced, 

March  4th,  1913,  the  reading 
public  of  North  Carolina 
at  least  was  not  surprised 
to  see,  among  other  distin- 
guished men  for  exalted  and 
important  positions  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  official  family, 
the  name  of  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, editor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  & Observer.  Mr. 

Daniels  is  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

This  appointment  was,  in 
no  small  degree,  a great 
compliment  to  North  Caroli- 
na as  well  as  a marked 
recognition  of  the  ability 
and  high  character  of  Mr. 

Daniels  himself.  No  man 
with  similar  opportunities 
and  like  advantages  ever, 
anywhere  or  at  any  period, 
wrought  better  or  more 
worthily  than  has  Josephus 
Daniels  since  early  man- 
hood. Surmounting  difficul- 
ty after  difficulty,  overcom- 
ing severe  and  great  odds 
such  as  are  met  with  in  the 
business  world,  Piaintaining 
an  unyielding  position  on 
questions  of  policy  and  purpose 
not  always  in  the  majority,  holdihg 
high  the  banner  of  causes  at  times 
objectionable  and  bitterly  opposed, 
cramped  by  small  means,  this  man 
established  a distinctively  great 
newspaper,  which  politically  for 
twenty  years  shaped  many  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  and  whose  views 
stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  in  state  and  nation. 

When  Editor  Daniels  was  named 
for  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  certain 
small  criticisms  appeared  here  and 
there.  Nothing  he  could  do  in 
Washington,  or  say,  escaped  parad- 
ing in  certain  papers.  Even  the  old 
cow  that  went  along  with  the  lease 


Seeing  the  Shingles. 

An  old  farmer  in  Maine  once  rented 
the  sloping  roof  of  his  barn  to  a sign 
painter  for  an  advertising  firtn. 
The  painter  put  up  his  ladders,  and 
made  what  he  thought  was  a fine  job 
of  it,  painting  glaring  letters  all  over 
the  wide  expanse.  He  came  down 
and  stood  off  admiringly.  Then  he 
said  to  the  farmer’  “Isn’t  that  all 
right?” 

The  farmer  turned  a slow  glance 
to  the  well-known  roof. 

“Tolerable  good,”  he  said;”  but 


HON.  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS. 

of  his  home  in  Washington  came  in 
for  considerable  and  ridiculous  no- 
toriely.  The  Brilliant  Old  Sinner— 
the  New  York  Sun — never  fails  to 
put  a color  of  levity  into  all  it  has  to 
say  about  Mr.  Daniels  anti  the 
administration  of  his  high  office.  The 
fear  of  the  disappointed  and  the 
pessimist  has  not  been  realized. 
While  more  or  less  small  paragraph- 
ing was  being  indulged  in,  this  man 
of  iron,  of  courage,  of  genuine 
ability  — the  man  of  purpose — was 
mastering  the  details  of  his  office;  and 
soon  reforms  began  to  take  place  in 
such  quick  succession  that  those  who 
did  not  know  him  began  to  see  and 
admire  the  man  behind  the  navy. 


you  kin  see  the  shingles  through  it.” 

The  sign  painter  needed  no  more 
criticism.  He  went  to  work  afresh, 
and  painted  a solid  white  back- 
ground to  the  lettering,  so  as  to  ob- 
literate all  idea  of  the  old,  time- 
stained  shingling.  He  knew  a good 
critic  when  he  saw  one — or  he  would 
not  have  been  a good  sign  painter. 

“You  kin  see  the  shingles  through 
it — ” how  that  applies  to  many 
things  in  life!  The  brand-new  let- 
tering one  puts  on  a thing  is  enough. 
The  original  shingles  often  show. 
Especially  in  religion  is  this  true. 


We  are  not  an  expert  on 
water,  especially  sea  water, 
and  we  do  not  know  much 
about  the  technical  terms 
in  handling  a gun-boat — 
whether  to  say  gee  or  haw, 
or  tell  ’em  to  turn  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  or  how 
it  feels  to  go  up  in  a flying 
machine,  or  go  down  in  one 
of  the  navy’s  diving  mach- 
ines— but  there  is  one  thing 
certain:  Josephus  Daniels 
has  convinced  the  public,  the 
part  that  takes  an  interest 
in  the  navy,  that  he  is  a 
master  of  the  details  of  his 
office  and  knows  more  about 
the  navy,  after  just  one  year, 
than  many  high  officials 
knew  at  the  close  of  their 
service.  Again,  there  is  more 
doing  among  those  in  the 
navy  who  have  their  name 
on  the  pay-roll  than  in 
many  years  past.  They  know 
that  there  is  a live  wire  at 
the  business-end  of  the 
navy.  It  is  well. 

The  ability  and  high  char- 
acter of  the  Secretary  Navy 
have  become  so  well  known 
and  recognized  that  his 
services  and  advice  are  sought  on 
frequent  occasions  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  But  to  North  Caro- 
linians this  is  no  surpiise.  A man 
of  native  ability,  a man  of  energy,  a 
man  of  rugged  honesty,  a man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  a man  of 
clean  personal  life  and  character  just 
can’t  be  lost  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  whether  his  national  drink 
be  grape  juice  or  butter  milk, 
for  the  latter  of  which  Secretary 
Daniels  shows  a longing  and  an 
abiding  taste,  and  this  explains  his 
demand  that  the  cow  (which  is  a 
butter-milk  cow  of  great  record)  be 
included  in  the  lease  of  his  Washing- 
ton home. 


The  background  as  well  as  the  letter- 
ing of  life  must  be  transformed.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  write  religion  across  the 
old,  stained,  worn  background.  Peo- 
ple see  the  old,  accustomed  shingles 
just  the  same,  and  they  spoil  the  new 
lettering. 

If  life  is  to  carry  a transforming 
message,  it  must  be  itself  transform- 
ed. The  Christian,  young  or  old,  who 
forgets  this  will  never  be  of  much  val- 
ue and  there  are  a good  many  who 
need  to  consider  this  seriously  today, 
if  they  really  wish  to  count  for 
Christ. — Exchange. 
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EASTER  PRAISES. 

How  can  I in  this  Easter  share? 

My  dead  are  hidden  out  of  sight 
Beneath  the  lilies  pure  and  white, 
Beside  me  is  a vacant  chair. 

How  can  I kneel  in  church  to-day, 
Where  joyful  alleluias  rise, 

When  from  my  side,  beyond  the 
skies, 

The  ones  I love  are  far  away. 

And  yet  1 know  that  while  I weep, 
The  grave  holds  not  my  treasure 
fair, 

Oh  God!  be  thanked  not  here  but 
there 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And  while  the  swelling  notes  of 
praise 

Float  up  through  vault  and  fluted 
dome, 

My  loved  ones  in  Our  Father’s 
Home, 

Their  joyful  Easter  anthems  raise. 

Why  seek  the  living  with  the  dead? 
The  dead  are  but  the  living  now, 
I cannot  tell,  I know  not  how, 

But  yet  they  live  with  Christ,  then- 
head. 

Sweet  Easter  day.  bright  Easter  day, 
Thy  praises  bring  me  holy  cheer; 
Thank  God  for  loved  ones  who 
are  here, 

Thank  God  for  loved  ones  far  away. 

• — E.  A.  Wingard,  D.D. 


Bright  Easter  Day — April  1 2. 

Easter  is  not  a fixed  festival,  coming  on  the  same  date  every  year  as  does 
Christmas.  The  Century  Dictionary  has  to  say:  It  is  a festival  observed  in 
the  Christian  church,  from  early  times,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  It  corresponds  with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  which 
in  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  is  called  once  by  the  name  of  Easter 
(Acts  XII,  4.)  The  name  appears  several  times  in  earlier  versions. 

Easter  is  the  Sunday  which  follows  that  14th  day  of  the  calendar  moon 
which  falls  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day  of  March. 


Easter  Hymn. 

(They  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  ” — 
Rev.  3:14.) 

Who  are  these  in  robes  of  white, 

Standing  round  about  the  throne, 

While  the  Lamb  in  glory  bright 
Calls  and  crowns  them  as  His  own? 

Crimson  once,  as  white  as  snow 
Now  they  stand  a shining  throng, 

And  their  happy  praises  flow, 

As  they  sing  their  Easter  song. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  once  slain, 

All  exalted  be  His  name! 

Every  saint  His  name  shall  bless, 

And  His  rule  each  tongue  confess. 

(“They  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  — Rev.  2.  11.) 

Slaves  of  sin  they  were  below, 

But  they  felt  the  precious  flood, 

Which  from  Calv’ry’s  cross  did  flow, 

And  they  conquered  by  the  blood. 

Now  as  victors,  crowned  with  gold, 

With  the  Lamb  they  live  and  reign, 

Safe  forever  in  His  fold, 

Hark!  to  their  exultant  strain. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  once  slain, 

All  exalted  be  His  name! 

Every  saint  His  name  shall  bless, 

And  His  rule  each  tongue  confess. 

(“These  are  they  which  followthe  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth.”  —Rev.  14  4.) 
Ready  at  His  least  command, 

Counting  not  the  shame  or  woe, 

Would  they  answer  to  the  Lamb, 

Where  Thou  goest  we  will  go; 

Now,  amid  those  pastures  green, 

On  immortal  joys  they  feed, 

And  they  sing  by  life’s  pure  stream, 

Whereso’er  the  Lamb  doth  lead. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  once  slain, 

All  exalted  be  His  name! 

Every  saint  His  name  shall  bless, 

And  His  rule  each  tongue  confess. 

(“The  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. ’’  — Rev. 21:23.) 

In  that  holy  city  bright, 

Neither  son  nor  moon  doth  shine, 

For  the  Lamb,  He  is  its  light, 

With  His  radiant  form  divine. 

In  His  light  His  servents  walk, 

Cast  their  crowns  beneath  His  feet, 

Of  His  glorious  death  they  talk, 

And  in  sweetest  song  repeat. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb  once  slain, 

All  exalted  be  His  name! 

Every  saint  His  name  shall  bless, 

And  His  rule  each  tongue  confess. 

— E.  A.  Wingard,  D.D. 
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U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Las  Animas,  Col. 

Richard  P.  Harris. 

Richard  P.  Harris  was  born  in  Charlotte  twenty-four  years  ago.  He  is  the  son 
of  Editor  and  Mrs.  Wade  H.  Harris,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  was  named  for 
his  grand-father,  the  late  Richard  S.  Harris,  a long  time  popular  and  leading 
citizen  of  Cabarrus  county.  “Dick,”  as  he  is  familiarly  known  among  his  numerous 
friends,  is  a handsome,  genial  young  fellow.  He  has  a bright  intellect,  and,  like 
his  father  and  grand-father,  he  can  see  humor  in  most  any  occasion;  and  it  is  this 

cheeriness,  coupled  with  brightness  and 
high  character,  that  has  made  him  popular 
with  all  who  know  him. 

Before  he  reached  manhoor),  young  Har- 
ris exhibited  a liking  for  the  newspaper 
business — just  born  in  him.  Alter  finish- 
ing school,  he  did  considerable  work  on 
the  Charlotte  Chronicle  and  later  on  the 
Raleigh  Evening  Times.  Early  last  year, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  an  important 
clerkship  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Senate.  Last  fall,  while  on  duty 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Harris  contracted 
tuberculosis,  and  in  a very  short  time  his 
condition  became  alarming  to  his  family 
and  friends.  He  was  ordered  to  take  a 
rest,  and  hte  physician  carried  him  lo  the 
noted  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Las  Animas, 
Colorado. 

Almost  from  the  first  week  after  reach- 
ing there,  improvement  was  noticeable. 
And  it  will  be  gratifying  to  his  many 
friends  to  know  that  he  has,  in  this  short 
time,  gained  seventeen  pounds,  feels  fine, 
eats  heartily,  sleeps  well,  and  was  hanker- 
ing to  “start  a newspaper  out  West”  but 
somebody  told  him  of  Red  Buck’s  opinion 
of  Western  Newspaper  business,  and 
that  settled  it. 

Our  readers  will  enjoy  the  article,  which  Mr.  Harris  kindly  sent  us  for  publica- 
tion in  THE  UPLIFT.  It  tells  of  the  great  and  humane  work  the  National 
Government  is  doing  for  its  men,  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the  white  plague. 
But  the  showing  herein  made  robs  tuberculosis  of  much  of  its  terror. 


From  many  viewpoints  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  located  at  Las 
Animas,  Colorado,  is  one  of  great 
interest.  The  hospital  today  and  the 
results  within  Ihe  past  few  years 
will  show  what  a wonderful  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  doctors  of  the 
country  in  checking  The  Great  White 
Plague.  Not  checking  it  alone  in 
spreading,  but  proving  to  the  world 
that  when  a person  has  contracted 
the  disease  there  is  still  hope  of  his 
being  able  within  a year  or  two  to 
make  his  own  livelihood,  and  to  be  of 
some  use  to  the  country. 

Ten  years  ago  when  a person  was 
pronounced  tubercular,  he  and  his 
friends  gave  up  hope  of  his  recovery, 
and  only  waited  for  the  end,  which 
was  thought  to  be  only  a short  time. 
Today  when  a person  contracts  the 
disease,  if  it  is  taken  in  time,  there 
is  no  need  of  waiting  to  die,  for  if 
fight  is  made,  that  person  has  as 
long  lease  on  life  as  the  well  man. 
The  doctors  do  not  claim  a cure  any- 
where for  consumption,  but  there  is 
a way  to  check  the  progress  and  to 
make  the  afflicted  stronger  and  bet- 
ter. That  is  what  the  United  States 
is  spendi ng  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for. 


The  Naval  Hospital  was  founded 
for  the  use  of  the  men  in  the  navy 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  tuber- 
culosis. Men  from  every  rank  are 
sent  here  and  treated.  There  are 
at  present  185  enlisted  men  and  24 
officer  patients.  Of  the  24  there  are 
two  men  from  private  life,  but  who 
had  served  a number  of  years  in  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington, 
and  one  patient  who  was  sent  here 
from  a Senator’s  office.  The  others 
are  officers,  ranking  from  Pay- 
Master  clerk  to  Lieutenant.  All  of 
the  patients  have  the  disease  in  more 


or  less  aggravated  form.  Many  will 
leave  here  cured,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible to  cure,  yet  some  will  leave  the 
fort  gates,  having  fallen  upon  the 
long  sleep.  Of  this  number  there  will 
be  only  a comparative  few. 

The  death  rate  here  is  below  the 
death  rate  of  operations,  which 
shows  that  tuberculosis,  although 
dreaded  so,  gives  a person  more 
lease  on  life  than  many  diseases  and 
maladies  that  require  the  use  of  the 
surgeon’s  knife. 

Of  course,  many  die  from  causes 
that  are  indirectly  due  to  their  lung 
trouble,  such  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy 
and  many  other  diseases  that  they 
could  have  recovered  from  had  they 
been  in  their  normal  state.  Tubercu- 
losis weakens  a person’s  constitution 
so  that  he  is  more  susceptible  to 
sickness.  Many  patients  leave  here 
of  their  own  will  before  the  trouble 
has  been  checked,  and  die  away  from 
here;  but  the  number  who  stay  and 
chance  the  checking,  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  greatest  chance  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life,  and  who  keep  the  death 
rate  down  to  a minimum. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  1907 
as  a place  for  the  segregation  of  all 
patients  in  the  Navy.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  place  had  been  used  as  a 
Fort.  In  1852  the  United  States  lo- 
cated what  was  known  as  Fort  Lyon 
about  15  miles  east  of  this  place,  on 
the  Arkansas  river.  For  a long 
number  of  years  that  was  operated, 
but  was  frequently  inundated  by  the 
river,  and  was  later  moved  here. 
In  a few  years  this  was  abandoned  as 
a fort,  and  the  location  was  left  in 
the  care  of  a local  man.  For  several 
years  he  had  advantage  of  the  land, 
and  grew  rich  off  his  working  it. 
Since  1907  there  has  been  constant 
improvements,  and  today  it  is  looked 
upon  by  this  and  foreign  countries 
as  almost  the  ideal  tubercular 
hospital. 

New  Fort  Lyon,  as  it  is  officially 
known,  is  located  seven  and  a half 
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miles  from  Las  Animas,  a small  town 
of  2,000,  and  typical  of  the  West. 
The  translation  of  the  name  is  Lost 
Souls,  and  until  a person  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  lonesome  life  and 
isolation  of  the  two  places,  off  in 
the  center  of  a vast  prairie,  one  has 
to  admire  the  sense  of  humor  pos- 
ssesed  by  the  person  who  named  the 
town. 

Las  Animas  is  located  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  is  the  only 
line  in  this  section.  There  is  the 
base  of  a good  shale  road  connecting 
the  fort  with  the  town,  but  the 
road  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
little  more  than  a rut.  The  road  is 
built  over  the  original  Santa  Fe  trail, 
which  passes  the  gate  of  the  fort. 
This  old  link  of  the  East  and  what 
was  then  the  new  West  is  almost  the 
same  now  in  some  places  as  it  was 
when  the  settlers  passed  here  in 
their  schooners,  hunting  their  for- 
tunes. 

Kit  Carson  is  the  father  of  this 
section  of  this  country,  and  it  was 
due  to  him  that  the  government  lo- 
cated the  fort.  Carson’s  old  house 
and  the  one  where  he  died,  made  of 
dobe  mud  and  rocks,  stands  now  in- 
side the  fort,  and  has  been  well  pre- 
served. The  location  was  chosen  on 
account  of  it  being  in  the  bend  of 
the  river,  and  also  in  a small  valley- 
like formation  in  the  low  hills  of  the 
prairie.  Santa  Fe  trail  day  is  ob- 
served each  year  out  here.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  about  it 
is  the  old  stage  coach  owned  in  town. 
This  now  stands  in  a modern  garage, 
side  by  side  with  six  cylinder  auto- 
mobiles. The  coach  is  one  of  the  re- 
gular run  coaches,  which  started 
from  Kansas  City  and  ended  in 
Arizona.  But  the  signs  of  the  old 
West  are  fast  fading,  and  a person 
must  now  attend  the  moving  picture 
shows  or  read  magazines  to  know 
what  the  West  was.  and  is  pre- 


sumed by  many  to  be  now.  Things 
are  the  same  here  as  in  the  East. 
The  large  ranches  are  being  broken 
up  by  homestead  seekers,  and  no 
longer  do  the  cowboys  ride  in  and 
take  a town.  The  heavy  hair  chaps 
do  not  adorn  their  limbs  now,  but 
the  men  dress  as  Eastern  as  a North 
Carolinian  would  do. 

It  was  for  this  open,  high  country 
the  government  chose  this  place  as 
the  proper  location  for  the  hospital. 
The  fort,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town,  is  isolated  on  the  prairie. 
The  altitude  of  the  place  is  3900  feet, 
and  the  climate  is  ideal, with  the  ex- 
ception of  cold,  which  is  good  for  the 
disease.  The  rainfall  here  is  almost 
as  small  as  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  The  dry  climate  and  pure 
air  are  the  essentials  in  treating  tu- 
berculosis, and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  the  remedy  here.  There  are  no 
shade  trees  anywhere  on  the  prairie, 
and  the  ground  soaks  up  or  sheds  the 
water  as  soon  as  it  falls  or  the  snows 
melt. 

A few  words  about  the  climatic 
conditions  here  are  interesting  to  a 
person  who  has  lived  as  high  as 
4000  feet  above  sea-level  in  the  East. 


Out  here  there  are  no  mountains  at 
this  height.  All  the  eye  can  see  is 
the  undulating  hills  of  the  prairie, 
which  are  covered  with  the  prairie 
and  mesquit  grasses  and  tumble- 
weeds. The  summers  are  hot.  Some 
days  the  thermometer  gets  above 
the  100  mark  and  the  sand  storms 
are  almost  blinding,  blowing  for 
hours  at  the  time.  The  winters  are 
directly  the  reverse.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  temperature  to  drop 
to  20  below  zero  in  a winter.  Al- 
ready this  year  it  has  gone  to  10  be- 
low, with  six  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  days  now  are  delightful- 
ly warm  in  the  sun,  but  each  one  here 
is  dreading  the  next  day  for  fear  of 
a snow  storm  and  a drop  in  the  Weath- 
er. On  December  3rd  a snow  fell, 
and  the  ground  is  now  partially  cover- 
ed with  the  same  snow  and  more  on 
top.  The  ground  thaws  in  the  day, 
but  freezes  again  at  night,  so  the 
snow  and  ice  scarcely  have  a chance 
to  melt  without  another  coming  on. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort 
and  Ihe  patients  is  Dr.  George  H. 
Barber.  Dr.  Barber  was  chosen  for 
the  place  in  December  1912,  and  has 
proven  what  a wise  decision  was 
made.  Doctor  Barber  is  particular- 
ly capable  and  able  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  work,  and  has  made  a won- 
derful success  in  this  short  time.  He 
is  assisted  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Grieve, 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  Drs.  Reed  and 
Zeigler,  Past  Assistant  Surgeons,  U. 
S.  N.,  all  of  whom  were  chosen  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  disease.  These  four  medicos  are 
busy  almost  each  hour  of  the  day 
with  their  large  number  of  patients 
and  other  work  that  requires  their 
time  and  attention. 

In  former  years  the  government 
would  give  a tubercular  man  in  the 
service  his  discharge  upon  request. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  doc- 
tors here  have  requested,  and  were 
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granted,  permission  to  keep  all  pa- 
tients at  least  three  months.  This  is 
for  the  good  of  the  men  who  cannot 
realize  what  a benefit  they  derive  by 
staying  here.  Some  good  may  be 
done  in  three  months,  and  that  the 
men  may  learn  how  to  live  and  fight 


A BADGER. 

the  trouble,  this  wise  plan  of  keeping 
them  a specified  time  was  made.  The 
greatest  trouble  in  keeping  patients 
is  with  the  young  men,  about  the 
age  of  enlistment  and  up  to  21. 
They  become  tired  of  the  life,  and 
are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  leave  the  service. 
They  go  from  here  out  into  the 
world  without  any  knowledge  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  disease,  and  con- 
sequently fall  victims  to  it  a great 
deal  sooner  than  they  would  have 
if  they  had  stayed  here  and  at 
least  learned  how  to  treat  it  and 
take  the  proper  care  of  themselves. 
There  is  no  other  specified  time 
for  a patient.  Some  stay  only  the 
three  months,  and  others  are  here 
for  years.  A few  leave  each  year 
pronounced  as  checked  cases,  and 
a great  many  leave  with  a great  im- 
provement over  their  conditions 
when  they  first  arrived.  The  men 
do  not  return  to  service,  and  are 
pensioned  upon  retirement  if  they 
are  disabled  for  work. 

Medical  Director  Stokes,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  has  in  recent  months  been 
advocating  the  abandonment  of  this 
place.  His  plan  was  for  the  govern- 
ment to  either  “farm”  the  patients 
out  to  other  hospitals,  or  give  them 
a pension  as  soon  as  they  are  found 
to  have  the  disease.  He  has  had, 
however,  very  little  support  in  his 
plan.  The  objections  raised  to  the 
first  are  that  it  cost  the  government 
as  much  to  pay  some  hospital  to  keep 
a patient  as  it  now  costs  to  keep  one 
here.  Then  in  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals of  repute  there  is  almost  gen- 
erally a waiting  list,  and  it  would  be 


a hard  matter  for  the  government  to 
find  suitable  places  for  all  of  the  pa- 
tients now  here  and  those  to  come. 
The  pension  plan  would  be  an  injus- 
tice to  the  men.  The  enlisted  man  in 
the  service  only  receive  $6  a month 
for  the  first  pension,  $12  a month  for 
the  second,  and  he  has  to  be  totally 
disabled  and  have  an  attendant  before 
he  can  draw  as  high  as  $75  a month 
from  the  government.  The  United 
States  promises  to  keep  and  protect 
its  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  it  would 
fall  short  of  the  promise  if  they  allow- 
ed the  men  who  have  served  the  coun- 
try and  contracted  tuberculosis  in  this 
service  to  be  shoved  off  on  the  people 
with  the  pitiful  amount  of  pensions 
allowed.  The  men  could  not  live,  and 
would  be  forced  to  work,  thereby  en- 
hancing their  chances  of  death,  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  others. 

The  government  has  found  that 
the  patients  kept  here  last  year  cost 
74  cents  a day  for  sustenance  and 
$1.17  a day  for  maintenance,  making 
a total  of  $1.91  a day  for  each  man 
here.  This  is  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper 
than  it  would  be  to  pay  their  hos- 
pital bills.  There  are  also  about  35 
marines,  under  sergeants,  located 
here  as  a guard  and  to  do  the  guard 
work  around  the  place. 

There  are  576  acres  in  the  fort.  Of 
this  number  there  are  50  in  the  build- 
ing area  and  about  30  waste  land. 
The  balance  is  used  as  pasture  for 
hogs  and  horses  and  is  under  cultiva- 
tion in  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  Dr. 
Barber  is  at  present  working  the 
land  and  treating  it  so  that  within  a 
short  time  it  will  grow  food  crops 
for  cattle.  It  is  his  aim  to  have  a 
large  dairy  here;  the  government 
now  purchasing  the  milk  and  cream 
from  a nearby  dairy.  Plans  are  be- 
ing made  for  making  this  place  pay 
a return  from  the  land  in  raising 
cattle  and  chickens.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  5,000  chicken  would  be 
necessary,  and  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  A nucleus  is  now  on 
hand,  and  from  this  small  drove  of 
cows  is  expected  to  grow,  by  addi- 
tion, the  dairy  which  is  needed  so 
badly. 

As  this  is  a great  beet  sugar 
country,  part  of  the  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  beets.  A rev- 
enue is  received  from  this,  and  it 
also  gives  the  patients  some  work 
that  will  keep  them  in  a fit  physical 
condition.  The  doctors  here  impress 
upon  each  person  the  need  of  keep- 
ing their  strength.  They  have  a 
scale  of  labor  for  the  patients. 
Those  who  are  weak  and  unable  do 
not  work  at  all,  the  others  work  in 
the  beet  field  or  around  the  place 
from  a half  hour  to  two  hours  a day. 


This  does  not  tax  their  strength, 
but  is  just  enough  to  build  up  muscle 
and  stimulate  the  entire  system. 
The  officers  do  not  have  to  work, 
but  are  merely  requested  to  take 
the  proper  exercise.  The  enlisted 
men  are  assigned  so  much  a day. 
The  doctors  state  that  the  enlisted 
men,  for  that  reason  alone,  show  a 
more  marked  improvement  than  do 
the  officers,  who  are  not  under 
orders  nor  restrictions  in  matters  of 
that  kind.  There  is  very  little  en- 
forcement of  unnecessary  discipline 
here,  as  the  men  will  never  return 
to  duty,  and  are  also  sick.  The 
main  object  is  to  teach  the  patients 
how  to  live  and  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  leave  here. 
Slight  exercise,  but  no  exertion, 
plenty  of  good  tissue  building  and 
nourishment  food  and  fresh  air  are 
what  is  given.  There  are  no  medi- 
cines that  will  aid.  The  officers 
who  will  not  change  their  mode  of 
living  and  get  out  for  the  work  and 
exercise  are  spoken  of  as  “genteel 
invalids,”  meaning  that  thy  do  not 
intend  to  do  work  when  they  leave 
here,  so  why  work  now. 

The  isolation  and  loneliness  of  the 
place  get  on  one’s  nerves,  but  isola- 
tion is  true  of  every  tuberculosis 
community  throughout  the  West. 
Colorado  Springs  was  a tubercular 


WHERE  DANIEL  BOONE  DIED. 

camp,  and  even  now  a large  percen- 
tage of  the  population  are  those  who 
came  there  with  the  disease — the 
town  has  grown  up  with  them. 
This  section  of  the  country  is  even- 
tually to  be  a dairy  country.  With 
the  free  sugar  in  the  new  tariff  bill, 
the  beet  sugar  factories  are  predicted 
to  pass.  There  is  a large  factory  in 
LasAni  mas  which  was  builtonly  three 
years  ago.  This  will  close  down  within 
three  more  years,  it  is  said. 

The  largest  condensed  milk  facto- 
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ry  in  the  United  States  was  opened 
last  week  in  Lamar,  just  twelve  miles 
from  here.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
step  in  the  new  dairying  advancement 
that  is  looked  for.  The  country  is 
ideal  for  cattle,  but  is  little  good  for 
much  else  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water. 

The  fort  now,  and  what  it  was 
when  this  place  was  a real  fort,  is 
interesting.  Then  there  were  only 
the  barracks  and  the  administration 
buildings.  Today  all  of  the  buildings 
are  new.  There  is  a handsome  re- 
creation building  for  the  enlisted 
men  that  is  better  and  handsomer 
than  a Y.  M.  G.  A.  in  many  cities. 
The  quarters  for  the  men  are  ideal. 
The  administration  building  is  all 
that  a fort  could  have.  The  officers 
on  duty  have  homes  that  would  be 
envied  in  a city.  Both  the  exterior 
and  the  furnishings  are  homelike 
and  the  best  that  can  be  found. 
The  navy  men  stationed  here  have  a 
row  to  themselves.  These  houses 
are  good  homes,  and  well  furnished. 
The  officer  patients  have  their  own 
row  of  houses.  There  are  eight  cot- 
tages for  the  offiicer  patients.  Each 
cottage  has  four  rooms.  Each  room 
is  furnished  with  an  enamel  bed, 
heavy  quartered  oak  office  table, 
dresser  and  chair,  stationary  wash- 
stand  with  hot  and  cold  water,  elec- 
tric lights  from  the  ceiling  and  walls, 
and  there  is  a seperate  lavatory  and 
bath  for  each  house.  The  mess  is  as 
good  as  a hotel,  being  supplied  from 
the  best  that  the  market  affords. 
Chinese  waiters  are  in  attendance. 
The  infirmary  is  like  a city  hospital. 
The  enlisted  men  also  have  good 
quarters  and  a seperate  infirmary. 
The  place  is  covered  with  concrete 
walks  and  young  shade  trees  that 
have  been  planted  in  recent  years. 

The  social. life  of  the  place  is  very 
little.  Several  of  the  patients  are 
married,  but  their  wives  live  in  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  naval  men 
here  on  duty.  The  dances  in  town, 
which  are  very  few,  are  always  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  patients, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Just 
to  get  in  town  and  watch  the  several 
hundred  people  on  the  street  is  as 
much  diversion  to  the  patients  as  a 
trip  to  the  city  is  for  a country  child. 

There  are  thousands  of  the  large 
breed  of  jackrabbits  all  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  there  is  of 
course  sport  in  hunting  them.  No 
dogs  are  needed  at  all.  The  officers 
have  a club  room  with  a pool  table. 
This  and  cards  are  the  main  amuse- 
ments. There  is  also  a gun  club 
here  which  has  some  excellent  shots 
among  its  members. 

Several  of  the  officers  have  spent 


some  time  in  trapping  this  winter, 
and  have  been  rewarded  with  several 
coyotes  and  badgers.  There  is  one 
large  wolf  around  this  location,  and 
the  one  who  gets  it  will  make  an  ever- 
lasting name  for  himself,  as  a wolf 
has  never  been  trapped  ai-ound  the 
hospital. 

Walking  is  also  popular.  Many  of 
the  patients  walk  as  high  as  six  miles 
each  day.  The  general  walk  is  from 
five  miles  to  ten  for  the  strong  and 
from  a mile  to  five  for  the  weaker. 
Several  have  automobiles,  and  these 
are  of  course  a great  help  in  passing 
awav  the  long  months,  which  become 
so  monotonous.  Roads  in  the  sum- 
mer time  give  but  little  concern,  as 
the  ground  is  flat;  and  if  the  roads 
are  bad,  the  machines  take  to  the 
plains.  Horseback  riding  is  a favor- 
ite sport.  Baseball,  football  and  all 
other  games  that  require  violent  ex- 
ercise are  barred.  The  very  strong 
are  allowed  to  play  tennis  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  and  sometimes  to  bowl. 

A moving  picture  show  is  here  three 
nights  in  a week.  The  balance  of  the 
time  is  put  in  at  sleeping  and  eating. 

In  view  of  what  the  government 
gives  the  men  now,  and  the  ideal 
country  around  here  for  the  location 
of  a permanent  home,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a patient  of  this  place 
should  not  be  satisfied,  for  he  is 
fixed  for  life  far  better  than  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
civil  life  who  have  other  troub- 
les, which  leave  them  afflicted  or 
maimed  for  life.  A patient  can 
leave  here  and  locate  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  proper  care,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  able 
to  lead  the  Grim  Reaper  a long  chase. 

The  hospital  takes  care  of  them 
while  they  will  stay,  and  puts  them 
into  a condition  to  make  the  fight 
for  existence  when  they  leave  here. 
Many  of  the  patients  locate  around 
this  country,  and  thousands  of  people 
come  to  this  section  each  year. 

The  Navy  is  not  the  only  branch 
of  service  that  has  its  hospital.  The 
Army  located  a hospital  at  Fort 
Baird,  New  Mexico,  two  years  be- 
fore this  was  located.  The  Marine 
Corp  now  has  a hospital  at  Fort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico.  Both  of  these 
places  are  higher  than  this.  The 
United  States  is  showing  the  other 
countries  how  to  meet  the  great 
question  of  what  to  do  with  the  tu- 
berculosis among  the  men  in  its  ser- 
vice. A person  with  the  disease  is 
fortunate  if  he  is  in  the  service,  for 
the  treatment  is  better  than  the 
average  man  can  afford,  and  the 
patient  is  receiving  pay  for  it  at 
the  sane  time. 


Peanuts. 

The  annual  production  of  peanuts 
in  the  UnitedStates  is  about  four  mil- 
ion  bushels,  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
being  produced  in  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  This, 
however,  is  out  a small  part  of  the 
peanut  crop  of  the  world,  as  the 
exportation  from  Africa  and  India  to 
Europe  ;n  one  year  amounted  to 
nearly  four  hundred  million  pounds, 
of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  nillion  pounds  went  to  Marseilles 
for  conversion  into  oil. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  for  lubricating 
and  soap  making,  and  is  a good  sub- 
stitute for  olive  oil  for  salads  and 
other  culinary  purposes,  and  as  asub- 
stitute  for  lard  and  butter  in  cooking. 
The  residue  from  oil  making,  known 
as  “peanut  cake,’’ is  a highly  valued 
cattle  food  in  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  also  ground  into  fine  flour 
and  used  as  human  food. 

There  are  seven  varieties  deemed 
worthy  of  cultivating  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  Virginia  running 
variety,  being  most  widley  known 
and  most  popular  with  the  trade,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  American  peanut. 
Its  vines  are  large,  with  spreading 
branches,  growing  flat  on  the  ground 
and  bearing  pods  over  almost  their 
entire  length.  The  pods  are  large  and 
white,  weighing  about  twenty-tw.» 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  peanut  requires  a climate  in 
which  there  is  a season  of  five  months 
free  from  frost,  and  the  time  of 
planting  varies  from  April  to  June. 
Peanuts  are  planted  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inches  apart,  two  to  the  hill, 
and  covered  an  inch  or  two  deep, 
either  with  a hoe  or  small  turn  plow. 
Grass  and  weeds  are  kept  out  of  the 
field,  and  the  soil  kept  loose  and  open, 
that  the  tender  “spikes”  may  meet 
with  no  resistance  in  penetrating  the 
ground. 

In  harvesting  the  crop,  the  prac- 
tice is  to  pass  down  each  side  of  the 
row  with  a plow,  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  with  out  a mold  board, 
and  with  a “sword’’  or  long  cutting 
flange  welded  to  the  point.  The  plow 
is  run  deep  enough  to  sever  the  tap- 
root without  disturbing  the  pods. 
The  vines  are  then  lifted  from  the 
ground  with  pitchforks,  and  placed 
in  rows;  they  are  afterwards  stacked 
around  short  poles.  Two  weeks  later 
the  pods  are  dry  enough  to  be  picked 
off. — Selected. 

“Never  allow  yourself  to  become 
involved  in  side  issues  while  the  main 
issue  is  making  good.” 

“It  is  easy  to  persevere  down  hill, 
but  it  takes  a real  man  to  climb. 
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New  England  Weather. 

Samuel  L.  Clement, 


/ v 


CLEMENS. 


Samuel  L.  Clemens,  generally  known  as 
“Mark  Twain,”  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can humorists.  He  is  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  “Innocents  Abroad”  and  “Roughing  It,” 
and  has  been  a very  prolific  as  well  as  popular 
writer.  “Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi,”  “Tom 
Sawer,”  “Huckleberry  Finn,  ” “Prince  and  Pau- 
pea,  ” “The  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur,”  “Pudd’nhead  Wilson,”  and  “Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc”  are  books  that 
many  thousands  have  read  with  delight.  As  a 
lecturer  Mr.  Clemens  has  been  as  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  for  his  writings.  He  has 
lectured  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  Eng- 
land, Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
India.  His  works  have  been  transalated  into  sev- 
eral languages.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  in 
1835,  and  died  in  1911. 


I don’t  know  who  makes  New 
England  weather;  but  I think  it  must 
be  raw  apprentices  in  the  weather 
clerk’s  factory,  who  experiment  and 
learn  how  in  New  England,  for 
board  and  clothes,  and  then  are  pro- 
moted to  make  weather  for  countries 
that  require  a good  article  and  will 
take  their  custom  elsewhere  if  they 
don’t  get  it. 

There  is  a sumptuous  variety  about 
the  New  England  weather  that  com- 
pels the  stranger’s  admiration — and 
regret.  The  weather  is  always  do- 
ing something  there,  always  attend- 
ing strictly  to  business,  always  get- 
ting up  new  designs  and  trying  them 
on  the  people  to  see  how  they  will 
go.  But  it  gets  through  more  busi- 
ness in  the  spring  than  in  any  other 
season.  In  the  spring  I have  count- 
ed one  hundred  and  thirty-six  differ- 
ent kinds  of  weather  inside  of  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

It  was  I that  made  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  the  man  who  had  that 
marvelous  collection  of  weather  on 
exhibition  at  the  Centennial,  that  so 
astounded  the  foreigners.  He  was 
going  to  travel  all  over  the  world, 
and  specimens  from  all  climes.  I 
said.  “Don’t  you  do  it:  you  come  to 
New  England  on  a favorable  spring 
day.”  I told  him  what  we  would  do 
in  the  way  of  style,  variety,  and 
quality. 

Well,  he  came  and  made  his  col- 
lection in  four  days.  As  to  variety 
■ — why,  he  confessed  he  got  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  of  weather  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  before.  And  as 
to  quantity, — well,  after  he  had 
picked  out  and  discarded  all  that 
were  blemished  in  any  way,  he  not 
only  had  weather  enough,  but 
weather  to  spare;  weather  to  hire 


out;  weather  to  sell;  weather  to  de- 
posit; weather  to  invest;  weather  to 
give  to  the  poor. 

“Old  Probilities’’  has  a mighty 
reputation  for  accurate  prophecy, 
and  thoroughly  well  deserves  it. 
You  take  up  the  papers,  and  observe 
how  crispy  and  confidently  he  checks 
off  what  to-day’s  weather  is  going  to 
be  on  the  Pacific  coast,  down  South, 
in  the  Middle  states,  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin region;  see  him  sail  along  in  the 
joy  and  pride  of  his  power  till  he  gets 
to  New  England:  He  can’t  any 
more  tell  that  than  he  can  tell  how 
many  presidents  of  the  United 
States  there  are  going  to  be. 

Well,  he  mulls  over  it,  and  by  and 
by  he  gets  out  something  about  like 
this:  “Probably  northeast  to  south- 
west winds,  varying  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward  and  eastward 
and  points  between;  high  and  low  ba- 
rometer, sweeping  around  from  place 
to  place;  probable  areas  of  rain, 
snow,  hail,  and  drought,  succeeded 
or  preceded  by  earthquakes,  with 
thunder  and  lightening.”  Then  he 
puts  down  this  postscript  from  his 
wandering  mind,  to  cover  accidents: 
“But  it  is  possible  that  the  pro- 
gram may  be  wholly  changed  in  the 
meantime.” 

Yes,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
the  New  England  weather  is  the 
dazzling  uncertainty  of  it.  There 
is  only  one  thing  certain  about  it: 
you  are  certain  there  is  going  to  be 
plenty  of  weather, — a perfect  grand 
review;  but  you  can  never  tell  which 
end  of  the  procession  is  going  to  move 
first. 

You  fix  up  for  the  drought:  you 
have  your  umbrella  in  the  house, 
and  sally  out  with  your  sprinkling 
pot,  and  ten  to  one  you  get  drown- 


ed. You  make  up  your  mind  that 
the  earthquake  is  due:  you  stand 
from  under,  and  take  hold  of  some- 
thing to  steady  yourself,  and,  the 
first  thing  you  know,  you  struck 
by  lightening.  These  are  great  dis- 
appointments, but  they  can’t  be 
helped. 

Now,  as  to  the  size  of  the  weather 
in  New  England — lengthways  I 
mean.  It  is  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  that  little  epuntry. 
Half  the  time,  when  it  is  packed  as 
full  as  it  can  hold,  you  will  see  that 
New  England  weather  sticking  out 
beyond  the  edges,  and  projecting 
around  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  over  the  neighboring  states. 
She  can’t  hold  a tenth  part  of  her 
weather. 

I could  speak  volumes  about  the 
inhuman  perversity  of  the  New 
England  weather,  but  I will  give 
only  a single  specimen.  I like  to 
hear  the  rain  on  a tin  roof;  so  I 
covered  part  of  my  roof  with  tin, 
with  an  eye  to  that  luxury.  Well, 
do  you  think  it  ever  rains  on  the 
tin?  No,  sir;  it  skips  it  every  time. 

I have  been  trying  merely  to  do 
honor  to  the  New  England  weather; 
no  language  could  do  it  justice.  But 
after  all  there  are  at  least  one  or 
two  things  about  that  weather  which 
we  resident  would  not  like  to  part 
with. 

If  we  had  not  our  bewitching 
autumn  foliage,  we  should  still  have 
to  credit  the  weather  with  one 
feature  which  compensates  for  all  its 
bullying  vagaries— the  ice  storm; 
when  a leafless  tree  is  clothed  with 
ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  ice 
that  is  as  bi'ight  and  clear  as  crys- 
tals; every  bough  and  twig  is  strung 
with  ice  beads,  frozen  dewdrops, 
and  the  whole  tree  sparkles  cold  and 
white  like  the  Shah  of  Peria’s  dia- 
mond plume. 

Then  the  wind  waves  the  branches; 
and  the  sun  comes  out,  and  turns  all 
these  myriads  of  beads  and  drops  to 
prisms,  that  glow  and  flash  with  all 
manner  of  colored  fires,  which 
change  and  change  again  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  from  blue  to 
red,  from  red  to  green,  and  green  to 
gold;  the  tree  becomes  a sparkling 
fountain,  a very  explosion  of  dazz- 
ling jewels;  and  it  stands  there  the 
acme,  the  climax,  the  supremest 
possibility  in  art  or  nature  of  be- 
wildering, intoxicating,  intolerable 
magnificence! 


“At  every  moment  of  our  lives  we 
should  be  trying  to  find  out,  not  in 
what  we  differ  with  other  people, 
but  in  what  we  agree  with  them.” 
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SAMUEL  IREDELL  PARKER. 

Mr.  Samuel  Iredell  Parker  the  head 
of  the  Teaching:  Department  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  was  born  at 
Monroe,  Union  county,  N.  C.,  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1891;  he  is  a son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Parker.  His  ancestors 
were  connected  with  the  making  of 
history  in  the  early  life  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Parker  completed  the  course 
at  the  Monroe  Graded  Schools,  and 


SAMUEL  IREDELL  PARKER 


from  there  he  went  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina  where  he  spent 
two  years  and  completed  the  Soph- 
omore year.  Since  that  time  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  benefit  of 
the  Summer  Course  at  the  Universi- 
ty. 

Being  in  need  of  a teacher,  one 
having  qualifications  to  deal  with  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  are  to  be 
found  in  institutions  of  this  kind, 
the  authorities  located  Mr.  Parker. 
He  was  tendered  the  position,  which 
he  accepted  and  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  August  15th  1912. 

His  field  of  usefulness  is  a great  one 
and  those  in  touch  with  his  daily 
course  and  see  his  accomplishments 
declare  that  no  one  could  possibly 
fill  the  important  place  more  effi- 
ciently and  earnestly.  He  is  young; 
strong  morally  and  physically,  and 
the  boys  who  come  in  contact  with 
him  are  inspired  to  cultivate  their 
mental,  moral  and  physical  beings. 
His  bright,  vivacious  manners,  firm 
but  kind  treatment,  wins  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  boys  who 
are  thrown  under  his  care,  and  soon 
Mr.  Parker’s  word  becomes  law  unto 


the  boys.  Those  who  have  received 
honorable  discharges  and  go  out  in- 
to the  world  express  their  great  re- 
spect for  confidence  in  and  thanks 
for  the  hope  that  has  been  brought 
into  their  lives  by  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  a while  under  his 
direction  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Parker  is  an  old  style  teacher 
in  that  he  believes  in  doing  well  and 
thoroughly  what  he  attempts  to  do 
and  consequently  we  find  the  boys  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  at  the 
Training  School  knowing  far  more 
than  those  of  like  grade  in  any  public 
or  graded  school  we  know  of.  He 
is,  also,  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  no  boy  has  been  ground- 
ed in  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
unless  he  is  able  to  spell  the  common 
words  in  use  in  our  daily  life  and 
speech.  He  has  spelling  matches, 
spelling  exercises  both  written  and 
oral  until  the  boys  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  have  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  all  the  practical  words, 
which  a daily  business  life  may  en- 
counter. Nor  does  Mr.  Parker  neg- 
lect the  training  of  the  boys  in  read- 
ings and  declamations.  He  has  had 
particular  success  along  this  line  of 
instruction.  One  is  struck  with  won- 
der and  admiration  for  the  results 
many  of  these  boys  have  attained  in 
declamation. 

Mr.  Parker  loves  his  work;  he  loves 
the  cause — he  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  institution — and 
herein  a story  is  unfolded.  The 
officers  of  the  institution  count  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  the  services 
of  this  excellent  and  pains-taking  gen- 
tleman to  aid  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems coming  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school.  Unwilling  to 
quit  a work,  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested,  a work  that  offers  such 
opportunities  for  the  spirit  of 
missions,  for  manifestations  of 
love  and  tenderness,  for  saving  to 
society  and  eternity  a soul,  he  has  de- 
clined positions  far  more  lucrative 
and  less  arduous.  This  is  the  man 
that  Superintendent  Boger  has  in 
charge  of  the  teaching  department 
of  the  Stownwall  Jackson  Training 
School. 


Those  Senses. 

In  a primary  school  examination, 
over  which  I once  had  the  pleasure  to 
preside,  one  of  the  questions  was 
with  regard  to  the  five  senses.  One 
of  the  bright  pupils  handled  the  sub- 
ject thus:  “The  five  senses  are  sneez- 
ing, sobbing,  crying,  yawning, 
coughing.  By  the  sixth  sense  is 
meant  an  extra  one  which  some 
folks  have.  This  is  snoring. 


Not  Ashamed. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  are 
neglecting  prayer,  and  when  very 
few  are  conscientious  about  praying 
regularly,  it  may  be  of  interest  and 
helpful  to  young  people  to  repeat  an 
incident  that  dates  to  another  land 
and  former  generation.  It  is  told  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  prayer  of  a young 
man  saved  another  and  eventually 
made  a minister  of  him.  He  says: 
“One  night,  many  years  ago,  two 
young  men  were  put  into  the  same 
room  in  an  English  country  inn. 
One  of  them  was  a heedless,  thought- 
less youth.  The  other,  when  the 
time  for  retiring  came,  quietly  knelt 
down  beside  the  bed  and  prayed  in 
silence.  His  companion  was  strange- 
ly impressed.  Fifty  years  afterward 
he  wrote:  ‘That  scene,  so  unostenta- 
tious and  so  unconcealed,  aroused 
my  slumbering  conscience,  and  sent 
an  arrow  into  my  heart.’’  The  re- 
sult was  the  young  man’s  conversion 
to  God,  followed  by  long  years  of 
service  as  Christian  minister  and  as  a 
writer  of  books  which  have  greatly 
blessed  the  world.  ‘Nearly  half  a cen- 
tury has  rolled  away’,  he  wrote  again, 
‘with  its  multitudinous  events,  but 
that  old  chamber,  that  humble  couch, 
that  silently  praying  youth,  are  still 
present  in  my  imagination  and  will 
never  be  forgotten,  even  amid  the 
splendors  of  heaven  and  through  the 
ages  of  eternity.’  ” — Young  Folks. 

Liberal  Man  on  Charity. 

When  they  held  their  public  recep- 
tion at  the  Masonic  Home,  near 
Greensboro  recently,  there  wTere 
several  speakers  who  had  something 
worth  while  to  say  along  practical 
lines.  From  a report  of  that  meet- 
ing given  by  the  Gaeensboro  News 
we  saw  a striking  statement,  among 
others,  from  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone,  who 
is  perhaps  the  most  liberal  business 
man  in  North  Carolina. 

Speaking  on  charity,  Mr.  Cone 
said:  “I  believe  if  a person  could 
help  a man  earn  a dollar  he  would 
be  doing  more  good  than  to  give 
him  five  dollars.”  And  in  this  con- 
nection, on  child  labor  Mr.  Cone  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “My  mills  do  not 
knowingly  employ  children  under  the 
legal  age,  and  I regard  it  perfectly 
right  to  take  children  out  of  the 
mills,  but  they  should  not  be  taken 
out  until  something  else  is  found  for 
them  to  do.” 


Teacher — “Appropriate  means  fit. 
Can  you  give  me  an  example.?’’ 

Willie — “No,  I can’t;  but  our  old 

cat  can.  She  has  ’em.” 
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Something  About  Spelling. 

(Concluded  from  Page  6.) 

of  his  book  for  the  study  and  correc- 
tion of  the  lesson,  which  are:  “After 
each  lesson,  consult  the  dictionary 
for  spelling,  meaning,  pronunciation 
and  etymology  of  all  misspelled 
words,  and  all  other  unfamiliar 
words.  Rewrite  correctly  all  mis- 
spelled words  in  the  column  for 
‘Goi  recti<  ns.’ 

On  the  left-hand  page: 

A.  Write  each  misspelled  word  ten 
times. 

B.  Write  sentences  containing  each 
misspelled  word,  properly  used;  and, 
in  addition,  write  five  sentences  prop- 
erly using  five  of  the  most  unfamil- 
iar words. 

C.  Copy  rules  for  spelling  when 
given  by  the  teacher. 

Commit  all  rules  to  memory  and 
learn  to  apply  them. 

Study  each  lesson  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  time  for  the  next  lesson.” 

The  pupils  are  not  allowed  to  study 
the  regular  lesson  before  it  is  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher.  Any  pupil 
with  a fair  knowledge  of  spelling  can 
glance  over  a lesson  of  thirty  words, 
pick  out  the  unfamiliar  words,  and 
get  them  temporarily  fixed  in  his 
mind,  but  he  will  forget  them  as 
soon  as  the  class  is  over.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pupil  is  not  allowed 
to  study  the  lesson  before  the  class 
is  called,  and  he  misses  a word  it  im- 
presses him  that  it  is  an  unfamiliar 
word  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and 
he  will  work  much  harder  than  he 
would  otherwise  do  to  incorporate  it 
into  his  vocabulary.  The  object  in 
not  having  the  lesson  studied  before 
presentation  is  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  unfamiliar 
words. 

Specials  are  given  every  two 
weeks.  These  lessons  are  taken 
from  the  words  that  have  been  mis- 
spelled during  the  preceding  two 
weeks.  Every  three  months  an  ex- 
amination is  giyen  embracing  the 
work  covered  since  the  last  examina- 
tion. These  specials  and  examina- 
tions are  presented  and  corrected  in 
the  same  manner  as  a regular  lesson 
and  are  written  in  the  same  book. 
The  left-hand  pages,  in  these  cases, 
being  used  by  the  pupils  to  write 
from  memory  the  rules  for  spelling; 
to  write  the  definitions  of  words; 
to  write  sentences  properly  using 
certain  words,  or  to  carry  out  any 
other  instructions  that  are  given  by 
the  teacher.  Thirty  words  are  given 
on  a special  and  ninety  on  an  exam- 
ination. 

Spelling  is  largely  a training  of 


the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  if  the  fixed 
rules  for  spelling  are  properly 
taught  they  will  be  of  much  aid. 
They  are  of  no  value  unless  the 
pupil  thoroughly  understands  them 
and  knows  how  to  put  them  into 
practical  use.  So,  only  one  rule  is 
given  at  a time.  It  is  first  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  teacher,  and  next 
is  given  to  the  pupils  to  be  memo- 
rized; then  two  lessons  are  given 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  rule. 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  class, 
an  old-time  “tripping”  class  is  held 
once  a month.  In  this  class  any  word 
is  used  that  has  been  given  in  the 
course. 

This  method  does  not  burden  the 
teacher  with  a number  of  papers  to 
correct.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
collect  the  books  once  a week  to  see 
if  the  pupils  are  doing  their  duty. 
And  in  correcting  the  lessons  if  each 
pupil  is  required  to  hold  up  his  hand 
when  a word  is  misspelled  on  the 
paper  which  he  holds,  the  teacher 
can  count  the  number  of  times  a word 
has  been  misspelled  and  make  a note 
of  it  beside  the  word  in  his  list;  then 
when  he  wants  a list  of  words  for  a 
special  or  an  examination  they  can  be 
selected  very  easily  from  the  words 
which  have  been  most  frequently 
misspelled  by  the  class.  This  method 
does  not  take  up  more  time  in  the 
class  room  than  a regular  written 
spelling  lesson,  and  is  much  more 
thorough.  It  has  proven  very  interst- 
ing to  the  pupils  and  is  producing 
some  good  spelling  in  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  prove  successful 
in  any  school. 


Suppose  Farmers  Were  To  Strike. 

W hen  a labor  strike  is  under  way 
the  leaders  have  a habit  of  timing  the 
walkout  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
inconvenience  shall  result  to  the 
public.  Ice  makers  strike  in  July; 
coal  strikes  are  timed  for  cold 
weather.  Always  the  pinch  hour  is 
chosen. 

Suppose  about  the  first  of  June  all 
strawberry  growers  were  to  withold 
their  luscious  fruit,  deciding  to  can 
it.  Suppose  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember all  potato  growers  should 
store  their  spuds;  on  the  first  day  of 
October  the  wheat  producers  should 
determine  to  hold  over  their  grain; 
just  before  "thanksgiving  no  turkeys 
should  be  sent  to  market;  and  all  the 
fall  and  winter  packing  houses  should 
be  denied  stock  for  slaughter.  What 
then? 

Imagine  the  avalanche  of  wrath 
and  indignation  that  would  be  heaped 


upon  the  farmer.  No  epithets  could 
be  too  bitter,  no  punishment  har- 
rowing enough  to  fit  the  crime. 

But  there  is  a dead  wall  against 
which  our  imagination  halts  abrutly. 
No  such  calamity  is  within  the  range 
of  probability.  Farmers  have  no 
taste  for  industrial  battles.  Each 
farmer  is  an  institution  unto  him- 
self and  prefers  sawing  wood  to 
engaging  in  bootless  strife.  Farmers, 
as  a rule,  are  the  hardest  of  hard 
workers.  They  are  so  busy  with  the 
day’s  work  that  idle  agitators  rarely 
develop  within  their  ranks.  Educa- 
tion and  cooperation  are  the  peace- 
ful weapons  they  use. 

Only  in  case  these  weapons  failed 
and  a dire  need  impelled  them  to 
join  hands  in  a mighty  lockout  or 
tieup  of  all  foodstuffs  would  a farm- 
ers’ strike  come  within  the  borders 
of  the  probable.  If  ever  it  became 
a fact  we  should  date  epochs  from 
it,  and  if  ever  the  farmers’  wives 
organized  and  walked  out  we  should 
have  to  set  our  watches  for  the 
beginning  of  a new  period  of  chaos. 
— Country  Gentleman. 


Another  World. 

It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  believe  in  a 
resurrection.  I have  no  more  doubt 
that  I shall  live  again  than  I have  I 
live  today.  I have  no  more  doubt 
that  I shall  in  another  world  meet 
those  whom  I have  loved,  than  I have 
that  I know  them  here.  I do  not 
know  just  what  kind  of  body  I am 
going  to  have  — and  I don’t  care.  I 
have  had  seven  already,  according  to 
the  scientists.  The  scientists  say  the 
body  changes  every  seven  years — if 
that  is  true,  1 now  have  my  eighth. 
I had  a baby’s  body,  and  then  a boy’s; 
then  I had  a young  man’s  body:  and 
then  I changed  again  and  again  and 
again.  I do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a body  God  is  going  to  give  me  in  the 
next  world,  but  I can  trust  him,  and 
I waste  no  time  speculating.  He  can 
give  me  any  of  the  bodies  I have  had 
if  be  wants  to  and  I will  do  the  best 
1 can  to  use  it;  but  I know  he  will 
give  me  the  kind  of  a body  I need. 
There  is  an  invisible  something  in  a 
grain  of  wheat  that  can  discard  the 
body  that  we  see,  and  from  earth  and 
air  build  a new  body,  so  much  like 
the  old  one  that  we  cannot  tell  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  I know  that, 
if  that  invisible  something  in  that 
grain  of  wheat  can  pass  unimpaired 
through  thousands  of  resurrections, 
my  spirit  can  clothe  itself  with  a body 
suited  to  its  new  existence  when  this 
frame  of  mine  shall  crumble  into 
dust,— William  J.  Bryan. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 


Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family:  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Mr.  Irby  Waldrop,  the  teacher  of 
the  Primary  Department,  is  now  at 
home  on  his  vacation. 

Farm  work  has  been  started  again. 
Mr.  Talbirt,  who  took  Mr.  Corzine’s 
position  as  farm  instructor,  has  been 
using  a sixteen  disc  harrow. 

The  orchard  is  being  put  into 
shape.  It  has  needed  attention  for 


a new  game  is  looked  upon  with 
great  pleasure. 

Capt.  Johnson  is  building  another 
room  to  the  wood-shop.  This  room 
is  to  be  used  for  doing  varnishing. 
The  shop-boys,  under  the  instruction 
of  Capt.  Johnson,  put  out  some  very 
pretty  work,  specializing  on  cabinet 
work. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Plyler  of 
Lexington,  N.  C.  spent  Friday, 
March,  19th  with  Superintendent 
Boger,  and  his  wife  who  is  Mrs. 
Plyler’s  sister. 

Thursday  night  the  boys  of  the 
School  gave  a little  programe  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Plyler.  Declamations  were 
given,  songs  were  sung,  and  the  pe' 


a Speaking  Fest— not  a contest — so 
there  were  no  judges  to  decide  who 
made  the  best  speech;  however,  the 
opinion  of  the  audience,  judging 
from  the  applause,  was  that  Howard 
was  among  the  bestdeclaimers. 

Howard  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress, both  intellectually  and  morally, 
during  the  time  he  has  been  at  the 
Training  School.  He  was  classed  as 
a third-grade  pupil  when  he  entered 
the  school  two  years  ago;  now,  he  is 
holding  his  own  with  the  high  school 
pupils  of  the  county.  He  is  very  am- 
bitious and  his  desire  is  to  be  a man 
of  value  to  his  State, 

The  Blair-Cone  Literary  Society 
challenged  the  Stonewall  Literary 


TWO  COTTAGES,  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AND  NUMBER  OF  BOYS. 


some  time,  but,  we  have  been  very 
busy  in  other  lines  of  work. 

The  boys  and  officers  of  this  Insti- 
tution were  delighted  to  have  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Morris  to  play  for  them 
at  Sunday  School  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Talbirt  has  charge  of  set- 
ting out  some  small  maple  shade 
trees.  The  trees  are  being  set  out 
on  the  west  side  of  the  National 
Highway. 

The  boys  have  started  playing  base- 
ball again.  Every- one  is  glad  when 
this  season  comes.  We  have  been 

playing  foot-ball  all  the  winter,  and 


culiar  Jackson  Training  School  Spe- 
cialties were  presented.  When  the 
programe  was  finished,  Mr.  Plyler 
made  a very  inspiring  talk  to  the  boys 
on  “Ambition.”  Everyone  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  address, 
and  hopes  he  will  visit  the  School  a- 
gain  and  bring  Mrs.  Plyler  with  him. 

The  declamation  delivered  by  Nor- 
wood Howard,  the  representative 
of  the  Training  School,  at  the  Speak- 
ing Fest,  which  was  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Central  Graded  School 
in  Concord  on  the  evening  of  March 
13th,  was  an  honor  to  himself  and 
to  his  school.  The  affair  was  simply 


Society  to  a joint  debate.  Henry 
Crawley  acted  as  spokesman  for  the 
former,  and  Harrison  Byrd  for  the 
latter.  The  challenge  was  accepted. 
The  first  query  read  as  follows:  Re- 
solved: “That  the  development  of  the 
Arid  West  w ould  have  been  more 
profitable  to  the  United  States  than 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.” 
The  Stonewall  Society, — which  had 
the  choice  of  the  question, --selected 
the  negative  side.  There  is  to  be 
three  debaters  and  two  declaimers 
in  this  contest.  The  names  of  the 
debaters  will  appear  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  The  Uplift. 


ALEXANDER  WEBB,  President  Established  in  1868.  Has  a record  of  more 

GEO.  P.  FOLK,  Sec„&  Treas.  than  Forty  Years  of  successful  Operation. 

The  North  Carolina 
Home  Insurance  Company 
Raleigh. 

Successful  in  business  since  date  of  organization. 

Leads  all  Companies  in  premium  income  in  North  Carolina. 

Is  a Southern  institution,  seeking  Southern  patronage. 

In  the  payment  of  $1,200,000.00  fire  losses  in  North  Carolina  it  has  estab- 
lished an  honorable  record  for  fair  dealings. 

Is  safe,  solid,  reliable  and  worthy  of  confidence.  In  patronizing  it  you 
help  to  build  up  North  Carolina. 

Ask  your  Agent  for  North  Carolina  Home  policies. 
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UNTIL  THEY  NUMBER  12, 

It  is  a Simple  Matter— Addressing  Letters  to  Good  Men  and  Women  Over  the  Slate  and  Enclosing  Directions-— Just 
at  Random  we  Write  the  Names  cd  lOO  Persons  and  Invite  I hem  to  Each  Secure  at  Least  Five  Subscribers— 
How  Company  A,  Started  Late  and  on  Short  Notice,  I urned  Out. 


About  the  8th  of  April,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  The  Uplift  be- 
gan a campaign  for  itself.  And  what- 
ever benefits  The  Uplift  is  a source 
of  revenue  to  the  institution  which 
it  represents — no  individual  receives 
a cent’s  remuneration  or  reward. 

As  fast  as  the  typewriter  (the  ma- 
chine) could  write,  one  hundred 
names  of  men  and  women  in  North 
Carolina  were  selected,  to  whom 
the  following  announcement  was 
mailed. 

HOW  TO  HELP  SAVE  FIFTY  UN- 
FORTUNATE BOYS. 

“To  meet  distressing  appeals  that 
come  to  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
day  after  day,  I have  devised  a plan 
by  which  this  distress  can  be  relieved. 
I respectfully  and  earnestly  solict 
your  help. 

The  plan  is  simple  and  easy.  It 
needs  only  a little  effort  on  the  part 
of  a number  of  substantial,  worthy 
citizens  of  the  state,  Let  me  un- 
fold the  scheme  to  your  sympathetic 
mind  and  willing  heart: 

I HAVE  picked  100  persons  from 
among  my  esteemed  friends  in  the 
state,  and,  on  paper,  have  formed 
them  into  a company — Company  A. 
These  names  are  permanently  record- 
ed, under  a fixed,  individual  number, 
so  that  a complete  record  of  the 
helpers  may  be  kept  for  our  future 
pleasure,  and  that  should  a missing 
link  in  this  chain  occur  we  can  easily 
locate  the  person. 

Company  A starts  off  this  month 
(April);  Company  B is  organized  in 
May;  Company  C in  June;  and  so  on 
until  twelve  distinct  companies,  of 
one  hundred  each  of  the  best  people, 
sacrificing  and  helpful  people,  in  the 
state,  have  been  organized.  At  a 
glance  you  can  see  the  force  of  this. 
It  will  mean  the  care  of  about  fifty 
wayward  boys,  fully  that  number 
now  is  applying  but  our  limited 
means  will  not  permit  their  reception. 
If  the  formation  of  Company  A de- 
velops nicely,  as  I have  reason  to 
believe  it  will  from  the  knowledge  of 


the  elegant  selection  I have  made, 
these  boys  will  be  admitted  at  once, 
trusting  to  the  Lord  and  patriotic 
North  Carolinians  to  sustain  us  in 
the  formation  of  the  other  eleven 
companies. 

The  plan  involves  only  your  send- 
ing us  five  dollars  and  five  names,  to 
each  of  which  The  Uplift  will  go 
for  one  year.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  solicit  the  other  four,  you  may 
have  your  subscription  marked  paid 
for  five  years.  To  make  the  plan 
successful,  five  is  the  minimum  num- 
ber, but  you  may  send  12  (as  the 
subscription  blank  indicates)  and  this 
will  mend  a possible  break  some- 
where along  the  chain  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  I trust  there  will, 
however,  be  not  a single  break,  for 
the  fullness  of  Company  A makes 
the  formation  of  the  other  compa- 
nies comparatively  easy. 

Please  let  me  have  your  response 
by  the  20th  of  April.” 

Very  Respt. 

Editor  The  Uplift. 

The  above  was  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  a sheet  of  letter  paper,  and 
at  the  top  were  written  justa  few 
words  by  the  editor,  emphasizing 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign  and 
respectfully  requesting  a reading  of 
the  statement  printed  thereon.  These 
went  out.  Many  of  them  did  not 
reach  the  mail  before  the  16  th  of 
the  month. 

The  result  is  marvelous--it  is  in- 
spiring, to  greater  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  parent  cause  behind  all  this 
effort.  Among  those  already  re- 
porting are:  Messrs.  C.  W.  Swink,  J. 
M.  Allen,  Alexander  Webb,  J.  M. 
Hendrix,  A.  M.  Scales,  A.  S.  Webb, 
F.  B.  Efird,  R.  0.  Everette,  J.  Q. 
Gilkey,  W.  W.  Watt,  C.  0.  Kuester, 
Hayden  Clement,  Paul  E.  Morrow, 
C.  M.  Thompson,  J.  P.  Kerr,  M.  L. 
Shipman,  Jas.  R.  Young,  R.  R.  Ross, 
R.  W.  Glenn,  ( apt.  A.  Thies,  D.  Y. 
Cooper,  H.  A.  Royster,  J.  H.  Rheder, 
Heriot  Clarkson,  J.  H.  Dreher,  S.  L. 


Patterson,  Jno.  B.  McAllister,  Mor- 
gan B.  Spier,  J.  S Carr,  J.  Elwood 
Cox,  J.  A.  Long,  F.  B.  McKinne,  J. 
P.  Saunders,  A.  H.  Boyden,  Thomas 
Hackney,  R.  A.  Dunn,  C.  S.  Tomlin, 
W.  J.  Swink  and  W.  P.  Wood  and  Mi  s. 
A.  E.  Bernheim,  of  Charlotte,  Mrs. 
Garah  B.  Caldwell,  of  Monroe,  and 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Lenoir,  of  Yadkin  Valley, 
and  others.  In  other  words  up  to  going 
to  press,  these  and  other  friends 
have  added  to  our  subscription  list 
over  220  names,  to  whom  The  Up- 
lift will  go  for  one  year. 

The  letters  accompanying  these  re- 
ports do  us  proud.  They  encourage 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  officers, 
the  editor,  and  when  an  opportune 
time  comes  the  editor  intends  to  read 
each  of  them  to  the  boys  at  the  in- 
stitution. It  will  be  no  violation  of 
a secret  and  shock  no  one  to  admit 
right  here  that  practically  all  this 
will  be  profit,  which  will  broaden  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion—and  that  is  just  what  these  good 
people  expected  it  to  do. 

President  Wilson  is  not  the  only 
man  in  the  United  States,  who  courts 
and  teases  the  number  13.  When 
making  up  the  100  names,  wiitten  at 
random  and  as  they  occurred  to  us, 
without  premeditation  or  design,  we 
numbered  them  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  an  accurate  record.  It  so 
happened  that  in  the  numbering  we 
placed  “13”  before  the  name  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Swink,  of  Concord;  and  just  a 
few  nights  before  that  we  saw  the 
new  moon  through  some  leaves  and 
limbs.  But  the  first  man  to  answer 
our  letter  and  send  in  five  (5)  sub- 
scribers was  Mr.  Swink.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  danger  in  “13”  or  in 
seeing  the  new  moon  through  limbs. 

General  J.  S.  Carr,  of  Durham, 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

Why  is  Huerta? 


Mohammedans  and  Brahmans  of 
India  drink  no  alcoholic  liquors;  and 
yet,  in  our  enthusiasm,  we  send  more 
money  to  convert  them  than  we  spend 
to  reclaim  the  heathen  among’  us. 


After  a thorough  analysis  of  the 
subject  the  following  seems  the  very 
best  definition  of  friendship:  “A 
friend  is  one  who  knows  all  about 
you  and  likes  you  just  the  same.” 


Of  course,  after  all  this  demonstra- 
tion of  his  reliability,  there  remai  i 
only  a few,  who  doubt  the  Ground 
Hog.  There  wili  be  forever  with  us 
Doubting  Thomases — we  have  ’em 
even  on  the  “Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.” 


The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Shake- 
speare, Gladstone,  Milton,  Washing- 
ton, Spurgeon  and  Aycock  never 
heard  of  eugenics,  but  somehow  they 
managed  to  do  pretty  well  with  their 
children.  This  eugenical  fad,  when 
dissected,  reveals  a eugenic  crank 
‘‘for  revenue  only.” 


The  nucleus  of  Company  A,  in 
The  Uplift  campaign,  reached  a 
satisfactory  stage  up  to  going  to 
press.  Now,  for  Company  B.  Just 
a little  effort,  letter-writing  to  in- 
terested friends  of  humanity, 
brought  in  enough  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  keep  of  two  outcast 
boys.  It’s  worth  while. 


Time  has  not  permitted  the  work- 
ing of  the  advertising  end  of  The 
Uplift,  but  it  is  gratifying  that  we 
have  had  without  special  effort  such 
meritorious  advertisements  from 
such  responsible  and  high  class 
firms  as  the  Efird  Chain  of  Stores,  in 
Concord,  Charlotte,  Winston  and 
Rock  Hill,  the  Parker-Gardner  Com- 
pany, of  Charlotte,  Ed  Mellon  & 
Company,  the  North  Carolina  Home 
Insurance  Company,  and  a new  face 
in  this  issue:  “The  Premier  Carrier 
of  the  South.” 


The  educational  association  that 
the  late  Ogden,  the  merchant  prince 
of  New  York,  organized  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  South,  has 
taken  on  new  life — it  met  some  days 
ago  and  elected  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  to 
its  presidency.  Mr.  Ogden  lived  long 
enough  to  see  an  opposition,  from  a 
very  worthy  and  intelligent  element 
of  our  population,  fade  away  into  si- 
lent submission.  If  there  is  any  real 
need  for  further  educational  organi- 
zation, especially  this  one,  it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  Supt.  Joyner  will  make 
it  count. 


nority  beside  a murder  story,  or  a 
social  scandal. 


HON  CHAS.  A.  WEBB 
U.  S.  Marshall  5th  District 


The  New  York  thugs  and  mur- 
derers, who  died  in  the  electric  chair 
Easter  Monday,  became  more  fa- 
mous than  if  they  had  saved  a life 
by  risking  their  own,  or  made  the 
world  better  by  which  millions  pro- 
fited, or  lived  a clean  life  and  died 
an  honorable  death.  But  crime 
fares  better  in  the  public  prints 
than  virtue,  because  the  reading 
public  demands  it.  It  has  ever  been 
thus,  and  it  is  growing,  this  craving 
after  the  sensational,  the  bad  and 
the  horrible.  A beautiful  poem  on 
the  printed  page  is  in  a hopeless  mi- 


Archibald Johnson  is  trying  to 
side  step  his  own  well-earned  and 
well-deserved  title — he  is  now  call- 
ing Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard  “that 
Blockade  Preacher.”  The  editor  of 
Charity  and  Children  got  there  first. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  many  men  in  North  Carolina 
who  could  accomplish  worlds  of  good, 
in  destroying  selfishness  and  selfsat- 
i.-f action,  were  they  to  practice  a little 
blockade  preaching.  A lay  sermon 
excites  more  interest  than  a clergy 
sermon;  one  is  not  expected  and  the 
other  is  perfectly  natural,  being  in 
line  with  the  preacher’s  business. 
Those  of  you  who  are  good  enough, 
just  try  this  blockade  business.  The 
fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  preach- 
ers need  help,  more  help,  earnest 
help,  from  the  laymen. 


A STUNT  OF  1771. 

Elsewere  in  this  number  of  The 
Uplift  is  reproduced  a story  of  the 
“Cabarrus  Black  Boys.”  It  was 
compiled,  from  authentic  historical 
sources,  by  Maj.  W.  A.  Foil.  It 
was  gotten  out  in  attractive  form 
for  distribution  among  the  thou- 
sands, who  gathered  in  Charlotte  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  pa- 
triots that  gave  to  the  world  the 
“Mecklenburg  Declaration,”  on  that 
anniversary  of  the  event  made  fa- 
mous by  President  Taft  and  The 
Rain.  Maj.  Foil  did  his  work  so 
well  in  the  preparation  of  the  article, 
further  comment  seems  unnecess- 
ary, except  to  say  that  no  one  up  to 
this  good  hour  has  had  the  igno- 
rance and  the  impudence,  necessary 
to  make  him  brave  enough,  to  deny 
this  important  event  in  Revolution- 
ary history.  It — —the  daring  deed 

shows  beyond  question  that 

folks  in  Cabarrus,  which  was  a part 
of  Mecklenburg  county  until  1793, 
had  their  dander  up  against  Old 
England;  and  this  defiance  of  the 
power  that  sought  “to  tax  without 
representation”  may  have  been 
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one  of  a series  that  led  up  to  the 
main  show  that  took  place  on  May 
20th,  1775. 

THAT  RALEIGH  MEETING. 

There  seems  to  be  a wide  differ- 
ence among  responsible  people  as  to 
the  number  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh,  called  by  Messrs  Poe, 
Bailey,  and  Alexander.  Some  au- 
thorities on  multitudes  place  the 
number  of  attendants  way  up  into 
the  thousands;  other  well  known 
authorities  put  the  number  less  than 
four  hundred.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  in 
that  great  auditorium,  whether  the 
assembled  hosts  came  from  Raleigh, 
Kamscat,  Murphy,  or  Manteo,  for 
all  North  Carolinians  look  alike.  It 
is  possible  that  both  authorities  are 
correct.  This  writer  attended  a 
love-feast  in  that  same  great  audi- 
torium in  the  early  part  of  1913 — 
saw,  but  couldn’t  hear,  several  of 
his  friends,  reading  little  essays, 
while  a miserable  banquet  outlay, 
costing  two  dollars  per, remained  un- 
touched because  (partly) of  a wonder 
that  possessed  us  in  trying  to  decide 
where  that  great  multitude  came 
from — 99-100  of  them  were  Raleigh 
people. 

But  that’s  all  right.  Raleigh 
people  need  such  things  just  as  well 
as  the  balance  of  the  people.  And 
because  most  of  them  may  have  been 
Raleigh  people  on  April  8th,  carries 
with  it  a high  compliment  to  Messrs 
Poe  and  Bailey,  for  it  is  not  always 
that  home  people  can  make  folks 
come  out  like  the  Raleigh  people 
did  on  that  occasion. 

In  certain  quarters  there  was  fear 
of  the  beginning  of  a little  flame  that 
might  terminate  in  something  sim- 
ilar to  what  years  ago  took  place, 
and  which  all  good,  normal  people 
now  deplore.  But  it  didn’t;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  meeting  are  just 
as  well  satisfied  as  any  one  could  be 
in  the  drift  of  the  meeting. 

Whenever  we  hear  loud  acclaims 
about  “Progressive”  we  just  can’t 
keep  from  thinking  of  the  fellow  that 
on  all  occasions  pronounces  himself 
a “gentleman.”  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  the  old  state  has  been  pro- 


gressing ever  since  the  old  tattered 
warriers  came  home  in  1865:  the 
character  and  extent  of  our  accom- 
plishments demonstrate  that  and  why 
any  useless  prefixes  and  suffixes.  We 
can’t  keep  from  growing  with  the 
legacy  left  us  by  our  fathers,  and 
why  introduce  doubt  by  putting  a 
handle  to  our  good  names? 

The  old  state  is  growing  beautiful- 
ly. 

AN  AFTERMATH. 

Around  the  earth  went  the  Easter- 
tide, carrying  with  it  into  dear  little 
hearts  everywhere  the  same  thought, 
the  same  impulse,  the  same  excite- 
ment and  the  same  interest.  Per- 
haps at  no  one  season  during  a year, 
save  the  season  that  marks  the  an- 
niverary  of  the  birth  of  Him,  who 


A COMPARISON 

Reading  without  purpose  is 
sauntering,  not  exercise.  More 
is  got  from  one  hook.  on  u)hich 
the  thought  settles  for  a defi- 
nite end  in  ^noui/eJge,  than 
from  libraries  skimmed  over  by 
a wondering  eye.  A cottage 
flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king’s  garden  none  to  the  but- 
terfly.— Lytton. 


came  to  save  the  world,  does  the 
same  thought  engage  so  many  child- 
ren, small,  half-grown,  and  large, 
as  does  that  of  Easter,  which 
marks  the  great  victory,  the  con- 
quoring  of  death,  the  grave  and  hell. 

And  that  the  material  sign  of  all 
this  festivity  should  be  the  rabbit 
and  colored  hen’s  eggs — the  sight  of 
which  in  flesh  or  picture  charms  the 
old  as  well  as  the  young — merits  a 
wonder.  It  is  an  event  of  world  in- 
terest, and  the  good  accomplished  is 
unaccountable;  but  it  reaches  its 
zenith,  when  the  reason,  the  truth 
and  the  story  behind  it  all  is  impress- 
ed upon  the  young. 

This  Eastertide  brings  folks  nearer 
together — it  magnifies  fellowship, 
and  ripens  kinship.  That  little  boy, 
nursing  close  to  his  bosom  and  jeal- 
ous of  its  safety  the  Easter  card. 


mailed  him  by  his  grandma  enshroud- 
ed in  the  shadows  of  age  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  evening  of  life,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  is  given  a 
taste  of  what  real  Easter  is: 
“Happiness  with  you  abide 
All  this  joyful  Easter  tide, 

And  when  its  glad  hours  depart 
Leave  its  peace  within  your  heart.” 

To  Alexander  Henry. 
“Peace  to  you  this  holy  day, 

Easter  joy  surround  your  way, 

And  His  Love,  Who  rose  of  yore, 
Bless  you,  guard  you,  evermore. 

To  Charles  Philip. 
My  simple  greeting  take, 

May  joy  with  you  abide, 

And  bright  life’s  pathway  make 
For  you  this  Easter  tide. 

To  Mary  Emma. 

And  the  same  cards,  celebrating 
the  same  event,  went  into  hundreds 
of  homes,  of  all  climes  and  languages, 
around  the  world.  And  who  is  there 
to  deny  its  lodgement  forevermore 
in  some  hearts,  to  bless  future  gen- 
erations? 

UNFORTUNATE  WOMEN. 

The  suggestion  of  an  institution 
to  care  for  unfortunate  women,  who 
have  arrived  at  mature  years,  has 
been  revived.  This  matter  was  large- 
ly discussed  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
at  one  time  an  option  for  a suitable 
location  for  such  an  institution  was 
about  to  be  closed.  The  time  did 
not  seem  propitious  to  go  before  the 
public  in  the  interest  of  such  a new 
and  untried  theory,  and  the  un- 
dertaking was  abandoned.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Geachy,  the  Charlotte  minister,  was 
so  forcible  that  it  brought  forth 
considerable  and  gratifying  endorse- 
ment from  the  state  press.  An  in- 
stitution for  unfortunate  women,  the 
victims  of  human  devils  and  unre- 
strained conduct  and  lack  of  paren- 
tal caution,  is  sure  to  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  at  no  distant  day.  And 
why  not? 

PRACTICING  CITIZENSHIP. 

Just  by  way  of  showing  progress 
in  accomplishing  what  this  institu- 
tion started  out  to  do,  The  Uplift 
desires  to  make  note  of  an  event  that 
took  place  on  April  19th.  Cabarrus 
county  Commencement  was  in  full 
swing.  Along  the  National  High- 
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way  went  wagon  after  wagon,  and 
buggy  after  buggy,  laden  wi  th  the 
young  hopefuls.  Drawing  the  stu- 
dent body  of  Jackson  Training  School 
into  line,  Superintendent  Boger  took 
boy  after  boy,  so  long  as  the  hauling 
capacity  of  the  institution  held  out, 
until  he  had  dispatched  28  to  go  to 
Concord  and  join  the  hosts  who  had 
gathered  on  that  glad  commence- 
ment day. 

These  boys  directed  their  own 
teams,  controlled  their  own  move- 
ments and  “had  a good  time,”  to 
quote  them.  The  only  instruction 
they  had  from  Supt.  Boger  was: 
“Conduct  yourselves  like  little  gen- 
tlemen—and  you  know  how— and  re- 
turn here  in  time  for  supper  and 
evening  duties.” 

They  came  back,  of  course.  Their 
conduct  in  town  was  perfectly  gen- 
tlemanly. Mingling  in  that  vast 
outpouring  of  humanity,  these  boys 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion, 
and  secretly  made  resolves  for  them- 
selves. “The  first  time  in  my  life 
I was  ever  trusted”  puts  into  action 
that  which  lies  in  every  soul  and 
heart,  be  the  encasement  of  same 
ever  so  steeped  in  crime.  You  can 
appeal  to  men  and  boys  upon  an 
honor,  the  honor,  their  honor.  If 
you  can’t,  then  that  subject  is  hop- 
less, and  the  sooner  you  ascertain 
that  fact  the  better.  There  are 
men,  who  are  worthless,  because  the 
public  has  made  them  feel  that  noth- 
ing better  is  expected  of  them;  there 
are  boys,  inheriting  bad  names,  be- 
cause they  have  been  made  to  feel 
that  is  what  the  public  meets  out  to 
them  and  expects  nothing  more. 

Those  little  fellows  marched  to 
church,  the  next  day,  practically 
alone;  and  we  are  told  that  their  de- 
meanor furnished  an  object  lesson 
for  older  persons.  A good  example 
has  a powerful  influence— when  it 
fails,  you  are  up  against  a proposi- 
tion that  has  stumped  the  world. 

ALL  ABOUT  A CHAPEL. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  had  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  the  presence  of 
two  high  officials  of  the  state  organ- 
ization of  the  King’s  Daughters’ 


during  the  month  of  April.  They  were 
Mrs.  Margaret  C.  D.  Burgwyn,  of 
Raleigh,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  of 
Rockingham,  who  came,  by  invita- 
tion, to  advise  as  to  the  location  of 
the  chapel,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  assumed  by  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters. Considerable  material  is  on 
the  ground,  but  the  location  was 
never  officially  decided  upon  and  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  location,  tenta- 
tively selected,  approved  by  the 
officials  of  the  benefactors.  It  is 
probable  that  this  chapel  will  be  com- 
pleted duriug  the  summer.  Month- 


A  CONCLUSION. 

“The  little  that  I have  seen 
of  this  world  and  know  of  man- 
kind teaches  me  to  look  upon 
their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  When  I take  the  history 
of  one  poor  heart  that  has  sin- 
ned and  suffered,  and  represent 
to  myself  the  struggles  and 
temptations  it  passed  through— 
the  brief  pulsations  of  Joy,  the 
tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of 
purpose,  the  scorn  of  the 
world— -that  has  little  charity— 
the  desolation  of  the  soul’s 
sanctuary,  and  threatening 
words  within,  happiness  gone— 
I would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  fellow  man  with 
Him  from  whose  hands  it 
came.  ” 


ly  lectures,  religious  services  and 
Sunday  School,  which  Supt.  Boger 
rightfully  insists  on  holding,  suffer 
for  want  of  a suitable  place  for  hold- 
ing, especially  in  bad  weather  and 
in  the  winter  months. 

A WOMAN  SPOTS  A MAN. 

The  editor  of  The  Uplift  knows 
a woman  (we  always  say  woman, 
when  we  are  talking  about  females 
thatdo  things  worthwhile)  who  has 
picked  the  man  that  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  responsibility  of  erect- 
ing and  equipping  a laundry  for  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  This  is  just 
now  needed  more  than  any  other 


thing,  except  a suitable  school  build- 
ing. The  whole  population  of  this 
school  at  some  one  time  during  the 
day  is  bodily  clean.  It  takes  water 
and  takes  clean  clothes.  We  are 
about  to  have  a great  water  supply, 
as  nature  furnishes  it,  from  the  con- 
struction of  a reservoir  excavated 
around  a natural  spring.  The  work- 
ing clothes  are  all  made  from  denim, 
which  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone,  of  Greens- 
boro, has  voluntarily  furnished  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution.  The 
plant  for  doing  this  great  lot  of  wash- 
ing is  mentally  arranged  for.  The  man 
that  has  had  the  most  pleasure 
out  of  the  institution  must  sub- 
mit to  a small  voice  in  some  quiet 
hour  that  will  overtake  him  and 
convict  him  of  his  duty  and  his  plea- 
sure. He  will  read  this  very  item; 
and  he  will  talk  to  the  editor  about 
the  general  make-up  and  get-up  of 
the  May  number,  but  this  very  item 
will  not  impress  him  at  first  as  hav- 
ing any  reference  to  his  neighbor- 
hood—but  it  will  hanker  after 
him  and  until  he  personally  seeks  to 
meet  the  beckoning  small  voice  half- 
way. 

Lots  of  people  think  that  a 
certain  expression  is  in  the  Bible,  but 
it  isn’t,  but  it  sounds  like  it:  Wesley 
said:  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness.” And  the  Jackson  Training 
School  can’t  live  up  to  this  until  we 
get  a laundry.  You  know  we  mean 
you — we  await  your  pleasure  and 
convenience. 

REMINDS  US  OF  MILLS, 

They  had,  it  leaks  out,  a great 
meeting  of  Orphanage  workers  at 
Oxford  during  the  past  month,  Old 
Dr.  Jacobs,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a South  Carolina  orphanage 
for  42  years,  was  there.  This  makes 
us  recall  old  Jack  Mills,  the  stubborn, 
headstrong,  honest  fellow  that  ham- 
mered opposition  until  he  refined  it 
and  made  it  a hand-maiden  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  the  daddy  and  mammy 
of  the  orphanage  idea  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  his  memory  shall  live  for- 
ever. He  started  that  glorious 
work  at  Thomasville,  and  he  went 
through  snow,  ice,  deprivation, 
heart-aches  and  other  things,  to  make 
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THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION. 

If  William  Tell  never  lived,  none  the  less  does  the 
story  represent  a sentiment  that  did  live,  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  live  for  all  time,  iconoclasts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

If  it  could  he  proved  that  the  meeting  ascribed  to  May 
20th  never  toofe  place,  still  would  the  Mecklenburg  spirit  of 
independence  in  advance  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  sur- 
vive. The  emblem  of  the  hornets,  the  resolves  of  May  31  st, 
and  abundant  other  proof  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
times  survive  to  sustain  the  fact  that  everything  else  here  was 
in  accord  with  the  Declaration  of  May  20th,  1775. 

The  same  evidence  and  plenty  besides  goes  to  show  that 
there  was  a declaration.— D.  A Tompkins. 


her  go.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
old  sainted  Mills  daily  sees  the  con- 
secrated work  of  Kesler,  Johnson 
and  the  score  of  other  good  folks 
that  labor  there  for  the  many 
“dropped  stitches  of  a vanished  1 
hand,”  that  the  Lord,  in  His  wis- 
dom, causes  to  be  placed  with  them. 

In  passing,  however,  why  all  this  si- 
lence about  the  meeting?  Less  useful 
meetings  have  been  held:  progressive 
eucre  was  brilliantly  played,  the 
“eatins”  tiresomely  went  through 
six  or  eight  courses,  the  ni-bride  was 
cheated  into  the  winner  and  the  wag 
got  the  booby  prize;  and  the  Society 
column,  laden  with  pictures,  fancy 
names  for  ordinary  old  homes,  told 
a glorious  story  of  the  brilliant 
gathering  that  put  the  whole  com- 
munity on  tip-toes.  Yet  in  that  ag- 
gregation there  may  have  been  those 
that  can’t  even  spell.  And  here  at 
Oxford  was  a meeting  of  sacrificing 
men,  who  are  charged  with  the  care, 
the  rearing  and  preparation  of  two 
thousand  fatherless  and  motherless 
boys  and  girls,  going  practically  un- 
noticed. It  takes  glad  rags  and  the 
effervesence  of  ni-riehes  and  crime 
to  break  into  notoriety— helplessness 
must  have  a spokesman. 

MAY. 

The  first  of  May  has  always  been 
gala  day.  The  May  festival  goes 
back  to  the  Floralia  festival  of  the 
Romans,  which  probably  came  in 
the  first  place  from  India.  The 
festival  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Ital- 
ians, under  the  name  of  “Calendi 
di  Maggio”;  young  people  sallying 
forth  at  daybreak  to  gather  boughs 
with  which  to  adorn  the  doors  of  rel- 
atives and  friends. 

In  England,  as  we  learn  from 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  it  was 
customary  during  the  middle  ages 
for  all,  both  high  and  low — even  the 
court  itself — to  go  out  on  the  first 
May  morning  at  an  early  hour  “to 
fetch  the  flowers  fresh.”  Haw- 
thorn brances  were  also  gathered, 
and  were  brought  home  about  sun- 
rise with  blowing  of  horns  with  all 
possible  signs  of  joy  and  merriment. 
The  people  then  decorated  their 
doors  and  windows  with  the  spoils 
of  spring.  The  Hawthorn  bloom 


was  called  the  “May,”  the  ceremony 
“the  bringing  home  the  May,”  and 
the  trip  to'the  woods  “Going  a-May.” 
The  fairest  maid  of  the  village  was 
crowned  with  flowers  as  the  “Queen 
of  the  May”  and  placed  in  a little 
bower  or  arbor,  where  she  sat  in 
state,  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
youthful  revelers,  who  danced  and 
sang  about  her.  (No  Tango.) 

Every  town  and  village,  too,  had 
its  fixed  pole — called  the  Maypole — 
on  which  each  May  morning  were 
hung  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  round 
which  the  people  danced  (No  Tango) 
in  rings  most  of  the  day.  A hard 
blow  was  given  to  Mayday  by  the 
Puritans,  who  had  the  Maypoles  up- 
rooted and  a stop  put  to  all  these 
merry  customs.  They  were,  however, 
revived  after  the  Restoration,  but 
have  now  almost  died  out.  In  France 
and  Germany  Maypoles  were  com- 
mon, and  in  some  places  can  still  be 
seen.  With  Catholics  the  month  of 
May  is  celebrated  as  the  Virgin’s 
month. 


LIFE. 

Probably  nothing  so  compels  the 
thoughtful  to  marvel  as  the  lack  of 
seriousness,  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, the  airy  nonchalance,  man- 
ifested by  so  many  with  respect  to 
the  greatest  of  all  things — life.  The 
natural  physical  processes  of  eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping  do  not  consti- 
tute life;  neither  do  these  supple- 
mented by  slightly  more  activities 
of  striving  to  derive  happiness  from 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  Life  is  not  a joke.  The  only 


way  get  out  of  life  all  there  is  in  it” 
is  to  give  to  it  all  there  is  in  us. 
Empty  indeed  is  the  life  that  is  de- 
voted solely  to  having  “a  good  time” 
for  without  desiring  to  be  at  all  prud- 
ish or  puritanical,  we  feel  impelled 
to  say  that  what  is  often  known  as  “a 
good  time,”  is  a bad  time,  since  it  in- 
volves more  or  less  dissipation,  and 
the  occupancy  by  frivolity  of  time 
and  thought  that  could  be  devoted 
to  infinitely  better  things.  Every  life 
is  charged  with  a great  and  ennob- 
ling purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the 
fulfilment  of  duty,  Life  is  not  sim- 
ply an  opportunity  to  “eat,  drink 
and  be  merry  to-day,  for  tomorrow 
we  die."  It  is  too  precious  a pos- 
session to  be  squandered  in  a reckless 
and  unprofitable  expenditure  of 
thought,  time  and  effort.  The  strug- 
gles to  satisfy  any  ambition  other 
than  that  to  be  of  service  to  mankind 
is  vain.  The  striving  for  authority 
and  position  is  worse  than  foolish 
unless  he  who  desires  to  attain  them 
has  a humanitarian  object  in  view, 
and  has  first  prepared  himself  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  they  impose  with  integ- 
rity and  honor.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste.  Every  day  has  its  oppor- 
tunities, and  ever  opportunity  means 
a duty,  and  an  opportunity  that  is 
not  taken  advantage  of  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  good  is  lost,  which 
means  a duty  unfulfilled. 

People  are  so  interdependent  that 
every  thought  and  action  by  an  in- 
dividual affects  to  a greater  nr  less 
degrees  his  fellows.  He  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
his  “brother’s  keeper.”  Another 
says,  “The  future  belongs  to  the  fra- 
ternal men.  It  is  God’s  truth  touch- 
ing up  all,  that  we  are  brothers. 
This  truth  is  primal,  central,  eter- 
nal.” Some  one  writing  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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DANIEL  A TOMPKINS,  Who  Commercially  Put  Charlotte  on  the  Map. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  went  to  Char- 
lotte in  the  summer  of  1882,  just  a 
few  months  after  Mr.  Wade  Harris 
had  gone  there  to  become  local  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  then  un- 
der the  management  of  Col.  Charles 
R.  Jones.  The  two  met,  and  a local 
followed  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Tompkins  and  his  connection 
with  a Mr.  Miller.  They  both  lived 
at  the  Central,  then  managed  by  Ec- 
cles  & Bryan,  the  former 
of  whom  always  knew 
every  guest  in  the  house 
and  the  latter  came  very 
near  doing  the  same 
thing.  They  always  kept 
red  chairs,  and  these 
were  lined  upon  the  pave- 
ment. One  evening  these 
two  new  citizens  of  Char- 
lotte sat  side  by  side. 

One  was  a young  engin- 
eer, the  other  was  a 
young  editor.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Harris  had  some 
talent  in  old  art  of  wood 
engraving,  which  he  had 
practiced  on  Cabarrus 
people  in  Concord  Sun, 
and  his  discovery  that 
Mr.  Tompkins  had  a talent 
as  a draftsman,  led  to  a 
closer  connection.  Mr. 

Harris  had  the  habit  of 
carrying  a piece  of  box- 
wood in  his  pocket  and  on 
this  occasion  they  began 
to  discuss  the  details  of  a 
new  front  Mr.  Joe  As- 
bury  was  putting  in 
across  the  street  next  to 
Pegram's  shoe  store  for 
Mr.  Tom  Reese’s  drug 
store.  Mr.  Harris  produc- 
ed his  boxwood  and  Mr. 

Tompkins  with  his  pencil 
drew  a faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  storefront. 

Mr.  Harris  engraved  it 
and  two  days  later  it  ap 
peared  in  the  Observer. 

That  was  thirty-two  years 
ago  and  a country  school 
teacher,  living  on  a 
daily  mail  route  and  a regular  reader 
and  subscriber  of  the  Observer  since 
that  time,  well  remembers  not  only 
this  Tompkins-Harris  engraving,  but 
others  that  in  those  days  appeared 
as  marvelous  feats  in  journalism. 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Tompkins 
started  in  Charlotte — doing  some- 
thing. The  town  began  to  take 
notice  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  his  capabil- 
ities and  his  determination  having 
come  into  recognition,  and  his  rapid 


rise  as  a developing  factor  in  com- 
munity life  is  a matter  of  both  local 
and  state  history.  There  never  went 
to  Charlotte  a person  who  entered  in- 
to the  life  of  the  town  in  a more 
modest  or  unassuming  manner  than 
Mr.  Tompkins.  He  pressed  himself 
on  no  one’s  attention.  It  was  not 
long  uutil  the  people  were  impressing 
themselves  upon  his  attention. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  won- 


DANIEL A.  TOMPKINS. 

der  at  the  character  of  the  picture 
we  have  run  across  for  service  of  il- 
lustration of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

If  we  were  picturing  a gentleman 
of  ease,  a sport,  just  a plain  coupon 
clipper,  or  some  one  who  was  living 
and  having  his  being  off  a legacy 
long  since  established,  we  would  be 
careful  to  get  one  adorned  in  a prop- 
er bib  and  tucker,  and  a pose  to  awe; 
but  we  are  thinking  of  Mr.  Tompkins 


as  he  is,  as  he  has  been,  as  he 
wrought — a civil  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, but  by  nature  and  intellect  a 
master  of  details,  a student  of  causes 
and  effect,  all  of  which  he  studied 
with  a decision  and  a precision  and 
accuracy  as  if  using  his  compass  and 
rule  and  chain. 

His  manner  of  thinking  and  observ- 
ing, coupled  with  an  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability,  put  Mr.  Tompkins 
in  the  very  first  class  of 
builders  and  leaders  in 
the  state.  His  positions 
>n  public  questions  have 
not  always  been  popular 
and  have  not  always  been 
accepted,  for  one  reason, 
if  no  other,  he  was  an 
advanced  thinker  and 
builder.  Such  agents  of 
accomplishments  are  usu- 
ally ahead  of  the  times. 
Charlotte  was  a town 
when  Mr.  Tompkins  took 
up  his  citizenship  there. 
It  would  not  be  proper 
and  correct  to  say  that  he 
and  his  efforts  made  it 
become  a city,  but  he 
started  those  things,  by 
acts  and  writings,  that 
commercially  put  Char- 
lotte on  the  map  of  the 
country. 

It  is  worth  while,  as  we 
go  spinning  through  this 
life,  to  take  stock  and 
balance  up  the  pages 
written  full  by  men  who 
have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  a community 
and  its  life.  It  does  us 
good  to  see  and  estimate 
the  worth  of  such  men. 
It  takes  the  grouch  out 
of  us  and  puts  a new  hope 
in  us.  That  D.A.  Tomp- 
kins has  budded  well,  has 
enriched  the  state  by  his 
presence  and  operations, 
is  sufficient  reasons  why 
the  reading  public  should 
know  more  about  him. 
A busy  life,  full  of  human 
interest  and  struggle,  is  always  an 
entertaining  subject.  This  man  that 
went  to  Charlotte  in  1882,  unhearl- 
ded,  who  drew  to  himself , by  the  force 
of  character  and  intellect,  in  a short 
time  the  attention  of  the  busy,  ac- 
tive public,  is  a South  Carolinian. 
He  was  born  on  “Meeting  Street 
Plantation,”  Edgefield  county,  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1852.  He  attended  the 
neighborhood  schools,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years_he  entered  South 
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Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Renssaler 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy  N.  Y., 
in  1873.  His  first  position  was  with 
A.  L.  Holley,  engineer  of  the  Besse- 
mer Steel  Work,  by  whom  he  was 
emyloyed  as  private  secretary  and 
draftsman  for  one  year. 

The  next  year  and  for  ten  years 
thereafter  Mr.  Tompkins  was  in  the 
employ  of  John  Fritz,  the  builder  of 
the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  where 
the  armor  plate  and  ordnance  forg- 
ings for  the  United  States  navy  and 
land  defences  have  long  been  made. 
During  this  time  he  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  machinist,  head  draftsman, 
and  assistant  to  the  master  machin- 
ist. Most  of  the  machinery  now  be- 
ing used  for  making  armor  plate 
and  ordnance  forgings  was  designed 
and  built  by  Mr.  Tompkins  when  ser- 
ving as  head  draftsman. 

From  Bethlehem  Mr.  Tompkins  re- 
moved to  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  where 
he  became  master  machinist  in  the 
the  Crystal  Plate  Glass  Works  under 
the  direction  of  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  who 
in  1901  become  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior at  Washington.  From  this 
place  Mr.  Tompkins  went  to  Char- 
lotte, to  engage  in  the  cotton  oil  busi- 
ness as  engineer  and  contractor.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  built  more  than 
seventy-five  cotton  seed  oil  mills  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
has  built  several  fertilizer  factories. 
Following  this  activity  he  became  in- 
terested in  cotton  Manufacturing, 
having  built  more  than  fifty  cotton 
mills  in  in  the  South. 

During  all  this  period  of  indus- 
trial activity,  Mr.  Tompkins  has  been 
a hard  student  and  zealous  thinker. 
He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books, 
among  them  are  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
mercial Features;  Cotton  Mill  Pro- 
cesses and  Calculations;  Cotton  Value 
in  Textile  Fabrics;  American  Com- 
merce: Its  Expansion;  and  Cotton  and 
Cotton  Oil.  Largely  through  patriot- 
ism and  love  for  his  adopted  home, he 
issued  an  attractive  history  of  Meck- 
lenburg county.  And  it  will  never 
be  known,  for  his  modesty  and  good 
taste  will  not  permit,  how  many  arti- 
cles of  intense  interest  and  addres- 
ses of  note,  the  frame  work  and 
the  analysis  his  own  development, 
that  have  gone  out  to  the  public 
through  others,  who  sought  his  aid. 

Though  occupied  with  the  sterner 
things  of  business  and  commerce 
and  industrial  development,  he  has 
always  had  time  to  interest  himself 
in  those  things  that  touch  another 
side  of  human  endeavor.  Such  as 
hospitals,  Y.  M.C.  A.’s,  Institutions 
of  Learning,  and  Charitable  and 


Humanitarian  efforts.  All  of  these 
have  profited  by  his  recognition. 
And  how  a busy  man  like  this  won- 
derful personality — dealing  with 
heavy  subjects  that  required  cold, 
calculating  convictions, — could  find 
time  to  become  familiar  with  things 
that  deeply  concern  the  world  of 
music  and  art,  is  all  but  marvelous. 

We  can  not  quit  this  interesting 
study  of  a remarkable  man  without 
reference  to  the  first  public  act, 
which  demonstrated  Mr.  Tompkins’ 
purpose  to  become  a fixture  in  Char- 
lotte and  North  Carolina.  Fig- 
uratively, he  had  drawn  into  service 
his  surveyor’s  instruments.  He 
saw  the  ore  great  need,  pressing  and 
imperative---he  viewed  the  territory 
round  about  him— he  saw  the  unde- 
veloped resourses,  men  and  things— 
he  knew  the  climate  and  the  sturdy 
integrity  of  the  state’s  citizenship— 
he  saw  dormant  forces— and  he  was 
conscious  of  hidden  wealth  that 
awaited  an  operator— that  need 
was  a modern  newspaper.  And 
bringing  to  Charlotte,  in  association 
with  him,  to  establish  firmly  on 
broad  lines  a mouth  piece  for  all 
these  opportunities  and  possibilities 
in  North  Carolina,  especially  in  the 
piedmont  section  of  the  two  Caroli- 
nas,  that  prince  of  editors,  the  late 
Joseph  P.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Tompkins 
made  possible  those  things  that  com- 
mercially put  Charlotte  on  the  map 
of  the  country. 

Having  wrought  so  well  and  ex- 
tensively, the  fruits  of  which  are  not 
confined  to  one  section  or  commun- 
ity, it  is  fitting  that  this  Civil  Engin- 
eer, this  Draftsman,  this  Builder, 
this  Machinist,  this  Contractor,  can 
afford  to  let  up  on  his  personal  ac- 
tivities, and  quietly  enjoy  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  brain,  his  energy 
and  his  faith,  which  yet  find  him  the 
same  modest  D.  A.  Tompkins. 

Checking  Up. 

We  do  not  suppose  there  is  a hu- 
man being  living  without  a vice.  To 
suppose  so  would  be  very  humilat- 
ing  personally.  We  have  in  mind  a 
man  who  never  tasted  intoxicating  li- 
quor or  used  tobacco;  whose  word  to 
others  has  ever  been  as  good  as  a 
new  minted  double  eagle;  who  is 
kind  and  just  and  works  industrious- 
ly some  twelve  hours  a day.  But 
he  is  a shockingly  vicious  person. 
Procrastination  is  an  almost  incur- 
able mental  habit  with  him.  You 
can  no  more  get  him  to  to  begin  a 
thing  the  day  he  ought  to  begin  it 
than  you  can  get  a dipsomaniac  past 
an  open  bar.  And  this  vice  has  cost 
himself  and  his  family  as  much  as 
some  red-nosed  man’s  whisky  costs. 


So  give  yourself  a fair  start  by 
realizing  at  the  beginning  that  you 
are  vicious.  The  next  question  is; 
‘'How  many  forged  checks  did  your 
vices  draw  on  your  bank  account 
last  month?”  Spread  them  out  in 
cold  blood  on  your  desk  and  add  them 
up. 

Otherwise  you  will  have  no  stand- 
ing in  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. That  tribunal  recently  decid- 
ed against  a man  who  tried  to  recov- 
er a great  many  thousand  dollars 
from  his  bank — the  sum  of  many 
forged  checks  the  bank  had  charged 
to  his  acount. 

There  was  no  dispute  about  the 
forging  of  the  checks  but  the  court 
held  that  the  man  must  stand  the 
loss  because  the  forgeries  extended 
over  the  whole  year,  and  during 
that  time  he  had  never  carefully 
checked  up  his  bank  pass-book— in- 
trusting that  task  to  the  confidential 
clerk  who  had  forged  the  checks. 

If  he  had  checked  up  his  pass-book 
carefully  he  would  have  discovered 
the  very  first  forgery.  As  he  neg- 
lected that  duty  the  loss  falls  on  him 
— noton  the  bank.  That  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  rule.  Check 
up  or  you  cannot  recover. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Uncle  Walt  on  the  Early  Fly. 

The  early  fly’s  the  one  to  swat. 
It  comes  before  the  weather’s  hot, 
and  sits  around  and  files  its  legs,  and 
lays  at  least  ten  million  eggs,  and 
every  egg  will  bring  a fly  to  drive  us 
crazy  by  and  by.  Oh,  every  fly  that 
skips  our  swatters  will  have  five  mil- 
lion sons  and  daughters,  and  count- 
less first  and  second  cousins,  and 
aunts  and  uncles,  scores  of  dozens, 
and  fifty-seven  billion  nieces;  so 
knock  the  blamed  thing  all  to  pieces. 
And  every  niece  and  every  aunt — 
unless  we  swat  them  so  they  can’t — 
will  lay  enough  dodgasted  eggs  to 
fill  up  ten  five-gallon  kegs;  and  all 
these  eggs,  ere  snmmer  hies,  will 
bring  forth  twentyf  trillion  flies. 
And  thus  it  goes,  an  endless  chain,  so 
all  our  swatting  is  in  vain  unless  we 
do  that  swatting  soon,  in  May  time 
and  in  early  June.  So,  men  and 
brothers,  let  us  rise,  gird  up  our 
loins  and  swat  the  flies!  And  sisters, 
leave  your  cozy  bowers  where  you 
have  wasted  golden  hours;  with 
with  ardor  in  your  souls  and  eyes, 
roll  up  your  sleeves  and  swat  the 
flies!— Walt  Mason. 

The  feeblest  vermin  can  destroy, 

As  sure  as  stoutest  beasts  of  prey; 
And  only  with  thier  eyes  and  breath 
Infect,  and  poison  men  to  death. 

— Butler. 
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CHARLES  MANLY  STEDMAN,  Congressman  From  the  5th  N.  C.  District. 


CHARLES  MANLY  STEDMAN. 


Charles  ManlySted- 
man,  Democrat,  of 
Greehsboro,  was  born 
January  29,  1841,  in 
Pittsboro,  Chatham 
County;  moved  with 
his  father’s  family  to 
Fayetteville  when  he 
was  12  years  of  age. 

He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Pitts- 
boro Academy  by 
Rev.  Daniel  McGil- 
vary,  aftewards  mis- 
sionary to  Siam,  and 
at  the  Donaldson 
Academy  in  Fayette- 
ville by  Rev.  Daniel 
Johnson.  He  entered 
the  University  of 
North  Carolina  when 
he  was  16  years  of 
age,  and  graduated 
from  that  institution 
in  1861.  When  Mr. 

Buchanan,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States,  visited  the 
university  in  1859  he 
was  chosen  by  the 
Philanthropic  Society 
as  one  of  its  orators 
for  the  occasion.  He 
received  his  diploma, 
but  before  the  com- 
mencement exercises, 
when  he  was  to  de- 
liver the  salutatory 
address,  in  response 
to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers he  left  the  uni- 
versity and  volun- 
teered as  a private  in 
the  Fayetteville  In- 
dependent Light  In- 
fantry Company  which  was  in  the 
first  North  Carolina  (or  Bethel)  Reg- 
iment. Upon  the  disbanding  of 
this  regiment  he  joined  a company 
from  Chatham  County;  was  lieuten- 
ant, then  captain,  and  afterwards  its 
major.  This  company  belonged  to 
the  Forty-fourth  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  He  served  with  Lee’s 
army  during  the  entire  war;  was 
three  times  wounded,  and  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox.  He  is  one  of 
the  12  soldiers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  first  battle  at  Bethel  and 
who  surrendered  with  Lee  at  Ap- 
pomattox. At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  he  returned  to  Chatham 
County,  where  he  taught  school  for 
a year;  while  there  he  studied  law 
under  Hon.  John  Manning  and  pro- 
cured his  license  to  practice.  On 
January  8,  1866,  he  was  married  to 


Miss  Catherine  de  Rosset  Wright, 
daughter  of  Joshua  G.  Wright,  of 
Wilmington.  In  1867  he  moved  to 
Wilmington,  where  he  practiced  law 
for  many  years.  He  was  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Wright  & Stedman. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  as  a delegate 
to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Gen.  Win- 
field S.  Hancock.  He  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  in  November, 
1884,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
offiice  in  January,  1885,  filling  the 
position  for  four  years  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term.  When  nomi- 
nated for  lieutenant  governor  he  re- 
signed the  attorneyship  which  he 
held  for  several  railways  systems, 
believing  it  to  be  his  duty  so  to  act 
when  entering  upon  offiicial  life  of 
this  nature.  In  1888,  after  a pro- 
onged  contest,  he  was  defeated  by 


Judge  Daniel  G. 
Fowle  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  govenor 
by  a very  small  ma- 
jority. In  1898  he 
moved  to  Greensboro 
and  formed  a copart- 
nership with  A.  Way- 
land  Cooke,  under 
the  firm  name  of 
Stedman  & Cooke. 
Since  residing  in 
Greensboro  he  has 
served  as  president 
of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association. 
In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed  by  Gov. 
Kitchin  a director  of 
the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  Co.,  repre- 
senting the  state’s  in- 
terest, and  was  after 
wards  elected  i t s 
president.  For  many 
years  he  was  trustee 
of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He 
is  a director  of  the 
Guilford  Battle 
Ground  Co.;  was 
elected  to  the  Sixty- 
second  and  reelected 
to  the  Sixty  third 
Congress. 


A Good  Heart. 


A noted  teacher 
among  the  Jews  once 
asked  his  scholars  to 
consider  and  inform 
him  as  to  the  best 
state  wherein  a man 
should  always  keep 
himself  One  said, 
“There  is  nothing  better  than  a good 
eye,”  meaning  a liberal  and  content- 
ed disposition.  Another  said,  “To  be 
a good  companion  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world.’’  Another  declared,  “To 
be  a good  neighbor  is  to  be  in  the  best 
state.”  The  fourth  said,  “A  man  who 
gains  a reputation  for  being  wise  is 
the  best  person.”  And  finally  the  last 
said,  “A  man  with  a good  heart  is 
better  than  them  all.”  The  teacher 
commended  this  last  one  for  his  reply . 
And  he  was  right,  for  he  compre- 
hended in  two  words  all  that  the 
others  had  said;  because  he  who  pos- 
sesses a good  heart  will  be  both 
liberal  and  contented,  a good  com- 
panion and  a good  neighbor,  and  will 
be  able  to  choose  his  course  of  action 
in  the  affairs  of  life  wisely,  for  “out 
of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.” 
— Young  Folks. 
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Owl  Wisdom. 

An  owl  within  a tower  sat— 

’Twas  dark  as  dark  could  be: 

With  age  the  tower  fell  down--at 
that 

The  owl  was  forced  to  flee. 
Though  there  were  crannies  all 
around 

To  which  he  might  have  fled, 

The  owl  sat  down  upon  the  ground 
And  sighed  and  sadly  said: 

“There  is  no  place  for  me  to  go, 

No  thing  for  me  to  do! 

I’m  down  and  out  and  finished,  so 
I’ve  cause  for  feeling  blue. 

I have  no  chance;  I’ll  sit  and  sigh — 
My  troubles  are  so  great! 

What  use  to  make  an  effort?  I 
Am  abused  by  fate!” 

Now,  sometimes,  men  fall  from  the 
place 

Where  they  were  wont  to  be, 

And  some  of  them  will  not  embrace 
New  opportunity. 

They  will  not  see,  they  are  so  blind; 

They  weep  about  their  fall. 

If  failure  you’d  soon  leave  behind, 
Don’t  be  an  owl— that’s  all. — Ex. 

Parents,  to  thier  offspring  blind, 
Consult  nor  parts,  nor  turn  of  mind; 
But,  even  infancy,  decree 
What  this,  what  t’other,  son  shall  be. 

— Gay. 


Spring. 

Ah,  how  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  Spring! — The  great  annual  miracle 
of  the  blossoming  of  Aaron’s  rod,  repeated  on  myriads  and  myriads  of  branch- 
es!— The  gentle  progression  and  growth  of  herbs,  flowers  and  trees, — gentle 
and  yet  irrepressible, — which  no  force  can  stay,  no  violence  restrain,  like 
love,  that  wins  its  way  and  can  not  be  withstood  by  any  human  power.  If 
Spring  come  but  once  a century,  instead  of  once  a year,  or  burst  forth  with 
the  sound  of  an  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence,  what  wonder  and  expec- 
tation would  there  be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miraculous  change! 

But  now  the  silent  succession  suggests  nothing  but  necessity.  To  most 
men,  only  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  would  be  miraculous,  and  the  per- 
petual exercise  of  God’s  power  seems  less  wonderful  than  its  withdrawal 
would  be.  We  are  like  children  who  are  astonished  and  delighted  only  by 
the  second  hand  of  the  clock,  not  by  the  hour  hand. — Longfellow. 

The  Three  Best  Things. 

WORK. 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day; 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom; 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room, 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say; 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray: 

“This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my 
doom: 

Of  all  who  live,  I am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best,  be  done,  in  the  right  way.” 

Then  shall  I see  it,  not  too  great,  nor  small, 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 

Then  shall  I cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours. 

And  cheerful  turn  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 

Because  I know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

LIFE. 

Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year, 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul 
Not  hasting  to,  nor  turning  from  the  goal; 

Not  mourning  for  the  things  that  disappear 
In  the  dim  past,  nor  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils,  but  with  a whole 
And  happy  heart,  that  pays  its  toll 
To  Youth  and  Age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer: 

So  let  the  way  wind  ub  or  down, 

Through  rough  or  smooth,  the  journey  will  be  joy: 
Still  seeking  what  I sought  when  but  a boy, 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a crown 
I shall  grow  old,  but  never  lose  life’s  zest, 

Because  the  road’s  last  turn  will  be  the  best. 

Love. 

Let  me  but  love  my  love  without  disguise, 

Nor  wear  a mask  of  fashion  old  or  new, 

Nor  wait  to  speak  till  I can  hear  a clue, 

Nor  play  a part  to  shine  in  other’s  eyes, 

Nor  bow  my  knees  to  what  my  heart  denies; 

But  what  I am,  to  that  let  me  be  true, 

And  let  me  worship  where  my  love  is  due, 

And  so  through  love  worship  let  me  rise. 

For  love  is  but  the  heart’s  immortal  thirst 
To  be  completely  known  and  all  forgiven, 

Even  as  sinful  souls  that  come  to  heaven; 

So  take  me,  love  and  understand  my  worst, 

And  pardon  it,  or  love,  because  confessed, 

And  let  me  find  in  thee,  my  love,  my  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  Outlook. 
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HYDE  DRAINAGE  UNDERTAKING 
The  Man  Behind  It. 

Col.  John  Philetus  Kerr,  private  secretary  to  Governor  LockeCraig,  and  his  confi- 
dential friend  for  years,  was  born  just  seventy-eight  years  (78)  after  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence  — the  one  that  was  pulled  off  in  Philadelphia  — 
having  first  seen  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  the  skies  in  Asheville,  N. 

C. , July  4th,  1854.  His  father 
was  Rev.  W.  M.  Kerr,  a Methodist 
minister  for  forty-five  years,  and 
a Virginian,  and  his  mother  was 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Roberts,  a North 
Carolinian. 

Col.  Kerr,  then  just  plain  Mr. 
Kerr,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Hopkins,  in  Augusta  county, 
Virginia,  on  October  16th,  1884, 
who,  living  less  than  a year  there- 
after, died  September  7th,  1885, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  who  is  now 
nearly  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
Col.  Kerr  has  since  remained  a 
widower. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  sketch  entered  a 
printing  office  in  Asheville — the 
school  house  of  so  many  worthy 
men  who  have  wrought  well  in 
North  Carolina— and  for  thirty- 
one  years  thereafter  Mr.  Kerr 
was  continuously  a printer  and 
publisher.  He  was  president  of 
the  Citizen  Publishing  Company 
from  189t  to  1899.  For  ten  years 
he  edited  the  Rockingham  Regis- 
ter, at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia; 
and  upon  acquiring  an  interest  in 
the  Asheville  Citizen,  which  he 
conducted  for  ten  years,  part  of 
the  time  as  editor  and  all  the  time 
the  president  of  the  Company,  Mr. 
Kerr  returned  to  Asheville,  which 
is  his  home,  though  temporarily 
sojourning  in  Raleigh. 

During  President  Cleveland’s  second  term  Mr.  Kerr  was  postmaster  at  Asheville, 
from  1893  to  1897.  During  the  administrations  of  Governors  Aycock  and  Glenn, 
he  was  a director  of  the  state’s  prison  at  Raleigh.  Asked  if  he  ever  was  a law- 
yer or  a preacher,  both  of  which  he  could  easily  and  gracefully  pass  for  were  the 
services  of  either  needed,  he  replied:  “I  am  not  a lawyer.  Preach  occasionally 
—Democracy  as  I understand  it  and  believe  it;  no  prefixes  or  suffixes.” 

The  editor  of  THE  uplift,  recognizing  the  bold  undertaking  of  draining  the 
Mattamuskeet  lake  in  Hyde  county,  a story  of  which  we  have  gathered  and  pre- 
sent below,  and  knowing  that  the  origination  of  the  scheme  and  the  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  gigantic  work  are  the  products  of  the  brain  and  nerve  of 
Col.  Kerr,  a home  man  and  a reformed  newspaper  man,  was  not  content  until  he 
wormed  out  of  friends  the  facts  for  this  brief  sketch.  Our  readers  will  be  given 
a very  clear  idea  of  the  largeness  of  the  Mattamuskeet  proposition  by  the  article 
we  publish  in  this  connection.  A man  of  less  nerve  and  less  faith  in  his  state 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  management  of  this  drainage  scheme.  In  the 
first  place,  but  few  people  would  have  seen  the  possibility  or  the  feasibility  of  a 
drainage  district  of  the  proportions  of  this  one.  To  Col.  Kerr  the  origination  of 
the  idea  and  the  sucessful  organization  to  carry  out  the  idea  are  entirely  due.  The 
practical  results,  besides  being  a financial  success,  mean  much  to  a large  part  of 
Hyde  county.  His  effort  and  the  final  accomplishment  will  be  a benefaction  of 
inestimable  value  to  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Personally,  Col.  Kerr  is  a charming  character.  He  is  open-hearted,  frank,  sin- 
cere, and  positive.  He  is  a colonel  not  because  he  craves  high-sounding  titles, 
but  because  the  office  which  he  so  efficiently  fills  thrusts  upon  him  this  and  other 
honors.  Like  all  men,  who  became  editors  via  the  type  case,  as  did  the  late 
Joesph  Caldwell  and  others.  Col.  Kerr  is  one  of  the  best  judges  of  human  nature 
in  the  state,  and  the  vein  of  humor  that  crops  out  in  his  writings  and  in  his  social 
hours  with  his  friends  is  marked  and  cheering,  never  leaving  a scar  or  an  ache; 
and  he  does  not  have  to  be  called  twice:  it  is  spontaneous 

All  of  his  acquaintances  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  the  hundreds  of  friends 
he  has  made  since  serving  in  the  Executive  office,  at  Raleigh,  applaud  his  superior 
business  powers  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  drainage  district,  and  they  have  no 
doubt  of  its  early  completion  and  success. 


The  reclamation  of  wet  and  over- 
flowed lands  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  livest  and  most  interesting  of 
all  economic  questions  in  North  Car- 
olina. 


Since  the  passage  of  a State-wide 
Drainage  Law  by  the  Legislature  of 
1909  no  less  than  77  drainage  districts 
have  been  organized.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  these  districts  have  already 


been  completed,  fully  demonstrating 
the  wisdom  of  the  law.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wet  and  unprofit- 
able lands  have  been  reclaimed  and 
put  upon  the  tax  books,  and  many 
more  thousands  of  acres  will  be  util- 
ized as  soon  as  the  necessary  work 
can  be  done  to  complete  the  drainage 
districts  now  under  construction. 

The  most  interesting  drainage 
enterprise  so  far  undertaken  in  this 
State  is  that  to  reclaim  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet and  adjacent  lands  in  Hyde 
county.  This  district  is  differentia- 
ted from  others  undertaken  in  the 
State  in  that  it  proposes  to  reclaim 
the  lands  by  dyking  the  district  and 
removing  and  keeping  off  the  water 
by  means  of  pumps.  This  mode  of 
land  reclamation  is  no  experiment. 
Its  practicability  has  been  abundant- 
ly demonstrated  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  first  and  most 
notable  example  was  the  reclamation 
of  over  40,000  acres  of  land  in  Hol- 
land, which  created  the  most  desir- 
able lands  since  known  in  that  very 
remarkable  country.  Many  similar 
enterprises  have  been  carried  to  suc- 
cessful conclusions  in  recent  years  in 
the  United  States,  notably  in  Louis- 
iana, Illinois,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  other  States. 

The  drainage  of  Mattamuskeet 
Lake  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  North  Carolinians,  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  largest  enterprise 
of  this  peculiar  character  ever  un- 
dertaken in  this  country,  but  be- 
cause, when  completed,  it  will  stand 
as  a monument  to  the  enterprise  of 
North  Carolina  men. 

Col.  John  P.  Kerr,  of  Asheville, 
and  at  present  Private  Secretary  to 
Governor  Locke  Craig,  was  respon- 
sible for  this  mammoth  enterprise 
being  undertaken  by  the  men  now 
principally  interested  in  its  success- 
ful completion. 

Some  five  oiysix  years  ago  Col. 
Kerr  visited  Hyde  county,  and  was 
Very  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  lands  of 
that  section,  provided  protection 
from  water  could  be  secured. 

In  1909  the  Drainage  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  at  the  instance  of  Con- 
gressman J.  H.  Small,  made  a sur- 
vey and  report  on  conditions  in  Hyde 
county.  This  report  stated  that  the 
reclamation  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake 
and  the  adjacent  lands  was  entirely 
practicable  and  feasible,  and  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  digging  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  canals  and  the 
erection  of  a pumping  plant  adequate 
to  carry  off  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  run  off  of  water  de- 
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posited  over  the  district  in  rainfall. 

Col.  Kerr  saw  and  read  this  report, 
and  at  once  associated  with  himself 
Hon.  C.  A.  Webb,  also  of  Asheville, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 


of  Education  was  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  district  as  re- 
quired by  law,  and  then  the  transfer 
was  to  be  made.  The  transfer  was 
made  in  January,  1911,  the  deed  be- 
ing made  to  the  Sonthern  Land  Re- 


duly  organized  as  required  by  law, 
the  enterprise  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a Board  of  Drainage  Com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  was  to  car- 
ry the  enterprise  to  completion.  Col. 
Kerr  was  chosen  one  of  this  Board, 
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cal  ion  the  lands  covered  by  the  wat- 
ers of  the  lake.  On  the  18th  day 
of  August,  1909,  an  offer  was  made 
the  State  for  these  lands,  the  pro- 
posed price  being  $100,000.  In  the 
proposition  made  the  State,  theBoard 


clamationCompany,  a corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing and  developing  this  land,  and 
called  for  48,830  acres.  In  the  fall 
of  1910,  the  district  having  been 


and  had  associated  with  him  Hon. 
J.  S.  Mann,  a native  of  Hyde  county, 
and  at  present  Superintendant  of 
the  State’s  Prison. 

Since  that  date  many  and  very 
serious  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
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tered  by  this  Board,  but  with  indus- 
try, and  a zeal  born  of  unfaltering: 
faith  in  the  enterprise,  they  have  all 
been  overcome,  and  todav  the  work 
is  being  rapidly  prosecuted  with 
every  prospect  of  speedy  completion, 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
considered.  A bond  issue  of  $500,- 
000  had  to  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  with  which  to  prosecute 
the  work.  This  would  have  been  no 
small  matter  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  but  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  bond  market  it  at 
one  time  seemed  impossible.  At  the 
crucial  moment  the  Board  received 
the  necessary  aid  from  friends  and 
the  whole  issue  was  sold  on  June  1st, 
1913,  the  money  placed  in  bank,  and 
immediately  thereafter  contracts 
were  closed  for  the  dredge  work  and 
for  the  erection  of  the  pumping 
plant,  the  whole  job  to  be  completed 
within  30  months  from  the  16th  day 
of  July,  1913. 

Three  di edges  are  now  at  work  on 
the  excavation  of  the  canals,  all  be- 
ing run  night  and  day.  The  largest 
of  these  dredges  is  a mammoth  ma- 
chine. Its  dipper  will  lift  from  three 
to  five  cubic  yards  of  earth  at  each 
stroke.  The  dipper  weighs  16,000 
pounds,  and  the  arm  that  handles  the 
dipper  weighs  28,000  pounds.  The 
machine  was  constructed  at  Belha- 
ven,  N.  C.,  at  a cost  of  not  less  than 
$30,000.  Another  dredge  will  be 
placed  in  commission  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  constructed,  which  will  be  four  in 
all. 

Mattamuskeet  Drainage  District 
embraces  just  about  100,000  acres  of 
as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  The  whole  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  expert  who  did  this  work 
says  that  in  all  his  experience  he  has 
never  found  a superior  quality  of  land 
of  the  same  area.  A little  less  than 
50,000  acres  of  the  district  constitute 
the  bed  of  Mattamuskeet  Lake.  To 
call  this  a pond  would  more  accurate- 
ly describe  the  real  situation.  A little 
more  than  50,000  acres  of  the  land  in 
the  district  are  owned  by  Hyde  coun- 
ty people.  There  are  578  different 
tracts  of  land  included  within  the 
boundary  of  the'district.  The  lake  is 
a body  of  fresh  water  lying  in  about 
the  center  of  Hyde  county.  When 
the  rains  have  been  excessive,  and  the 
lake  is  full,  the  greatest  depth  of 
water  will  not  exceed  five  and  a half 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  Government 
survey.  There  are  no  springs  in 
the  lake,  and  no  stream  runs  out  of 
it  except  one  canal  which  was  con- 
structed to  carry  off  the  water  when 
the  rains  should  fill  it  to  overflowing. 


Surrounding  the  lake,  and  distant 
from  it  on  an  average  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  a mile,  is  a sand  ridge,  vary- 
ing in  height  from  three  to  nine  feet. 
All  water  falling  within  this  ridge 
line  runs  by  gravity  into  the  lake. 
Back  of  this  ridge  lies  some  20,000 
acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land,  but 
it  is  so  low  tnat  unless  the  season  is 
very  dry  but  small  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced on  it.  To  relieve  this  wetness 
the  owners  of  these  lands  have  dug 
an  indefinite  number  of  ditches  run- 
ning from  these  wet  lands  through 
the  sand  ridge  into  the  lake.  Thus 
the  lake  has  been  made  the  receptacle 
of  the  water  that  falls  into  it  when 
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it  rains,  the  water  that  runs  into  it 
from  its  natural  water  shed,  and 
also  the  water  falling  on  these  back 
lands  and  running  into  the  lake 
through  these  almost  numberless 
ditches. 

The  original  depth  of  the  lake  is 
unknown.  As  recently  as  75  years 
ago  it  is  asserted  that  the  records  of 
Hyde  county  show  that  the  depth  was 
from  12  to  15  feet.  How  deep  it  may 
have  been  in  that  far  away  past 
when  the  Indians  were  the  only  in- 
habitants of  that  region  no  present 
resident  can  conjecture.  The  wash- 
ings from  the  surrounding  lands,  and 
the  emptyings  of  the  ditches  have 
filled  it  to  its  present  condition. 

The  plan  proposed  for  draining  this 
lake,  and  which  has  been  approved 
by  not  less  than  five  drainage  engi- 
neers of  established  reputation, 
among  them  being  the  Bureau  of 
Drainage  of  the  Federal  Government, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a pump- 
ing plant  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  distant  from  Pamlico  Sound 
about  7 3-4  miles.  This  pumping 


plant  will  consist  of  eight  60-inch 
centrifugal  pumps.  These  pumps  will 
be  driven  by  four  steam  engins  of 
eight  hundred  horse-power  each. 
The  capacity  of  the  pumps  will  be 
2000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
This  means  that  the  pumps  will  be 
capable  of  discharging  one  billion, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
gallons  of  water  in  24  hours. 

The  total  length  of  the  canals  to 
be  constructed  over  the  district  will 
be  between  85  and  100  miles.  These 
canals  are  so  arranged  that  they  all 
converge  at  the  pumping  plant,  so 
that  all  water  falling  within  the  dis- 
trict will  reach  the  pumping  plant  as 
soon  as  it  can  run  there. 

Between  the  pumping  plant  and 
Pamlico  Sound  will  be  constructed  an 
Outfall  Canal  60  feet  wide  on  the 
bottom,  70  feet  wide  on  the  top,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  deep.  The 
pumps  will  lift  the  water  from  the 
canals  on  the  north  side  of  the  pump 
house  and  discharge  into  the  Out- 
fall Canal,  which  will  carry  it  to  the 
Sound. 

As  indicative  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  enterprise,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
contractors  that  it  will  require  300 
freight  car  loads  to  transport  to  the 
pumping  plant  the  material  neces- 
sary to  erect  the  pumps  and  pump- 
ing house  and  foundations. 

The  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
earth  to  be  removed  by  the  dredging 
contractors  will  approximate  3,500,- 
000. 

About  30,000  acres  of  the  land  in 
this  district  is  now  cultivated  by 
Hyde  county  farmers,  and  when  this 
project  is  completed  about  20,000 
additional  acres  of  land  belonging  to 
Hyde  county  people  will  be  reclaim- 
ed from  the  water  and  made  safe 
for  the  growing  of  crops  every  year. 
The  50,000  acres  lying  in  the  lakebed 
will  also  be  reclaimed,  making  70,000 
acres  that  will  be  reclaimed  outright, 
and  30,000  now  under  cultivation 
made  safe  and  vastly  more  valuable. 

If,  as  Dean  Swift  said,  the  man 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a ben- 
efactor, surely  this  great  enterprise 
deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Brett,  president 
of  the  Brett  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting Co.,  of  Wilson,  N.C.,  is  the 
engineer  for  this  district,  and  Col. 
T.  B.  Whitted,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
is  the  contractor  who  will  install  the 
pumping  plant,  and  A.  V.  Wills  & 
Sons,  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  are  the 
dredging  contractors. 


No  man  was  ever  great  without 
divine  inspiration. — Cicero. 
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CABARRUS  BLACK  BOYS— Doers  of  a Daring  Deed. 


The  trouble  between  Gov.  Tryon, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  theRegulators 
reached  its  climax  in  Alamance  Coun- 
ty in  1771.  Here  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  liberty,  who  were  chafing  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  their  Governor, 
assembled  themselves  together  in 
armed  resistance,  and  demanded 
that  their  wrongs  be  righted.  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  determining  to  quell 
this  formidable  spirit  of  liberty  at 
one  fell  stroke,  ordered  his  forces  to 
Alamance  in  order  that  he  might 
coerce  these  Regulators  into  submis- 
sion to  his  authority.  To  supply 
these  forces  with  munitions  of  war, 
Governor  Tryon  procured  from  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina,  three  wagon 
loads  of  gun  powder,  flints,  blankets, 
etc.  These  stores  were  conveyed  to 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  unmolest- 
ed. There,  on  account  of  lack  of 
loyalty  to  the  King’s  cause,  wagons 
could  not  be  procured  from  any 
citizen  of  Mecklenburg.  Thereupon 
Col.  Moses  Alexander,  a King’s  Mag- 
istrate, seized  wagons  by  force  to 
convey  the  munitions  to  Hillsboro, 
then  the  seat  of  government,  there- 
by obeying  the  behest  of  a tyran- 
nical Governor. 

NO  TORY  EVER  BORN  OR  BREATHED. 

We  quote  from  Wheeler’s  history: 
“The*  vigilance  of  the  jealous  whigs 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  in  a set- 
tlement sixteen  miles  northeast  of 
Charlotte,  now  lying  in  the  County 
of  Cabarrus,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rocky  River  settlement,  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Concord, 
there  existed  as  much  of  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism  as  ever  existed 
in  the  same  bounds,  and  where  not  a 
Tory  was  ever  born  or  ever  brea- 
thed.” 

NINE  MEN  PLOT  AND  SWEAR  THEM- 
SELVES. 

Here  nine  patriots,  Major  James 
White,  William  White  and  John 
White  (brothers)  and  William  White 
(a  cousin),  all  born  about  one  mile 
from  Rocky  River  Church  and  rear- 
ed near  the  banks  of  Rocky  River, 
Robert  Caruthers,  Robert  Davis, 
Benjamin  Cochran,  James  Ashmore 
and  Joshua  Hadley,  plotted  to  de- 
stroy these  munitions  of  war.  They 
pledged  themselves  by  a most  solemn 
obligation  not  to  disclose  anything 
relating  to  this  act.  To  prevent  de- 
tection they  disguised  themselves  by 
blacking  their  faces,  and  at  evening 
started  out  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose.  The  White  broth- 
ers were  afoot,  but  fortunately  they 
met  their  father  returning  from  mill 


with  two  horses,  each  bearing  a bag 
of  meal.  They  demanded  of  their 
father  the  horses  and  ordered  him  to 
dismount.  He  remonstrated  in  vain 
with  the  supposed  strangers  for  the 
privilege  of  his  horses  to  carry  home 
his  meal.  They  lifted  the  bags  from 
the  animals,  placed  them  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  mounted  and  rejoined 
their  comrades. 

DARING  DEED  ACCOMPLISHED 

This  band,  wrought  up  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  came  upon  the  wagon- 
train  encamped  on  ‘‘Phifer’s  Hill,” 
three  miles  west  of  Concord  on  the 
road  leading  from  Charlotte  to  Salis- 
bury. They  surprised  and  captured 
the  guards  and  teamsters,  stove  in 
the  heads  of  the  kegs,  tore  the  blank- 
ets into  shreds,  collected  the  pow- 
der and  flints  and  placed  it  all  in  a 
heap.  They  made  a fuse  of  powder 
leading  some  distance  from  the  pile, 
fired  a pistol  into  the  fuse,  which  ig- 
nited the  powder,  causing  a tremen- 
dous explosion.  Major  White,  who 
fired  the  shot,  was  struck  by  a stave 
from  a bui'sting  keg  and  severely 
wounded. 

MYSTERY  SOLVED  BY  TWO  TRAITORS. 

When  the  news  of  this  daring  ex- 
ploit reached  the  ear  of  Col.  Moses 
Alexander,  he  was  very  much  incen- 
sed, and  called  into  requisition  his 
whole  ingenuity  to  find  out  the  per- 
petrators of  so  foul  a deed  against 
his  majesty.  For  a long  time  mys- 
tery enshrouded  the  act.  Great 
threats  were  made,  and  in  order  to 
induce  some  one  to  turn  traitor,  a 
pardon  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
would  turn  King’s  evidence.  Ash- 
more and  Hadley,  half  brothers, 
moved  by  the  threats  and  the  par- 
don offered,  decided,  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.  Seeking  this  favor,  they 
accidentally  met  at  the  home  of  Col. 
Moses  Alexander.  Having  made 
known  their  desires,  Col.  Alexander, 
though  a Colonial  officer,  but  one 
who  revered  loyality  to  friends,  re- 
marked: ‘‘That  by  virtue  of  the 
Governor’s  proclamation  they  were 
pardoned,  but  that  they  were  the  first 
that  ought  to  be  hanged.”  On  ac- 
count of  this  mean  treachery  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Black  Boys  were 
compelled  to  flee  the  country.  They 
fled  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time. 

THE  TRAP  COULD  NOT  HOLD  THE 
PATRIOTS. 

The  Governor,  realizing  that  they 
had  eluded  him,  resorted  to  all  man- 
ner of  subterfuges  to  induce  them 


to  return.  He  even  promised  that 
if  they  would  return  and  make  a 
confession  he  would  pardon  them. 
Relying  on  this  promise,  the  boys 
returned;  but  so  soon  as  it  became 
known,  Moses  Alexander  raised  a 
guard  and  surrounded  the  home  of 
the  White  brothers.  Caruthers,  a 
son-in-law  of  White,  was  also  there. 
To  make  the  capture  doubly  sure, 
guards  were  placed  at  each  door  and 
window.  One  of  the  guards,  favor- 
ing the  escape  of  Caruthers,  began  a 
quarrel  with  Col.  Alexander  at  one 
door,  while  another  guard  whispered 
to  Mrs.  White  that  if  there  were  any 
of  the  boys  within,  they  might  pass 
out  by  him  without  being  noticed  by 
him.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
they  made  good  their  escape  to 
Rocky  River,  where  further  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  At  another  time  the 
Royalists,  learning  that  the  boys 
were  at  work  in  a harvest  field, 
made  another  attempt  to  capture 
them;  but  fortune  seemed  to  favor 
the  boys  at  all  times.  At  this  time, 
Robert  Davis  was  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  jumped  his  horse  thirty  feet 
down  a bank  into  the  river,  and  then 
bravely  dared  the  pursuers  to  follow 
him. 

THE  DETERMINATION  DEEPENING  LED 
UP  TO  THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARA- 
TION. 

The  resentment  in  the  breasts  of 
the  blood-thirsty  Royalists  seemed 
never  to  abate,  and,  like  the  fleeing 
fawn,  the  boys  fled  from  covert  to 
covert  to  escape  the  punishment  that 
it  might  inflict.  For  weeks  at  a 
weeks  at  a time  boys  concealed  them- 
selves in  out-houses,  caves  and  hol- 
low logs  of  the  forest,  and  were  fed 
by  loyal  friends.  Once  again  rely- 
ing on  the  promises  of  Gov.  Tryon, 
they  went  to  within  a short  distance 
of  Hillsboro  to  obtain  pardon  of  an 
appeased  Governor;  but  finding  this 
promised  pardon  to  be  only  a cloak 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  they 
again  returned  to  their  former  hid- 
ing places  and  nursed  their  troubles 
in  concealment.  For  four  long  years 
they  eluded  their  captors,  worried 
their  pursuers,  until  the  spirit  of 
liberty  grew  and  blossomed  into 
the  famous  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  May  the  20th, 
1775. 

MISERABLE  TRAITORS  UNHONORED 
AND  UNSUNG. 

The  traitors,  what  of  them?  The 
oath  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
carried  with  it  imprecations  of  the 
severest  type.  Both  with  Hadley 
and  Ashmore  these  imprecations  were 
litterally  fulfilled.  Ashmore  fled  his 
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country^  but  lived  a miserable  life, 
and  died  as  wretched  as  he  had  lived. 
Hadley  remained  in  the  county,  mar- 
ried and  became  a brutal  and  un- 
worthy father.  He  was  very  intem- 
perate, and  often  in  his  wild  deliri- 
ums he  drove  his  family  from  his 
house  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
and  there  reveled  alone  over  the  be- 
trayal of  a sacred  trust.  To  chastise 
him  for  such  abuse  of  his  family,  his 
neighbors  (among  whom  were  some 
of  the  Black  Boys)  disguised  them- 
selves in  female  attire,  went  to  his 
house  by  night,  pulled  him  from  his 
bed,  drew  his  shirt  over  his  head, 
and  soundly  thrashed  him.  This 
made  him  a somewhat  better  man, 
but  he  died  without  any  friendly 
hand  to  sustain  him  or  eye  to  pity 
his  deplorable  end. 

THEIR  ATTACHMENT  ABIDING. 

Though  but  little  heralded,  this 
neighborhood  and  the  Black  Boys, 
excepting  the  two  traitors,  gave 
their  country  an  abiding  pledge  of 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
liberty;  which  they  promptly  redeem- 
ed whenever  their  services  were 
needed;  and  all  through  the  stormy 
times,  when  patriots  were  hunger- 
ing for  liberty,  these  brave  fellows 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
common  cause  a faithful  and  earn- 
nest  service. 

THE  LIVES  OF  PATRIOTS  STOOD  OUT 
IN  THE  OPEN 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  history  tells  of  the  sorrow, 
trouble  and  downfall  of  the  two 
who  broke  this  compact — it  is  ever 
thus  with  traitors — the  other  seven, 
who  bound  themselves  to  do  a dar- 
ing and  important  deed  in  the  name 
liberty  and  under  strong  pledges  of 
secrecy  and  faith,  each  to  the  other, 
lived  themselves,  and  through  then- 
offspring,  lives  that  stood  out  in  the 
open,  sharing  in  no  small  degree  the 
fruits  of  a glorious  victory,  the  re- 
sult of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  such 
as  prompted  and  sustained  the  CA- 
BARRUS BLACK  BOYS. 

Life. 

(Concluded  from  Page  4) 

Congregationalist  says  ‘ ‘Success, hap- 
piness and  usefulness  in  this  world 
depend  upon  one’s  taking  the  right 
attitude  toward  life.  It  would  be 
hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  thought.  Time  and  condi- 
tions change,  but  principles  never. 
Truly,  as  Van  Dyke  says: 

‘ ‘There  is  no  war  between  old  and  new 
The  conflict  is  between  false  and 
true.” 


This  thoughtful  advice  is  given  by 
George  H.  Hepworth:  ‘‘Let  your  stri- 
vings, then,  be  after  contentment. 
Get  out  of  each  passing  day  all  the 
sweetness  there  is  in  it.  Live  in  the 
present  hour  as  much  as  possible  and 
if  you  live  for  character  your  founda- 
tions will  outlast  to-morrow.”  And 
it  should  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
every  one  that  ‘‘all  the  sweetness  in 
each  passing  day,  is  not  gotten  out 
of  it  unless  duty  is  fulfilled,  unless 
every  opportunity  for  doing  some- 
thing for  mankind  is  improved,  un- 
less there  is  constant  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
heavy  laden.  This  is  absolute.  It 
can  not  be  temporized  with;  it  is 
fact.  No  human  sponge,  trying  to 
absorb  everything  and  give  out  noth- 
ing, is  happy.  There  are  a thou- 
sand reasons  why  he  can  not  be.  It 
wouldn’t  be  right  if  he  were.  This 
is  a principle  that  Omniscience  has- 
put  into  the  economy  of  life,  and  it 
can  neither  be  compromised  or  evad- 
ed. Lowell  says:  ‘‘After  all,  the 
kind  of  world  one  carries  about  with 
oneself  is  the  important  thing  and 
the  world  outside  takes  all  its  grade, 
color  and  value  from  that.”  This  is 
a beautiful  and  a true  thought.  The 
world  within  creates  the  world  with- 
out, and  it  is  beautiful  and  happy  or 
ugly  and  miserable  accordingly. 
Marcus  Aurelius  says,  ‘‘Look  within. 
There  is  the  fountain  of  good  well- 
ing up  perpetually,  if  you  will  dig.’’ 
Motive  in  life  makes  it  what  it  is 
—happy  or  unhappy,  helpful  or  hurt- 
ful— and  this  motive  is  manifested 
in  deeds  and  reflected  in  person. 
Alexander  MacLaren  says:  ‘‘We  re- 
veal to  one  another  what  we  are  by 
what  we  do,  and  as  a commonplace, 
none  of  us  can  penetrate,  except 
very  superficially  and  often  inac- 
curately, to  the  motive  that  actuate. 
But  the  motives  is  three  fourth  of 
the  action.” 

In  considering  the  duties  of  life  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
building  for  eternity  and  that  now  is 
a part  of  eternity.  Edmund  Garrett 
has  said  that  ‘‘the  world  we’re  pass- 
ing through  is  as  much  God’s  world 
as  any  we’re  going  to.”  Cicero  on 
speaking  of  the  future  said:  “There 
is.  I know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of 
men  a certain  presage,  as  it  were, 
of  a future  existence,  and  this  takes 
the  deepest  root,  and  is  most  dis- 
coverable in  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  most  exalted  souls.”  Some 
modern  writer  remarks  that  “the 
best  use  of  time  is  the  best  pro- 
vision for  eternity:  and  he  who  lives 
to  live  again  will  never  die.” 
Lowell  tells  us  that  the  Bible  is 
“grand  with  life  from  cover  to 


cover,”  and  in  it  we  find  that  only: 
“If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the 
commandments,  for  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.”  Not 
only  those  who  believe  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
others  who  are  deeply  thoughtful, 
know  that  life  is  of  God,  for  “This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God.”  The  psalm- 
ist exclaims:  “With  thee  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  life,”  and  the  apostle  declar- 
ed that  “in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.” 

How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  that 
which  Tennyson  calls  “the  white  flow- 
er of  a blameless  life.  The  life  beau- 
tiful is  led  by  one  who  has  an  unfal- 
tering trust  in  him  who  is  the  “Foun- 
tain of  Life.” 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time: 

My  Country  is  in  every  clime. 

I can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 

On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek  or  place  we 
shun 

The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none; 

But  with  God  to  guide  our  way, 

’Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. — Ex. 

Gossip. 

Anybody  can  tattle;  and  tattlers 
and  professional  gossips  are,  as  a rule, 
prevaricators.  As  they  hand  the  mor- 
sel of  scandal  around  to  those  who 
will  lend  their  ears  as  a sewer  for  this 
purpose,  it  grows;  and  a very  small 
bit  of  gossip,  through  the  prevarica- 
tions of  those  who  indulge  in  this  un- 
holy and  unchristian  business,  will 
soon  be  of  sufficient  proportions  to 
damage  the  reputation,  and  to 
make  trouble  in  the  home,  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  church.  All 
this  suits  tattlers  well,  as  in  this  way 
the  dirty  pool  around  which  they 
dance  and  from  which  they  dip  the 
slime  which  they  peddle,  will  be  re- 
plenished. 

This  wicked  thing  should  be  banish- 
ed from  the  life  of  every  one  of  the 
Lord’s  children.  It  will  destroy  our 
own  prospects  of  sharing  in  the  joy 
of  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  the 
hopes  of  others  The  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  will  never  dwell  in  the  life  of 
any  one  addicted  to  such  an  evil  habit. 
If  ensnared  by  the  enemy  in  this  way 
we  should  most  earnestly  pray  for  de- 
liverance.— Forsyth  News. 

Bored. 

“Here’s  something  queer,”  said 
the  dentist.”  You  say  this  tooth 
has  never  been  worked  on  before, 
but  I find  small  flakes  of  gold  on 
my  instrument.”  “I  think  you  have 
struck  my  back  collar  button,”  re- 
plied the  victim. — Buffalo  Commer- 
cial. 
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JESSE  CALDWELL  FISHER. 

In  the  evening  of  August  31,  1888, 
in  Cabarrus  County,  there  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Fisher, 
two  estimable,  conscientious,  Chris- 
tian people,  a son — that  was  Jesse 
Caldwell  Fisher,  whose  picture  we 
produce  in  this  column,  and  about 
whom  The  Uplift  has  good  reasons 
and  a strong  desire  to  say  a few 
things  off-hand. 

Five  years  ago,  to-day,  this  writer 
asked  Editor,  now  District  Attor- 
ney, W.  C.  Hammer  to  give  us  lib- 
erty to  make  a proposition  to  Col. 
John  M.  Cross,  a hand-printer,  that 
set  the  cleanest  proof  of  any  printer 
in  the  United  States,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  printing  department 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  The 
arrangment  could  not  be  effected. 
Mr.  Hammer  esteemed  Col.  Cross, 
for  that  man  had  been  his  and  this 
writer’s  right  bower  in  our  editorial 
infancy. 

Then,  it  was  Editor  Jim  Hurley 
(then  of  the  Concord  Tribune)  who 
came  to  this  writer  and  sang  a song, 
whose  notes  since  we  have  found  to 
be  literally  and  absolutely  true.  We 
connected,  by  virtue  of  Editor  Hur- 
ley’s words,  with  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Excepting  for  three  months 
— what  might  be  a sweetheart’s  mis- 
understanding-—Jesse  Caldwell  Fish- 
er has  been  connected  with  the 
Jackson  Training  School  since  June 
1909,  his  main  job  being  to  direct  the 
printing  business  of  the  institution. 

With  an  apron  full  of  type,  in  a 
building  that  sported  cracks  large 
enough  to  throw  a kitten  through, 
on  a DIAMOND  CYLINDER  PRESS 
(Beats  A Washington  Hand  Press 
seven  or  eight  blocks,  but  not  very 
uplifting)  with  Brooks  Harris,  then 
one  of  our  boys,  and  a few  others 
that  didn’t  know  “a  shooting-stick 
from  a mallet,”  Jesse  Fisher  got  out 
the  first  number  of  The  Uplift, 
and  set  the  very  type  of  the  thirteen- 
line  article  that  touched  the  hearts 
of  two  of  the  state’s  best  and  noblest 
people  into  giving  us  the  splendid 
building,  now  the  home  of  The  Up- 
lift, the  wood-working  plant  and 
the  temporary  school  room. 

Jesse  Fisher  is  the  director  of  the 
Printing  Department  of  this  institu- 
tion—that’s  his  official  title.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  no  man  could  run  a 
newspaper  or  set  type,  without  con- 
tracting the  habit  of  chewing,  smok- 
ing, drinking  or  swearing  or  being 
weaned  from  Sunday  School.  That 
is  not  so.  We  can  count  very  rapidly 
on  our  fingers,  several  hands  full, 
the  printers  and  editors  in  North 
Carolina  that  would  in  any  strange 


audience  be  taken  for  ministers.  At 
the  head  of  the  list,  with  a meaning 
of  no  harm  and  a heart  full  of  love 
to  ourbrethern,  we  should  premedi- 
tatedly  and  deliberally  place  Jesse 
Caldwell  Fisher  as  absolutely  im- 
mune from  what  had  once  upon  time 
been  supposed  to  be  the  complaints, 
to  which  editors  and  printers  are 
heir  to. 

Jesse  is  not  brilliant,  but  he  has 
horse-sense;  he  is  not  swift,  but  he  is 
patient,  careful,  thoughtful,  oblig- 
ing, full  of  love  for  everybody,  and 
has  no  time  to  watch  the  clock-hand. 
He  never  sees  the  impossible — he  is 
always  in  an  attitude  that  sounds  like 


JESSE  CALDWELL  FISHER 

“I’ll  try.”  This  writer  could  not  be 
prouder  of  him  and  esteem  him  more, 
were  he  our  brother  or  a brother-in- 
law  with  a bank  account  of  burden- 
some proportion  and  hungry  for  an 
easy  outlet  or  afraid  to  die  rich. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  physically  and  men- 
tally and  in  disposition — you  can  see 
that  from  the  cut — an  all  round  man. 
He  keeps  a cottage  of  thirty  boys,  he 
doctors  the  gass  engines,  (and  they 
are  the  things  co  test  a man’s  good- 
ness), he  is  authority  on  the  plant- 
ing and  culture  of  flowers,  he  fixes 
the  sewing  machines  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  treats  all  colics,  he  knows 
what  to  do  with  an  unmotherly  hen 
that  is  ashamed  of  her  brood,  he  can 
shoe  a horse,  he  rides  to  town  any 
old  cold  night  with  a proof  or  for 
copy,  he  is  a sure  cure  for  a cranky 
water  pump  or  rock  crusher,  but 
he  can’t  make  up  his  mind  to  get 
married. 


Mr.  Fisher  is  simply  and  in  real- 
ity a born  gentleman,  with  a heart 
of  pure  gold,  and  a life  as  clean  as 
a godly  woman’s;  and  any  man,  who 
is  worthy  of  this  statement,  is  a 
jewel. 

He  is  a product  of  the  public 
schools  of  Concord,  the  hardships  of 
an  uncontrollable  exigency  depriving 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  even  com- 
pleting its  course. 

And  this  is  the  character  of  folks 
that  we  have  to  help  us  to  woi'k  out 
our  program  in  dealing  with  our 
problem.  And  the  influence  of  a 
life  and  a character,  lived  daily  and 
constantly  and  openly  by  this  lovable 
young  man,  upon  less  fortunate  be- 
ings, is  a benediction.  With  this 
writer  the  whole  population  on  the 
institutional  grounds  heartily  joins 
with  its  full  endorsement  of  the  fore- 
going Spring  bouquet.  What  a pity 
Jesse  can’t  be  deprived  of  the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  this  until  the  finish- 
ed magazine  is  issued. 


Spectacles. 

Spectacles  were  invented  just  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  age  of  glass 
to  aid  the  sight  of  defective  eyes  is, 
however,  much  older.  Nero  looked 
through  concave  glass  in  watching 
the  gladiatorial  games,  and  many 
other  historical  men  of  his  day  were 
dependent  upon  similar  devices  for 
lengthening  their  sight. 

Till  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  only  the  single  glass 
was  in  use.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury spectacles  were  used  quite  fre- 
quently by  the  very  wealthy  and 
high-born,  although  they  were  still 
so  scarce  that  they  were  bequeathed 
in  wills  with  all  the  elaborate  care 
that  marked  the  disposition  of  a 
feudal  estate.  The  first  spectacles 
were  made  in  Italy. 

Somewhat  later  the  manufacture 
of  cheaper  glasess  sprang  up  in 
Holland,  and  it  spread  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  Germany. 
Nuremberg  and  Rathenow  acquired 
fame  for  their  glasses  between  1490 
and  1500. 

For  many  years  glasses  were  used 
only  as  a means  of  aiding  bad  eyes, 
until  the  fashion  of  wearing  them 
sprang  up  in  Spain.  It  spread  rap- 
idly to  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and 
brought  about  the  transformation  of 
the  old  thirteenth-century  spectabks 
into  eye-glasses  and  eventually  into 
the  monocle. --Exchange. 

A new  chance,  a new  leaf,  a new 
life — this  is  the  golden,  the  unspeak- 
able gift  which  each  new  day  offers 
to  us. — George  Elliot. 
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What  Publicity  Committee  Had  to  Say. 


[The  following'  is  the  matter  of  a 
booklet  issued  and  widely  circulated  by 
our  Publicity  Committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Ceasar  Cone,  R.  0.  Everette 
and  Jno.  J.  Blair.] 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  held  in 
Raleigh  on  November  14,1913,  three 
members  were  appointed  as  a “Pub- 
licity Committee.’’  The  purpose  and 
duties  of  this  Committee  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  To  inform  the  people  of  the 
State  as  to  what  has  been  accomplish- 
ed during  the  first  five  years  exist- 
ence of  the  Stownwall  Jackson  Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial  School. 

2 To  explain  more  fully  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  the  needs 
of  the  institution  as  it  exists  today, 
and  to  define  moi’e  clearly  its  future 
policy. 

3 To  promote  and  inaugurate  plans 
by  which  the  State  appropriations 
can  be  supplemented  by  donations 
from  individuals  and  benovolent  or- 
ganizations. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

About  five  years  ago,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Chap- 
ters 509  and  955  of  the  public  laws 
of  North  Carolina,  of  1907,  the  first 
cottage,  capable  of  accommodating 
thirty  boys,  was  erected  upon  a 
beautiful  tract  of  land,  a gift  from 
the  city  of  Concord,  comprising 
about  three  hundred  acres,  and 
situated  within  three  miles  of  the 
corporate  limits.  Additions  have 
been  made,  and  equipment  added 
from  time  to  time  until  now  the  plant 
includes  three  brick  cottages  of  pleas- 
ing design,  with  dormitories,  dinning 
room,  study  hall,  kitchen  and  pantry. 
In  the  basement,  shower  baths  and 
locker  rooms  are  provided.  When 
these  cottages  are  fully  equipped 
they  will  accommodate  ninty  boys, 
thirty  to  each  cottage.  The  first 
two  are  now  fairly  well  equipped. 

The  first  cottage  is  a gift  by  the 
King’s  Daughters  of  North  Carolina, 
was  occupied  and  dedicated  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1911. 

The  Administration  Building  stands 
at  one  end  of  the  campus,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds;  in  it 
are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent, 
a home  for  himself  and  family  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  staff, 
also  general  reception  looms,  officers 
quarters,  etc. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, a splendid  barn  was 
built  and  located  a short  distance 
back  of  the  main  group  of  buildings. 


On  the  opposite  end  of  the  campus 
is  another  brick  structure,  known  as 
The  Industrial  Building,  which  con- 
tains a well  furnished  school  room, 
printing  office,  wood  working  shop, 
engine  room,  and  space  for  the  stor- 
ing of  lumber  and  supplies.  The 
latter  was  a gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
T.  Roth,  of  Elkin,  N.  C. 

The  location  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings above  described  could  not  be 
surpassed  in  the  State.  The  farm 
lying  back  of  the  cottages,  forms  a 
charming  bit  of  land-scape,  with 
interchange  of  cultivated  fields,  mea- 
dow land  and  forest,  and  it  already 
shows  the  result  of  scientific  cultiva- 
tion and  constant  improvement. 

A sufficient  number  of  horses 
and  mules  are  owned  by  the  school 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  farm  in 
a profitable  and  buisiness-like  way. 
The  farm  is  cultivated  by  the  boys 
under  the  direction  of  a practical 
farmer  and  other  officers. 

MAINTENANCE 

The  Trustees  find  that  the  State 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  and  demands 
for  such  an  institution.  The  records 
show  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Training  School  have  been  appealed 
to  constantly  by  parents  from  all 
over  the  State  for  the  admission  of 
their  wayward  boys.  The  Judges  of 
the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass 
judgement  upon,  and  if  guilty  com- 
mit youthful  offenders  of  the  law, 
find  the  accommodations  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  need. 

METHOD  OF  COMMITMENT 

In  chapter  509,  Sec. 2. Public  Laws, 
1907,  it  is  provided:  “The  Trustees 
may  in  their  discretion  receivethere- 
in  such  delinquent  and  criminal  child- 
ren under  the  age  of  16  vears  as  may 
be  sent  or  committed  thereto  under 
any  order  of  commitment  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  or 
the  Recorders  or  other  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  city  or  criminal  courts.’’ 
Boys  under  16  years  of  age  are  com- 
mitted to  the  School  “during  their 
minority  or  until  such  time  as  the 
authorities  deem  proper  for  their 
discharge.’’ 

FUTURE  AIMS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  desirous 
that  the  capacity  of  the  school  be 
doubled  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, as  with  the  opening  of  the 
third  cottage  which  is  now  just  made 
ready  for  occupancy,  only  ninety  bovs 
can  be  cared  for,  and  there  should 
be  accommodations  for  at  least  an 


average  of  two  for  every  county  in 
the  State. 

THE  COST  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Cottages  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  built  can  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $10,000.00.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  when  the  number  enrolled 
reaches  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  can  be  reduced 
to  about  $140.00  a year  for  each 
boy. 

METHODS  EMPLOYED 

The  plan  upon  which  this  school 
is  condncted  may  be  defined  as  be- 
ing Academic,  Industrial  and  Moral. 
Care  is  taken  that  the  inmates  be 
not  branded  as  criminals.  The  name 
given  to  the  institution  is  such  that 
enrollment  as  a student  there  will 
carry  with  it  no  reproach  or  degrada- 
tion. Under  the  direction  of  skilled 
experts,  the  boys  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  the  farm,  to 
handle  farm  machinery,  to  build 
roads,  to  engage  in  poultry  raising, 
horticulture  and  gardening.  The 
printing  office  is  provided  with  hand 
and  power  presses,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  this  department  will  be  self 
supporting  by  furnishing  all  printed 
matter  for  the  Training  School,  in- 
cluding publication  of  the  “Uplift”, 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  The  Manual  Training 
room  is  equipped  with  lathes,  saws, 
carpenter’s  tools,  with  power  from 
a 50  H.  P.  engine. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
schooling  arrangements  which  are 
ideal.  The  time  of  the  boys  being 
divided  between  school  room  work 
under  the  direction  of  a skilled  in- 
structor, work  on  the  farm,  shops 
and  gardens,  and  pleasant  recreation, 
including  baseball,  und°r  direction 
of  competent  teache  rs. 

All  visitors  are  greatly  inpressed 
with  the  cheerful,  hopeful  and  hap- 
py spirit  which  characterizes  the  boys 
who  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
institution.  The  committee  believe 
that  many  of  these  boys  are  being 
saved  for  the  State,  and  that  they 
will  in  the  future  render  to  her  a 
distinct  service  in  some  important 
line  of  human  endeavor. 

The  outdoor  life  which  they  lead, 
the  strict  though  kind  disci r ine, 
the  regular  hours  for  work  and  ] lay, 
the  wholesome  food,  all  combine  in 
producing  a splendid  lot  of  vigorous 
and  ambitious  boys. 

TRAINING  UNDER  CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCES 

The  daily  prayer  services  is  conduc- 
ted in  the  school,  and  on  Sundays 
the  boys  are  given  an  opportunity 
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to  hear  a sermon  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches.  There  is 
now  under  construction  upon  the 
campus  a beautiful  chapel,  which  is 
being  built  by  the  Kings  Daughters 
to  be  used  regularly  for  chapel  ex- 
ercises, lectures,  Sunday  school, 
and  as  a regular  place  of  worship. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
The  school  has  no  fixed  income  ex- 
cept that  of  the  State  appropriation 
which  has  been  for  maintenance  viz: 
— $10,000  per  year  for  each,  1907 
and  190X,  and  $15,000  per  year  for 
the  past  four  years.  An  appeal  is 


individuals,  but  to  all  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  and  it  is 
the  earnest  hope  of  the  Committee 
that  the  appeal  will  meet  with  a liber- 
al response,  upon  their  assurance  as 
also  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Officers  and  Managers,  that  every 
dollar  thus  obtained  will  be  judicious- 
ly spent  for  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  this  humanitarian 
movement. 

Our  most  pressing  need  at  this  time 
is  an  adequate  water  supply,  our  In- 
stitution having  outgrown  the  origi. 
nal  installation.  We  also  need  an  elec. 


caring  for  nearly  one  hundred  boys, 
which  over  taxes  our  present  re- 
sources. We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
comply  with  the  numerous  demands 
upon  us  to  take  in  more  boys  until  we 
provide  accommodations  and  the 
means  with  which  to  care  for  them. 

For  that  purpose,  we  ask  you  to 
help  us  with  a donation,  and  do  please 
make  it  as  liberal  as  possible.  Your 
subscription  to  this  worthy  cause 
will  be  most  helpful  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman,  Concord, 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


made  to  thoughtful  people  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  supplement  the  State 
appropriation  by  donations,  prefer- 
ably to  be  given  at  a stated  time 
each  year  for  a sum  which  any  indi- 
vidual may  be  inclined  to  make. 

CONTRIBUTORS 
will  be  classed  as  follows: 


Benefactors, $100.00 

or  over 

Donors, 50.00 

Patrons, _ 25.00 

Sustaining  Members,  10.00 

Associate  Members, 5.00 

Active  Members, 3.00 

Contributing  Members, 1.00 

NEEDS 


This  solicition  is  made  not  only  to 


trie  lighting  plant;  the  use  of  oil 
lamps  adds  to  the  fire  hazard  of  our 
present  limited  water  supply.  Other 
pressing  needs  are  additional  trained 
teachers,  a school  house,  laundry, 
kitchen  and  store  room,  dairy,  can- 
nery, and  poultry  house. 

January  1914. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  claim  the  above  School  is 
doing  the  most  important  philan- 
thropic work  in  the  State.  It  is 
making  men  and  useful  citizens  out 
of  youths  who  would  be  in  prison  or 
on  the  chain  gang,  associating  and 
becoming  impregnated  with  the  vices 
of  old  and  hardened  criminals  were 
it  not  for  this  Institution. 

Our  present  income  is  insufficient 
for  our  maintenance.  We  are  now 


H.  A.  Royster,  M.  D.,  Raleigh, 

D.  B.  Coltrane,  Treas.,  Concord, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Sec’y-»  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble,  Statesville, 

John  J.  Blair,  Wilmington, 

Ceasar  Cone,  Greensboro, 

R.  O.  Everette,  Durham, 

Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  Henderson, 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Winston, 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Erwin,  Morganton, 

Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  Rockingham, 

— Board  of  Trustees,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Manual  Tariffing  and  Industral 
School. 


All  experience  goes  to  show  no 
mud  can  soil  us  but  the  mud  we 
throw.  — Lowell. 


The  Uplift  Forming  Companies,  A.  B. 

C,  D,  &c.  Until  They  Number  12. 

(Concluded  from  2nd  Page  of  Cover) 

provided  for  ten  subscribers;  Senator 
J.  A.  Long’s  work  (a  leading  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Person  county) 
secured  fifteen  subscribers;  Solicitor 
Hayden  Clement,  of  Salisbury,  a 
talented  and  well-equipped  lawyer, 
with  hosts  of  friends  covered 
an  even  half  dozen;  Mr.  F.  B. 
McKinne,  of  Louisburg,  a public- 
spirited  and  aggressive  citizen,  fur- 
nished eight  subscribers;  Mr.  C.  S. 
Tomlin,  one  of  the  most  popular  com- 
mercial travelers  on  the  road  and  a 
splendid  representative  of  the  city  of 
Statesville,  picked  up  seven  names 
for  The  Uplift;  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watt,  of  Charlotte,  a broad-minded,' 
far-seeing  and  patriotic  North  Caro- 
linian, who  used  to  write  some  of  the 
most  scholarly  and  entertaining  arti- 
cles for  the  press  ever  published  in 
the  state,  furnished  the  wherewith- 
al for  an  even  dozen  subscribers. 

Quite  a number  have  not  reported, 
due  largely  to  absence  from  home 
and  shortness  of  the  time  from  re- 
ceipt of  letter  and  the  reporting 
time.  Many  of  these  will  respond, 
and  their  names  shall  go  down  on 


our  permanent  records.  This  is  no 
one  man’s  labor  or  glory-  it  belongs 
to  the  state— and  from  now  on  his- 
tory shall  be  kept  full,  complete  and 
accurate.  Out  of  the  whole  number 
just  one  person  wrote  a declination, 
complaining  of  pressure  of  other 
calls  and  expressing  fear  “that  I 
can’t  meet  my  obligations”  if  he 
spent  a little  time  among  his  friends, 
in  the  interest  of  The  Uplift  Cam- 
paign. 

WHAT  ALL  THIS  MEANS. 

It  enlarges  the  field  of  The  Up- 
lift; 

It  increases  the  funds  for  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School; 

It  makes  it  possible  to  care  for 
more  boys; 

It  carries  a paper  that  can  be  read 
a'oud  in  all  society  to  more  people; 

It  makes  our  problem  better 
known; 

It  keeps  the  state  posted  on  what 
we  are  doing; 

It  supplements  an  inadequate  ap- 
propriation; 

It  enables  hundreds  of  good  people 
to  join  in  the  work;  and 
It  Does  Something  Greater: 

The  campaign  deeply  interests  our 
boys;  they  feel  that  the  great  heart 


of  the  state  regards  them  worth 
while,  and  that  it  is  primarily  and 
individually  for  them — it  convinces 
them  that  They  Are  Not  Forgot- 
ten. A feeling  of  “not  forgotten” 
has  nerved  many  a boy,  girl,  man 
and  woman  to  renew  the  fight  to 
overcome  evil,  to  conquor  self  and 
self’s  weaknesses. 

Each  month,  for  the  next  year,  we 
purpose  to  write  down  100  names  of 
those  people  in  the  state,  who,  we 
know,  do  not  live  to  themselves  and 
who  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  this  great  humanitarian 
work  the  state  has  undertaken 
through  its  humble  servants,  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Are  there  1,200 — twelve  hundred 
people--in  North  Carolina,  who  are 
willing  to  give  a little  time  (or  1,200 
at  five  each,  making  6,000  individu- 
als) to  perfect  these  companies  and 
thus  secure  the  object  and  purpose 
of  this  campaign?  We  haven’t  the 
least  doubt  of  it. 

Now  for  Company  B,  the  company 
to  be  organized  in  May.  The  names 
for  this  will  be  selected,  as  were  those 
of  Company  A,  at  random  and  from 
memory  of  those  who  have  wrought 
well  and  unselfishly  in  the  state  for 
a while. 


The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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COMPANY  FORMING 

GOES  MERRILY  ON. 

There  are  lots  of  good  people  in  this  old  state— there  are  people, 
who  refuse  to  live  to  themselves,  and  are  happy  to  find  opportunities  to 
give  a helping  hand  to  good  causes. 

This  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  forming  companies,  known  as  A,  B,  C,  &c,  is  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  whereby  more 
boys  may  be  cared  for.  The  method  we  have  adopted  saves  the  cost  of 
a traveling  agent.  Then  again,  good  people  and  busy  people  would 
. rather  sit  down  "and  quietly  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  in  their  five  dol- 
lars for  five  subscriptions  than  to  give  the  time  to  some  agent  to  deliver 
herself  of  a story  about  the  cause. 

For  fear  you— my  delightful  friend  and  reader — did  not  see  the 
programme  and  method  as  outlined  in  our  first  announcement,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  we  are  raising  twelve  companies,  of  100  each,  of  people 
of  blood  and  soul.  We  select  100  each  month  from  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  send  each  a leaflet  that  tells  all  about  this  great  effort  in  be- 
half of  boys.  We  started  Company  A in  April — it  was  a success;  and  we 
are  still  hearing  from  some  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  or  at 
the  time  were  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  respond,  but  every  one 
save  one  in  that  selection  will  respond  during  the  year — that  one  is  dead. 

During  May  we  prepared  for  the  organization  of  Company  B.  This 
company  is  not  as  far  advanced  as  was  the  first  company,  because  the 
editor  was  busy  with  his  own  personal  effort  to  make  a living  and  could 
not  give  Company  B attention  until  the  18th  of  the  month.  But  this 
company  will  come  along  all  right  in  due  time— we  have  not  a particle  of 
fear. 

In  a few  days  we  will  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  campaign 
to  100  other  friends  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  Company  C.  We  have 
it  in  mind  to  make  Company  D,  for  the  month  of  July,  strictly  of  women. 
But  more  about  this  later  on. 

I know  that  there  are  1,200  people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  make  a sacrifice  sufficient  to  send  in  five  dollars  for  five  subscrib- 
ers to  THE  UPLIFT,  when  they  know  that  that  means  at  least  six  thou- 
sand dollars  increase  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  that  means  that 
we  can  take  fifty  more  boys,  who  are  going  to  waste. 

The  other  day  Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury,  asked  us  to  call  by 
his  office  for  a five  dollar  check,  but  time  would  not  permit.  This  writer 
would  have  gone,  but  he  knew  very  well  that  “Baldy,”  as  he  is  affection- 
ately known  by  his  innumerable  friends,  would  send  it.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  Col.  Boyden  did  not  join  all  of  the 
twelve  companies. 

ADDITIONS  TO  COMPANY  A. 

Since  our  announcement  of  returns  for  Company  A,  in  the  uplift 
for  May,  the  following  have  reported: 

Dr.  Parks  M.  King,  Chailotte, 

Prof.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton, 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kelloway,  Wilmington, 

Col.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Charlotte, 

Hon.  S.  M.  Gattis,  Solicitor,  Hillsboro. 

Continued  on  Third  Page  of  Cover. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

“IT”  has  returned  to  America. 

This  is  the  month  for  Junebugs, 
Junebrides,  and  June  apples. 


Already  this  year  is  beginning  to 
be  likened  unto  the  fearfully  dry 
one  back  in  the  eighties. 


May  the  efforts  to  rebuild  Oak 
Ridge,  behind  which  Greensboro  has 
thrown  her  big  soul,  succeed  speedily. 


Doctor  Clarence  Poe,  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  the  times  and  the 
attnosphere  around  the  world,  sounds 
good  to  us. 


“They  are  all”  is  perfectly  under- 
stood by  all  the  natives  and  brings 
a Sadness  When  the  last  cherry  pie 
passes  in  review. 


At  last,  one  act  of  dodging  can  be 
charged  up  to  Senator  Simmons;  he 
dodged  what  was  due  him  in  child- 
hood days— measles. 


It  come  mighty  cheap.  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  invested  in  the  thing 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
don’t  include  some  serious  thoughts. 


For  some  time  the  marking  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  pathway  west  has  been 
going  on.  It  is  strange  that  no  one 
has  yet  risen  up  to  deny  the  story 
of  Daniel  Boone.  But  the  historians 
have  been  overworked! 

It  is  feared  that  frost  will  find 
Congress  in  session.  Why  not? 
Isn’t  a yearly  job?  Frost,  snow,  ice, 
harvest  times,  planting  times  and 
all  kinds  of  old  times  find  the  editor, 
the  merchant  and  the  farmer  on 
duty. 


If  possible,  this  year’s  crop  of 
girl  graduates  is  sweeter  and  pret- 
tier than  ever;  and  the  male  gradu- 
ates are  lots  smarter  and  can  tackle 
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the  problems  of  life  more  wisely 
and  effectively  than  any  turned  out 
heretofore. 

The  crowd  that  assembled  in  Char- 
lotte, on  the  20th  of  May,  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  “Sign- 
ers” and  to  see  and  hear  the  Vice- 
President  of  this  great  country,  , is 
estimated  all  the  way  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  thousand 


It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  us  to 
have  so  many  compliments  for  the 


R.  O.  EVERETTE,  ESQ. 

See  Page  12. 


story  of  the  Mattamuskeet  Lake 
Drainage  proposition  in  the  May- 
number.  It  is  possibly  the  first  time 
it  has  been  clearly  presented  to  the 
reading  public.  It  is  a mammoth 
job,  and  already  a successful  accom- 
plishment is  assured. 


This  institution  would  be  untrue 
to  itself  and  the  dictates  of  a gen- 
uine gratitude  were  it  to  fail  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  great  ser- 
vice and  liberality  of  Mr.  Sherrill, 
of  the  Concord  Times  and  Tribune,  in 
making  it  easily  possible  for  The 
Uplift  to  own  a good  Babcock  Press, 


No. 4 


on  which  this  magazine  has  been 
printed  for  four  months.  His  act 
was  pleasing  and  worth-while  to  us. 


Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Lindsey 
Patterson  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Henkel, 
representatives  of  the  D.  A.  R’s  of 
the  state,  have  recently  officiated  at 
the  unveiling  of  a marker  of  the 
Boone  trail  through  the  town  of 
Wilkesboro.  These  ladies  made 
pleasing  and  impressive  addresses  on 
the  occasion.  A touching  feature 
of  the  exercises  was  the  actual  un- 
veiling being  done  by  Miss  R.  A. 
Allen,  nearing  ninety  years  of  age, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hubbard,  a 
direct  descendent  of  Daniel  Boone. 
That  prince  of  gentlemen,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Finley,  concluded  the  exercises  by 
the  delivery  of  a forceful  and  inter- 
esting address 

I.  H.  N. 

From  the  17th  to  19th  of  June,  in- 
clusive, the  organization  designated 
by  the  cross,  bearing  the  letters,  I. 
H.  N.,  will  meet  in  Rockingham  in 
annual  convention.  This  organi- 
zation, disregarding  church  or  de- 
nominational lines,  eschewing  the 
functions  of  society,  such  as  attract 
the  society  editor,  seeking  no  per- 
sonal notoriety  or  personal  advant- 
age, unmindful  of  one's  own  com- 
fort, goes  about  in  their  own  midst 
doing  deeds  of  kindness  and  mercy. 

I.  H.  N.— IN  HIS  NAME— tells 
the  whole  story  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  organization,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  The  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons.  There  are  in 
the  state  23  circles  with  a member- 
ship ol  more  than  775  earnest  work- 
ers in  a service  for  the  sick,  and 
wounded,  the  distressed  and  the 
needy,  besides,  in  a united  manner, 
they  foster  and  nuture  with  the 
purest  and  sweetest  love  and  un- 
selfishness a general  work  that  touch- 
es the  life  of  the  state. 

Several  of  the  prominent  workers 
are  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
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and  inasmuch  as  this  particular 
annual  convention  is  dealing  with  a 
proposition  of  vital  interest  to  the 
institution,  the  officers  have  request- 
ed a meeting  of  the  Board  for  the 
evening  of  June  17th  in  Rockingham. 
This  meeting  has  been  called.  It 
will  be  a real  treat  for  the  officers 
and  govering  body  of  this  school  to 
mingle  with  the  distinguished  and  ele- 
gant women  in  their  annual  conven- 
tion, and  catch  from  them  an  inspira- 
tion which  will  sustain  them  in  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  institution. 

THE  BLUE  BACK. 

Whether  President  Wilson  had 
the  good  fortune  or  not  to  study, 
as  most  good  men  have,  the  “Old 
Blue  Back’’  when  he  was  a boy,  it  is 
not  given  us  to  know.  Somehow  or 
other  we  can  not  down  the  similar- 
ity, as  it  appears  to  us,  that  exists 
between  his  Mexican  policy  to  date 
and  that  inspiring  Fable,  in  word 
and  picture,  to  be  found  in  Webster’s 
Spelling  Book.  On  the  8th  page  of 
this  number  we  reproduce  the 
Fable  and  illustration. 

You  need  not  run  riot  in  your 
imagination  to  think  of  the  boy  in 
that  old  sour  apple  tree  as  Huerta, 
that  faithful,  spotted  dog  (with 
respectful  apologies  to  the  canine) 
as  Villa;  and  the  strong,  handsome 
man  as  Uncle  Sam. 

When  the  grass  roots  (“watchful 
waiting’’)  lose  their  virtue,  then  the 
rocks  begin.  Whatever  the  media- 
tors may  accomplish,  there  will  be 
plenty  to  do  afterwards.  Let  us 
hope  that  actual  war  may  not  be 
necessary,  and  that  Peace  may  be 
triumphantly  established. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

On  June  24-25,  at  Wrightsville 
Beach,  hard  by  the  sea,  there  will 
gather  the  editorial  profession  of  the 
state  in  its  annual  meet.  These  are 
great  times.  No  set  of  men  in  the 
state  deserves  this  outing  to  a greater 
degree  than  do  the  editors  and  their 
wives  and  sweethearts.  It  is  not 
all  an  outing — oftentimes  the  pro- 
gramme teems  with  good  things, 
for  the  head  and  the  heart;  and 


sometimes  the  side-line  quite  suffi- 
ciently satisfies  the  inner  man. 

Of  course  no  one  will  be  rude 
enough  to  suppose  for  a moment 
that  this  has  any  reference  to  liquid 
refreshments.  No  editor  needs 
such;  and  if  he  did,  the  fatal  mistake 
has  been  made  by  the  authorities  in 
calling  this  annual  gathering  for 
Wrightsville,  the  only,  original,  dry 
place  in  the  state.  The  glorious  old 
city  of  Wilmington  would  not  toler- 
ate in  her  model  residential  suberb 


JOHN  B.  SHERRILL. 

As  he  looked  when  lirsl  elected  secretary 
ol  the  Press  Association,  twenty-six  years 
ago.  No  change  since,  except  that  he  is 
grand  pa  several  times. 

anything  stronger  than  grape  juice, 
which  is  in  its  natural  element  along 
the  coast. 

Mr.  John  B.  Sherril,  of  the  Concord 
Tribune  and  Times,  and  the  continu- 
ous secretary  of  the  Press  Associa- 
tion for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  whose  efficiency  and 
popularity  guarantee  this  office  to 
him  for  the  next  one  hundred  years, 
if  he  wants  it,  is  seeing  that  every 
editor,  who  so  desires,  learns  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  Wilmington  for 
this  glad  occasion,  and  announces 
that  President  Poe  is  at  work  on  the 
programme  and  concludes:  “That  it 
will  be  an  interesting  one  goes  with- 
out saying.” 

Among  the  attractive  features  of 
the  programme  will  be  the  address 
of  Norman  Hapgood,  the  brilliant 
and  original  editor  of  Harper’s 
Weekly,  which  has  been  so  quickly 
revolutionized  and  rejuvinated  after 
ridding  itself  of  the  body  of  death 
that  hung  heavily  over  it,  prior 
to  Hapgood’s  assuming  editorial 
management. 

Let  us  hope  that  a certain  two 


North  Carolina  editors  will  honor  the 
occasion  for  the  first  time  by  being 
present  ere  it  be  too  late:  Joe  Reece 
and  A1  Fairbrother. 

WOMAN. 

This  number  of  The  Uplift  is 
very  largely  of,  by  and  for  the 
women.  But  this  does  not  argue 
that  the  little  magazine  has  gone 
over  bag  and  baggage  to  the  cause 
of  Woman’s  Rights,  as  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Suffragist 
movement.  We  believe  most  heart- 
ily in  woman’s  rights,  which  are 
many  and  worth  while.  That  kind 
of  woman’s  rights  that  take  a woman 
away  from  womanly  habits,  prac- 
tices and  duties,  neglects  the  home, 
puts  the  baby  into  the  hands  of  a 
thoughtless  youngster,  white  or 
black,  meddling  into  affairs  that 
indifferent  and  lazy  men  ought  to 
look  after,  we  are  “agin.”  The 
woman’s  rights,  that  involve  the 
making  of  home  brighter  and 
sweeter,  that  visits  the  sick  with 
food,  raiment  and  consolation,  that 
offers  sympathy  to  the  sorrowing 
and  gives  a lifting  hand  to  the 
down-trodden,  that  teaches  the 
young  the  eternal  truths  of  life  and 
heaven,  that  keeps  the  church  on 
the  go,  that  by  her  superior  modesty, 
gentility  aud  purity  keeps  men  in 
their  places  and  prevents  their  going 
into  savagry,  that  makes  life  toler- 
able and  heaven  possible,  are  the 
woman’s  rights  that  count  and  do 
things  worth  while. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  in  passing,  that 
no  one  will  enjoy  the  stories  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  good 
women,  same  told  of  in  this  number, 
to  a greater  degree  than  will  be  the 
large  number  of  our  male  readers. 
They  will,  like  friends  of  humanity, 
applaud  the  great  services  the  women 
are  rendering  for  humanity  in  His 
name. 

Even  the  story  of  the  little,  red- 
headed girl,  on  page  14,  is  engaging. 

DEMAND  FOR  GRAPE  VINES. 

They  are  growing  beautifully 
and  they  make  our  hearts  glad — 
those  200  grape  cuttings  well-rooted 
and  of  many  varieties  sent  us  by  Mr. 
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J.  A.  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
Greensboro  Nursery.  Mr.  Coltrane 
of  the  Board  informed  several  public 
spirited  growers  that  we  had  the  very 
ground  for  a vineyard,  the  right 
kind  of  labor  to  set  out  the  vines, 
and  the  disposition  to  watch  closely 
all  the  details  necessary. 

One  concern,  through  its  clerk  (we 
are  reasonably  certain)  answered 
that  they  “had  plenty  of  opportun- 
ity to  give  away  all  their  stock,  if  so 
disposed.”  That  is  valuable  infor- 
mation, which,  thou'gh  startling,  in- 
dicates that  there  are  many  people 
making  preparations  to  meet  the 
enormous  demands  for  Grape  Juice, 
since  its  boost  by  Secretary  of  State 
Bryan. 

Mr.  Young’s  reply  indicated  his 
great  pleasure  in  his  opportunity  to 
give  away,  unselfishly,  to  a cause 
that  from  beginning  to  the  end  is  a 
labor  of  love  and  belongs  to  all  the 
people.  We  don’t  know  him,  but 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

WHAT  SURGERY  ESCAPED. 

If  surgery  had  made  advancement, 
hospitals  multiplied,  fashions  warped 
and  disfigured  beautiful  forms,  twen- 
ty years  ago  as  prevails  to-day,  many 
fathers  would  have  thought  that 
they  had  been  punished  by  Provi- 
dence in  giving  them  deformed 
children,  and  the  more  enterprising 
and  fortunate  parents  would  have 
rushed  the  worst  deformed  (?)  child- 
ren to  the  hospitals  for  surgical  at- 
tention. No  wonder  the  Federated 
Clubs  at  Fayetteville,  last  month, 
resol uted  on  the  subject  of  Fash- 
ions, the  mean,  insideous  old  slave- 
driver. 

THAT  PICTURE  ON  THE  16th  PAGE. 

. On  the  16th  page  of  this  number 
may  be  seen  a pretty  fair  bird’s-eye- 
view  of  the  Jackson  Training  School. 
The  photograph  is  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  Roth  Indnstrial  Building,  a 
benefaction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Roth,  valuable  and  splendid  citizens 
of  Elkin.  The  barns,  flower-house 
and  other  buildings  of  service  to  the 
institution,  could  not  be  included  be- 
cause of  the  elevation  of  the  build- 
ings sh  rwn  in  the  picture  over- 


shadowing and  obscuring  those  not 
included.  Just  North  of  the  spot 
from  where  this  picture  was  taken 
and  East  of  the  National  Highway, 
and  on  a knoll,  surrounded  by  hugh 
bowlders  and  overlooking  the  South- 
ern Railway  track  some  thirty  feet 
below  and  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant is  the  beginning  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  building  of  stone,  and  is  a 
benefaction  of  The  King’s  Daught- 
ers, of  the  state. 

East  of  this  chapel  site,  at  the  foot 
of  a solid  rock,  as  large  as  the  capitol 


A Tribute  t©  His  Mother. 

I think  back  through  the 
years,  the  good  and  bad  ones,  to 
my  earliest  recollections.  I see  a 
woman  with  an  eye  that  flashes 
swift  as  an  archangel’s  wing  and 
mouth  that  breaks  with  laughter 
and  hardens  at  sight  of  wrong, 
singing  lullabies;  a woman  who, 
with  hand  grasping  the  Unseen 
Hand,  walks  the  briar-bordered 
paths  of  life  unashamed,  unafraid, 
unharmed.  She  is  clad  in  garments 
of  beauty  for  me,  and  age  does 
not  soil  them,  nor  years  make 
them  cheap  and  tawdry.  Her  ton- 
gue is  without  guile,  having  never 
been  the  messenger  of  a lie.  It 
is  seventeen  years  since  her  soul 
went  home  to  God  and  her  fingers 
became  for  me  the  fingers  of  an 
angel,  but  I have  not  forgotten 
all  she  said.  She  told  me  there 
was  a Santa  Claus,  and  I believe 
her.  He  brings  me  no  longer 
drums  anp  fifes-  But  he  still 
brings  to  me  visions  of  my  mother 
and  the  music  of  that  angelic 
chorus  which  sang  at  creation’s 
dawn  and  at  the  hour  of  man’s 
redemption.  — Vice-PresidentMar- 
shall. 


building  at  Raleigh,  a natural  spring 
is  located.  Around  this  spring  has 
been  excavated  a reservoir,  holding 
approximately  25,000  gallions.  The 
flow  of  the  spring  is  10  gallons  per 
minute.  Workmen  are  now  installing 
an  air-pressure  pump,  and  when 
completed  the  water  problem  of  the 
institution  will  have  been  solved  for 
years  and  years  to  come.  This  is  as 
clear  as  crystal  and  needs  no  ice;  and 
the  chemists  have  declared  it  pure 
and  wholesome. 

Inasmuch  as  “life  is  one  thing  af- 


ter another,”  this  suggests  our  next 
greatest  need — a laundry.  It  will 
come — the  man  to  build  it  and 
equip  it  is  thinking  about  it  right 
now. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTESTS. 

Except  in  a few  of  the  districts 
of  the  state,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  almost  perfect  satisfaction- 
with  the  represestation  North  Caro- 
lina has  in  the  Congress. 

A fierce  contest  took  place  in  the 
10th,  where  several  gentlemen,  Hon. 
R.  R.  Reynolds  in  the  lead,  ran  a- 
gainst  Congressman  Gudger.  The 
naming  of  the  successful  candidate 
Was  carried  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
vention. In  the  3rd,  the  “woods 
were  full’’  of  first-class  men  want- 
ing the  place  of  Congressman  Faison, 
who  has  made  a splendid  represen- 
tative, but  seems  not  to  have  caught 
the  popular  ear. 

In  the  seventh,  Editor  Beasley,  a 
well-equipped  and  sterling  citizen, 
made  a short  but  vigorous  campaign 
against  ^Congressman  Page,  who  won 
out  by  a large  majority.  In  the 
9th,  Mr.  E.  R.  Preston,  one  of  the 
state’s  most  active  and  capable  citi- 
zens, made  a campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation against  Congressman  Webb. 
His  contest  was  not  successfnl,  for 
the  people  of  the  district  seem  well 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Webb’s  record, 
which  is  high.  There  is  no  man  in 
the  district,  who  could  have  worsted 
Mr.  Webb;  but  had  Mr.  Preston  met 
Mr.  Webb,  first  time  in  the  race  and 
yet  without  a record,  there  would 
have  been  an  exciting  race. 

In  passing,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
these  two  splendidly  equipped  and 
patriotic  North  Carolinians,  Messrs. 
Preston  and  Beasley,  will  be  drafted 
by  the  state  for  an  important  service 
ere  many  years. 


A good  business  motto. — A boy 
walked  into  a merchant’s  office  the 
other  day  in  search  of  a situation. 
After  being  put  through  a catechism 
by  the  merchant,  he  was  asked, 
“Well,  my  lad,  whatisyour  motto?“ 
“Same  as  yours,  sir,”  he  replied; 
“same  as  you  have  on  your  door — 
‘Push.1  “ 

He  was  engaged. 
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REMINISCENSES  OF  MRS.  BOTTOME;  The  Originator  of  The  King’s  Daughters’  Order. 


MRS.  MARGARET  BOTTOME. 

wished  to  do,  a society  for  loving- 
service,  with  a badge  so  simple,  that 
it  will  be  within  the  means  of  all  who 
wish  to  wear  it.”  The  Silver  Maltese 
Cross,  with  the  beautiful  inscription, 
I.  H.  N.,  was  hereafter  to  be  the 
outward  mark  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ter and  to  proclaim  her  creed. 

After  reaching  home,  Mrs.  Bot- 
tome  sought  the  mother  and  sweet- 
heart of  the  young  man,  and  told 
them  of  her  distress,  and  it  might  be 
consoling  to  them  to  learn,  that, 
through  the  gateway  of  his  death. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome,  whose 
picture  appears  on  this  page,  was 
the  founder  and  life-time  president 
of  The  International  Order  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  and  Sons.  At  the 
annual  convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina branch  of  this  order,  held  at 
Rockingham,  N.  C.,  in  1904,  Mrs. 
Bottome  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

During  one  of  her  ‘‘heart-to- 
heart  talks”  she  was  asked  what 
suggested  to  her  the  organization 
of  the  Order.  She  replied  that  she 
had  never  given  in  public 
the  history  of  its  origin; 
but,  upon  the  solicitation 
of  those  present,  she  con- 
ferred upon  the  North  Ca- 
rolina Daughters  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  a story 
of  wonderful  interest,  as 
it  fell  from  her  lips.  Like 
the  silent  harp  on  Tara’s 
walls,  the  music  of  her 
voice  is  hushed,  but  the 
soul  of  that  music — the 
deed  of  love  which  she 
recounted — lives  on,  and 
has  inspired  many  follow- 
ers. It  runs  thus: 

Returning  home  from  a 
sea  voyage  she  observed  a 
young  man  on  the  vessel, 
whose  manner  and  bearing 
made  a most  favorable  im- 
pression upon  her,  and  she 
conceived  for  him  the  lik- 
ing which  an  agreeable  fel- 
low traveler  awakens.  As 
they  neared  New  York  a 
violent  storm  was  encoun- 
tered, and  the  passenger- 
retired  to  their  state- 
rooms, and  did  not  see 
one  another  for  sometime. 

When  they  again  assem- 
bled, and  moved  about  the 
vessel,  Mrs.  Bottome  look- 
ed for  the  young  man  who 
had  previously  attracted 
her.  Not  seeing  him,  she 
asked  one  of  the  sailors 
where  he  was.  Pointing 
upward,  he  answered  “he 
is  up  there.”  She  followed  with  her 
eyes  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and 
she  saw  a small  boat  lashed  to  the 
mast  of  the  ship.  She  at  once 
realized  that  the  body  of  the  young 
friend  was  in  the  boat.  Even  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  her  voice 
and  face  were  full  of  emotion,  as 
she  told  us  that  she  asked  for  an 
explanation  of  his  death,  and  was 
informed  that  he  was  taken  very 
sick  and  died  during  the  storm. 
She  inquired  whether  a clergyman 
or  a woman  was  with  him.  No,  re- 


plied the  sailor,  only  the  men  who 
nursed  him. 

Mrs.  Bottome  deplored  the  fact 
that  she  had  not  been  summoned,  as 
she  might  have  soothed  and  comfor- 
ted him;  but  she  reflected  that  there 
was  no  outward,  visible  sign  to  indi- 
cate her  desire  to  help  those  in  need. 
A sister  of  charity,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  her  costume,  would  perhaps 
have  been  called  to  him  and  ‘‘I  am  re- 
solved,” said  she  ‘‘to  go  to  New 
York  and  establish,  as  I have  long 


would  come  the  fulfilment  of  a long 
cherished  wish  with  her,  the  organi- 
zation of  an  Older  for  service  to 
man. 

The  sequel  to  this  account,  the 
story  of  the  meeting  of  ten  women, 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bot- 
tome, on  Jan.  13th,  1886,  and  organ- 
izing themselves  into  a Sisterhood  for 
service,  has  heretofore  been  told. 
The  approach  of  our  annual  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  again  in  Rockingham, 
on  June  17th-19th,  recalls  these  and 
other  incidents,  which  give 
assurances  that  hospitality, 
enjoyment  and  profit  await 
those  who  will  respond 
favorable  to  the  Call  for 
the  convention  1914. — By 
Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn. 


To  Stimulate  Interest. 


When  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community  do 
not  show  interest  in  move- 
ments to  beautify  their 
homes,  expedients  must  be 
devised  for  interesting 
them.  The  work  of  devis- 
ing methods  of  interesting 
citizens  must  be  done  by  a 
local  organization,  by  im- 
provement clubs.  Discus- 
sion in  these  clubs  will 
bring  out  innumerable  sug- 
gestions of  practical  meth- 
ods for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  sought. 

Rivalry  is  the  greatest 
stimulusthat  can  possible 
be  brought  into  operation. 
Consequently  the  offering 
of  prizes  is  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  means 
of  promoting  improve- 
ments. The  offering  of  a 
substantial  prize  for  the 
finest  lawn,  for  the  most 
beautiful  flower  garden, 
for  the  best  vegetable  gar- 
den, for  the  neatest  home 
place,  for  the  most  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  va- 
rious featuies  of  the  landscape, 
each  of  these  and  many  others  that 
may  readily  occur  to  the  mind  will 
afford  subjects  for  prize  contests. 

One  is  in  a position  to  judge  the 
home  owner  and  the  renter  by  the 
surroundings.  The  home  owner  de- 
votes a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
proper  improvement  of  the  same, 
and  one  will  find  those  cities  com- 


prise a happy  citizenship  who  are 
members  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. 
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A NOBLEWOMAN — Unceasing  in  Unselfish  Deeds. 


Were  I called  upon  to  name  100 
good  women — and  it  would  be  an  aw- 
fully easy  job  to  name  several  thou- 
sand—in  North  ' Carolina,  I would 
not  be  long  in  calling  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Carlisle  Dunlop  Bur- 
gwyn,  of  Raleigh,  late  of  Weldon, 
N.  C.  “Good”  js  a much  abused 
word;  it  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  there  are  cases  where- 
in it  stops  on  the  inside 
of  one’s  front  door,  or 
furtherest  at  the  porch 
steps. 

Women  may  not  gos- 
sip; they  may  not  be  jeal- 
ous or  envious;  they  may 
not  borrow  things  and 
never  return  them;  they 
may  not  vex  . their  hus- 
bands into  going  into  debt 
to  buy  useless*  ahd  expen- 
sive fads  to  keep'  up  with 
old  Sinner  Fashion;  they 
may  carry  long  faces  to 
church  once  a week;  they 
may  eschew  all  forms  of 
dancing;  they -i  may  stay 
within  their  doors,  keep- 
ing a closed  house  with 
family,  and  family  con- 
nection; they  indy  attend 
strictly  to  thei^r  own  busi- 
ness, and  are  never  heard 
to  discuss  that  of  others 
— t h e s e people  are 
“good.”  They  Belong  to 
the  good  column. 

Were  I asked  to  name 
one  hundred  women,  who 
are  more  than  “good” — I 
could  name  thousands; 
women  that  are  unselfish 
and  generous  and  hospit- 
able; women' untiring  in 
good  deeds;  women  beau- 
tifully gentle;  women 
brave  and  positive  where 
a question  of  right  and 
wrong  are  involved;  wo- 
men whose  tenderness  and  consider- 
ation extend  beyond  the  front  door 
and  family  connections;  women  en- 
thusiastically! patriotic;  women  that 
see  some  good  in  everybody;  and  wo- 
men with  a fjaith.  in  mankind  and  a 
hope  of  eternity— why,  I would  put 
Mrs.  Burgwyn  in  all  these  classes. 

Women  may  be  good,  yet  selfish; 
they  may  be  good,  yet  full  of  ner- 
vous fire;  they  may  be  good,  yet 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  opposing 
wrong  or  defending  a right;  they 
may  be  good,  yet  have  never  given 
so  much  as  a cup  of  cold  water  to 
the  unfortunate;: they  may  be  good, 
and  fail  to  see  in  every  one  the  spark 
of  divinity;  they  may  be  good,  per 


se,  but  doubt  the  general  integrity 
of  mankind.  Mrs.  Burgwyn  is  not 
this  kind  of  a good  woman. 

Mrs.  Burgwyn  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond Virginia  but  became  a North 
Carolinian  by  choice,  after  a season 
of  reason  and  deliberation.  Her 
father  was  a merchant  of  Richmond 
and  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was 


Miss  Ann  Dent  McRae.  She  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  Southern  Female  Insti- 
tute, Prof.  D.  Lee  Powel,  principal, 
in  the  city  of  Richmond.  At  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  the  late  Col.  W. 
H.  S.  Burgwyn  (one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  and  noblest  men  North  Car- 
olina ever  produced,  and  whose  death 
on  Jan.  3rd,  1913,  carried  deep  sor- 
row to  every  section  of  the  state) 
she  was  a resident  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mrs.  Burgwyn,  on  first  coming  to 
North  Carolina,  resided  at  Hender- 
son, N.  C.;  and  later  moved  to  Wel- 
don, where  her  husband  was  a ban- 
ker and  prominent  in  the  business  af- 
fairs of  that  section.  At  his  death 


she  became  a resident  of  Raleigh, 
close  by  devoted  relatives. 

While  not  the  organizer  of  the 
state  branch  of  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters, she  has  been  the  leader  of  it, 
as  President,  since  the  spring  of 
1901;  a belter  presiding  officer,  dis- 
patching business  swiftly  and  in  full 
accord  with  parliamentary  usage, 
no  organization  in  North  Carolina 
ever  enjoyed.  Women  are  accused 
of  wanting  to  talk  all  at 
once;  but  they  don’t,  if 
they  want  to,  in  meetings 
presided  over  by  this 
splendid  leader.  She  can 
say  the  clearest  and  most 
positive  things,  that  sus- 
tain order  and  advance 
business,  with  the  gent- 
lest though  most  effective 
manner  I ever  heard.  I 
understand  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Burgwyn,  enforced 
by  her  influence  or  rather 
the  great  confidence  her 
sisters  manifested  in  her, 
who  pointed  the  way  for 
the  State  Organization  to 
undertake  a definite  and 
specific  work  in  the  state, 
in  addition  to  the  local 
work  each  Circle  cared 
for.  And  this  is  why  the 
King’s  Daughters  like  the 
Jackson  Training  School 
so  well;  and  this  is  why 
the  Training  School  es- 
teems the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters so  highly;  and  this  is 
why  The  Uplift  induced 
an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
gwyn to  write  these  to  o 
feeble  words  of  apprecia- 
tion about  this  splendid, 
untiring  woman  and 
friend. 

Mrs.  Burgwyn  is  an 
earnest  church-worker, 
as  all  good  King’s  Daugh- 
ters are,  because  their 
work  is  the  church  in  ac- 
tion. She  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  is  deeply  interestedin  Social  Ser- 
vice  organizing.  But  all  these  things 
she  supports  out  of  a sense  of  duty 
and  love.  She  moves  up  and  down 
the  state,  when  duty  calls,  shunning 
notoriety  and  heraldry,  and  forgetful 
of  notice  to  the  editor  of  the  Society 
Column.  She  has  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  writ- 
ten hundreds  and  hundreds  of  let- 
ters, sent  numerous  telegrams,  spent 
long  tiresome  days  on  the  train 
for  which  she  has  claimed  Not  One 
Cent.  Mrs.  Burgwyn  advertises  and 
pushes  her  work,  and  not  herself. 


MRS.  MARGARET  CARLISLE  DUNLOP  BURGWYN. 
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STATE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS. 

The  Leader  of  The  Silver  Cross  Circle,  of  Rockingham,  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  a 
woman  “nobly  planned”  to  guide  and  counsel  others  through  the  changing  scenes 
of  life,  is  heartily  sustained  in  her  work  by  the  men  and  women  of  her  town,  true 
Sons  and  Daughners  of  the  King.  “Not  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature’s 
daily  food,”  this  model  Leader  is  in  sympathy  with  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 

happy  and  responsive  to  the  phy- 
sical needs  of  all  who  require  as- 
sistance. At  the  fireside,  in  the 
sanitarium,  in  the  busy  world, 
and  in  all  the  work  of  The  King’s 
Daughters,  she  is  called  blessed! 

When  the  contest  was  going  on 
for  the  establishment  of  a train- 
ing school  for  the  neglected  boys 
of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Shaw 
bore  a part  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Ever  ready  with  wise  suggestions 
and  unwearied  in  her  labors,  her 
services  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  men  who  gained  the  vic- 
tory, and  commemorated  in  The 
Stonewall  Jackson  School,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  World’s  great- 
est Christian  heroes.  Governor 
Glenn  named  Miss  Shaw  among 
those  on  the  first  directorate  of 
the  institution,  which  she  has 
faithfully  and  earnestly  served  to 
this  day. 

A devoted  friend,  writing  us 
of  this  woman’s  services  in  uplift 
work  in  the  state,  says  most 
beautifully  of  Miss  Shaw:  “Her 
intimate  association  with  her 
father,  the  late  Major  John  D. 
Shaw,  an  upright  and  brilliant 
lawyer,  doubtless  aided  in  devel- 
oping the  faculties  of  heart  and 
mind  so  conspicuous  in  her  own 
life,  UNSELFISHNESS — she  re- 
calls the  promise  that.  Whosoever 
loseth  his  life,  I.  H.  N. , shall 
find  it.  ” 

Besides  relieving  suffering,  doing  kindness  to  the  helpless  and  carrying  sun- 
shine to  desolate  places,  the  reflective  influence  of  the  work  of  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters is  something  most  beautiful  to  behold— the  association  creates  deep  and  devot- 
ed friendships.  This  writer  never  hears  the  nameofone  King’s  Daughters’ leader 
without  thinking  of  the  others. 

Miss  Shaw  and  her  Circle,  at  Rockingham,  are  the  hostesses  of  the  coming 
annnal  meeting  of  the  State  King’s  Daughters,  on  June  17th-19th. , and  having  en- 
joyed before  the  naturally  cordial  entertainment  of  these  good  people,  there  is  a 
longing  to  return  again. 

The  article  that  follows  this  reference  to  one  of  the  State’s  noblest  women  is  a 
copy  of  a paper  read  by  Miss  Shaw  at  a previous  annual  meeting  of  the  disdngish- 
ed  association,  which  she  has  helped  to  make; 


Having  been  requested  to  write 
a history  of  the  Order  ot  The  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons  to  be  read  at 
this  convention,  held  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  organization,  the 
silver  anniversary,  I beg  to  say  that 
I have  made  careful  and  diligent  re- 
search into  all  available  records,  en- 
cyclopedias and  books  of  reference, 
and  after  having  written  far  and 
wide  for  information,  I have  finally 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
begging  the  question. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  Mr.  J. 
Gordon  Coogler,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  wrote: 

“Alas  for  the  South, 

Her  bards  grow  few  and  fewer: 
She  hasn’t  any  literature.” 

However  true  that  may  be,  we 
haven’t  any  history. 

The  Order  is  not  of  ancient  origin. 
It  has  no  secrets  to  conceal  and  none 


to  reveal.  We  began  life  simply  as 
a sisterhood  without  regard  to  religi- 
ous denominations,  and  with  no 
“morbid  passion  of  pity”  that  would 
separate  us  from  our  fellowman. 
Sisters  of  charity  without  a veil  or 
other  manifestation  than  the  little 
silver  maltese  cross  worn  as  a token 
of  service  and  in  whose  Name. 
There  was  no  thought  of  coming  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  press,  in  con- 
ventions, in  councils  or  otherwise, 
but  like  little  black  Topsey,  “We 
growed,”  and  outgrew  even  our 
hopes  and  expectations. 

Unlike  other  organizations  of  wo- 
men, however,  we  do  not  meet  to- 
gether for  any  purpose,  or  to  discuss 
any  subiect,  primarily  for  our  own 
profit  or  pleasure,  only  so  far  as  it 
may  tend  to  uplift  the  fallen  and 
help  the  unfortunate. 

Being  among  the  pioneers  of  re- 


ligious and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions the  Order  at  unce  appealed  to 
the  hearts  of  women  offering  them 
an  organize  I practical  work  in  the 
place  of  spasm  )dic,  ineffective  ef- 
forts. Women  began  to  realize 
that  however  narrow  and  restricted 
their  environments,  and  limited  their 
time  outside  of  their  homes,  re- 
membering the  cup  of  cold  water, 
In  His  Name,  there  was  no  service 
tco  lowly,  no  kindness  too  small  for 
a L aughter  of  the  King,  that 
“The  least  flower  with  a brimming 
cup, 

May  stand  and  share  its  dew  drop 
With  another  near.” 

The  choice  of  work  is  never  defined, 
but  left  for  persons  and  conditions  to 
determine.  The  first  principle  of  the 
Order  is  Service,  and  that  means  if 
united  work  is  not  expedient,  work 
alone.  Above  all  else  not  to  be  use- 
less. Idlness  for  women  has  gone 
out  of  fashion.  And  surely  no  wo- 
man should  be  content  merely  to 
make  beautiful  the  cloth  wherein  to 
bury  the  talent  given  her  by  God  for 
the  service  of  others,  then  quietly 
fold  her  hands  and  do  no  evil.  This 
practical  age  and  common  reason  de- 
mands that  if  a woman  is  good  she 
shall  be  good  for  something.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  should  be  within 
her  gates  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
enobling,  helpful  and  beautiful,  and 
so  she  should  also  be  be  without  her 
gates  where  human  needs  are  often 
greater  and  loveliness  more  rare. 
You  know  the  title  “Lady  means 
bread  giver.”  This,  we  are  told  does 
not  apply  to  bread  provided  for  the 
household,  but  to  bread  distributed 
among  the  multitude.  So  a “Lady” 
has  claim  to  her  title  only  so  far  as 
“she  stretched  forth  her  hands  to 
the  poor,”  and  only  when  that 
service  is  the  best"  of  which  she 
is  capable.  ^ 

Looking  backward  over  such  a 
record  as  has  been  kept  of  they  :rs 
the  ten  women  who  met  at  the  res- 
idence of  Mis.  Margaret  Bottome  in. 
New  York  City,  on  January  13th.' 
1886,  and  organized  themselves  in- 
to a sisterhood  ' of  Service,  chose 
Mrs.  Bottome  as  President,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  Secretary, 
Miss  Hammersley,  soon  succeeded 
bv  Miss  G.  H.  Libby,  Treasure*;,  The 
other  members  of  the  Circle  were 
Mrs.  Theodore  Irving,  Mrs.  F.  Pay- 
son,  Mrs.  C.  D.  P.  Field,  Mrs.  J.  F, 
Ruggles,  Mrs.  I.  C.  Davis,  Miss  S. 
B.  Schenck,  Miss  G.  H.  Libby.  Of 
the  names  proposed  for  this  sister- 
hood or  Order,  the  one  most  favor- 
ably received,  “The  King's  Daugh- 
ters,” was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Irving, 
who  was  a well  known  Christian  ed- 
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ucator  of  New  York  City.  The  idea 
of  dividing  the  work  among  “Tens” 
was  borrowed  from  the  “Lend-a- 
hand”  movement,  but  the  impratic- 
ability  of  limiting  to  ten  bands  of 
women  working  for  a common  cause 
was  soon  discovered  and  abadoned, 
and  the  Circle,  with  numbers  un- 
limited was  substituted.  The  mot- 
toes: “Look  up,  not  down,”  “Look 
forward,  not  back,”  “Look  out,  not 
in,”  “Lend-a-hand,”  were  also  bor- 
rowed, as  in  one  sense,  was  likewise 
the  watchword,  “In  His  Name.” 
The  45th  Psalm  was  chosen  for  the 
especial  use  of  the  Order  and 
the  hymn  “Lead  now  as  forth  we  go” 
was  written  for  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  the  first 
circular  was  issued,  headed  by  the 
little  purple  cross,  bearing  the  letters 
I.  H.  N. 

In  one  year  a Central  Council  was 
formed  of  the  original  Circle  in  order 
to  furnish  information  and  instruc- 
tion constantly  sought,  and  in  an- 
other year  the  body  incorporated 
with  five  new  members  added.  At 
the  end  of  its  first  year  the  Order 
numbered  about  seventy  thousand 
members,  and  for  some  years  after 
that  its  growth  was  phenomenal. 
Since  then  it  has  been  more  gradual 
but  steadily  continues.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  the  Silver 
Cross  Magazine  was  established  as  a 
a medium  of  communication  among 
members  of  the  Order  everywhere, 
and  as  such  it  still  remains.  Its  pages 
are  an  open  book. 

Men  and  boys  were  admitted  into 
membership  in  1887,  and  the  name 
was  legally  changed  to  King’s  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons.  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb that  says,  “God  employs  no 
hired  men.  His  work  is  done  by  His 
Sons?”  May  we  not  change  it  to 
His  Daughters  and  Sons,  if  we  bear 
worthily  the  name? 

In  addition  to  varied  circle  activi- 
ties State  Branches  of  the  Order 
were  soon  formed  having  indepen- 
dent, united  work,  only  reporting  to 
the  Central  Council  and  paying  the 
annual  fee  of  ten  cents  a member. 
Almost  every  state  uniting  in  some 
definite  work,  as  in  North  Carolina, 
The  Boys  Reform  and  Training 
School  at  Concord. 

In  1903  the  Central  Council  was 
again  enlarged  allowing  each  state 
having  an  organized  membership  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  elect 
bienially  a member  of  the  Central 
Council.  There  are  now  organized 
branches  in  twenty-nine  states,  eight 
Canadian  provinces,  and  in  nearly 
every  fo^Mgn  country,  with  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, The  work  includes  every  form 


of  charity  under  the  sun,  far  too 
many  to  enumerate  in  this  short 
sketch. 

Early  records  of  our  State  Branch 
are  conspicuously  lacking.  The 
first  circle  was  organized  at  Greens- 
boro, and  the  first  convention  held 
there  in  1890.  Miss  Mary  Carter, 
of  that  place,  being  elected  the 
first  State  Secretary. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  succeeding  conventions  were 
held  in  Raleigh,  ’91;  Wilmington, 
’92;  Oxford,  ’93;  Statesville,  ’94; 
Chapel  Hill,  ’94;  Newbern,  Tarboro, 
’97;  Wilmington,  ’98;  Southern  Pines, 
’99;  Henderson,  1900;  Greenville, 
1901;  Raleigh,  1902.  It  was  at  this 
convention  that,  at  Mrs.  Burgwyn’s 
suggestion,  plans  were  formed  and 
work  undertaken  for  the  Boy’s 
Training  School.  The  next  conven- 
tion met  at  Salisbury,  1903;  Rock- 
ingham, 1904;  Durham,  1905;  Chapel 
Hill,  1906;  Henderson,  1907;  Raleigh, 
1908;  Greenville,  1909;  Rockingham, 
1910;  and  in  1911  Salisbury  again. 
The  Relief  Circle  of  Salisbury  now 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  old- 
est circle  in  existence  in  the  state. 

The  State  Secretaries  after  Miss 
Carter  were:  Mrs.  Hendon  Smith,  of 
Raleigh;  Mrs.  James  B.  Cherry, 
Greenville;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Sweet,  Wil- 
mington; Mrs.  Fred  Hill,  Henderson; 
Mrs.  Henry  Perry,  Henderson;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Weldon.  Mrs. 
Burgwyn’s  first  election  took  place 
at  Greenville  in  1901  and  her  re- 
election  at  convention  each  follow- 
ing year. 

And  so  from  one  small  circle, 
linking  itself  with  countless  others 
until  they  form  an  almost  endless 
chain,  making  a world-wide  circle  of 
wonderful  work,  we  come  back  to 
the  home  circles  and  the  countless 
little  things  done  daily,  In  His 
Name,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
are  never  recorded  anywhere. 

“The  trifles  of  our  daily  lives, 

The  little  things  scarce  worth 
recall, 

Whereof  no  visible  trace  remains, 
These  are  the  main  springs 
after  all.” 

Any  sketch  of  the  Order  would  be 
incomplete  without  more  than  men- 
tioning our  Founder  and  first  Presi- 
dent. Mi’s.  Bottome’s  intellectual 
attainments  and  deeply  religious 
life  fitted  her  easily  to  hold  any  po- 
sition, and  made  her  the  natural 
choice  as  President.  She  was  born 
a leader  among  women,  bright, 
gracious  and  charming.  A wo- 
man of  rare  tact  and  wonderful 
personal  magnetism.  Those  who 
were  present  at  the  convention  of 
May,  1904,  at  Rockingham,  will  re- 


call her  as  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  with  a crown  of  white  hair, 
and  finely  chiselled,  spirituelle  fea- 
tures dressed  in  pure  white.  She  re- 
minded us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a 
grand  white  rose  with,  a beauty 
and  purity  scarcely  of  earth.  The 
exquisite  vase  now  lies  shattered 
and  broken  but  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  lingers  and  is  an  inspiration  to 
the  Order  she  founded  and  loved. 
This  is  not  a tribute  to  Mrs.  Bot- 
tome.  Only  a memory.  Coming 
nearer  to  our  homes  and  hearts  is 
our  own  splendid  leader,  Mrs.  Burg- 
wyn. Wise,  faithful  and  true — un- 
selfish, untiring,  unequalled.  “Praise 
grows  silent  on  our  tongues.” 

“If  any  painter  drew  her, 

He  would  paint  her  unaware, 

With  a halo  round  her  hair. 

And  all  hearts  do  pray  God  love  her, 
Ay  and  always  in  good  sooth, 

We  may  all  be  sure  He  doth.” 


Where  Charity  Begins. 

The  old  adage,  “Charty  Begins  at 
Home,”  would  be  a most  selfish  one 
if  any  word  other  than  “begins” 
were  used.  The  adage  says  that  it 
begins  there.  It  doesn’t  say  it  ends 
there. 

The  development  of  this  commun- 
ity begins  at  home.  It  shouldn’t  end 
there,  but  it  should  begin  there. 
You  should  not  only  complain  be- 
cause Main  street  is  not  improved, 
but  you  might  take  a look  at  your 
own  back  alley  as  well. 

The  town  is  not  all  Main  street. 
It  is  not  made  up  merely  of  a post 
office,  a library,  store  buildings, 
paved  streets  and  electric  lights. 
The  good-looking  town  is  the  town 
with  good-looking  homes.  It  is  the 
homes  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

If  you  have  a house,  keep  it  in  re- 
pair. If  you  have  not,  build  one. 


What  Makes  Your  Money  Good. 

Robinson  Crusoe  found  money 
worthless  on  a lonely  isle.  He 
found  it  acquired  value  only  by  ex- 
change with  other  men. 

Any  man’s  money  is  the  same.  It 
has  value  only  because  other  men 
accept  it  as  a value,  and  give  value 
for  it  in  return. 

Where  you  are  the  more  likely  to 
receive  proper  value  in  exchange 
for  your  money — whether  from 
neighbors  or  strangers,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad — is  for  you  to  deter- 
mine. Who  is  the  more  likely  to 
deceive  you — the  stranger  or  the 
neighbor — is  for  you  to  decide. 
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Hows  This  for  President  Wilsons  Mexican  Programme? 

( Fable  /,  page  140,  W ebster’ s Blue  Back) 

An  old  man  found  a rude  boy  upon  one  of  his  trees  stealing  ap- 
ples, and  desired  him  to  come  down;  but  the  young  saucebox  told  him 
plainly  he  would  not.  “ Won’t  you?”  said  the  old  man,  “then  I will 
fetch  you  down;”  so  he  pulled  up  some  turf  or  grass  and  threw  at  him; 
but  this  only  made  the  youngster  lauyh,  to  think  that  the  old  man 
should  pretend  to  beat  him  down  from  the  tree  with  grass  only. 


“Well,  well,”  said  the  old  man,  “if  neither  words  nor  grass  will 
do,  I must  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  stones;” so  the  old  man  pelted  him 
heartily  with  stones,  which  soon  made  the  young  chap  hasten  down 
from  the  tree  and  beg  the  old  man’s  pardon. 

MORAL: 

If  good  words  and  gentle  means  will  not  reclaim  the  wicked, 
they  must  be  dealt  with  in  a more  severe  manner. 
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His  Middle  Name. 

He  isn’t  handsome — far  from  that, 
As  manly  beauty  goes; 

He  doesn’t  sport  the  latest  hat 
Or  up-to-datest  clothes. 

And  yet  he  is  more  popular 
Than  all  the  blooming  roost; 

And  everybody  likes  him,  for 
His  middle  name  is  Boost. 

He  doesn’t  wear  the  latest  styles 
Or  know  the  latest  fad; 

But  he  just  smiles  and  smiles  and 
SMILES 

When  things  are  going  bad. 

He  talks  a lot,  when  rainclouds  pour, 
Of  crops  they  have  produced; 

He  sees  their  silver  lining,  for 
His  middle  name  is  Boost. 

He  makes  no  million  bucks  a year, 
And  yet  he  has  enough; 

His  charity  is  giving  cheer 

When  things  are  looking  tough. 
Of  friends  he  owns  a plenty,  more 
Than  money  has  induced; 

Yep’  ev’rybody  likes  him,  for 
His  middle  name  is  Boost. 

Get  out  yourself  and  boost  a bit 
And  jolly  folks  along, 

For  knocking  never  makes  a hit 
When  things  are  breaking  wrong. 
If  you  should  hear  a kicker  roar, 
Just  bump  him  off  the  roost 
And  show  the  folks  you’re  plugging, 
for 

Your  middle  name  is  BOOST. 

— Douglas  Malloch. 


The  Stumbler. 

If  you’ve  falterd  by  the  way, 
Stumbled  much  or  gone  astray, 

Just  begin  afresh  to-day, 

Buckel  to  it. 

For  the  errors  you  have  made 
And  the  fault  that  you’ve  displayed. 
Needn’t  leave  you  sore  dismayed, 
We  all  do  it. 

There  is  none  so  wise  or  great 
But  has  faltered  in  his  gait, 

Left  the  pathway  that  is  straight, 
And  been  humbled. 

And  in  every  great  man’s  wake 
There  is  many  a mistake, 

That  his  courage  tried  to  shake 
When  he  stumbled. 

Just  because  you’ve  lost  one  fight 
Do  not  cease  to  seek  the  right, 
Battle  on  with  all  your  might, 

Fame  will  crown  you. 


Yesterday  is  passed  and  gone 
Its  mistakes  don’t  dwell  upon, 

If  you’ll  only  struggle  on 

They  can’t  down  you. 

If  you  blundered  yesterday, 

Do  not  cling  to  your  dismay, 

Rise  to  seek  a better  way 

When  you’ve  stumbled. 

Keep  up  your  courage,  struggle  on, 
Here’s  a thought  to  dwell  upon; 
You  are  not  the  only  one 
Who  has  stumbled. 


Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  a 
healing  and  cementing  principle. — 
Burke. 


Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth; 
thy  word  is  truth. — John  xvii,  17. 

Let  him  rejoice  v/ho  ha,s  the  pow^ 
er  to  hope.— Schiller. 
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TWO  YOUNG  MEN  BECOME  PREACHERS— One  a Northerner,  the  Other  a Southerner. 


THF  UPLIFT  counts  itself  fortunate  in  getting  hold  of  the  facts  in  “ How  two  men  became  preachers.” 
They  are  human  interest  stories,  from  real  life  of  flesh  and  bload;  and  the  subjects  still  live.  Preaching  is  their 
calling,  and  they  are  sticking  to  it. 

There  was  a time  when  the  puny  one  in  the  family  was  picked  for  the  ministry,  or  for  some  profession  that 
erroneously  was  regarded  a light  and  easy  one.  Doling  mothers  have  been  seen  to  pat  '‘Mama’s  darling”  on 
the  head  and  explain  how  he  was  going  to  he  the  preacher  of  the  family.  There  have  been  times  in  the  lives 
of  young  fellows,  lifeless  and  listless,  long-faced  and  sad-eyed,  tailing  no  interest  in  the  sports  of  youth  and 
young  manhood,  who  won  a reputation  for  piety  and  ministerial  inclination.  The  real  secret  came  out  later 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  liver  trouble,  hook  worm  or  some  other  distressing  ailment  was  revealed. 

There  ore  people  today,  so  narrow  and  prejudiced  against  youthful  sports  and  pranks,  who  believe  that 
when  a boy  exhibits  and  publicly  exercises  the  animal  that  is  in  him— -in  us  all  for  that  matter---that  the  hoy  is 
“had”  and  needs  a reckoning  with.  It  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  all  genuinely  effective  preachers  were  once 
regarded  at  sometime,  somewhere,  by  somebody,  as  bad  boys;  hut  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  some  wild  chaps, 
proficient  in  sowing  all  hinds  af  spurious  oats  and  experts  in  trotting  all  the  gates,  seeing  a light,  overtaken  with 
a conviction,  discovering  themselves,  entered  the  ministry  and  became  leaders  and  noted  among  their  fellows.  It 
is  not  safe,  however,  to  reason  from  this  that  a good  preparatory  step  to  a successful  ministry  is  via  a course  of 
wildness  and  drifting.  A nd  it  is  not  safe  to  regard  a II  preachers  lives  as  spotless  in  youth;  but  the  nearer  the 
preacher’s  life  approaches  spotlessness,  the  greater  his  power  for  good  and  far  more  effective  is  his  influence,  for 
an  example  teaches  stronger  lessons  than  words.  The  greatest  blow  to  the  church  is  to  give  the  world  a chance 
to  norate  about  the  short-comings  of  the  ministry.  A preacher’s  life  and  reputation  are  as  delicate  as  the  good 
name  of  a woman. 

But  getting  hack,  to  the  subject  of  Preacher  Number  I and  Preacher  Number  2,  we  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority that  neither  ever  expected  to  enter  the  ministry,  hut  the  mother  of  each  silently  and  faithfully  nursed  an 
undying  hope  otherwise.  Strong  in  bodies  and  mind,  they  got  a long  ways  from  their  mothers’  apron  strings-— they 
were  traveling  at  a lively  clip  that  road  that  leads  directly  away  from  the  proud  office  of  the  ministry.  But  a moment 
( the  psychological  moment,  it  is  called)  came  when  something  happened.  It  Was  at  a lime  that  neither  expected 
or  suspected,  that  a conviction  overtook  them  and  its  irresistible  force  carried  them  back  to  the  forks  of  the  road--- 
rubbing  out  the  old  score  as  best  they  could,  they  started  a new  life,  a new  road. 

To-day,  Preacher  No.  1,  of  Northern  birth  and  rearing,  the  son  of  a Federal  soldier,  is  doing  effective  preach- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  south;  Preacher  No.  2,  of  Southern  birth  and  rearing,  the  son  of  a Southerner,  too  old  to 
go  himself,  sent  three  sons  to  the  Confederate  Army,  has  spent  the  most  of  his  thirty-odd  years  of  ministry  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  North  Cordial  receptions  have  been  accorded  to  each  in  their  homes— and  why  not? 

Preacher  No.  2,  married  a Northern  woman;  and  Preacher  No.  1 married  a woman  from  across  the  waters. 
The  spirit  of  fellowship  is  growing  fast;  the  world  is  getting  smaller,  day  by  day.  And,  again,  we  ask:  why 
not? 

Some  of  these  days,  under  the  marvelous  developments  and  achievements  that  the  genius  and  brains  of  man 
have  Wrought,  all  those  who  follow  us  will  have  the  privilege  of  being  close  neighbors.  And,  again,  why  should 
not  everybody  be  NEIGHBORS?  But  here  are  the  stories  of  how  two  gay,  youthful  fellows  became  preachers: 


PREACHER  NO.  1. 

To  go  back  over  the  days  to  the 
time  when, — yes,  it  is  a long  way 
back.  But  that  day  stands  out,  clear 
and  distinct  now.  It  was  in  the  gray 
opening  moments  of  a new  day,  to  be 
exact,— in  the  early  morning.  The 
place  was  a lonely  spot,  rather  far 
removed  from  the  thickly  settled 
haunts  of  men,  a sort  of  camp,  where 
night  work  was  required.  It  was 
there  in  the  shanty,  the  day’s  work 
through  the  night  about  completed, 
when  the  flash  came  across  the  ru- 
minating mind;  — “Some  day  you  will 
preach  the  gospel.”  The  thinker 
was  startled.  “Had  a voice  spoken?” 
“Had  the  Lightning  flashed?”  No, 
the  sky  was  clear  in  the  metallic 
gleam  of  the  approaching  sun.  Not 
(Concluded  on  Page  10.) 


PREACHER  NO.  2. 

There  were  ten  children  in  the 
family;  the  father  and  mother, 
having  started  in  life  as  most  of  the 
best  folks  did  way  back  before  1840, 
learned  the  lesson  of  economy  and 
were  patrons  of  thrift,  or  else  that 
big  family  of  ten  would  have  suffered 
not  only  from  physical  want  but  for 
mental  training. 

It  came  about  that  one  of  these 
ten,  from  temperament  and  the 
trend  of  circumstances,  was  public- 
ly regarded  one  of  peculiar  promise, 
and  therefore  mnch  was  expected  of 
him.  Graduation  took  place,  rival- 
ries furnished  the  opportunites  for 
the  busy  public  to  take  sides  and 
further  make  prophecies  for  his 
future.  The  committee  had  acted 
and  the  local  public  said  “it  was 


partial  and  partisan.”  It  appears 
that  the  young  man  in  whom  the 
public  saw  so  much  had  lost  in  a 
contest  before  a committee  whom 
an  unsatisfied  public  declared  incom- 
petent, but  there  is  no  going  beind 
the  returns  of  the  average  com- 
mittee of  judges  that  perform  at 
speaking  contests  at  the  average 
commencement— it  docs  seem  the 
very  irony  of  fate  for  well-trained, 
enthusiastic  young  men  to  have  to 
submit  their  superior  oratorical 
powers  and  rhetorical  graces  and 
accomplishments  and  their  mental 
astuteness  in  solving  knotty  prob- 
lems, that  they  see  from  a student’s 
position,  to  the  court  of  judges  that 
usually  look  serious  and  wise  at  most 
commencement  exercises.  They  are 
(Concluded  on  Page  12.) 
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MRS.  D.  Y.  COOPER. 

Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  and  still  active  in  that  ca- 
pacity, is  . socially  prominent  in  Hen- 
derson and  the  state,  very  active  in 
the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Clubs,  devout  in  her  church  rela- 
tions, and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in 
the  causes  that  concern  the  King’s 
Daughters’  Order  in  the  state. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  in- 
stitution. for  which  this  magazine 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
when  the  King’s  Daughters  were 
raising  a neat  sum  for  the  erection 


MRS.  D.  Y.  COOPER. 

of  a cottage,  Mrs.  Cooper,  showing 
a business  capacity  and  a loyalty 
that  would  put  most  men  to  shame, 
forcibly  presented  the  cause  to  the 
Federation  of  clubs  and  that  or- 
ganization, through  Mrs.  Cooper’s 
influence,  contributed  one  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  fund  being 
raised  by  the  King’s  Daughters.  A 
tablet  on  the  cottage  announces  this 
fact  to  passers  by,  besides  it  stands 
a daily  encouragement  to  the  boys, 
whom  the  splendid  and  handsome 
cottage  shelters. 

This  writer,  giving  personal  test- 
imony, for  he  is  an  associate  of  the 
eight  women  occupying  positions  on 
the  directorate  of  the  Training 
School,  copies  right  here  with  full  en- 
dorsement, without  dotting  an  “i” 
or  crossing  a “t,”  a sentence  from  an 
appreciation  of  Mrs.  Cooper  in  a re- 
cent number  of  Everything:  “It  is 
the  first  Board  of  a Public  Institu- 
tion in  North  Carolina  to  have  wom- 


en named  as  active  trustees,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  their  value  in  such 
a capacity.1’  And  we  add:  the  in- 
stitution would  have  had  a roc\y  road 
except  for  the  wisdom  and  aid  of  the 
women,  among  them  is  the  capable  and 
affable  Mrs.  Cooper. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the 
Circle  of  King’s  Daughters,  and  the 
business  manner  in  which  they  plan 
and  direct  their  work,  as  we  hear  it 
frequently  spoken  of,  is  all  but  mar- 
velous. It  is  an  object  lessons  for  all 
ladies  in  all  towns  that  seek  to  do 
uplift  and  relief  work  in  their  indi- 
vidual midst,  and  among  those  who 
richly  deserve  the  credit  for  this 
magnificent  record  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  one  of  the  state’s  most 
charming  and  influential  ladies. 

Preacher  No.  1. 
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nor  a soul  was  near.  The  morn- 
ing stillness  was  intense.  Not  a leaf 
stirred.  But  the  mental  flash, — out 
of  a clear  sky:  It  was  the  voice  of 
Spirit,  speaking  to  the  soul  of  a man. 
Though  years  before  he  had  entered 
upon  a college  career,  ostensibly  to 
study  for  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
yet  the  immediate  years  before  the 
time  here  indicated,  had  been  seasons 
of  doubt,  of  spiritual  unrest,  of  way- 
wardness, of  indifference.  Leaving 
college  after  two  years,  he  had  wan- 
dered hither  and  thither,  earning 
daily  bread  at  any  employment, 
and, — reading,  dreaming,  planning, 
hoping  for  big  things  in  the  work- 
a-day  world,  but  achieving  naught, 
and, — planning,  dreaming,  reading, 
writing. 

The  scene  changes.  From  the 
camp  to  his  home  the  dreamer  went 
for  a week-end  visit.  There  the 
mother  was  busied  with  her  house- 
hold duties,  with  those  Saturday 
preparations  for  the  coming  holy  day. 
Where  the  mother  went,  the  big  boy 
followed,  reverencing  the  hallowed 
presence,  and  chatting  about  the 
little  happenings  of  the  day-by-day. 
Suddenly  he  paused,  looked  full  into 
the  dear  face  and  said, — “Moth- 
er, some  day  I expect  to  preach  the 
Gospel.’’  He  bent  his  gaze  upon  that 
mother  face;  waited  expectantly  for 
a burst  of  joyous  ecstasy.  But  she 
calmly  looked  up  and  quietly  said,  “I 
know  it.’’ 

For  years  she  had  known  it. 
When  that  boy  came  into  the  world, 
her  first-born,  and  that  a son,  they, 
the  father  and  mother,  that  very  day, 
presented  him  unto  the  Lord, — to  be 
the  Lord’s, — for  the  Lord  to  take 
and  use  this,  their  first-born  son  as 
He  desired.  Somehow,  the  Lord  had 


indicated  to  them  that  He  accepted 
the  gift;  and,  by  the  strength  of  this 
faith,  that  mother,  especially  the 
mother,  had  been  kept  through  all 
the  years.  How  dark  and  misgiving 
were  some  of  those  days:  For  this 
son  seemed  at  times  so  indifferent  to 
his  mother’s  religion, — to  the  claims 
of  the  church.  But  the  mother’s 
faith  faltered  not.  In  God’s  own  time 
and  in  God’s  own  way  it  would  come 
to  pass.  For,  were  not  all  those 
years  filled  with  prayers?  Did  there 
not  ascend  from  a grateful  heart 
many  expressions  of  joyous  praise  to 
the  Father  of  all  mercies  for  many 
benefits  bestowed?  Were  not  many 
earnest  supplications  offered  to  the 
same  Father  to  bring  it  to  pass?  And 
He  did. 

Within  the  year  this  one  gave  him- 
self unto  the  Lord,  in  all  sincerity 
and  truth.  Shortly  afterward,  he 
finished  nis  college  work,  entered  the 
seminary,  and  in  due  season  was 
ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 
The  father  and  mother  both  lived  to 
see  that  day.  The  joy  of  their  lives 
was  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  God’s 
people  and  listen  to  their  son,  their 
first-born,  proclaim  the  living  truth. 

“I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I only  know  he  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  Love  and  Care.” 


If  You  Were 

If  you  were  busy  being  kind, 

Before  you  knew  it,  you  would  find 
You’d  soon  forget  to  think  ’twas  true 
That  someone  was  unkind  to  you. 

If  you  were  busy  being  glad, 

And  cheering  people  who  are  sad, 
Although  your  heart  might  ache  a bit, 
You’d  soon  forget  to  notice  it. 

If  you  were  busy  being  good, 

And  doing  just  the  best  you  could, 
You’d  not  have  time  to  blame  some 
man, 

Who’s  doing  just  the  best  he  can. 

If  you  were  busy  being  true 
To  what  you  know  you  ought  to  do, 
You’d  be  so  busy  you’d  forget 
The  blunders  of  the  folks  you’ve  met. 

If  you  were  busy  being  right, 

You’d  find  yourself  too  busy  quite 
To  criticise  your  neighbor  long, 
Because  he’s  busy  being  wrong. 

— The  Continent: 


Posterity  gives  to  every  man  his 
true  honor. — Tacitus. 


Sin  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
which  never  had  an  infancy,  that 
knew  no  minority. — South. 
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MRS.  SALLIE  SOUTHALL  COTTEN.  Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotten  (Mrs.  Sallie  Southall)  was  born  in 

Virginia,  but  she  deliberately  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
choice.  No  other  one  woman  has  wrought  more  unselfishly 
and  patrioticallyfor  the  common  good  and  advancement  of 
her  state.  Her  heart  has  never  been  shut  to  the  calls  of 
mercy  and  helpfulness — she  answers  all  in  the  way  that 
the  left  hand  must  not  know  what  the  right  did. 

Mrs.  Cotten,  last  year  at  Newbern,  on  retiring  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Women’s  Federated  Clubs  of  the 
state,  was  elected  Honorary  President  for  life.  Her  splen- 
did service  for  the  various  causes  in  which  her  energies 
and  great  ability  had  been  enlisted  gave  her  a recognition 
that  could  only  be  expressed  in  ovations  by  her  sisters  in 
various  works,  engaging  them. 

Mrs.  Cotten  spent  some  of  her  younger  days  in  Ca- 
barrus county  in  educational  work.  She  laughingly  re- 
marked on  one  occasion  “that  many  were  the  exciting  fox 
and  rabbit  chases  on  horseback  I have  had  right  through 
thesj  grounds  and  hills  (meaning  the  site  of  the  Training 
School).”  And  it  may  as  well  be  said  right  here  that  the 
institution  has  never  had  a more  loyal  supporter  than  has 
been  and  is  Mrs.  Cotten  Everytime,  and  it  is  often,  that 
a splendid  Gordon  Job  Press  turns  a wheel,  printing  the 
covers  to  this  magazine,  and  doing  other  jobs  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  School,  the  goodness  and  kindness 
to  us  in  an  hour  of  great  need  and  distress  bob  up  in 
thoughts  of  gratitude — she  it  was  that  gave  us  the  money 
for  the  said  press.  This  is  just  only  a sample  of  her  help- 
fulness to  us. 

Mrs.  Cotten  is  a prominent  member  of  all  the  organi- 
zations in  the  state  among  the  women  that  are  doing  so 
much  good  in  a constructive  way.  Her  influence  in  their 
counsels  is  marked,  because  her  ability  and  powers  of 
leadership  are  at  once  recognized.  Her  home  is  at  Bruce, 
Pitt  county,  N.  C.,  on  a splendid  and  attractive  estate,  where  a welcome  and  a hospitality  unsurpassed 
reign  supreme.  Her  husband,  Col.  Robert  R.  Cotten,  is  a leading  business  man  of  the  state,  in  whose  affairs 
he  always  takes  great  interest.  Several  years  ago,  he  was  a conspicuous  leader  in  the  State  Senate,  and  the 
state  has  no  citizen  more  courteous  and  delightful. 


A Plain  Case  of  Eyes. 

I was  saying  the  other  day,  that 
after  all  it  isn’t  luck  that  counts — 
it’s  just  eyes  and  knowing  how  to 
use  them.  For  I never  saw  a short- 
sighted man  who  was  not  always 
coming  out  short,  and  I never  saw 
a longsighted  man  who  didn’t  get 
there  in  the  long  run.  And  you 
know  if  a man  has  nothing  but  hind- 
sight he  is  always  running  behind, 
and  if  he  has  plenty  of  foresight  you 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  him  run- 
ning afore. 

I had  just  been  over  the  night  be- 
fore to  see  Evans.  Poor  fellow!  he 
was  down  with  consumption  and  it 
was  only  a matter  of  hours.  I had 
known  Evans  all  my  life.  He  was  a 
good  soul,  but  he  had  the  finest 
hindsight  of  any  man  I ever  knew. 
Some  people  say  that  heaven  gives 
one  man  foresight  and  another  hind- 
sight, but  it  doesn’t;  it  just  gives  us 
all  plain  sight  and  we  can  turn  it  in- 
to foresight  or  hindsight  just  as  we 
choose.  And  Evans  had  turned  all 
his  into  hindsight.  When  he  was  a 
kid  he  would  sit  on  the  doorsteps  at 
sunset  and  think  of  the  marbles  he 
would  have  won  if  he  just  had  or 


hadn’t.  And  that  was  his  way  all 
his  life  up  to  the  very  last.  He 
was  telling  me  the  other  night,  when 
he  was  just  twelve  hours  from  the 
end,  how  he  had  lost  the  chance  of 
his  life  by  not  buying  the  lot  ntxt 
door.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  offered 
to  him  for  $500,  and  he  would  have 
bought  it,  only  a man  came  along 
and  persuaded  him  to  invest  in  a 
fake  gold  mine,  and  last  week  that 
lot  sold  for  $5,000. 

“600,’’  he  said,  “that’s  the  way 
it’s  been  with  me  all  my  life.  Bless 
my  soul,  if  it  should  rain  pancakes 
and  molasses,  ten  to  one  my  plate 
would  be  turned  upside  down.” 

He  wore  himself  down  to  a whisp- 
er telling  me  about  the  chances  he 
had  n i^ed,  and  just  as  I was  leaving 
he  confided  to  me  that  he  had  even 
missed  saving  some  money  in  a build- 
ing association.  He  always  intended 
to  join,  but  could  never  quite  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

His  wife  was  sitting  by  him  at  the 
time,  but  she  only  stroked  his  hair 
in  her  gentle  way  and  said  nothing. 
Poor  woman!  she  had  slaved  herself 
for  Evans  for  fifteen  long  years,  and 
he  was  going  to  leave  her  without  a 


dollar. 

This  morning  I met  Joe  Williams. 
Joe’s  mother  lived  next  door  to  me 
when  he  was  born  and  I saw  him 
every  day  for  ten  years.  He  was  a 
bright  little  chap  and  as  quick  as 
lightning.  He  was  always  looking 
ahead.  When  that  boy  was  five 
years  old  he  began  saving  his  pennies 
and  a little  later  joined  a juvenile 
saver’s  annex  of  a building  associa- 
tion. I never  heard  him  say,  ‘If  I 
just  had  or  had’nt.’  I reminded 
him  this  morning  of  his  early  sav- 
ing habit,  and  asked  him  if  it  had 
held  on  to  him. 

“Oh,  yes.”  he  said;  “I’ve  $1,800 
to  my  credit  now.” 

And  that  has  always  been  his  way. 
He  is  always  calcutating  ahead. 
And  poor  Evans — he  was  always  cal- 
culating behind.  And  so  it’s  just  as 
said:  after  all,  it  isn’t  luck,  it’s  just 
eyes  and  knowing  how  to  use  them. 
It’s  queer  how  many  sensible  folks 
there  are  who  never  use  their  eyes 
as  they  ought.  There  are  many  men 
trying  to  read  these  lines  in  the  dark 
this  very  minute  because  they  think 
they  are  too  tired  to  get  up  and  turn 
on  the  light. — E.  L.  P. 
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REUBEN  OSCAR  EVERETT. 

Reuben  Oscar  Everett,  a promi- 
nent and  influential  member  of  the 
bar  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  was  born  of 
primitive  Baptist  parentage,  at  Ham- 
ilton, Martin  county,  N.  C.,  in  1879. 

Mr.  Everett  had  a taste  of  the 
public  schools  in  his  youthful  days, 
and  after  that  his  education  was 
completed  at  Trinity  College,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Immediately  thereafter,  in  1905, 
and  yet  a very  young  man,  he  re- 
ceived his  license  to  practice  law. 
Locating  at  Durham,  Mr.  Everett  at 
once  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  not  only  as  a lawyer  but  as 
a fine  type  of  man. 

Though  the  attorney  for  the  city 
of  Durham  for  three  years,  no  one 
has  ever  accused  Mr.  Everett  of 
having  political  ambitions.  While 
attorney  of  the  city,  he  hewed  to 
the  line.  They  say  that  his  official 
conduct  of  the  office  was  vigorous, 
uncompromising  and  efficient  (never 
rewarding  friends  or  persecuting 
the  helpless,  simply  because  he  had 
power  and  might)  such  as  is  expect- 
ed of  a model  officer. 

Mr.  Everett  at  present,  is  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  state’s  leading  le- 
gal firms.  In  Durham  it  reads: 
Manning,  Everett  & Kitchin — one 
late  a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  ex- 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Everett’s  associates  keep  their  office 
at  Raleigh. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch — his 
picture  we  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  producing  on  the  first  page  of  this 
number — takes  his  profession  seri- 
ously and  earnestly,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  built  up  a very  lucrative 
and  extensive  practice.  The  individ- 
ual and  private  side  of  Mr.  Everett’s 
life  is  attractive.  He  finds  time  and 
interest  in  matters,  not  legal,  that 
concern  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state.  When  Governor  Glenn  ap- 
pointed the  first  directorate  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  he  named 
as  a member  of  it  this  Durham  law- 
yer. He  has  been  since  continuous- 
ly a member.  His  interest  and  wis- 
dom and  loyalty  have  all  the  while 
been  a tower  of  helfulness  to  the  lo- 
cal officers.  He  never  misses  an  op- 
portunity to  do  the  institution  a ser- 
vice. 

Well  equipped  in  mind  and  body, 
with  high  ideals  of  personal  conduct 
and  with  a strong  faith  in  his  fellow 
man,  it  is  easy  to  see  Mr.  Everett’s 
call  at  no  distant  day  to  a broader 
and  wider  service  to  his  state  than 


simply  being  a studious,  active  and 
successful  practitioner  at  Durham. 
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(Concluded  From  Page  9.) 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  selected— 
the  purpose  and  reason  are  some- 
times seen,  but  it  takes  years  some- 
times to  understand  just  why. 

But  this  young  fellow,  to  return 
to  the  point  in  question,  lost  the 
medal,  but  the  partisanship  of  his 
friends — the  whole  community— be- 
came intensified  by7  this  miscarriage 
of  right,  and  he  stood  out  in  the 
community  none  the  worsted. 

But  what  of  the  young  man  as  to 
his  real  future?  Like  so  many  men, 
completing  college  days,  his  purpose 
in  life  was  not  determined.  “The 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up” 
has  shaped  more  futures  than  a per- 
sonal  and  previous  decision  deliber- 
ately reached.  It  was  so  with  this 
young  man.  He  taught  a rural 
school,  far  better  than  the  schools  of 
to-day,  because  the  spirit  of  frills 
and  ruffles  had  not  yet  attacked  the 
educational  system.  This  young 
fellow  taught  schools  like  people 
worked — he  put  in  his  time  and  every 
young  American,  male  and  female, 
did  likewise.  But  it  was  in  those 
days  before  parents  ignored  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  and  before  the 
practice  of  parents  issuing  orders 
and  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

Then  our  subject  had  a vacation 
of  a year  or  more.  He  pitched 
horse-shoes  with  the  dear  old  wag 
of  the  community  (every  community 
has  a wag;)  he  made  harness  with 
one  whom  he  thought  the  most  inter- 
esting man  in  the  community;  he 
slept;  he  read  magazines  and  books; 
being  timid,  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  dodging  the  presence  of  ladies; 
but  all  this  time,  so  far  as  the  public 
knew,  this  young  man  had  given  no 
thought  to  the  future.  It  was  drift, 
drift,  and  drifting.  Was  he  bad? 
Possibly  so.  Was  he  mean?  No, 
never.  Was  he  mischievous?  The 
worst  in  the  country. 

One  day  a book-agent  came  into 
the  home,  an  illustrated  copy  of 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  was 
purchased.  The  very  next  day,  to 
escape  the  embarassment  of  several 
visiting  ladies  in  his  home,  with  a 
lunch  in  his  pocket  and  that  beauti- 
ful new  book  under  his  arm,  our 
young  man  of  promise  and  idleness, 
tossed  perhaps  on  a surging  sea  of 
doubt  within,  hied  himself  away. 
As  was  learned  afterwards,  he  .spent 
the  entire  day  by  the  side  of  a spring, 
at  the  foot  of  a hill,  shadowed  by 
one  of  those  magnificent  oaks,  that 
long  since  fell  victim  to  that  vand- 


alism that  destroyed  our  forest  to 
meet  the  greed  of  the  horrible  agri- 
cultural system  of  that  day.  Even- 
ing had  come.  He  had  read  that 
celebrated  story  through.  He  was 
so  wrapped  up  in  it  that  his  lunch 
remained  untouched.  A fierce  bat- 
tle had  been  going  on  within  hi§ 
mind— he  looked  out  upon  the  future, 
unknown,  uncertain  and  brief  at 
best.  The  influences  of  a mother’s 
prayers  and  sacrifices  stood  out— a 
higher  thought  had  forced  upon  him 
a consciousness  of  the  divine  spark 
within  him— that  spark,  kindled  in- 
to a flame  as  he  followed  the  story,  in 
picture  and  words,  of  Christian  in 
his  journey  from  the  “City  of  De- 
struction” to  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, brought  him  face  to  face  with 
that  personal  responsibility  and  per- 
sonal individuality  in  the  race  of 
life.  This  thing  always  occurs.  The 
vilest  sinner  is  moved,  sometimes  too 
late  (eternally  too  late),  when  the 
picture  of  a sacrificing  and  praying 
mother  crosses  his  horizon  in  one  of 
those  struggles  of  soul  and  flesh  that 
come  time  and  time  again  into  the 
lives  of  the  wicked! 

Twilight  was  approaching,  but 
within  him  the  fury  of  the  struggle 
did  not  abate.  That  still,  quiet 
voice  that  speaks  at  the  heart  of 
every  mortal  when  alone  with  one’s 
self— “act,  act,  act  now” — refus- 
ed to  be  hushed. 

Later  in  the  evening  at  home,  we  are 
told,  that  young  man  overtaken,  con- 
victed, surrendered  and  decided,  qui- 
etly dropped  down  by  the  side  of  his 
mother  and  declared  his  way  was 
clear.  “Mother,”  said  he,  “a  light 
leads  me;  the  past  is  behind,  the 
future  is  before  me;  I have  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  ministry  and 
preach  the  blessed  gospel  of  Him, 
Who  came  to  save  a lost  and  dying 
world.”  A mother’s  prayer  for  a 
drifting  boy  had  been  answered;  the 
light  and  power  of  a conviction  had 
decided  his  future,  for  in  just  three 
days  thereafter  he  was  hurrying 
off  to  a theological  institution. 

That  mother,  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  rearing  of  ten 
children  having  fixed  on  her  indelibly 
the  tax  that  motherhood  levies,  was 
spared  by  the  God,  whom  she  loved 
and  served,  to  see  her  son  ordained 
to  the  Christian  ministry  and  to  hear 
him  just  one  time  from  pulpit  preach 
a sermon  of  remarkable  power  on  the 
theme:  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.” 

The  power  of  a mother’s  love  and 
prayers,  and  the  influences  of  a 
good  book,  and  the  example  of  a 
pious,  Christian  life  are  hand- 
maidens in  the  religious  warfare  that 
is  to  take  the  world  for  Christ. 
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PROVING  HER  LEADERSHIP,  By  Ethel  Rogers,  in  Young  Folks. 


The  thermometer  in  the 
office  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Novelties  Company  may  not 
have  registered  more  than 
sixty-five  degrees,  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  had, 
nevertheless,  risen  perilously 
close  to  the  boiling  point.  It 
was  the  noon  hour,  and  the 
seven  stenographers  who  stood 
talking  by  their  desks,  were 
just  seven  centers  of  seething, 
scorching  heat,  which  threaten- 
ed to  burst  into  flames  present- 
ly in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
red-haired  girl  by  the  window, 
the  one  whom  the  girls  called 


“If  I were  some  of  you 
girls,”  said  Peg,  between  her  teeth, 
with  a forward  thrust  of  her  pretty 
chin,  “I  know  what  I’d  do.  I’d  leave 
tomorrow,  when  he  tells  us  he’s 
given  her  the  job.” 

“But,  Peg,  why  don’t  you  leave 
yourself?  It  hits  you  hardest  of  all.” 

“Because,”  answered  Peg,  “I  can’t 
leave  till  I’m  sure  of  another  place, 
’count  of  my  mother,  you  know. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  I sha’n’tbe  long 
in  casting  my  line  out  for  that  other 
place.  I’ve  been  here  for  four  years 
drudging  at  his  old  orders  and  bills, 
and  if  he  thinks  I’m  going  to  stand 
quietly  by  and  see  the  newest  girl  in 
the  place  put  in  as  head  stenograph- 
er right  in  front  of  my  nose,”  Peg’s 
voice  rose  to  shrillness,  “he  doesn’t 
know  the  nature  of  the  redheaded 
beast  very  well, that’s  all  I’ve  got  to 
say.”  She  made  a sudden  whimsi- 
cal grimace  that  set  the  girls  laugh- 
ing and  drew  them  closer  to  her,  cap- 
tivated as  they  usually  were  by  the 
witchery  of  her  flashing  moods. 

“You  could  have  made  good  use  of 
the  money  ’twould  bring,  too,”  sug- 
gested one  of  the  girls,  “with  a sick 
mother  on  your  hands.’’ 

“Yes,  that’s  the  worst  of  it,”  an- 
other sympathized.  “Dora  Pearson 
don’t  look  as  if  she  needed  any  addi- 
tion to  her  salary.’’ 

“Oh,  but  it  isn’t  that,”  Peg  broke 


in.  “It’s  the  injustice  of  it  that 
rankles  with  me.  If  it  had  been  any 
one  of  us — ” 

For  an  instant  every  girl  looked 
self-conscious.  Perhaps  each  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  had  hoped  that  the 
mantle  of  head  stenographer  would 
fall  upon  her  own  deserving  should- 
ei’S.  But  now,  under  the  common 
slight,  they  rallied  around  the  bold- 
est spirit  and  declared  that  Peg  Kee- 
nan, and  none  but  Peg,  should  have 
been  put  in  the  place  of  the  departed 
Miss  Pringle. 

“If  she’d  done  what  was  right,” 
Peg  went  on,  “she  wouldn’t  have 
taken  the  place,  she  knew  it  wasn’t 
hers  by  rights.  I’ve  got  to  stay  here 
till  I land  something  else,  but  trust 
me  to  make  it  hot  for  her  while  I do 
stay.” 

“So  will  we,”  echoed  the  loyal 
pledge  of  the  company  of  the  injured 
ones. 

“Hush!  she’s  coming,”  whispered 
someone. 

They  all  scattered  to  their  desks 
and  were  making  a very  obvious  pre- 
tence at  working  when  Dora  entered, 
pink-cheeked  and  breathing  quickly 
from  the  chill  out-door  air.  The  heat 
of  excitement  in  the  room  sent  an 
answering  wave  of  flame  sweeping 
up  over  the  full,  rich  curves  of  her 
face  to  the  roots  of  her  curling  dark 


hair,  while  her  black  eyes  sent 
out  an  unseen  challenge  to  the 
back  of  the  auburn  head  that 
bent  in  apparent  innocence  over 
the  desk  by  the  window. 

Quickly  Dora  walked  over  to 
her  own  desk,  which  stood  in 
the  farthest  corner,  and  stood 
there  looking  at  some  work 
that  had  been  left,  on  it,  even 
while  she  pulled  off  her  gloves 
with  the  unconscious  precision 
of  one  whose  actions  ai'e  habit- 
ually well  regulated  even  to 
the  smallest  detail.  Then  she 
hung  her  hat  and  coat  on  one 
of  the  hooks  in  the  corner 
brushed  up  her  hair  with  a 
motion  that  suggested  a rest- 
less little  pony  shaking  back  its 
heavy,  rebellious  mane,  went  to  her 
desk  again  and  sat  down,  reaching 
with  capable  fingers  for  a paper  hei'e 
and  another  there.  One  would  have 
had  to  look  very  close  to  see  that  the 
capable  hand  trembled  as  it  moved, 
and  that  the  muscles  beside  the  firm 
chin  were  tense  in  their  effort  to  pre- 
serve this  perfect  outward  compo- 
sure. 

For  a few  moments  the  room  had 
indeed  the  air  of  a beehive  of  indus- 
try. Then  the  click  of  a latch  in  an 
inner  office  told  to  strained,  experi- 
enced ears  that  Mr.  Benton,  the  man- 
ager, had  gone  out.  It  was  the  sig- 
nal for  fireworks  to  begin. 

“St — Peg!  He’s  gone!” 

“Yes,  I know  it.  I’m  not  working, 
dear;  just  writing  a letter;  an  im- 
portant business  letter  of  my  own.  I 
always  thought  I’d  like  a job  as  an 
artist’s  model.  Don’t  you  think  it’s 
a good  idea  to  apply?” 

With  a curtsey  to  the  corner  of  the 
room,  Peg  nimbly  mounted  her  own 
desk  and  posed  herself  in  an  attitude 
that  sent  the  other  girls,  keyed  up  as 
they  already  were,  into  smothered 
peals  of  laughter.  They  followed  her 
lead  in  throwing  off  all  restraints, 
humming  snatches  of  song,  scurrying 
to  and  fro,  and  throwing  out  little 
sarcastic  allusions  to  Dora,  who 
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worked  steadily  on  with  her  back  to- 
ward them.  A person  given  to  wa- 
gers might  have  hazarded  a generous 
one  that  something  would  snapbefoi’e 
long. 

“Girls  ain’t  it  nice,”  said  someone 
with  a giggle,  “the  way  we’re  work- 
in’  over  in  the  corner — such  a little 
angel!” 

“Once  you  get  in  wi  th 
the  boss,”  added  anoth- 
er, “you  don't  want  to 
be  failin’  out  again.  He 
might  be  coming  in  any 
time,  and  wouldn’t  he 
be  just  tickled?” 

The  figure  at  the  cor- 
ner desk  rose  and  faced 
the  room  full  of  girls. 

Her  lips  were  white  but 
her  voice  was  even  and 
full  of  power.  “Girls,” 
she  said,  “I  am  not 
working  because  I want 
to  stand  in  with  the 
boss,  as  you  think,  but 
because  I was  brought 
up  to  be  honest  and  to 
believe  that  when  you 
are  being  paid  for  work- 
ing it’s  up  to  you  to 
work,  whether  someone 
is  watching  you  or  not. 

If  you  want  to  do  other- 
wise you  will  have  to 
settle  it  with  your  own 
consciences,  but  at  least 
you  must  be  fair  to  me. 

Some  of  you  are  prob- 
ably planning  to  leave 
tomorrow,  but  I think 
you  will  go  to  your  new 
positions  with  more  self- 
respect,  at  least,  if  your 
records  here  are  clean 
to  the  end.” 

She  sat  down.  A hush 
had  fallen  over  the 
room,  and  the  girl’s  faces  were  a 
study  to  see,  such  a mingling  of 
surprise  and  anger,  with  shame  pre- 
dominating over  all.  Even  Peg  was 
silenced  fora  moment,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  new  head  stenographer 
might  be  winning  her  day.  But 
then,  with  a defiant  toss  of  her 
head,  Peg  broke  into  a taunting  little 
song,  “This  is  no  place  for  a minis- 
ter’s daughter.” 

The  girls  giggled,  and  some  of 
them  joined  in  the  tune.  Peg  had 
scored  for  this  time. 

Dora  sat  at  her  desk,  no  longer 
actually  working,  but  given  vent  to 
her  overwrought  feelings  by  draw- 
ing little  meaningless  marks  on  a pa- 
per in  front  of  her,  each  mark  press- 
ed into  its  place  with  such  vehem- 
ence that  it  nearly  cut  the  paper. 


Her  pencil  snapped  under  the  un- 
wonted pressure.  She  started  for 
the  store-room,  beyond  the  inner  of- 
fice, where  the  pencil-sharpener  was 
kept;  but  she  came  back  precipitous- 
ly, looking  white  and  frightened,  and 
cleared  her  throat  twice  before 
speech  would  come. 

“Girls,”  she  said,  “don’t  be  fright- 


ened when  I tell  you  that  the  build- 
ing is  on  fire.  It  is  in  the  store-room, 
and  has  spread  to  those  boxes  in  the 
hall , so  there  is  no  getting  out  by  the 
stairway.  But  we  can — ” 

With  out  waiting  to  hear  her  to 
the  end,  the  girls  made  a mad  rush 
for  the  windows  and  threw  the  sashes 
up,  screaming  and  pushing  each  oth- 
er. Dora  ran  and  pulled  them  back 
into  the  room  with  desperate  haste 
“Girls,  use  your  senses!”  she  cried. 
“There’s  nobody  down  there  to  hear 
you  if  you  scream.  The  fire-escape  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  and 
we’re  on  the  fifth  floor.  For  good- 
ness sake,  come  back  here  and  listen 
to  me  if  you  want  to  get  out  alive!” 

She  supplemented  her  words  with 
such  vigorous  action  that  she  soon 
had  the  girls  standing  quiet,  listening 


to  her  plan.  “Peg,”  she  said,  “you 
stay  with  the  girls  here  till  I warn 
the  girls  in  the  packing-room  so 
there  won’t  be  a stampede  when  we 
go  through  there.  Then  you  lead 
the  way  down  the  fire-escape,  and 
our  girls  can  follow  you.  If  you  girls 
keep  your  nerve  the  girls  from  the 
packing-room  will  come  down  after 
you  and  we’ll  all  getout. 
Tell  someone  in  the 
street  to  turn  in  the 
alarm.  I’ll  stay  till  I 
see  everyone  started.” 

Without  reasoning  or 
replying  the  girls  obey- 
ed, their  eyes  following 
Dora  in  dumb  dread  till 
she  was  out  of  sight, 
then,  turning  to  Peg, 
who,  now  that  the  first 
mad  panic  was  over,  had 
keyed  herself  up  for  the 
fray. 

Under  Dora’s  gen- 
eralship the  plan  worked 
well,  though  the  fire 
was  creeping  toward 
the  window  that  opened 
on  the  fire-escape,  and 
the  wall  grew  hotter  and 
hotter.  Little  wisps  of 
smoke  began  to  curl  into 
view  before  the  last  girl 
but  Dora  had  stepped 
out  on  the  tiny  plat- 
form. 

“You’re  c om  i n g 
too?”  she  asked. 

“In  a minute.  I’ve 
got  to  go  bac’c  for  some 
papers  that  can’t  be 
lost.  You  go  on.” 

The  girl,  with  the  fear 
for  her  own  life  tugging 
at  her  foot  steps,  went 
on. 

They  had  all  reached 
the  foot  in  safety,  the  alarm  had 
been  given,  and  the  people  from  the 
lower  floors  were  pouring  out  into 
the  street.  Peg,  pressing  her  way 
back  through  the  crowd,  after  giving 
the  alarm,  searched  nervously  among 
the  girls  huddled  at  the  foot  of  the 
fire-escape.  “Where’s  Dora?”  she 
demanded. 

No  one  knew. 

“Who  came  down  last?” 

“I  did,”  answered  a girl,  crowd- 
ing up  in  time  to  hear  the  question. 
“There  was  a girl  behind  me,  but  she 
went  back  for  some  papers,  she  said. 
I don’t  know  who  she  was.” 

In  an  instant  Peg  was  climbing  the 
fire-escape,  which  was  now  empty. 
Someone  ran  to  find  a fireman,  but 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  Peg  was  at  the  top. 
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Peering  in  through  the  smoke  of  the 
fifth  floor  window,  she  espied  a limp 
figure  lying  on  the  floor,  where  she 
had  apparently  fainted  just  before 
reaching  the  window.  Peg  drew  her- 
self up  on  the  scorching  window  sill, 
and,  by  a desperate  effort,  dragged 
Dora  out,  drew  her  down  below  the 
reach  of  the  smoke  and  held  her  there 
till  the  fireman  came  to  relieve  her  of 
her  burden.  As  they  made  their  way 
down  to  the  street  a sheet  of  flame 
burst  out  of  the  window  above  their 
heads,  and  a cry  of  applause  came 
up  to  them  from  the  watching  crowd . 

On  the  pavement  below  Peg 
dropped  unconscious  beside  Dora, 
and  soon  the  two  girls  were  whirled 
away  together  in  a ambulance  to 
the  nearest  hospital.  When  they 
laid  Dora  on  the  bed  and  loosened 
her  clothing,  they  found  the  front  of 
her  shirt-waist  full  of  papers  that 
she  had  crammed  there  in  her  hasty 
effort  to  save  them.  From  Mr.  Ben- 
ton’s face,  when  he  saw  those  papers 
later,  it  was  known  that  the  risks  of 
the  two  girls  had  not  been  in  vain. 
In  due  time  he  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion to  the  girls  in  a way  more  sub- 
stantial than  words. 

Anxious  friends  came  begging  for 
news  of  the.  girls,  and  went  away  re- 
lieved to  know  that  both  were  expect- 
ed to  recover  soon,  and  that  neither 
had  received  burns  that  would  leave 
scars  in  the  face.  Only  Dora’s 
mother  was  allowed  to  see  them. 
She  was  a woman  built  on  generous 
lines,  with  a heart,  it  appeared,  in 
proportion,  for  she  sat  beside  each  of 
the  two  in  turn,  whispering  to  them 
such  comfort  as  only  mothers  know. 

She  had  gone,  and  the  two  girls 
lay  facing  each  other  across  the 
whiteness  of  their  cots  and  the  gulf 
between.  Peg’s  eyes  were  closed, 
but  tears  were  chasing  each  other 
down  her  cheeks. 

‘‘Does  it  hurt  so  much?”  asked 
Dora  softly. 

“No;  it  is’nt  that.  It’s  just  that 
I’ve  been  such  a baby  all  through 
everything!  If  your  mother  had 
known,  she  would’nt  have  been  so 
good  to  me!” 

“She  knows  you  brought  roe  out 
of  the  fire  alive.  Isn’t  that  enough. 

“I  should  have  died  if  I couldn’t 
have  found  you,”  answered  Peg.  “I 
began  to  hate  myself  away  back  there 
—it  seems  ages  ago  now — when  you 
made  us  that  little  speech  about  be- 
ing honest  in  our  work.  I saw  then 
that  you  were  proving  your  right  to 
the  leadership,  while  I was  proving 
every  minute  by  my  babyish  actions 
that  I didn’t  deserve  it.  Then  the 
fire  came  and  you  took  command 
like  a little  general,  while  I was 


helpless  with  the  rest.  Then  I knew 
that  you  were  the  leader  and  I ought 
to  be  thankful  for  a chance  to  work 
under  you  and  learn  something  about 
self-control  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  my  employer’s  business.  0 Dora, 
you  don’t  know  how  splendid  you 
were,  going  back  for  his  papers  and 
everything!  When  I heard  that  I 
felt  so  small  that  if  I couldn’t  have 
found  you  I think  I’d  have  rushed 
right  back  into  the  fire.” 

“0  Peg,  don’t!”  Dora  gave  a little 
moan  that  was  partly  from  the  pain 
and  partly  from  the  recollections 
that  were  stirring  themselves  up  in 
her  mind.  “That  is  all  past  and  we 
musn’t  think  of  it  now.  You  aren’t 
seeing  things  right,  and,  anyway, 
they’ll  be  different  after  this.  Let’s 
not  talk  any  more  now,  and  maybe 
we  can  go  to  sleep.  Everything 
will  be  all  right  when  we  are  well  and 
can  talk  it  over. 

There  was  stillness  after  that,  but 
both  girls  lay  wide-awake  through 
the  long,  dark  hours,  stifling  their 
moans  of  pain,  each  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  When  the  first  gray 
beams  of  morning  crept  in  at  the 
window  Peg  looked  over  and  saw  the 
dark  eyes  on  the  other  pillow  wide 
open,  framed  in  big,  dark  hollows 
that  seemed  sunk  in  the  pale  cheeks. 

“Peg,”  said  Dora,  “I  want  to  ask 
you  one  thing.  Did---did  you  know 
about  iriy  father,  when  you  sang, 
‘This  is  no  place  for  a minister’s 
daughter’?” 

“Know  about  your  father?  Why, 
no;  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh!”  Doro  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 
“Then  you  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  like 
that.  I’m  glad  you  didn’t.  You 
see,  father  was  a minister  until  he 
— he  went  out  of  his  mind  a little, 
and  finally  it  got  so  bad  we  had  to 
take  him  to  the  asylum.  That’s 
why  I’m  working.  I had  passed  my 
entrance  exams  for  college  when  I 
knew  that  I had  to  give  it  all  up  and 
help  mother.” 

“And  you  never  told  us!  Oh,  if 
I had  known  I wouldn’t  have  said 
anything  for  the  world  to  hurt  that 
way!” 

“No,  I never  told  the  girls  because 
it  seemed  as  if  we  didn’t  want  people 
to  know.  I’d  rather  now  that  you 
wouldn’t  tell  the  others,  but  I can 
trust  you,  and  I — I want  you  to 
know.” 

“If  I’d  known  before  I don’t  be- 
lieve I’d  have  been  so  bitter  and 
jealous  about  the  whole  thing, 
honestly  I don’t.  I thought  I was 
the  only  one  that  had  troubles  at 
all,  because  of  my  mother’s  sickness, 
and  I did  need  the  money  so.  But 
you  were  ahead  of  me  again — ” 


“You  mean  that  I needed  the 
money  more  than  you  did?”  Dora 
interrupted.  Then  they  laughed  to- 
gether, the  laugh  of  weakness,  which 
is  very  close  to  tears. 

After  that  they  tried  to  forget  the 
painful  thoughts  of  that  terrible  day 
of  the  fire  and  to  make  as  much  fun 
as  possible,  so  that  they  might  gain 
their  strength.  Together  they 
passed  away  the  long,  weary  hours 
of  their  convalescence  planning  the 
things  that  they  would  do  together 
in  the  office,  changes  in  the  system 
of  the  work, better  arrangements  for 
the  girls,  and  good  times  outside  of 
hours  for  all  the  office  force. 

Then  came  the  triumphant  day 
when  they  were  allowed  to  go  back 
to  work  in  the  new  office,  which  had 
been  partly  set  in  order  before  their 
coming.  A gay  ovation  greeted 
them,  and  very  happily  they  were 
ushered  into  what  seemed  almost  a 
new  world  of  harmony,  friendship 
and  peace. 

Those  were  desperately  busy  days 
while  the  work  was  put  into  shape 
again  and  the  damages  wrought  by 
the  fire  were  made  good.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton boasted  that  he  had  never  seen 
a group  of  girls  that  would  have 
risen  to  the  occasion  as  his  stenogra- 
phers did.  When  his  friends  visited 
the  offce  he  often  whispered  to  them 
to  notice  his  “prize  head  stenogra- 
pher, Miss  Pearson,  the  best  in  the 
city.”  Sometimes  he  added,  in  a 
still  more  guarded  undertone,  “and 
if  she  should  ever  leave  me,  there’s 
a little  red-haird  girl  over  there  by 
the  window,  Miss  Keenan,  that 
would  take  her  place  and  maybe  do 
the  work  just  as  well  as  she  does. 
They’re  a great  pair,  I tell  you.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  had  Dora’s 
successor  in  training,  for  scarcely 
two  years  had  gone  by  after  the 
fire  when  Dora’s  opportunity  came 
to  go  back  to  the  life  of  study  she 
had  planned.  Her  father  had  re- 
covered his  faculties  and  had  gone 
into  farming,  with  every  prospect 
of  keeping  his  health  and  caving  for 
his  family.  Dora’s  sacrifice  was  no 
longer  needed. 

Peg  looked  upon  her  own  bright 
prospects  with  eyes  that  were  dim 
with  tears,  for  it  meant  the  parting 
from  the  dearest  friend  she  had 
ever  known.  But  though  she  step- 
ped a trifle  sadly  into  the  position 
which  a short  time  before  had 
seemed  such  an  enviable  height  of 
glory,  she  filled  it  as  she  never  could 
have  done  in  those  earlier  days. 
And  the  work  still  goes  on  well  and 
merrily,  for  Peg,  in  her  turn,  has 
proved  her  leadership. 
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Returns  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

“North  Carolina  will  soon  be  the 
best  registration  state  south  of  Ohio 
River,”  said  the  chief  clerk  in  the 
vital  statistics  department  of  tire 
State  Board  of  Health  this  morning. 
“Why,  do  you  know,”  he  continued, 
“last  month  we  received  over  7,100 
birth  and  death  certificates,  which 
means  a total  of  over  85,200  for  the 
year!”  This,  he  went  on  to  say,  is 
at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  births 
and  deaths  that  are  occuring  in  the 
State,  and  from  the  way  the  doctors, 
undertakers,  widwives,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  are  taking  hold  of  the 
new  law  it  seems  that  North  Car- 
olina means  business.  The  people 
of  North  Carolina  appreciate  that 
vital  statistics  are  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  statistics  that  a 
state  or  a nation  can  compile. 

“Of  what  real  use  are  such 
records?”  he  was  asked.  “Birth  cer- 
tificates will  save  thousands  of 
legal  complications  and  other  dif- 
ficulties,” he  replied.  “They  will 
prove  legitimacy,  lawful  age  to 
attend  school,  to  work  in  factories, 
to  marry,  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  to 


pay  taxes,  to  enter  into  contracts, 
obtain  life  insurance,  establish  in- 
heritance claims,  trace  lineage,  and 
so  on.  Death  certificates  will  fur- 
nish proof  for  insurance  claims, 
show  cause  of  death,  prevent  crimes, 
and,  best  of  all,  they  show  the  value 
of  health  work,  where  such  work  is 
needed,  will  show  healthy  sections 
and  unhealthy  sections  of  the  State, 
and  encourage  public  health  work 
everywhere.  Such  statistics  will 
help  us  solve  the  negro  problem, 
and  many  questions  of  medicine, 
sociology,  ect. , and  the  longer  such 
records  are  kept  the  more  valuable 
they  become.” 


Speaking  for  the  President. 

More  completely  than  any  execu- 
tive document  has  done,  Senator 
Owen  has  stated  the  attitude  of  the 
administratiou  toward  the  problems 
presented  by  Mexico.  Those  wno 
are  angry,  vengeful  or  predatory, 
and  profess  inability  to  fathom  the 
Wilson  policy,  cannot  plead  ignor- 
ance henceforth. 

In  his  seathing  arraignment  of 
General  Huerta  the  Senator  was 


specific.  He  followed  the  dictator 
step  by  step  from  his  first  treacheries 
and  assassinations  through  months 
of  intrigues  and  crimes,  a murderer 
of  men,  a murderer  of  free  govern- 
ment, a murderer  of  justice.  He  fix- 
ed upon  the  usurper  proof  not  only 
of  his  oppressions,  at  home,  but  of 
his  deliberate  purpose  to  involve  his 
country  and  Japan  in  war  with  the 
United  States  in  order  to  strengthen 
.himself. 

Even  more  important  at  this  time, 
when  mediation  is  in  progress,  is  the 
Senator’s  solemn  avowal  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s unalterable  purpose.  The 
usurper  must  go.  Constitutional 
government  must  be  restored  and 
properly  safeguarded.  The  peace 
of  Mexico  and  our  own  peace  and 
safety  must  be  assured.  If  necess- 
ary, “we  must  enforce  these  de- 
mands at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  not 
for  conquest,  but  for  civilization. 

Falling  from  a man  known  to  be 
in  the  confidence  of  the  President, 
these  are  significant  words.  They 
reveal  high  aims  and  a true  devotion 
to  peace,  but  they  bristle  also  with 
stern  sentiments  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood. — New  York  World. 


RETURNS  ON  COMPANY  B. 


Prof.  F.  P.  Hall,  Belmont, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Thackston,  Raleigh, 

Col.  F.  B.  McDowell,  Charlotte, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Flowe,  Kannapolis, 

Mr.  Bernard  Cone,  Greensboro, 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  Chapel  Hill, 

Miss  Adelaide  Fries,  Winston-Salem, 

Attorney-General  Bickett,  Louisburg, 

Mr.  Hugh  McRae,  Wilmignton, 

Mr.  M.  A.  Boger,  Albermarle, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davidson,  Charlotte, 

Prof.  R.  N.  Nisbet,  Monroe, 

Judge  B.  B.  Miller,  Salisbury, 

Mrs.  Harry  P.  Deaton,  Mooresville, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Southgate,  Durham. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  hearing  favorably  from  the  great 
majority  of  those  not  yet  reported.  We  realize  that  our  notices  got  out 
too  late. 

Among  those  reporting  on  Company  B,  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Deaton,  who  has  a home  to  take  care  of,  several  wide- 
awake, active  children  to  interest  her,  and  last  but  not  least  a husband 
that  is  in  the  newspaper  business  and,  therefore,  requires  lots  of  atten- 
tion, was  not  too  busy  to  raise  eight  dollars  worth  of  business  for  Company 
B.  If  you  want  anything  done  and  done  right,  just  cal!  upon  a BUSY 
woman — the  next  best  chance,  is  calling  upon  an  awfully  busy  man. 

Again,  among  the  members  of  Company  B is  Mr.  M.  A.  Boger, 
a busy  business  man  of  Albermarle.  We  are  afraid  that  our  subscrip- 
tion blank  was  too  short  for  him.  He  just  kept  on  until  he  fdled  it 
with  subscribers.  The  blank  had  twelve  lines  and  he  filled  them  with 
twelve  subscribers,  sending  in  his  check  for  twelve  dollars.  Oh,  but  this 
is  a glorious  scheme  whereby  an  opportunity  for  doing  a good  service 
to  a worthy  cause  may  be  delegated  to  good  folks,  who  have  businesses 
of  their  own  and  who  have  hearts  to  prompt  them  to  throw  out  the 
life-line  to  some  erring  youth. 

During  the  month  of  June  preparations  and  work  on  Company  C 
are  going  on,  and  during  which  time  we  have  reasons  to  believe  that 
we  will  hear  from  a few  missing  ones  in  Company  A,  and  hear  from  the 
others  in  Company  B. 

With  grateful  acknowledgements  and  thanks  to  all,  and  with 
sentiments  of  high  regard,  we  are, 


Sincerely  yours, 


Editor  of  The  Uplift. 


COMPANY  FORMING 

GOES  MERRILY  ON. 


There  are  lots  of  good  people  in  this  old  state— there  are  people, 
who  refuse  to  live  to  themselves,  and  are  happy  to  find  opportunities  to 
to  give  a helping  hand  to  good  causes. 

This  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  forming  companies,  known  as  A,  B’  C,  &c’  is  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  whereby  moie 
boys  may  be  cared  for.  The  method  we  have  adopted  saves  the  cost  of 
a traveling  agent.  Then  again,  good  people  and  busv  people  would  rather 
sit  down  and  quietly  have  the  pleasure  of  sendingin  their  five  dollars  for 
five  subscriptions  than  to  give  the  time  to  some  agent  to  deliver  herself 
of  a story  about  the  cause. 

For  fear  you — my  delightful  friend  and  reader--  did  not  see  the 
programme  and  method  as  outlined  in  our  first  announcement,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  we  art  raising  twelve  companies,  of  100  each,  of  people 
of  blood  and  soul.  We  select  100  each  month  from  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  send  each  a leaflet  that  tells  all  about  this  effor  in  behalf  of 
boys.  We  started  Company  A in  April — it  was  a success;  and  we  are 
still  hearing  from  some  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  or  at  the 
time  were  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  respond,  but  every  one  save 
ONE  in  that  selection  will  respond  during  the  year— that  one  is  dead. 

During  May  we  prepared  for  the  organization  of  Company  B. 
This  company  will  come  along  all  right  in  due  time-~we  have  not  a par- 
tical  of  fear. 

In  a few  days  we  will  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  cam- 
paign to  100  other  friends  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  Company  C,  We 
have  it  in  mind  to  make  Company  D,  for  the  month  of  August,  strictly 
of  women.  But  more  abnut  this  later  on. 

I know  that  there  are  1,200  people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  make  a sacrifice  sufficient  to  send  in  five  dollars  for  five  sudscri- 
bers  to  THE  UPLIFT,  when  they  know  that  that  means  at  least  six  thousand 
dollars  increase  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  that  means  that  we  can 
take  fifty  more  boys,  who  are  going  to  waste. 

Since  our  announcement  of  returns  for  Company  B,  in  The  Uplift 
for  June,  the  following  have  made  their  reports: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Shinn,  Norwood. 

Col.  Ed.  Chambers  Smith,  Raleigh. 

Mrs,  T.  P.  Johnson,  Salisbury. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Shelton,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Merriman,  Greensboro. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hoffman,  Dallas. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Osborne,  Greensboro. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Alexander,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  Clark,  Clarkton. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown,  Chadbourn. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

IT  not  only  located  an  unknown 
river  in  South  America,  but  has  at 
last  disco vei  ed  closer  home  a larynx. 

The  first  week  in  July  is  a great 
event  for  the  Thomasville  Orphanage. 
The  receipts  for  the  conduct  of  the 
institution  amounted  for  the  year 
over  $42,000.00. 

To  see  twenty  gallons  of  pure 
water  flowing  each  minute  into  our 
tank,  where  before  scarcely  enough 
could  be  had  to  wet  the  bottom,  is  a 
sight  to  behold. 

Lest  we  forget  the  good  old  way, 
we  are  reproducing  in  this  number 
an  account  of  how  they  courted  in 
Georgia  way  back  yonder.  This  was 
before  they  eliminated  papa  and  ma- 
ma in  this  serious  matter  and  was  in 
the  days  when  a marriage  was  an- 
nounced several  months  before  rath- 
er than  several  months  alterwards. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  BOARD. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School  was  held. 
The  meeting  was  in  Hotel  Rocking- 
ham, in  the  town  of  Rockingham.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
Convention  of  The  King’s  Daughters, 
several  of  wtnm  are  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  various  officers  made  their  re- 
ports— all  were  encouraging.  The 
financies  of  the  institution  were  on 
th?  right  side  of  the  ledger  No 
bills  remained  unpaid,  and  all  affairs 
were  found  strictly  in  shape,  so  much 
so  the  Board  manifested  a pride  in 
Superintendent  Boger. 

The  Board  authorized  and  in- 
structed the  superintendent  to  pro- 
ceed at  on"*e  towards  the  erection  of 
the  Margaret  Burgwyn  Chapel,  and 
to  hurry  it  along  to  completion. 

Superintendent  Boger  read  his  re- 
port. It  was  of  such  general  in- 
formation and  threw  so  much  light 
on  the  efforts  of  the  institution  to 


carry  out  its  mission,  that  the  Board 
requested  its  publication  in  the  up- 
lift. The  report  may  be  seen  on 
another  page  of  this  number. 

The  time  for  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  Board  for  the  next  two  years 
was  at  hand.  The  election  resulted 
unanimously  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Vice- 
Chairman, 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Secretary, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Coltaane,  Treasurer. 
The  following  compose  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  next  two 


CLARENCE  O.  KUESTER. 

See  Page  14. 


years:  Messrs  J.  P.  Cook,  D.  B.  Col- 
trane  and  Chas.  E.  Boger.  This 
committee  carries  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Board  and  acts  for  same  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  in  the  history 
of  the  institution;  and  all  members 
of  the  Board  were  present  either  in 
person,  spirit  or  proxy. 

A TAR-HEEL  RIGHT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be 
seen  a paper  read  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Press  Association  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Wrightsville,  by 


Mr.  Bion  H.  Butler,  editor  of  the 
Hoke  County  Journal. 

The  showing  he  makes  of  the  mar- 
velous resources  and  opportunities 
within  North  Carolina  struck  almost 
everybody  at  the  convention  with  be- 
wilderment. It  caught  the  crowd, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  per- 
formance was  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  utterly  unaware  of  any 
special  force  in  his  paper.  He  was 
speaking  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart  and  from  unquestionable  data 
he  had  gathered. 

That  article  will  be  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  It  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  citizen  of  North  Carolina;  par- 
rents  should  induce  their  children  to 
read  it  and  think  over  it.  If  you  have 
any  state  pride  then  this  article  will 
move  you;  if  you  and  your  child  have 
no  state  pride,  then  you  ought  to  get 
busy  ana  cultivate  some.  It  wall  make 
a better  citizen  of  you — it  will  put 
you  into  a Mass  of  normal  people— it 
will  take  out  of  you  the  kick  and  the 
stubborn  and  the  grouch.  If  you  go 
through  life  loaded  dowm  with  kick, 
stubborn  and  grouch,  you  have  a 
sorry  liver  that  will  cost  you  your 
life  and  your  welfare  hereafter. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a North  Carolinian, 
by  choice  and  deliberation.  He  has 
circled  the  world,  looking  for  a home 
place.  That  his  judgment  should 
finally  plant  him  in  North  Carolina 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  be- 
fore him,  lends  a mighty  force  to 
what  he  says. 

If  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Raleigh  will  issue  this  splendid  word- 
picture  of  the  state  and  send  it  out 
through  one  of  its  Bulletins  to  the 
thousands  in  the  North  and  West 
who  seek  and  desire  new  homes,  it 
will  render  the  state  a valuable  ser- 
vice. 

Mr.  Butler  has  lived  in  North 
Carolina  on  a farm,  near  Raeford, 
Hoke  county,  for  eleven  years,  com- 
ing to  the  state  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  seems  to  be  the 
happiest  North  Carolinian  we  ever 
saw. 
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THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Press  Association  of  North 
Carolina  met  at  Wrightville  Beach, 
in  the  Oceanic  Hotel,  on  the  24th  and 
concluded  its  annual  gathering  on 
the  26th  by  a trip  down  the  Cape 
Fear  to  Southport. 

President  Poe  had  arranged  a 
splendid  programme,  with  unusually 
strong  men  to  pull  it  off.  Not  the 
least  interesting  paper  given  the  As- 
sociation was  his  own  annual  address. 
It  was  a fine  paper.  The  Orator, 
Editor  Beasley  of  the  Monroe  Jour- 
nal, struck  out  along  a new  path  for 
a Press  Association  oration;  but  it 
was  so  strong,  clear,  well-put  to- 
gether and  earnest,  that  the  conven- 
tion enjoyed  it,  even  though  it  may 
not  have  entirely  sympathized  with 
all  the  views  advanced. 

Attorney-General  Bickett’s  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
several  proposed  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution  at  the  fall  election, 
was  masterful.  Though  the  hall  was 
hot,  the  evening  advanced,  and  the 
speech  long,  the  large  and  interested 
audience  followed  General  Bickett 
with  rapt  attention  and  profit. 

The  specially  invited  speaker  was 
Norman  Hapgood,  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly, Mr.  Hapgood  is  a genius.  He 
seems  a great  scholar  of  history,  and 
with  a knowledge  of  it  he  looked 
clearly  into  the  face  of  the  future. 
He  is  not  an  orator,  but  you  can’t 
keep  from  listening  intently  while 
he  speaks  and  regret  when  he  stops. 
He  disclaims  any  political  attach- 
ment, but  he  believes  Wilson  the 
greatest  president  since  Washington. 
Hapgood  is  brainy,  and  had  a mes- 
sage. 

There  were  other  interesting  fea- 
tures on  the  programme,  among 
them  papers  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Boylin  of  the  Wadesboro  Mes- 
senger, Mr.  Jones  of  Brevard,  and 
others — all  forceful  and  entertain- 
ing. 

District  Attorney  W.  C.  Hammer 
was  elected  president  by  acclamation; 
and,  of  course,  the  association  re- 
elected Mr.  Sherrill,  for  the  27th  time, 
its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  was  the 


best  meeting  we  ever  attended;  and 
the  Wilmington  people,  lead  by 
Messrs.  Cowan  and  Bell, captured  our 
hearts. 

POLITENESS. 

Some  years  ago  a new  bank  was 
organized  in  a certain  city  in  which 
there  were  other  banks,  but  they 
had  justly  or  unjustly  earned  the  rep- 
utation of  being  arrogant  and  unac- 
commodating—every  act  they  did 
was  with  the  air  of  condescension 
and  the  doing  of  a great  favor. 

The  directors  of  this  new  bank 
gave  orders  to  the  officers  and  of- 
ficials of  the  young  banking  house  to 
treat  everybody  cordially,  pleasant- 
ly and  naturally.  “You  must,”  said 
the  highest  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  to  the  clerks,  cashier,  tel- 
ler &c,  “treat everybody  just  alike. 
If  a negro  shoe-shine  comes  in  for 
change,  accommodate  him  cheerfully 
and  politely.  That  negro  may  be 
just  a negro  but  he  is  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living,  and  while  you  make 
him  wait  for  change  you  are  per- 
haps making  some  very  busy  white 
man  wait,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  making 
some  one  else  wait  for  an  engage- 
ment.” 

Catching  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment, the  cashier  instructed  a clerk 
to  prepare  and  send  out  to  all  the 
stenographers  and  typewriters  in 
the  city  a polite  invitation  to  use  the 
bank  for  any  convenience  within  rea- 
son. Open  an  account  with  the  bank, 
however  small,  call  on  us  for  ex- 
change, for  cashing  your  checks  &c. 

The  old  fogies  who  had  controlled 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  town  for 
years  laughed  in  their  sleeves. 
“Why,”  said  one  of  the  old  selfish 
skin-flints,  “all  the  women  stenog- 
raphers in  this  place  couldn’t  muster 
up  ten  dollars  beyond  immediate 
demands.” 

One  lady,  after  receiving  the  cor- 
dial invitation,  opened  an  account  in 
the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  to  which 
she  made  frequent  additions  of  small 
sums.  Her  account,  however,  in 
two  years  came  to  be  worth  near  un- 
to one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  young  lady  had  given  herself  in- 
to matrimony  to  an  elegant  and 


prominent  business  man,  who  follow- 
ed the  judgment  of  his  bride  in  his 
banking  association. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  this  little  story  is:  just  three 
weeks  after  the  young  woman  open- 
ed her  account  in  this  bank  of  polite 
officers  her  uncle  in  a small  town, 
coming  into  possession  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  sought  a safe  de- 
pository for  it  and  the  niece  lead 
him  to  the  bank  that  invited  her  to 
open  “an  account  however  small.” 

You  may  call  it  “the  bottom  rail 
getting  on  top”  but  poverty  to-day 
may  have  virtues  that  tomorrow  will 
be  something  else;  riches  and  influ- 
ence to-day,  unsupported  by  virtue 
and  character,  may  tomorrow  be  pov- 
erty. But  in  either  case,  the  best 
asset  is  politeness-  it  costs  a gentle- 
man nothing;  it  is  a heavy  burden  to 
others. 

YOU  CAN’T  HEAD  OFF  DETER- 
MINED GOODNESS. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  follow  a dol- 
lar and  see  what  it  can  do?  A dol- 
lar in  North  Carolina  to-day  may 
turn  up  in  New  York  to-morrow  and 
pay  twenty  dollars  worth  of  ac- 
counts before  midnight,  start  sever- 
al things  by  parcel  post;  and  if  it  be 
a new  creation  of  fashion,  it  may 
before  forty-eight  hours  roll  round 
have  all  the  women  excited. 

That  same  dollar  may  have  given 
a meal  to  a worthy  sick  family,  the 
profit  of  which  afforded  the  gro- 
ceryman  the  power  to  purchase  a new 
speller  for  a son,  and  that  son  may 
have  been  touched  by  the  fables  and 
the  righteous  abvice  in  the  spelling 
book,  which  in  turn  at  the  critical 
moment  changed  the  trend  of  his 
whole  life.  And  that  very  same  dol- 
lar, improperly  directed,  may  take 
some  one  into  the  depths  of  misery 
and  shame. 

But  out  of  the  mountains  comes  a 
pleasing  little  story,  behind  which  is 
a dollar.  It  comes  from  Sister  Mae 
Lucile  Smith,  the  creator  of  the  beau- 
tiful magazine,  The  SKy-LAND.  But 
here  is  the  story: 

Henderson,  N.  C.,  June  19,  1914. 

Sometime  ago  I received  a copy 
of  The  Uplift  together  with  an 
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announcement  card  which  told  me 
that  Hon.  M.  L.  Shipman  had  very 
kindly  given  me  a subscription  to 
your  valuable  publication  for  a 
year. 

I wish  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
your  splendid  work  for  the  State  in 
every  way  that  I can  and  to  this 
end  have  a short  editorial  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Sky-Land 
which  I trust  may  be  instrumental 
in  helping  to  mould  sentiment  in 
favor  of  The  Uplift.  I hope  it 
may  receive  the  support  and  eneor- 
agement  it  so  truly  merits. 

I,  herewith,  enclose  check  for 
$1,00  to  cover  subscription  for  one 
year  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Jessie  Baird, 
Hendersonviile,  N.  C.,  R.  F.  D. 
This  dollar  has  a rather  interesting 
history.  Two  years  ago  one  Memo- 
rial Day,  Maj.  Pickens,  a loyal  Con- 
federate Veteran  whose  home  is  in 
Hendersonville,  was  to  all  outward 
appearance  so  near  the  Border  Land, 
that  the  Watt  Bryson  Camp  saw  tit 
to  march  to  his  home  in  a body  to 
bid  the  old  warrior  good-bye.  I was 
one  of  a committee  of  three  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  appointed  to 
accompany  the  Veterans.  We 
planted  the  flag  in  front  of  the 
home  and  went  in  for,  as  we  then 
thought,  “the  last  farewell.  ” Much 
to  our  surprise  Maj.  Pickens  was 
able  to  greet  us  at  the  front  door. 
After  a brief  visit  we  started  to  take 
our  leave  and  just  as  I presented  the 
Major  with  a huge  bouquet  of  roses 
in  the  name  of  The  Margaret  Davis 
Hayes  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  drew  forth  a bag 
filled  with  silver  dollars  and  presen- 
ted each  of  us  with  one  as  a souve- 
nir of  the  visit  (there  were  fifty  in 
the  company.)  I put  my  dollar  away 
and  have  ever  since  been  looking 
for  an  opportunity  to  use  it  where 
I thought  it  would  do  the  most  good. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  could  not  be 
better  spent  than'in  a subscription  to 
The  Uplift.  Little  mite  though  it 
is,  it  comes  to  you  with  the  earnest 
wish  that  some  boy  in  the  Jackson 
Training  School  may  be  helped  even 
though  in  a small  way  by  its  expend- 
iture in  whatever  avenue  you  think 
wisest.  I am  only  sorry  I cannot 
send  fifty  instead  of  one. 

With  every  kind  wish  for  you  and 
those  assisting  in  your  noble  under- 
taking, I am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mae  Lucile  Smith. 

P.  S.  The  Major  is  still  living 
but  is  too  feeble  to  longer  attend  the 
Reunions. 

Now  our  friend,  Hon.  M.  L.  Ship- 
man,  can  well  see  that  he  has  cast  his 


bread  upon  the  waters,  and  this  in- 
stitution profits  by  it,  and  brother 
Shipman  and  our  friend,  Sister 
Smith,  are  thoroughly  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  a good. 

THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS  CONVEN- 
TION. 

From  the  17th  to  the  19th,  in- 
clusive, there  met  in  the  goodly  town 
of  Rockingham  the  annual  meeting 
of  The  King’s  Daughters  of  the  state. 
The  various  circles  of  the  state  were 
well  represented. 

The  progamme,  as  previouly  pre- 
pared by  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  carried  out  and  was  unusually 
interesting.  Rockingham  is  a King’s 
Daughters  town— it  (the  convention) 
owns  the  town  in  its  entirety  from 
start  to  finish.  The  homes  are 
thrown  wide  open,  there  is  no  limit  to 
cordiality  and  hospitality,  and,  when 
there,  one  feels  that  she  has  the  best 
home  in  the  entire  land.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this.  The  circle  at  Rock- 
ingham has  lived  so  wisely  and  ac- 
tively and  beautifully  that  all  men 
there  know  what  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters are,  and  with  this  knowledge  the 
great  organization  is  known. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
full  outline  of  the  convention.  But 
from  time  to  time,  we  purpose  to 
carry  in  the  shape  of  some  paper  or 
some  act  of  that  convention  a re- 
minder of  that  glorious  met  ting.  In 
this  number  we  are  giving  the  wel- 
coming words  to  the  convention  by 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Russel.  It  is  a classic. 
Mrs.  Russel’s  presentation  of  this 
beautiful  welcome  caught  the  heart 
of  every  one  and  charmed,  such  as  a 
real  welcome  seldom  does.  And  an- 
other evidence  of  Rockingham’s  sin- 
cerest  welcome  was  in  the  blight, 
cheery  speech  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Leak, 
one  of  the  town’s  foremost  business 
men.  He  became  a King’s  Daugh- 
ter at  once. 

Besides  the  set  business  of  the 
convention,  there  appeared  before 
the  convention  to  address  the  gather- 
ing Messers.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Chas. 
E.  Boger  and  others  who  represent- 
ed the  work  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  On  another  occasion  of  the 
convention  Mr.  W.  H.  Swift  and  Hon. 


Cameron  Morrison  addressed  the  au- 
dience in  spirited  and  earnest  manner 
on  subjects  that  concern  the  world  irt 
uplift  and  betterment. 

The  reports  from  the  various  cir- 
cles of  the  state  showed  progress  and 
a healthy  state  of  the  order;  renew- 
ed and  increased  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
laying  plans  for  the  further 
assistance  of  the  institution  were  set 
in  motion,  particularly  along  the 
line  of  completing  the  Chapel,  which 
the  State  Organization  has  begun  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  and 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  next  annual  meeting  takes  place. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn  was  re- 
elected president;  Miss  Easdale  Shaw 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Richard  Wil- 
liams secretary  and  Mrs.  D.  Y. Coop- 
er treasurer. 

A bright  and  charming  fraternal 
delegate  from  another  organization 
was  present  to  lend  encouragement. 
This  was  the  talented  and  scholarly 
Mrs.  Gorden  Finger,  of  Charlotte. 
She  came  as  the  representative  of 
the  U.  D.  C’s.  And  from  this  hap- 
py visit  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
a beautiful  story  will  grow  ere  the 
year  is  out. 

This  annual  convention  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  of  the  state  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  A good  meeting  of 
good  women  in  a good  town  on  a 
good  mission— what  could  beat  that? 


Wonderful  Dexterity 

What  appears  to  be  superhuman 
skill  is  at  times  attained  by  the  train- 
ing of  a special  sense  or  of  special 
parts  of  the  human  mechanism.  In 
this  relation  there  is  reported  the 
surprising  feat  of  a workman  in  a 
great  needle  factory. 

This  workman  took  a common 
sewing  needle  of  medium  size,  one 
and  five-eighths  inches  in  length, 
and  drilled  a hole  through  its  entire 
length,  from  eye  to  point,  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  the  passing  of 
a very  fine  hair.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a more  exquisite 
mastery  of  eye,  muscles  and  the  di* 
recting  brain. — Ex. 


Some  folks  lead  a dog’s  life  be- 
cause they  are  always  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree. 
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“Let  Him,  Who  is  Without  Sin,  Cast  the  First  Stone.” 


The  article  following  is  so  full  of  human  interest  and  tells  so  vividly  the  environment  of  so  many  among  us,  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  reproduce  it  in  these  columns.  It  is  from  the  brain  and  heart  of  Col.  Fairbrother,  who  is 
entirely  in  a class  by  himself  in  newspaperdom  in  the  state. 

There  are  among  us,  reasoning  along  human  and  regular  lines,  those  in  whose  hearts  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  hut  by  their  acts  and  deeds  they  are  as  “cruel  as  the  grave.  ” It  is  passing 
strange  that  men  who  have  escaped  by  a hair-breath  the  punishment  justice  owed  them;  trotted  in  paths 
shady  and  questionable  and  winding;  and  constantly  live  in  a house  that  is  full  of  windows  made  of 
frail  glass,  should  permit  themselves  to  harden,  become  unmerciful  and  hand  out  a raw  deal  to  those  less 
erring.  But  it  is  life;  and  some  of  these  days  the  true  inwardness  will  be  revealed.  7 he  world,  in  its 
madness,  its  meaness,  its  prejudice,  its  narrowness  and  its  viciousness,  is  slow  to  accept  Christ’s  injunction: 

“Let  him,  who  is  without  sin,  cast  the  first  stone.” 


COL  AL.  FAIRBROTHER. 

The  likeness  above  represents  Col.  Fairbrother,  the  originator,  editor  and. 
owner  of  Everything,  of  Greensboro.  Everything  is  the  name  of  a newspaper. 
The  colonel  vould  blush  were  we  to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  the  owner  in 
fee  simple  of  everything  in  Greensboro.  That  is  his  home,  but  there  are 
things  there  that  he  does  not  claim;  in  fact,  they  could  not  be  given  him. 

So  far  as  years  go,  he  has  passed  the  prime.  So  far  as  capacity,  mental  and 
physical,  is  involved.  Col.  Fairbrother  is  brighter  to-day  than  ever,  and  does  more 
work  than  any  newspaper  man  in  the  state. 

Just  about  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  town  of  Hamliton,  Ohio,  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  this  young  newspaper  man.  He  made  his  presence  known  in  no  un- 
certain manner;  and  everywhere  he  has  been  since  he  has  acted  consistent  with  his 
first  experiences.  In  1889,  he  came  to  North  Carolina  and  wedded  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  talented  ladies  of  the  state— Miss  Mamie  Hatchett,  for  quite  awhile 
the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Friend.  At  that  time  Col.  Fairbrother  was  the  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Daily  Call.  The  next  year  he  came  to  North  Carolina  to  live. 

He  planted  himself  in  Durham,  purchasing  and  editing  the  Durham  Daily 
Globe,  which  was  then  owned  by  General  Jule  Carr,  who,  we  understand,  discov- 
ered Col.  Fairbrother  and  invited  him  to  become  a North  Carolinian.  So  Col. 
Fairbrother’s  first  newspaper  work  in  the  state  was  on  the  attractive,  little  red- 
headed daily  of  Durham. 

Up  to  that  time,  there  were  just  six  real,  living  colonels  in  the  state.  But  in  a 
few  months,  Col.  Fairbrother  had  made  six  hundred  colonels,  many  of  them  wear- 
ing their  titles  with  glory  to  themselves  and  credit  to  their  author. 

Since  1890,  excepting  about  seven  years,  Col.  Fairbrother  has  been  a resident 
of  the  state.  He  knows  the  state  well;  he  knows  her  people;  he  is  proud  of  his 


adopted  home,  and  often  laments  that 
he  was  not  born  a Tar-Heel. 

He  is  independent  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  hates  sham; 
despises  cruelty;  and  abhors  a hypocrite. 
He  will  knowingly  harm  no  one,  but 
will  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  state  to  re- 
lieve distress  and  suffering.  He  sees 
humor  in  most  any  situation.  He  is  a 
philosopher.  He  handles  satire  like  a 
past  master  when  dealing  with  fraud. 
He  can  gracefully  and  surgically  skin  a 
“holier  than  thou.’’ 

When  dealing  with  good  causes, 
things  worth  while  and  subjects  that 
touch  the  vital  spots  in  the  life  of  the 
state,  Col.  Fairbrother  rings  clear  and 
forcible.  He  occupies  a field  in  journal- 
ism in  the  state  all  his  own— in  fact, 
there  is  no  one  inthe  state  to  contest 
that  field  with  him:  it  is  his,  unmolested 
and  without  fear  of  a competitor.  As 
a friend,  he  is  as  true  as  steel  — as  an 
opponent,  he  is  ignorant  of  prejudice 
or  malice.  Long  live  Fairbrother.  He 
is  a necessity.  Here’s  the  story; 

How  He  Felt. 

I was  playing  whist  one  night  in 
the  writing  room  of  a hotel  in  Ath- 
ens, Georgia,  and  being  interested 
insisted  on  playing  rather  late.  The 
other  boys  had  been  obliged  to  leave, 
and  two  strangers  happened  to  come 
in  about  that  time — they  did  know 
each  other,  and  Binder,  the  night 
man,  asked  to  sit  in  a game  for  an 
hour  or  so.  They  consented,  and  we 
played  until  midnight,  and  had  a very 
enjoyable  game. 

After  it  was  over  I went  to  my 
room,  as  did  one  of  the  strangers, 
and  Binder  sat  out  a smoke  with  the 
other  traveling  man. 

The  traveling  man  explained  to 
Binder  that  he  thought  he  knew  the 
fellow  who  had  played  cards  with  us; 
and  he  had  been  trying  to  locate 
him,  and  finally  was  certain  his  name 
was  So  and  So — he  used  to  be  in  the 
cotten  business  in  a Georgia  town — 
but  went  from  there  to  Alabama 
where  he  had  something  to  do  with 
an  iron  company  that  failed.  And 
this  fellow  had  been  arrested,  tried, 
found  guilty  of  embezzlement  and 
had  served  five  years  less  good  be- 
havior in  the  Alabama  penitentiary. 
This  is  what  the  traveling  man  told 
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Binder  and  Binder  next  day  told  it 
to  me  and  I kept  my  mouth  shut  — 
but  some  one  else  to  whom  Binder 
had  confided  broke  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy — passed  it  on,  and  it 
wasn’t  three  days  until  it  seemed 
everybody  in  Athens  was  wise  to  the 
man’s  past  life — and  strange  to  say, 
nobody  had  told  him  but  he  knew 
that  everybody  knew  it. 

They  didn’t  particularly  shun  him 
around  the  hotel,  but  the  stony 
stares  he  received;  the  earnest  gaz- 
ing that  his  presence  brought  forth, 
all  told  the  marked  man  tuathe  was 
spotted. 

Sunday  came  along  and  about  ten 
o’clock  I said  to  Thayer,  who  was 
Binder’s  partner  in  the  hotel,  that  I 
would  like  to  take  a walk.  Thayer 
couldn’t  go,  and  the  ex-convict  was 
tne  only  other  person  in  the  office.  I 
had  played  cards  with  him;  I had 
found  him  to  be  a gentleman  so  far 
as  I had  actual  knowledge — so  I felt 
it  was  up  to  me  to  ask  him  if  he 
didn’t  want  to  take  a stroll.  He  hes- 
itated and  said,  “No,  1 guess  I don’t 
care  to  go.”  I knew  he  wanted  to 
go.  So  Iinsisted.  I said  we  wouldn’t 
go  far— up  to  the  city  stone  quarry 
where  they  had  been  blasting  the  past 
week— just  a walk  around  to  get  some 
exercise  and  fresh  air.  He  reluctant- 
ly consented. 

TELLS  HIS  STORY. 

We  talked  about  Athens,  talked 
about  the  South;  talked  about  several 
things  that  were  of  interest  to  us, 
and  finally  he  said:  “Look  here,  old 
man,  you  seem  to  be  on  the  square--- 
I read  your  last  issue  of  the  Courier 
— and  I want  to  talk  with  you.”  I 
told  him  all  right,  to  go  ahead.  I 
would  violate  no  confidence.  If  he 
had  anything  he  wanted  me  to  hear 
I would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

Abruptly  he  said,  looking  me 
square  in  the  face:  “You  know  my 
history,  don’t  you?” 

Well,  I looked  like  I thought  I did, 
so  I couldn’t  dodge  the  question  and 
I replied:  “No,  I do  not.  I have 
heard  some  stories  concerning  you, 
but  as  to  their  truth  or  falsity  I 
know  nothing.” 

I knew  it.  I knew  it  the  second 
day  after  I got  in  town.  I don’t 
know  how  such  things  follow  a man 
— but  I felt  it  the  next  day.  I knew 
somebody  had  written  here  or  some- 
body has  seen  me  and  told  you  all 
that  I am  an  ex-convict.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  line  we  got  on 
you,”  I said,  “but  that  dosen’t  make 
any  difference. 

“Any  difference,”  he  fairly  shout- 
ed— “Why  man,  it  is  worse  than 
chains.  It  is  worse  to  be  out  than 


it  was  to  be  in.  I figured  that  I 
could  go  to  a distant  state;  that  I 
might  be  able  to  secure  employment 
— but  the  moment  I land  it  seems 
that  I am  spotted— that  I am  point- 
ed out,  and  the  very  atmosphere  be- 
comes chilled  and  people  look  hard 
at  me  and  everybody  whispers  he  is 
an  ex-convict.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that.  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  all  came  about,” 
I replied,  and  then  preceeded  to  tell 
the  story  Binder  had  told  me. 

“Well,  it’s  true,”  he  said.  “I  was 
indicted  for  taking  money  that  be- 
longed to  the  company— but  I wasn’t 
to  blame.  I took  some  money  which 
1 thought  I had  a right  to  take — it 
was  some  stock  sales  that  we  three 
partners  owned— but  the  stock 
hadn’t  been  issued  to  us.  It  was  bo- 
nus stock — perhaps  we  had  no  busi- 
ness with  it — but  there  absolutely 
was  no  intent  on  my  part  to  do 
wrong.  Unfortunately  I had  spent 
the  money.  I had  friends  in  Georgia 
— that  is.  men  who  when  I lived  here 
would  have  endorsed  for  me;  would 
have  loaned  me  a small  sum  of  mon- 
ey. But  I was  a stranger  in  Al- 
abama; the  Georgia  people  wrote 
one  or  two  letters;  a half  dozen 
whom  I wanted  to  come  plead  busi- 
ness excuses;  wife  sick  and  all  that 
—and  being  a stranger  in  a strange 
land  I was  put  over.  I didn’t  have 
money  to  go  higher.  I was  down  and 
out.  I took  my  medicine — five  yeais. 

I got  off  all  that  is  allowed  for  good 
behavier.  I walked  out  of  the  pris- 
on with  nothing  in  God’s  world  but  a 
blackened  character.  I was  given 
money  for  a couple  of  meals.  The 
warden  personally  made  me  a present 
of  ten  dollars.  I got  a cheap  suit  of 
clothes  that  didn’t  fit  me — and  I 
looked  out  upon  a cold  and  unfeel- 
ing world.  Cold  and  unfeeling  were 
words  I had  read  and  passed  them 
along  as  just  words— but,  my  friend, 
it  was  certainly  a cold  and  unfeeling 
world  that  I was  to  enter  again — 
and  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
went  back  to  the  town,  down  in  the 
Southern  part  of  this  state  where  I 
had  been  in  business;  where  I had 
friends  among  church  people;  where 
I had  friends  in  whom  I had  implicit 
confidence.  I would  have  banked  on 
three  or  four  of  them — but  when 
they  shook  my  hand  it  was  a pulse-' 
less  shake;  it  wasen’t  any  hearty  hand 
grasp — it  was  mechanical  and  they 
all  seemed  to  want  to  get  away  from 
me.  No  one  asked  me  if  he  could 
help  me;  no  one  wanted  to  know 
what  I expected  to  do — and  I left  the 
town  that  night. 

“I  came  on  up  to  Atlanta  and 
I went  to  a bar  keeper  who  had  at 


one  time  been  in  our  town.  I never 
drank.  I only  knew  him  in  a causal 
way.  He  was  glad  to  see  me.  He 
said  he  roomed  at  a certain  place 
and  wanted  me  to  call  there  after 
he  was  off  duty  at  eight  o’clock.  I 
called.  He  talked  about  my  mis- 
fortune. He  told  me  he  heard  I was 
railroaded  through  and  asked  me 
why  I didn’t  get  some  of  the  boys 
over  there  to  help  me  out.  He  said 
lots  of  kind  things  and  nice  things — 
and  told  me  to  go  to  Athens,  at  least 
get  away  from  Atlanta  where  I 
would  see  people  who  knew  me,  un- 
til I got  started.  He  said  I suppose 
you  need  money.  I haven’t  much, 
but  I’ll  loan  you  $50.  I declined  to 
take  it.  I told  him  I couldn’t  pay  it 
back.  Then  keep  it,  he  said — you 
need  money.  So  that  is  how  it  is. 
What  to  do  now  I do  not  know.  I 
still  have  about  $40  and  I’m  going 
to  go  as  far  North  as  that  will  take 
me.  I don’t  want  to  deny  that  I 
have  been  a convict.  But  inasmuch 
as  I did  not  intentionally  do  anything 
wrong;  inasmuch  as  I paid  the  last 
farthing  that  I owed  the  state  and 
Society — it  seems  to  me  that  I should 
have  a clear  bill  and  be  let  alone.” 

IT  WENT  HOME  TO  ME 

It  was  with  that  talk  and  at  that  time 
that  I took  up  the  fight  for  prison 
reform.  I saw  that  that  man  with- 
out monev  was  not  only  an  outcast 
— but  his  heart  was  bleeding.  He 
couldn’t  move.  He  couldn’t  get  a- 
way  from  that  ex-convict  name. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  earn  money 
while  he  worked  for  the  state  he 
would  have  come  out  with  enough 
to  have  made  him  feel  independent. 
He  would  have  had  some  hope. 
What  became  of  him  I do  not  know. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Atlanta  man 
who  gave  him  money  it  might  have 
been  that  he  would  have  stolen 
something;  hemighthave  murdered; 
he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  do  most 
anything — because  he  had  no  hope. 
Hope  is  all  that  carries  any  of  us 
on — and  the  convict  who  can  plan 
what  he  is  going  to  do  when  his 
service  is  over,  and  knows  he  will 
have  so  many  dollars  and  dimes  of 
his  own  to  do  what  he.-plans  with— 
that  man  is  figuring  on  taking  his 
place  in  Society -and  cdming  again. 
But  to  know  that  he^must  \walk  out 
into  an  unfeeling  world,  marked  as 
an  ex-convict  and  erstwhile  : friends 
getting  away  from  him— how  can 
you  hope  to  reform  a man  under  such 
circumstances.— Everything. 


If  thou  , wouldst  marry  wisely, 
marry-  thineTequaU — Ovid. 
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ROBERT  LEE  DOUGHTON,  Congressman  From  8th  N.  C. 

On  this  page  The  Uplift  presents  the  picture  of  Hon.  Robert  Lee 
Dough  ton,  member  of  Congress  from  the  8th  North  Carolina  district.  Among 
the  citizens  in  Alleghaney,  Ashe,  Wilkes  and  other  mountain  counties,  where 
he  is  best  and  favorably  known,  they  call  him  affectionately  “Bob  Doughton.” 
And  he  likes  it. 

The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  was  born  in  Alleghaney  county  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1863,  on  a farm.  His  education  wassecured  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  from  the  university  of  practical  activities  and  life,  and  from 
considerable  reading  and  attrition  with  the  world  in  action, 

On  November  16th,  1898,  Mr.  Doughton  wedded  Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Hix, 
then  of  Wilkesboro,  but  a native  of  Concord,  N.  C.  There  have  come  to 
this  union  to  bless  the  home  four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Though  faithful  to  all  his  public  duties  and  active  in  his  business  life,  Mr. 
Doughton's  home  life  is  extremely  happy  and  cheerful  in  his  hospitable 


ROBERT  LEE  DOUGHTON. 

and  well  kept  home  in  the  mountains  of  Alleghaney  county,  near  Laurel 
Springs. 

In  1903,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Aycock,  Mr.  Doughton  began  a 
six  years’  service  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Governor  Kitchin  appoint- 
ed him  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  at  Raleigh, 
which  position  he  held  until  beginning  his  service  in  Congress  in  March  1911. 
In  1908,  Mr.  Doughton  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  over  500  major- 
ity in  a district  anti-Democratic,  which  attests  Mr.  Doughton’s  great  popu- 
larity and  the  esteem  and  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  know 
him  so  well. 

At  Statesville,  in  1910,  Mr.  Doughton  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  from  the  8th  district.  Before  this  convention  were  offered 
some  of  the  best  known  and  most  active  party  workers  in  the  district.  In 
a spirited  but  entirely  good  humored  convention,  Mr.  Doughton  won  the 


nomination.  His  campaign  that  fall 
was  a thorough  one — no  man  could 
have  carried  his  cause  and  the  cause 
of  his  party  to  more  individual  voters 
than  did  Mr.  Doughton.  It  was 
nominally,  at  the  time,  an  anti-Dem- 
ocratic district,  but  Mr.  Doughton 
won  with  a handsome  majority.  So, 
on  March  4th,  1911,  “Bob”  Doughton 
became  Congressman  Doughton. 
During  the  62  Congress,  Mr.  Dough- 
ton served  on  the  committees  of 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  Expen- 
ditures in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Re-elected  to  the  63  Congress,  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultute,  and  is  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  Committees  on 
Roads  and  Education.  Those  who 
have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Dough- 
ton’s  congressional  career  know  him 
to  be  a faithful  representative  of  his 
people  of  the  8th,  always  prompt  to 
look  after  every  trust  committed  to 
his  attention  and  care,  and  is  seldom 
away  from  his  seat  and  only  when 
duties  affecting  the  people  of  his 
district  or  business  of  the  govern- 
ment call  him  away. 

Congressman  Doughton  is  regar- 
ded as  a long-headed  and  wise  mem- 
ber among  his  associates  in  Congress; 
he  stands  high,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellows,  who  look  upon 
him  as  taking  his  high  position  in  a 
serious  and  earnest  manner.  If 
any  one  thing  more  than  another, 
Congressman  Doughfon  has  taken  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  pushing  of 
“good  roads”  legislation  and  all 
those  matters  looking  to  the  welfare 
and  uplift  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

Mr.  Doughton  is  not  a lawyer. 
He  is  a farmer,  a business  man  and 
a stockman.  He  is  a success.  In 
the  business  world,  his  standing  is 
Al.  In  Congress,  his  judgment 
regarding  business  matters  is  sought 
and  respected.  He  is  a fine  politi- 
cian and  does  not  know  it;  not  one 
of  these  politicians  that  the  vulgaris 
familiar  with,  but  a politician  be- 
cause of  his  good,  natural  and  un- 
assuming mixing  qualities,  maintain- 
ing the  same  approachability  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  when  he 
grew  up  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina — offee  has  not  turned  his 
head  and  can  not.  Congressman 
Doughton  isn’t  built  that  way.  He 
perhaps  does  not  deserve  any  credit 
for  it,  but  the  fact  that  he  has  that 
kind  of  superior  common  sense  is 
worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  Doughton  has  been  re-nomi- 
nated, without  opposition,  and  with 
(Continued  to  page  16.) 
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Resources  and  Opportunities  in  N.  Carolina 


[The  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Bion  H.  Butler,  of 
Hoke  County  Journal,  at  the  recent 
Press  Association.] 

Recently  I said  one  day  in  the  News 
and  Observer  that  North  Carolina  is 
sloppy  with  opportunity.  That  ex- 
pression has  been  brought  back  to  me 
to  set  the  pleasant  task  of  pointing 
out  some  of  those  opportunities  and 
telling  how  the  newspapermen  may 
help  in  the  development  of  them. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  summer 
I caught  my  first  glimpse  of  North 
Carolina.  At  that  time  I had  seen 
enough  of  the  industrial  development 
and  progress  of  the  United  States 
from  Texas,  Kansas  and  Minnesoto 
east  to  New  England  to  appreciate 
what  development  means  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment where  it  appeared.  Fifteen 
years  of  my  newspaper  work  was 
passed  as  a writer  of  the  progress  of 
the  big  industrial  expansion  in  the 
Pittsburg  territory  where  big  things 
are  done.  That  gave  me  a further 
insight  into  what  it  is  worth.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  I 
commenced  to  write  in  the  Pittsburg 
Times  stories  of  opportunity  in 
North  Carolina.  in  that  twenty 
years  I have  been  showing  people 
what  I see  here,  and  in  going  out  to 
show  them  I continually  fall  over 
more  things  to  show.  I did  not  dis- 
cover North  Carolina  all  of  a sud- 
den. It  has  been  a gradual  finding 
of  new  possibilities  until  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  no  state  in  the  union  to-day 
can  present  so  much  of  opportunity 
as  North  Carolina.  This  is  said  in  all 
deliberation,  for  unsupported  claims 
are  of  no  use  to  anybody.  It  is  folly 
to  deceive  ourselves.  I make  this 
claim  after  an  acquaintance  with  al- 
most every  community  of  conse- 
quence in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  factors  that  are  putting 
North  Carolina  in  the  front  are  clim- 
ate, rainfall,  waterpower,  transpor- 
tation, convenience  to  the  market, 
of  theUnitedStates  and  of  the  worlds, 
the  permanent  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  factory  use,  and  a population 
of  intelligence  and  upright  charac- 
ter. I do  not  include  those  tempora- 
ry resources  like  timber,  mineral  de- 
posits, etc.,  which,  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  of  great  importance,  are 
still  temporary,  and  not  in  the  same 
class  with  those  permanent  things 
that  are  of  everlasting  worth. 

In  hunting  a place  for  a permanent 
home  for  myself  and'my  family  I pick- 
ed North  Crrolina  deliberately  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  country  because  it 


offered  a bigger  inducement  in  natu- 
ral advantages.  It  has  the  bestclimate 
and  the  best  rainfall.  Climate  makes 
a state  fit  to  live  in.  Rainfall  and 
mild  climate  makes  it  an  agricultural 
possibility.  Soil  is  a factor,  but  fer- 
tility can  be  made.  Kansas  and  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  of  the  West 
are  not  so  fertile  now  as  when  I first 
knew  them.  North  Carolina  is  more 
fertile.  Fertility  is  under  control  of 
man.  Climate  and  rainfall  are  not. 

Therefore  we  must  regard  Caro- 
lina as  one  of  the  foremost  agricul- 
tural possibilities  on  earth.  The 
story  of  the  last  fifteen  years  bears 
this  out.  In  the  last  census  period 
the  State  more  than  doubled  its  farm 
products.  In  the  last  five  years  it 
has  almost  doubled  again.  This  sur- 
prising record  if  kept  up  another  ten 
years  will  put  North  Carolina  among 
the  first  three  or  four  states  of  the 
union. 

Mill  development  is  fully  as  ra- 
pid. Fourteen  years  ago  the  state 
factories  produced  about  86  million 
dollars’  worth  of  goods.  Now  they 
make  three  times  that  value.  Fac- 
tories are  springing  up  to  build  the 
widest  variety  of  products.  The 
factories  are  diversified  to  scores  of 
different  lines.  They  will  diversify 
more  because  they  have  power.  In 
a dozen  years  the  development  of 
waterpower  in  North  Carolina  has 
been  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  in- 
dustrial world.  What  is  ahead  no- 
body can  guess,  but  almost  any 
guess  seems  safe  enough.  The  State 
is  gridironed  with  power  wires  now 
and  in  that  respect  has  no  peer  on 
the  globe. 

Oursistheone  state  that  is  self- 
contained  and  self  providing.  It  has 
the  farms  on  which  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple, the  factories  in  which  to  employ 
them,  the  power  to  run  the  mills, 
the  yearly  crop  of  raw  material  for 
the  factory,  the  river  and  sea  to 
carry  the  freight  to  market,  the 
railroads  in  all  direction,  besides  the 
surplus  of  product  eagerly  sought 
by  other  states. 

Rising  in  the  highest  mountains 
east  of  the  Rockies,  North  Carolina 
rivers  have  more  fall  to  the  sea,  a 
greater  distance  to  the  sea,  a great- 
er annual  rainfall  to  carry  down, 
and  a greater  area  to  drain  water 
from  than  any  other  state  of  the 
east.  How  much  power  that  means 
is  pure  guess.  It  is  a limit  we  can' 
not  overtake  for  years.  We  have 
no  idea  of  the  limit  of  our  ability 
to  produce  cotton  for  the  ever  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  world,  or  of  fruit 


and  vegetables  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing North,  or  of  anything.  We  have 
no  idea  where  we  are  going,  but  we 
are  headed  somewhere,  and  are  run- 
ning away  on  half  a dozen  roads  at 
one  time. 

It  is  no  use  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you  the  oppoitunities  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Five  thousand  people  could 
find  opportunity  in  Jones  County  to 
go  to  raising  cotton.  As  many  more 
could  go  to  the  mountains  to  raise 
cattle.  As  many  more  could  go  to 
Guilford  to  raise  corn,  to  Moore  to 
raise  scuppernongs  for  the  grape 
juice  plant  starting  there,  to  Hen- 
derson to  raise  apples,  to  Robeson 
to  raise  cantaloupes,  to  Cumberland 
to  raise  tobacco,  peanuts  for  oil, 
sweet  potatoes  to  make  starch  for 
the  cotton  mills  and  alcohol  for  the 
arts  and  for  the  automobiles  when 
gasolene  is  scarcer. 

Every  county  in  the  state  could 
place  ten  thousand  people  as  fast  as 
they  could  come  and  opportunity 
would  await  them.  One  of  the  great- 
est advantages  is  that  our  re- 
sources are  so  distributed  that  in 
every  township  in  the  state  it  is  pos- 
sible to  establish  a varied  industry. 
Here  is  one  state  that  has  power  a- 
vailable  in  every  locality,  raw  ma- 
terial in  every  locality,  transporta- 
tion in  every  locality.  We  do  not 
have  to  bunch  our  industries  in  cities 
where  coal  and  iron  and  shop  room 
can  be  had,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
state  where  the  utilities  must  be  as- 
sembled. We  are  not  compelled  to 
crowd  into  centers  of  population. 
Look  at  the  cotton  mill  development 
that  lines  the  Southern  railroad  from 
the  Virginia  boundary  to  the  South 
Carolina  frontier.  It  is  a continua- 
tion of  mill  communities  with  their 
farm  settlements  about  them.  At 
the  last  census  North  Carolina  rank- 
ed eighth  among  the  states  in  its 
rural  population.  Only  seven  other 
states  are  developed  all  through  the 
rural  regions  more  than  ours.  In 
city  population  this  state  ranks 
thirty-first,  but  we  are  practically 
alone  in  having  farm  and  factory 
property  development  scattered  over 
the  entire  states.  The  farm  is 
where  it  can  feed  the  factory  and 
supply  such  raw  material  as  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  the  factory  is 
where  it  can  benefit  by  the  farm, 
and  find  labor  and  subsistence 
and  afford  a market.  North  Caro- 
lina is  sloppy  with  opportunity.  I can 
no  more  tell  you  the  limit  of 
that  opportunity  than  I can  tell  you 
the  limit  of  the  water  of  the  ocean 
out  there  in  front  of  us.  I his  one 
single  thing  of  electrical  development 
(Continued  to  page  15.) 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  STATEMENT 
AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  BOARD. 

By  Chas.  E.  Boger. 

To  Chairman  of  the  Board: 

Permit  me  to  submit  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees a brief  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Training  School  since  I took 
charge  in  December  last. 

The  work  of  the  School  is.  in  the 
main,  progressing  nicely.  There  are 
now  over  70  boys  on  our  roll. 
The  boys  who  are  here  seem 
to  be  satisfied  and  are  working  well 
in  all  the  departments.  The  old 
officers  tell  me  that  they  are  really 
astonished  at  the  change  in  the  spir- 
it of  the  boys— the  absence  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  plotting  to  run  away 
being  so  noticeable.  The  boys  seem 
to  look  upon  the  life  here  as  a great 
household  wherein  each  has  a part 
to  perform  and  unless  it  be  done  by 
him  the  whole  household  suffers 
from  the  neglect.  I have  found  all 
the  boys  cordial,  gentlemanly  and 
worthy  of  a trust  reposed  in  them. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  grant  them  as 
many  privileges  as  they  prove  they 
can  properly  use.  This  tends  to 
build  up  their  characters  and  make 
them  strong  and  self-reliant  when 
acting  alone. 

All  the  officers  of  the  School  are 


standing  together  for  the  success  of 
the  work  of  the  institution.  The 
absence  of  the  Judas  spirit  can  be 
felt  in  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  School.  I feel  too  that  it  is  to 
their  faithfulness  and  co-operation, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  that  the 
School  is  able  to  report  to  you  a suc- 
cessful six-month’s  work. 

Our  farm,  while  on  account  of 
extremely  dry  weather,  is  not  what 
we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report, 
yet  we  have  a fairly  good  prospect 
for  corn,  peas,  and  garden  truck 
when  the  dry  weather  and  the  poor 
soil  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are 
considered.  We  have  ordered  a 
canning  outfit  and  we  expect  to  can 
during  the  summer  much  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  will  be 
needed  for  our  winter  use.  After 
the  process  of  canning  is  fully 
learned  we  hope  to  can  all  such 
materials  for  our  tables.  This  can- 
not be  done,  however,  until  we  get 
our  garden  and  orchard  in  a much 
higher  state  of  production.  We  set 
out  in  our  orchard  this  year  forty- 
five  apples  trees  and  about  forty 
oeach  trees  most  of  which  are  grow- 
ing. We  have  started  a nice  vine- 
yard on  the  side  of  a rich  rocky 
hillside  near  the  buildings—  this  year 
we  planted  175  grape  vines.  These, 
too,  are  growing  nicely  and  give 
promise  of  reward  for  our  labors.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvesting 
our  oats  crop.  We  will  make  near- 
ly 200  bushels  of  oats. 

Our  farm  is  very  broken  and  the 
water,  uncontrolled,  does  great 
damage  despite  every  precaution  as 
to  deep  ploughing  and  row  running. 
We  secured  Mr.  F.  R.  Baker,  an 
employe  of  the  Drainage  Depart- 
ment of  The  United  States  to  make 
a survey  of  our  fields  with  a view 
of  putting  in  a system  of  terraces 
on  our  farm  as  a practical  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  terracing  to 
our  Southern  farms.  This  we  hope 
will  prove  valuable  to  the  farm  as 
well  as  to  our  neighbors. 

The  publication  of  The  Uplift  has 
been  revived  and  the  paper  published 
would  reflect  credit  upon  any  insti- 
tution from  which  it  would  eminate. 
Barring  the  payment  for  a gasoline 
engine  to  run  the  press,  the  payment 
for  a press  which  was  in  the  shop 
when  I took  charge,  and  a few  per- 
manent fixtures  in  the  print  shop, 
the  returns  from  the  Uplift  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  its  running 
expenses,  such  as  paper,  type,  ink, 
etc.  Something  over  $500  has  been 
sent  in  on  subscription  and  advertis- 
ing. An  active  campaign  is. now  on 
for  the  extension  of  its  circulation 
and  with  the  seeming  untiring  efforts 


of  the  efficient  and  capable  editor 
and  co-operation  of  our  friends,  the 
campaign  promises  a success  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  editor,  who 
furnishes  the  ideas  and  plans  for  the 
same  and  receives  absolutely  no 
remuneration  for  his  services.  The 
Uplift,  as  1 take  it,  was  never 
meant  to  be  a revenue  getter  but 
its  field  is  to  serve  as  a mouth- 
piece for  the  institution  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  institution,  its  hopes 
and  its  needs;  thus  in  an  indirect 
way  being  of  infinitely  more  value  to 
the  institution  than  it  ever  could  be 
in  a financial  way.  However,  from 
the  hearty  reception  it  is  now  get- 
ting and  the  liberal  responses  to  ap- 
peals for  subscribers,  together  with 
the  great  awakening  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  the  State  along  the  line 
of  its  peculiar  and  important  pur- 
pose, it  seems  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  with  an  increased  circulation 
which  will  make  advertising  space 
in  the  magazine  valuable,  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  paper  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  t he  institution  is  now 
$18,000,  annually,  or  $1,500  for  each 
month.  Our  expenditures  from  this 
fund  since  Dec.  1,  1913,  have  been 


as  follows  : 

December,  1913 $1958.71 

January,  1914 . 1335.01 

February 1400.39 

March, 999.92 

April, 1263.30 

May, 1247.72 


Total  $8205.08 

Average  per  month  $1367.51 


Total  for  6 months  is  $794.92  less 
than  the  allowance  for  that  time. 

From  this  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  we  are  staying  within  the  limit 
of  the  appropriation.  We  have  been 
able  to  do  this  and  pay  off  all  out- 
standing obligations  against  this 
fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Perma- 
nent Improvements  is  now  $7,000 
annually  or  $583.33  per  month. 
Since  Dec.  1,  1913,  we  have  made 
expenditures  from  this  fund  as 


follows: 

December,  1913, $725.00 

January,  1914, 526.00 

February, 151.00 

March, 296.00 

April, 202.00 

May, 650.00 


Total  $2250.00 

Average  monthly  375.00 
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It  will  be  seen  also  that  we  are 
also  within  the  monthly  al- 
lowance with  this  fund. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
State  to  place  the  Permanent  Fund 
at  our  disposal,  we  are  forced  to  bor- 
row at  the  bank  and  place  the  war- 
rant as  security  in  order  to  have  av- 
ailable funds  for  improvements. 
This  custom  has  been  used  by  the 
institution  for  sometime.  Of  the 
above  disbursements  of  this  fund 
$288.10  went  to  pay  the  interest  on 
borrowed  money  for  this  fund. 

The  steady  failing  of  our  water 
supply  made  the  putting  down  of  a 
new  well  a necessity.  Several  months 
work  had  been  done  toward  bo- 
ring a well  on  top  of  the  ridge  at 
the  time  I took  charge  as  superin- 
tendant.  This  resulted  in  an  ex- 
penditure of  $450,  which  is  included 
in  the  above  list  of  disbursements. 
The  increasing  expense  of  this  pro- 
ject coupled  with  the  uncertainty 
of  getting  water  by  it  led  the  Buil- 
ding Committee  to  try  another 
scheme  to  get  water,  which  is  now 
about  completed  and  seemingly 
will  furnish  an  abundant  supply. 
This  is  a large  reservoir  dug  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  600  feet  from  the 
tank  and  was  done  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  under  very  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions.  On  account 
of  the  danger  from  caving  walls 
most  of  the  labor  was  hired,  amount- 
ing to  $305.12.  However,  a large 
well  containing  about  10,000  gallons 
of  good  water,  walled  and  made  sani- 
tary, is  the  result.  We  are  now 
ready  to  install  in  the  well  an  air 
compressor  pump,  which  by  the  use 
of  the  engine  now  used  to  run  our 
small  pump  will  lift  the  water,  25 
gallons  per  minute,  into  our  tank. 
From  present  indications  the  supply 
thus  furnished  will  be  adequate. 
The  first  cost  of  the  air  compressor 
and  pump  is  230  dollars  which  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  pipe  and  in- 
stallation is  yet  to  pay.  When  we 
are  able  to  get  the  water  from  our 
reservoir  we  shall  be  able  to  open 
the  Third  Cottage,  whose  opening 
has  been  delayed  on  account  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  water,  even 
for  our  present  needs. 

A CHAPEL. 

Before  the  time  I was  elected 
superintendent,  work  had  been  be- 
gun on  the  foundation  for  a chapel 
which  is  to  be  another  gift  from  The 
King’s  Daughters  to  the  School  for 
use  in  Divine  services  for  the  boys. 
Work  on  the  chapel  was  suspended 
before  I took  charge  of  the  School 
and  has  not  been  resumed,  except  as 
to  plans  for  taking  up  the  task  of 


getting  the  building  under  roof  be- 
fore the  coming  winter,  and  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  The  de- 
lay in  the  work  has  been  necessary 
because  the  purchasing  of  material 
for  the  building  took  about  all  the 
money  available  until  the  present 
time  when  we  are  assured  that  the 
noble  women,  our  best  friends, 
THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS,  are 
going  to  place  at  our  immediate 
disposal  the  necessary  funds  to  put 
the  building  under  roof 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Board  a few  things  that  I believe 
would  greatly  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  institution  as  well  as  to 
make  more  definite  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  its  work. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  uni- 
formity practiced  in  the  commit- 
ment of  boys  to  the  School.  Some 
committing  officers  misconstrue  the 
law  creating  the  School  and  defining 
its  authority;  others  commit  boys 
under  the  general  law;  still  others 
seem  to  think  our  Training  School 
is  a penal  institution  where  boys  are 
to  be  punished  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense  committed. 
We  are  aware  that  in  a test  case 
(IN  RE  Watson,  157,  N.  C.  reports) 
our  authority  for  holding  boys  during 
their  minority  if  necessary  is  upheld. 
Still  I think  the  idea  of  sentencing  a 
boy  to  our  School  is  all  wrong.  It 
makes  him  look  upon  the  school  as  a 
prison  where  he  is  to  “serve  his  time 
out”  or  get  away  if  he  can.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  judges  and  other  com- 
mitting officers  should  be  required 
to  “suspend  judgment”  on  boysthat 
are  to  be  sent  to  us  and  commit  them 
to  the  Training  School  under  a sus- 
pended judgment.  This  would  re- 
lieve the  institution  of  no  end  of 
worry  over  boys  who  try  to  get  a- 
way  from  the  School,  and  would  put 
more  responsibility  on  the  boys  as 
well  as  the  court  from  which  they 
come.  I recommend  that  the  Board 
through  the  proper  committee  secure 
such  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
I could  say  that  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  this  honorable  Board.  But 
I have  mentioned  a few  of  the  more 
important  and  pressing  things.  As 
to  the  many  other  things  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  hope  to  do,  I can 
only  say  come  and  see  us  and  let  us 
talk  it  over. 


A child’s  song  may  bear  a mes- 
sage of  grace  which  the  learned 
divine’s  sermon  cannot  carry. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family:  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Every  night  after  supper  all  of 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  go  out  on 
the  lawn  and  play  until  bed-time. 

Our  flower  beds  are  looking  fine 
in  spite  of  the  dry  season  which  we 
have  had.  The  Coleus  are  doing  es- 
pecially well. 

Several  of  the  officers  and  boys 
have  been  fishing  this  year.  They 
seem  to  have  had  fishermen’s  luck, 
as  they  have  not  caught  many  fish. 

Miss  Emily  and  Miss  Lula  Tem- 
pleton have  returned  from  their 
home  in  Iredell  County,  where  they 
attended  the  funeral  of  their  moth- 
er. 

We  have  a splendid  magazine  li- 
brary. We  receive  about  twenty- 
four  monthly  magazines  and  sever- 
al weeklies.  These  magazines  are 
some  of  the  results  of  our  two  liter- 
ary societies. 

The  pressure  of  business  on  the 
farm  this  spring  has  somewhat  ham- 
pered our  base-ball  team.  We  are 
all  believers  in  the  adages, — “Work 
comes  before  play”  and  “Work  when 
you  work  and  play  when  you  play.” 
So  as  soon  as  the  busy  season  is  over, 
we  are  going  to  get  out  a team 
that  will  make  the  other  teams  in 
the  county  wake  up.  We  expect  to 
put  out  the  best  team  this  season 
that  the  Training  School  has  ever 
had. 

The  King’s  Daughters  of  Concord 
gave  an  entertainment-— ice  cream 
supper  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School. 

When  all  the  boys  had  assembled 
in  the  King’s  Daughters  Cottage, 
they  were  entertained  by  their 
guests.  Some  songs,  recitations, 
and  piano  solos  were  delightfully 
rendered. 

The  boys  were  then  called  upon. 
They  cheerfully  responded  with 
songs  and  some  of  the  peculiar 
“Jackson  Training  School  Special- 
ities”. 

After  this,  all  went  out  on  the 
campus  where  tables  had  been 
spread,  and  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served. 

When  all  had  eaten  his  fill,  the 
boys  gave  a military  drill.  While 
the  eruests  were  departing,  the  boys 
gave  a roaring  cheer  for  The  King’s 
Daughters. 
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Unique  Proposal — Courting  in  Georgia 


[Sample  of  humorous  writing-  by 
Mr.  William  Tappan  Thompson, 
founder  of  the  Savannah  News.  He 
wrote  to  himself  letters  and  signed 
them  (Major)  Jos.  Jones.] 

Pineville,  December  27th,  1842. 

To  Mr.  Thompson: — Dear  Sir — 
Chrismus  is  over,  and  the  thing’s 
ded.  You  know  I told  you  in  my 
last  letter  I was  gwine  to  bring  Miss 
Mary  up  to  the  chalk  a Crismus. 
Well,  I done  it,  slick  as  a whistle, 
though  it  come  mighty  nigh  bein  a 
serious  undertakin.  But  I’ll  tel! 
you  all  about  the  whole  circum- 
stance. 

The  fact  is,  I’s  made  my  mind  up 
more’n  twenty  times  to  jest  go  and 
come  rite  out  with  the  whole  bisness; 
but  whenever  I got  whar  she  was, 
and  whenever  she  looked  at  me  with 
her  witchineyes,  and  kind  o’  blushed 
at  me,  I always  felt  sort  o’ 
skeered  and  fainty,  and  all  what  I 
made  up  to  tel!  her  was  forgot,  so  I 
couldn’t  think  of  it  to  save  me.  But 
you’s  a married  man,  Mr.  Thompson, 
so  I couldn’t  tell  you  nothing  about 
popin  the  question,  as  they  call  it. 
It’s  a mighty  grate  favour  to  ax  of 
a rite  pretty  gall,  and  to  people  as 
aint  used  to  it,  it  goes  mighty  hard, 
don’t  it?  They  say  widders  don’t 
mind  it  no  more’n  nothin.  But  I’m 
makin  a transgression,  as  the  preach- 
er sts. 

Ci  is  ni  s eve  I put  on  my  new  suit, 
and  shaved  my  face  as  slick  as  a 
tmoothin  iron,  and  went  over  to  old 
Miss  Stal  inses.  As  soon  as  I went 
into  the  parler  whar  they  was  all  set- 
tin  r u id  the  fire,  Miss  Carline  and 
M'ss  Kesiah  both  laughed  rite  out. 

“There,  there,”  ses  they,  “I  told 
you  so,  I knew  it  would  be  Joseph.” 

"What’s  I done,  Miss  Carline,” 
ses  I. 

“You  come  under  little  sister’s 
chicken  bone,  and  I do  blieve  she 
knew  you  was  comin  when  she  put 
it  over  the  dore.” 

"No  I didn’t — I didn’t  no  such 
thing,  now,”  ses  Miss  Mary,  and  her 
face  blushed  red  all  over. 

"Oh,  you  needn’t  deny  it,”  ses 
Miss  Kesiah,  “you  ’long  to  Joseph 
now,  jest  as  sure  as  ther’s  any  charm 
in  chicken  bones.” 

I knowd  that  was  a first  rate 
chance  to  say  something,  but  the 
dear  little  creater  looked  so  sorry 
and  kep  blushin  so,  I couldn’t  say 
nothin  zackly  to  the  pint,  so  I tuck 
a chair  and  reached  up  and  tuck 
down  the  bone  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket. 

“What  are  you  gwine  to  do  with 


that  old  bone  now,  Majer,”  ses  Miss 
Mary. 

"I’m  gwine  to  keep  it  as  long  as  I 
live,”  ses  I,  “as  Crismus  present  from 
the  handsomest  gall  in  Georgia.” 

When  I sed  that,  she  blushed 
worse  and  worse. 

"Ain’t  you  shamed,  Majer?”  ses 
she. 

“Now  you  ought  to  give  her  a 
Crismus  gift,  Joseph,  to  keep  all 
/ier  life,”  sed  Miss  Carline. 

“Ah,”  ses  old  Miss  Stallins, 
“when  I was  a gall  we  used  to  hang- 
up our  stockins ” 

“Why,  mother!’’  ses  all  of  ’em, 
“to  say  stockins  rite  afore ” 

Then  I felt  a little  streaked  too, 
cause  they  was  all  blushin  as  hard 
as  they  could. 

"Highty-tity!”  ses  the  old  lady— 
“what  monstrous  finement.  I’d 
like  to  know  what  harm  ther  is  in 
stockins.  People  now-a-days  is  git- 
tin  so  mealy-mouthed  they  can’t  call 
nothin  by  its  rite  name,  and  I don’t 
see  as  they’s  any  better  than  the  old 
time  people  was.  When  I was  a gall 
like  you,  child,  I use  to  hang  up  my 
stockins  and  git  ’em  full  of  presents.” 

The  gals  kep  laughin. 

"Never  mind,”  ses  Miss  Mary, 
"Majer’s  got  to  give  me  a Crismus 
gift— won’t  you,  Majer?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  ses  I “you  know  I 
promised  you  one.” 

“But  I didn’t  mean  that,”  ses  she. 

“I’ve  got  one  for  you,  what  I want 
you  to  keep  all  your  life,  but  it  would 
take  a two  bushel  bag  to  hold  it,” 
ses  I. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  kind,”  ses  she. 

“But  will  you  keep  it  as  long  as 
you  live?”  ses  I. 

“Certainly  I will,  Majer.’’ 

"Monstrous  finement  now-a- 
days— old  people  don’t  know  nothin 
bout  perliteness,”  said  old  Miss  Stal- 
lins, jest  gwine  to  sleep  with  her 
nittin  in  her  hand. 

"Now  you  hear  that.  Miss  Car- 
line,” ses  I.  “She  ses  she’ll  keep  it 
all  her  life.” 

“Yes,  I will,”  ses  Miss  Mary — 
“but  what  is  it?” 

“Never  mind,”  ses  I,  “you  hang 
up  a bag  big  enuff  to  hold  it  and 
you’ll  find  out  what  it  is,  when  you 
see  it  in  themornin.” 

Miss  Carline  winked  at  Miss 
Kesiah,  and  then  whispered  to  her — 
then  they  both  laughed  and  looked 
at  me  as  mischeivous  as  they  could. 
They  spicioned  something. 

“You’ll  be  sure  to  give  it  to  me 
now,  if  I hang  up  a bag,”  ses  Miss 
Mary. 


“And  promise  to  keep  it,”  ses  I. 

"Well,  I will,  cause  I know  that 
you  wouldn’t  give  me  nothin  that 
wasn’t  worth  keepin.” 

They  all  agreed  they  would  hang 
up  a bag  for  me  to  put  Miss  Mary’s 
Crismus  present  in,  in  the  back  porch, 
and  bout  nine  o’clock  I told  ’em  good 
evenin  and  went  home. 

I sot  up  till  mid-night,  and  when 
they  was  all  gone  to  bed  I went 
softly  into  the  back  gate,  and  went 
up  to  the  porch,  and  thar,  shore  e- 
nuff,  was  a grate  big  meal-bag 
hangin  to  the  jice.  It  wat  mon- 
strous unhandy  to  git  to  it,  but  I 
was  tarmined  not  to  back  out.  So 
I got  some  chairs  on  top  of  a bench 
and  got  hold  of  the  rope  and  let  my- 
self down  into  the  bag;  but  jest  as  I 
wms  gittin  in,  the  bag  swung  agin  the 
chairs,  and  down  they  went  with  a 
terrible  racket.  But  nobody  didn’t 
wake  up  but  old  Miss  Stallinses  grate 
big  cur  dog,  and  here  he  cum  rippin 
and  tarin  through  the  yard  like  rath, 
and  round  and  round  he  went  tryin 
to  find  what  was  the  matter.  I sot 
down  in  the  bag  and  didn’t  breathe 
louder  nor  a kitten,  for  fear  he’d 
find  me  out,  and  after  a while  he 
quit  barkin.  The  wind  begun  to 
blow  bominable  cold,  and  the  old 
bag  kep  turnin  round  and  swinging 
so  it  made  me  sea-sick  as  the  mis- 
chief. I was  fraid  to  move  for  fear 
the  rope  would  brake  and  let  me 
fall,  and  thar  I set  with  my  teeth 
ratlin  like  I had  a ager.  It  seemed 
like  it  would  never  come  daylight, 
and  I do  blieve  if  I didn’t  love  Miss 
Mary  so  powerful  I would  froze  to 
det’n;  for  my  hart  was  the  only  spot 
that  felt  warm,  and  it  didn’t  beat 
more’n  two  licks  a minit,  only  when 
I thought  how  she  would  be  sprised 
in  the  mornin,  and  then  it  went  in  a 
canter.  Bimeby  the  cussed  old  dog 
come  up  on  the  porch  and  begun  to 
smell  about  the  bag,  and  then  he 
barked  like  he  thought  he’d  treed 
something.  “Bow!  wow!  wow!”  ses 
he.  Then  he’d  smell  agin,  and  try 
to  git  up  to  the  bag.  “Git  out!” 
ses  I,  very  low,  for  fear  they  would 
hear  me.  “Bow!  wow!  wow!”  ses 
he.  “Be  gone!  you  bominable  fool,” 
ses  I,  and  I felt  all  over  in  spots,  for 
I spected  every  minit  he’d  nip  me, 
and  what  made  it  worse,  I didn’t 
know  whar  bouts  he’d  take  hold. 
“Bow!  wow!  wow!”  Then  I tried 
coaxin — “Come  here,  good  feller,” 
ses  I,  and  whistled  a little  to  him, 
but  it  wasn’t  no  use.  Thar  he  stood 
and  kep  up  his  eternal  whinin  and 
barkin,  all  night.  I couldn’t  tell 
when  daylight  was  breakin,  only  by 
the  chickens  crowin,  and  I was  mon- 
strous glad  to  hear  ’em,  for  if  I’d 
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had  to  stay  thar  one  hour  more,  I 
don’t  blieve  I’d  ever  ever  got  out  of 
that  bag  alive. 

Old  Miss  Stallins  come  out  fust, 
and  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  bag,  ses 
she, 

“What  upon  yeath  has  Joseph 
went  and  put  in  that  bag  for  Mary? 
I’ll  lay  its  a yearlin  or  some  live  ani- 
mal, or  Bruin  wouldn’t  bark  at  it 
so.’’ 

She  went  in  to  call  the  galls,  and 
1 set  thar,  shiverin  all  over  so  I 
couldn’t  hardly  speak  if  I tried  to — 
but  I didn’t  say  nothin.  Bimeby 
they  all  come  runnin  out. 

“My  lord,  what  is  it?”  ses  Miss 
Mary. 

“Oh,  its  alive.”  ses  Miss  Kesiah, 
“1  seed  it  move.” 

“Call  Cato,  and  make  him  cut 
the  rope,”  ses  Miss  Carline,  “and 
lets  see  what  it  is.  Come  here  Cato 
and  git  chis  bag  down.” 

“Don’t  hurt  it  for  the  world,” 
ses  Miss  Mary. 

Caio  untied  the  rope  that  was 
round  the  jice,  and  let  the  bag  down 
easy  on  the  floor,  and  I tumbled  out 
all  covered  with  corn  meal,  from  hed 
to  foot. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  ses  Miss 
Mary,  “if  it  aint  the  Majer  him- 
self!” 

“Yes,”  ses  I,  “and  you  know  you 
promised  to  keep  my  Crismus  present 
as  long  as  you  lived.” 

The  galls  laughed  themselves  al- 
most to  deth,  and  went  to  brushin 
off  the  meal  as  fast  as  they  could, 
sayin  they  was  gwine  to  hang  that 
bag  up  every  Crismus  til  they  got 
husbands  too.  Miss  Mary — bless 
her  bright  eyes— she  blushed  as 
butiful  as  a morninglory,  and  sed 
she’d  stick  to  her  word.  She  was 
rite  out  of  bed,  and  her  hair  wasn’t 
komed,  and  her  dress  wasn’t  fixt  at 
all,  but  the  way  she  looked  pretty 
was  rale  distractin.  Ido  believe  if 
I was  froze  stiff,  one  look  at  her 
charmin  face,  as  she  stood  lookin 
down  to  the  floor  with  her  rogish 
eyes,  and  her  bright  curls  fallin  all 
over  her  snowy  neck,  would  fotch’d 
me  too.  I tell  you  what,  it  was 
worth  hangin  in  a meal  bag  from 
one  Crismus  to  another  to  feel  as 
happy  as  I have  ever  sense. 

I went  home  after  we  had  the 
laugh  out,  and  set  by  the  fire  till  I 
got  thawed.  In  the  forenoon  all 
the  Stallinses  come  over  to  our  house 
and  we  had  one  of  the  greatest 
Crismus  dinners  that  ever  was  seed 
in  Georgia,  and  I don’t  blieve  a hap- 
pier company  ever  sot  down  to  the 
same  table.  Old  Miss  Stallins  and 
mother  settled  the  match,  and 
talked  over  every  thing  that  ever 


happened  in  their  families,  and 
laughed  at  me  and  Mary,  and  cried 
bout  ther  ded  husbands,  cause  they 
wasn't  alive  to  see  ther  children 
married . 

It’s  all  settled  now,  ’ceptwehaint 
sot  the  weddin  day.  I’d  like  to  have 
it  all  over  at  once,  but  young  galls 
always  like  to  be  engaged  a while, 
you  know,  so  I spose  I must  wait  a 
month  or  so.  Mary  (she  ses  1 
mustn’t  call  her  Miss  Mary  now) 
has  been  a good  deal  of  trouble  and 
botheration  to  me;  but  if  you  could 
see  her,  you  wouldn’t  think  I ought 
to  grudge  a little  sufferin  to  git 
sich  a sweet  little  wife. 

You  must  come  to  the  weddin  if 
you  possibly  kin.  I’ll  let  you  know 
when.  No  more  from 

Your  friend,  til  deth, 

Jos.  Jones. 

N.  B. — I like  to  forgot  to  tell  you 
bout  cousin  Pete.  He  got  snapt  on 
egnog  when  he  heard  of  my  ingage- 
ment,  and  he’s  ben  as  meller  as  hos- 
apple  ever  sense. 

Talent  Or  Goodness 

The  great  need  of  the  day  is  not  so 


much  more  talented  men,  bright 
men,  shrewd,  daring  persons  who 
will  attempt  anything  and  carry  it 
through;  but  men  of  superior  worth, 
sterling  character,  genuine  good- 
ness. The  type  of  men  that  we  need 
to-day  are  the  men  who  will  not  yield 
to  temptation  and  are  as  true  as 
steel.  The  times  need  men  who  wid 
not  do  a single  unfair  thing  — even 
though  it  may  be  within  the  pale  of 
legality.  The  great  and  crying  evil 
to-day  is  that  nearly  all  business  is 
done  on  an  unsound  basis.  Each 
man’s  aim  is  to  get  business  by  any 
means  possible;  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  result  of  it  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a thorough- 
ly honest  man  to  make  ends  meet. 
We  may  find  it  a difficult  task  but 
we  will  serve  our  day  and  generation 
more  nobly  if  we  will  put  character 
above  success,  and  if  we  strive  to  be 
good  before  we  strive  to  do  great 
things. — Young  Folks. 

You  never  lower  yoruself  when 
you  stoop  to  raise  another. — Ex. 
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By  ARTHUR  CHAMBERLAIN 


In  a small,  unpainted  house,  which 
was  little  more  than  a story-and-a- 
half  shack,  a thick,  square-cornered 
package  lay  on  a rough  pine  table. 

“Finished  at  last!”  A man  leaned 
over,  picking  up  the  package  with 
an  air  of  pride.  “Bring  me  a bag, 
Olive;  the  brown  one.  Our  year’s 
work,  daughter,  and  I’ve  kept  at  it 
until  the  very  last  minute!  The 
publishers  have  written  that  if  I 
don’t  get  that  manuscript  to  them 
by  sometime  to-morrow  the  publica- 
tion must  go  over  for  a year.” 

“They’ve  been  hurrying  you  for  the 
last  month,”  replied  Olive  Kellerham, 
a little  warmly.  She  left  the  room, 
but  was  back  almost  immediately, 
with  a bag  in  each  hand.  “It’s  like 
you,  daddy,  to  talk  about  ‘our’  year’s 
work,  when  you’ve  poked  and 
moused  and  tramped  all  over  the 
country,  seeing  things  that  nobody 
else  has  ever  seen  or  ever  could  see, 
and  writing  them  all  down  in  a bock 
that  is  going  to  make  you  famous — ” 

“Now,  daughter!”  her  father  pro- 
tested, with  a twinkle  in  his  eye. 
“Haven’t  you  been  my  little  house- 
keeper? Staying  here  with  your  old 
daddy,  without  a bit  of  fun,  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  write  his  na- 
ture book!  You’ve  no  idea  what  it’s 
meant  for  me  to  have  you  with  me, 
Olive,”  he  went  on  in  a serious,  af- 
fectionate tone.  “Your  dear  moth- 
er— ” He  checked  himself. 

“As  if  I’d  be  anywhere  else  in  the 
whole  wide  world!”  replied  Olive 
quickly,  in  tender  scorn.  “Here  are 
both  bags,  but  I think  that  the 
black  one’s  the  best-looking,  and  if 
you’re  going  back  to  civilization — ” 
“Very  well.”  Mr.  Kellerham  spoke 
with  a preoccupied  air,  glancing  at 
his  watch.  “Pack  the  black  one, 
then;  I shall  have  to  be  away  all 
day.  The  nearest  post-office  is  at 
Taversford;  if  I hurry  I can  get  there 
in  time  for  dinner,  though  the  after- 
noon mail  doesn’t  go  out  until  near- 
ly evening — there  are  only  two  mails 
a day,”  he  added  with  a little  gri- 
mace. “Much  as  ever  they’ll  get 
it  in  time,  anvway—  wish  I’d  started 
it  yesterday.’' 


“When  you  waited  because  you 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  your  facts  and 
sat  up  about  all  last  night,  writing!” 
retorted  Olive  tenderly  reproachful. 

“That’s so!”  admitted  her  father 
cheerfully.  “You  pack  while  I dress,” 
he  added,  going  up  the  primitive 
.stairway  that  led  to  a chamber 
through  an  opening  in  the  unplaned 
boards. 

Olive  picked  up  the  black  bag  as 
he  disappered.  “Why,  this  bag’s 
full!”  she  murmured,  opening  the 
bag  and  peering  in.  “Oh,  I remem- 
ber!’' she  went  on  to  herself.  “The 
lock  broke,  so  we  have  used  the  bag 
for  odds  and  ends.  Well  X,m  glad 
that  the  brown  bag’s  all  right,”  she 
ended,  placing  the  package  in  the 
brown  bag  with  sundry  adjuncts  to  a 
toilet. 

Her  father  descended  shortly, 
dressed  for  a cross-country  tramp. 
“I’m  all  ready,”  he  announced. 
“Give  me  the  bag,  and — ” 

Olive  held  up  an  admonitory  fin- 
ger. “Sure  and  certain  you’re  all 
ready,  daddy?  Haven’t  left  any- 
thing? Feel  in  your  pockets.” 

Her  father  plunged  his  hand  into 
one  pocket  after  another.  “No 
— not  this  time-hold  on,  though! 
Declare  if  I haven’t  nearly  gone  off 
without  mypocketbook — it  must  be 
in  my  room;  climb  up  and  get  it, 
Olive,  that’s  a good  child!  And, 
Olive”  he  called  after  her,  “you’d 
better  put  the  room  to  rights  while 
you’re  there.  Found  it?”  he  queried, 
as  Olive’s  face  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs.  “Good!  Don’t  bother 
to  come  down,  toss  it  to  me — all 
right!  Good-bye;  I’ll  try  to  be  back 
by  supper  time.” 

“I  hope  you  will;  good-bye!’  called 
Olive  from  her  perch,  half  out  of 
sight. 

The  room  put  in  order,  Olive  ling- 
ered, reluctant  to  leave  it.  Down 
stairs  was  pleasant  enough;  but  this 
little  chamber,  tucked  away  under 
the  eaves,  seemed  a particularly  cozy 
nook  for  reading. 

“Well,  I suppose  I’d  better  go 
down,”  she  decided  finally.  “There’s 
always  more  or  less  picking  up,”  she 


went  on,  going  slowly  down  the  rude 
flight  of  steps. 

As  she  glanced  around  the  large, 
low-studded  room — parlor,  dinning- 
room  and  study,  all  in  one — her  eyes 
fell  upon  a leather  bag,  and  she 
stopped  short  with  a perplexed  look. 

“Why,  that’s  the  brown  bag!”  she 
murmured.  “I  meant  to  use  the 
black  one,  and  I told  father  so — but 
the  black  one — ” She  gave  a little 
cry  of  dismay,  hurrying  forward. 
“Oh,  it  can’t  be!”  she  muttered. 
“Perhaps  he  unpacked — ” Catching 
up  the  brown  bag  she  opened  it 
hastily;  there,  amid  its  other  con- 
tents, lay  the  package  of  precious 
manuscript. 

Olive  dropped  into  the  big  wicker 
rocker — her  father’s  favorite  chair. 
“He — he’ll  never  know  till  he  gets 
clear  to  Taversford!”  she  half  sob- 
bed. “Oh,  why  didn’t  I think  to 
tell  him— but,  of  course,  I thought 
I’d  hand  him  the  bag,  anyway — and 
I was  up  stairs,  where  I couldn’t  see 
— oh,  he  can’t  ever  get  back  in  time 
to  do  any  good,  and  the  book  won’t  be 
out  for  a ye — year!” 

After  staring  straight  before  her 
for  half  a minute,  Olive  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  a determined  air. 

“This  won’t  do,  Olive  Kellerham!” 
she  declared  sternly.  “Crying  like 
a baby,  instead  of-- 1 must  get  that 
package  to  him!  Justus  if  a long 
tramp  was  worth  talking  about,  to 
save  daddy  from  such  a disappoint- 
ment! Even  if  I can’t  walk  as  fast 
as  he  can,  I shall  get  there  in  time 
for  that  mail  train:  he  said  it  didn’t 
leave  till  ’most  evening.” 

Olive  had  pulled  on  here  boots 
while  she  talked  to  herself,  and  was 
now  trying  to  button  them  with  her 
fingers  rather  than  to  lose  time 
hunting  up  a buttonhook;  they  were 
old  boots,  fortunately,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded after  a struggle.  “I’ll  take 
this  shawl  on  my  arm,”  she  decided, 
“it  may  be  cool  coming  back  in  the 
evening:  and  this  old  Tam  is  better 
than  a hat.” 

She  buckled  a cartridge  belt,  with 
its  dangling  revolver,  around  her 
waist.  “It’s  a nuisance,  but  daddy 
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insists  on  my  carrying  it,”  she  went 
on,  reflectively,  and  seizing  the 
the  package,  with  the  shawl  on  her 
arm,  hurried  out  of  doors  and  down 
the  little  footpath  that  led  over  field 
and  through  forest  to  civilization— 
and  the  mail. 

Olive’s  way  dropped  down  the  hill- 
side on  which  the  house  was  built, 
stretching  along  over  scrubby  fields 
covered  with  underbrush,  through  a 
little  grove  and  on  up  a steadily 
steepening  slope  to  the  summit  of 
Overtop  Hill,  where  one  might  gaze 
for  miles  in  any  direction,  seeing 
nothing  of  civilization  but  the  possi- 
ble glint  of  sunshine  on  some  spire 
or  dome  in  Taversford,  far  away 
toward  the  horizon. 

‘‘Wish  I’d  left  this  shawl  at  home,” 
she  murmured,  trudging  across  the 
fields  in  the  steadily  increasing  heat 
of  the  forenoon.  ‘‘There’s  Valenook 
Grove  just  a little  ways  off,  and  then 
comes  the  climb  up  Overtop;  it’ll  be 
cool  up  there,  though!”  she  encour- 
aged herself,  pushing  briskly  ahead. 

After  a few  minutes’  rest  in  the 
shady  grove,  she  started 
on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill.  ‘‘I  do  believe  that 
I’m  getting  my  second 
wind!”  she  exulted,  as 
the  path  climbed  stead- 
ily upwards.  Once  on 
the  summit,  she  drop- 
ped down  on  the  grass 
with  a little  sigh  of 
content. 

‘‘Why  this  tramp  isn’t 
going  to  be  anything 
but  fun— just  fun!”  she 
assured  herself.  ‘‘I 
wouldn’t  wonder  if  I 
were  in  Taversford  in 
time  to  have  dinner  with 
daddy-— and  how  glad 
he’ll  be  to  get  that  pack- 
age, and  in  season  too!” 

She  stood  up,  and, 
turning  slowly  around, 
sent  her  gaze  circling 
over  the  country  that 
stretched  out  before  her 
on  every  side — the  little 
hill  from  which  she  had 
started,  the  house  blend- 
ed indistinguis  h a b 1 y 
with  its  immediate  back- 
ground, the  irregular 
blot  made  by  the  grove 
in  the  fields,  the  rolling 
country  to  right  and  left 
of  the  of  the  trail,  and 
far  a heal,  the  gleam 
here  and  there  of  the 
Winnikotok  River,  on 
whose  farther  bank  lay 
Taversford. 

“I  don’t  believe 


there’s  a cloud  anywhere  in  the  sky,” 
murmured  Olive.  Just  then  her 
gaze  caught  a little  gray  blur,  well 
ahead  and  far  away  to  windward;  it 
did  not  look  exactly  like  a cloud,  it 
was  too  sharply  defined  for  fog. 
Olive  looked  at  it  steadily  and  scruti- 
nizingly,  ‘‘It’s  fire!”  she  decided, 
nodding  her  head  soberly.  ‘‘Oh,  I 
hope  I shan’t  have  to  go  round  about 
to  keep  clear  of  it!  Why  can’t 
people  be  more  careful!” 

More  than  once,  when  afield  with 
her  father,  Olive  had  been  obliged 
to  make  wide  detours  to  avoid  the 
sweep  of  some  grass  fire,  the  result 
of  a careless  camper’s  oversight,  who 
had  failed  to  stamp  out  the  embers 
of  his  camp  fire  before  starting  out 
on  the  trail;  at  times  they  had  come 
on  smouldering  grass  and  twigs,  and 
whatever  her  father’s  haste  to  gain 
some  special  post  of  observation,  or 
to  reach  home  after  a long  tramp, 
they  never  left  the  spot  until  the  last 
indication  of  fire  had  disappeared. 

Olive  studied  the  location  of  the 
fire  more  critically.  ‘‘It  is  up-wind,” 


she  muttered,  ‘‘but  it’s  a long  way 
off;  it’s  going  to  reach  low  ground 
pretty  soon  where  t here’ll  be  swamps, 
and  maybe  that'll  be  the  end  of  it. 
There’s  only  oneway  it  can  go  so  as 
to  bother  me,  and  that’s  down  along 
Lone  Tree  Ridge  into  Mile  End 
Woods,  but  it  won’t  do  that  unless 
the  wind  shifts.  Well — the  sooner 
1 travel  along’  the  better!” 

Down  the  hill  and  across  a gentle 
slope  covered  with  low  underbrush, 
Olive  tramped  forward  to  the  woods 
that  stretched  to  the  Winnikotok 
River.  As  she  came  to  where  the 
trail  disappeared  under  the  tall  trees 
she  was  conscious  that  the  wind  no 
longer  blew  almost  directly  in  her 
face.  She  paused  with  a momentary 
uneasiness.  “It’s  the  forest— it 
breaks  the  force  of  the  wind,’’  she 
muttered  to  herself.  A brisk  little 
gust  fanned  her  suddenly;  it  struck 
her  side  wise,  and  Olive’s  forehead 
wrinkled. 

“Oh,  well!  The  forest  turned  the 
wind,  I suppose — I won’t  believe  that 
the  wind  has  really  changed!”  she 
cried  defiantly,  hurry- 
ing into  the  shade  of 
Mile  End  Woods. 

The  trail  lay  straight 
ahead,  and  Olive  stepped 
along  briskly,  feeling 
much  cooler  now  that 
she  was  out  of  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  although  lit- 
tle flickers  of  sunlight 
crept  down  between  the 
branches  of  the  great 
trees,  dappling  the  path. 
She  came  at  last  to  a 
little  clearing,  where  she 
stopped,  turning  slowly 
around,  head  tilted  back- 
wards and  nostrils  snuf- 
fing the  air;  as  she  faced 
squarely  around  in  her 
tracks,  she  caught  the 
acrid  scent,  slight,  but 
perceptible,  of  burning 
vegetation. 

“The  wind  has  shifted 
and  the  fire  is  chasing 
me!”  she  murmured. 
“If  I were  in  the  open 
I might  set  a back  fire 
in  the  grass  or  run  across 
and  outflank  the  fire;  but 
I can’t  start  a grass  fire 
here  in  the  woods  and 
I couldn’t  make  my  way 
through  them,  off  th 
trail.  No,  I must  stick 
to  the  trail  and  go  on 
as  fast  as  possible;  th" 
river  can’t  be  far 
away.” 

Olive  pushed  ahea  ’ 

rapidly,  but  the  acrid 
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sting  in  the  air  increased.  There 
was  a sense  of  growing  heat; 
squirrels  came  chattering  across  the 
trail,  an  antlered  deer  faced  her  for 
an  instant  with  startled  eyes  before 
he  vanished  across  her  path;  a black 
bear  lumbered  into  view.  Olive 
reached  for  her  revolver,  but  the 
bear,  like  herself,  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  get  over  the  ground  as 
fast  as  possible;  he  was  out  of  sight 
before  she  could  aim. 

As  he  disappeared,  Olive  looked 
about  her  a little  grimly.  “Maybe 
it  doesn’t  so  much  matter  about  you, 
Olive  Kellerham,”  she  told  herself 
fiercely;  “but  your  daddy  mustn’t 
lose  his  whole  year’s  work— the 
book  that’s  going  to  make  him 
famous!”  Deep  down  m her  heart. 
Olive  knew  that  she  was  more  preci- 
ous to  her  father  than  any  fame 
could  ever  be,  but  she  shrank  from 
admitting  this  as  she  hurried  forward. 

The  trail  sloped  down  into  a little 
swamp  that  gave  a slight  coolness  to 
the  air. 

Olive  paused  a moment;  bending 
down  over  the  logs  that  formed  the 
crossing,  she  soaked  her  handker- 
chief in  the  water  and  bound  it  over 
her  nose  and  mouth.  Placing  the 
package  carefully  at  her  side,  she 
rapidly  unwound  her  shawl  and  dip- 
ped it  into  the  water,  hurrying  on 
with  the  streaming  shawl  on  one  arm 
and  the  package  under  the  other. 

By  this  time  the  air  had  grown 
distinctly  smoky;  Olive  could  hear 
sharp  crackles  above  a deeper  note 
— the  roar  of  the  advancing  fire. 
She  plunged  forward,  the  heat  in- 
creased; pressing  the  wet  shawl  to 
the  handkerchief  bound  across  her 
face,  she  gained  a little  relief  from 
the  parchingair;  the  package  felthot 
under  her  arm,  she  wound  the  wet 
shawl  around  it  as  she  stumbled  on. 

The  trail  turned  sharply;  rounding 
the  bend  she  caught  a glimpse  of 
glistening  water  not  faraway.  “It’s 
the  river!”  she  cried,  rushing  for- 
ward. Through  the  smoke-dimmed 
air  she  could  see  men  work;  one 
figure  started  toward  her;  she  felt 
herself  grasped  and  dragged  rapidly 
along,  out  onto  the  wooden  bridge 
and  across  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  still  clutching  the  shawl  with 
its  precious  contents.  A face  bent 
over  her. 

“Olive!  Daughter!”  Olive  drew  a 
deep  breath  as  the  handkerchief  was 
pulled  away.  “You — you  took  the 
wrong  bag,  daddy!”  she  whispered, 
as  her  father  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

“Olive!  What  do  you  mean?”  her 
father  demanded,  releasing  her. 

“You  took  the  wrong  bag,”  per- 


sisted Olive  wearily.  “The  black 
one — your  book  manuscript— was  in 
the  brown  one — I---.”  She  stopped. 
“I’m  dreadfully  tired,  daddy!”  she 
whispered  apologetically. 

“Don’t  bother  any  more  now, 
dear;  you’re  safe,  that’s  enough,” 
her  father  soothed  her.  “Here! 
Rest  your  head  on  this  shawl. 
What’s  this,  wrapped  up  in  it? 
My  book  manuscript?”  He  stood 
staring  down  at  Olive,  who  smiled 
back  at  him. 

“1 — I brought  it  to  you,  daddy!” 
she  mumured,  as  he  kissed  her. 

“To  think,  Olive!”  exclaimed  her 
father,  as  the  two  standing  together 
some  hours  later  at  the  post-office, 
saw  the  package  tumbled  into  a 
mail-sack,  “that  I should  have  been 
worrying  because  of  a little  delay  in 
publication  when  you  were  running 
before  that  fire  to  bring  me  my  man- 
uscript! Don’t  ever  do  it  again, 
daughter;  not  for  a thousand  manu- 
scripts! You  ought  to  have  gone 
back  when  you  saw  that  fire.” 

“Perhaps  I ought,”  replied  Olive, 
half  serious,  half  laughing,  “but  I’m 
not  a bit  sorry  that  I went  ahead. 
Don’t  you  suppose,  daddy,  that  I 
take  any  interest  in  ‘our  years  work’? 

Oh,  daddy!”  she  cried,  with  a lit- 
tle break  in  her  voice  for  all  her 
twinkling  eyes,  “do  you  suppose 
that  I was  going  to  have  you  wait 
a year  for  fame— ‘our’  fame?’’ 


CLARENCE  0.  KUESTER. 

You  see  that  picture  on  the  first 
page — that  represents  Mr.  Clarence 
O.  Kuester,  a good-looking  man  of 
thirty-six,  who  dates  all  that  he  does 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  a son 
of  the  late  F.  Kuester  and  Rixy 
Horne  Kuester,  and  a nephew  of  the 
late  Ashley  Horne.  Mr.  Kuester  has 
always  lived  in  Charlotte,  and  no  pow- 
er could  induce  him  to  change  his 
date  line. 

From  a friend  I have  gathered 
some  rather  interesting  things  in  the 
iife  of  this  live  wire.  I have  no 
apology  for  making  them  public,  for 
in  them  are  lessons  worthy  of  emu- 
lation by  the  young  and  by  those  who 
are  not  so  young.  His  people  were 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
there  was  no  real  necessity  for  forc- 
ing this  young  fellow  into  work.  But 
early  in  life,  he  went  at  it.  He  took 
only  a common  school  education  un- 
der the  lat°  Captain  Wiley  A.  Bar- 
rier, a schoolmaster  every  inch  of 
him.  and  concluded  his  education  un- 
der Major  J.  G.  Baird,  who  succeeded 
Capt.  Barrier  in  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  best,  most  successful  and 
practical  schools  the  state  ever  en- 


joyed. Clarence  Kuester  was  just 
fourteen  when  he  completed  the 
course  in  this  school. 

During  that  time  he  carried  news- 
papers in  the  city  of  Charlotte  for 
$1.00  per  week.  He  placed  this  mon- 
ey in  the  Mechanic  Perpetual  Build- 
ing & Loan  Association,  carrying 
four  shares  until  they  matured. 
This  was  his  first  start  in  saving  mon- 
ey. I understand  than  he  still  car- 
ries B.  & L.  and  is  director  of  one  of 
Charlotte’s  most  influential  and 
successful  institutions  of  this  kind. 

Young  Kuester  had  no  aspirations 
for  a professional  life  but  craved  the 
honor  of  being  a plain,  earnest  busi- 
ness man.  He  began  in  the  grocery 
business  at  the  age  of  fourteen  under 
Mr.  R.  E.  Young,  as  an  ordinars 
clerk.  After  following  this  for  two 
years,  he  went  on  the  road  as  a trav- 
eling salesman.  He  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  best  salesman 
in  his  line  that  ever  left  Charlotte, 
save  one,  the  late  Henry  Klueppel- 
berg,  who  bore  the  reputation  of 
the  very  best.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  Mr.  Kuester  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  the  Durham-Kluep- 
pelberg  Company.  Five  years  later 
this  successful  company  became  the 
Kuester-Pharr  Company;  and  five 
years  after  this  it  became  the  Kues- 
ter-Lowe  Company,  which  is  install- 
ed in  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
wholesale  grocery  plant  in  the  state, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
and  succeeding  most  splendidly. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
manifested  a strong  adherence,  if 
we  judge  by  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  acts,  to  two  purposes  or 
decisions:  first,  to  live  a clean  life 
and  be  a gentleman;  and,  second, 
to  be  public  spirited  and  give  back 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives 
that  portion  that  he  thinks  belongs 
to  the  general  community  in  which 
he  lives,  for  allowing  him  to  succeed 
and  make  money  in  it’s  midst. 
These  seem  verily  to  be  the  moving 
impulses  of  Mr.  Kuester’s  public 
and  private  life. 

I know  him  best  through  the  gen- 
eral estimate  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances place  upon  him.  1 
know  him  as  a restless  factor  in  all 
that  warrants  a growth  and  a bet- 
terment of  Charlotte.  I know  him 
as  liberal,  helpful,  and  considerate  of 
every  good  cause— these  things  his 
neighbors  have  told  me,  and  more. 

The  very  best  thing  I could  wish 
for  Charlotte  or  any  community 
would  be  to  wish  for  them  a dozen 
Clarence  Kuesters— something  worth 
while  would  then  be  starting  and 
doing  every  hour  by  daylight. 
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Resources  and  Opportunities  in  North 
Carolina. 

(Concluded  from  Page  7.) 

that  has  commenced  in  the  Stare 
means  a revolution  in  industrial 
things,  with  North  Carolina  as  a 
cradle  of  expansion  and  a training 
ground.  Ten  years  from  now  the 
electrical  atmosphere  of  industrial 
North  Carolina  will  be  a marvel. 

You  realize  the  opportunities. 
How  can  the  press  help  to  develop 
them?  By  becoming  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  what  is  here.  We  know 
of  many  opportunities,  but  there  are 
many  we  have  overlooked.  We 
must  become  familiar  with  as  many 
as  possible,  and  get  our  peode  to 
know  and  appreciate  them.  My  peo- 
ple laughed  at  me  for  an  enthusiast 
when  I told  them  North  Carolina  has 
the  best  climate  in  the  United  States. 
I showed  them  the  weather  bureau 
statistics  which  tell  that  in  every 
state  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
except  New  York  and  New  England 
the  thermometer  goes  higher  in  sum- 
mer than  in  North  Carolina.  They 
are  surprised  when  I tell  them  the 
Catawba  has  power  enough  to 
turn  all  the  wheels  of  Connecticut, 
a prominent  factory  state,  or  that 
one  big  dam  building  on  the  Yadkin 
would  run  two-thirds  of  all  the 
wheels  in  Vermont.  The  newspapers 
must  put  these  things  before  the 
people  vigorously.  In  the  North 
and  East,  North  Carolina  is  an  un- 
known region,  almost  as  far  out  of 
public  knowledge  as  Roosevelt’s  river 
of  doubt  in  the  Amazon  country. 
Every  North  Carolina'  newspaper 
should  have  several  exchanges  in  the 
North  and  in  New  England  that 
w hat  is  printed  might  be  passed  along 
to  people  elsewhere. 

The  newspaper  must  be  a clearing 
house  for  information  concerning 
the  state,  the  county  and  the  town. 
Every  new  farm,  every  new  factory, 
every  new  thing  that  tells  of  devel- 
opment and  expansion  shoud  get  a 
place  on  the  first  page  with  a two 
stick  head.  I figure  in  our  paper 
that  building  a dozen  new  tobacco 
barns  on  Pinebluff  farm  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  Congress  or  governor. 

An  example  of  this  helpful  enthusi- 
asm is  the  Southern  Pines  Tourist, 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  develop- 
ment factors  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
a model  village  newspaper. 

I don’t  mind  telling  you  a trade 
secret  if  you  will  go  home  and  profit 
by  it.  Every  time  we  start  some- 
thing new  over  in  Hoke  county  we 
try  to  tell  it  to  the  Observer,  the 
News  and  Observer,  the  Star  and 


all  the  other  papers  that  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  State.  They 
can’t  keep  a secret  and  they  tell  it 
to  their  readers  and  every  few  days 
you  notice  that  something  new  is 
breaking  loose  in  the  Sandhills.  I 
don’t  know  whether  our  section  is 
any  better  than  yours,  but  we  go 
on  the  theory  that  our  section  is  the 
best  on  earth,  and  our  favored  bird 
is  not  the  American  eagle,  but  the 
wise  old  hen  who  makes  a note  of 
the  occurrence  every  time  she  lays 
an  egg,  and  alludes  to  it  several 
times  during  the  day,  before  and 
after  laying  it.  We  believe  in  ad- 
vertising. 

It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  op- 
portunities in  North  Carolina.  We 
could  accommodate  in  this  state 
many  millions  of  people.  People  is 
what  we  lack.  We  lack  people  be- 
cause the  rest  of  this  country, 
which  is  supplying  settlers  for  all 
the  United  states  and  Canada,  does 
not  know  North  Carolina.  Within 
the  next  year,  and  nearly  every  year, 
a million  or  more  Americans  will 
hunt  new  homes.  They  will  not  find 
anything  better  than  North  Caro- 
lina, but  they  will  go  elsewhere  for 
want  of  knowledge  of  North  Caro- 
lina. You  who  print  papers  in  the 
tobacco  belt  soould  get  some  of  your 
papers  into  the  hands  of  people  in  the 
tobacco  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 
You  in  the  corn  counties  should  be 
in  touch  with  people  in  the  corn 
country  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  climate  of  the  North  and  West 
is  fierce  and  people  are  running 
away  from  it  constantly.  Our  cli- 
mate is  one  of  our  greatest  assets 
and  when  it  is  known  what  a climate 
we  have  and  what  other  advantages 
we  will  get  people. 

We  should  have  an  aggressive  pub- 
ilcity  bureau  in  the  association.  The 
Western  states  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  settle  their 
country  which  is  not  half  so  attrac- 
tive as  ours,  but  they  settle  it,  and 
get  their  money  back  in  the  increas- 
ed business.  They  get  marvelous 
and  rapid  results.  If  California, 
with  the  hustle  those  folks  have, 
should  unite  the  rainfall  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  climate  to  their 
hustle  they  would  make  five  million 
bales  of  cotton  a year  and  spin  it. 
On  the  sandy  lands  of  this  state  could 
be  made  cotton  to  clothe  miliions  of 
the  people  of  Europe  if  farmers  were 
here  to  use  the  available  cheap  land. 
The  United  States  makes  fifteen 
million  bales  of  cotton  a year. 
The  cotton  states  of  the  South 
constitute  the  only  part  of  the 
globe  that  makes  enough  cotton  to 


satisfy  its  needs.  In  the  United 
States  we,  each  of  us  use  an  average 
of  about  thirty  pounds  of  cotton  a 
year.  In  most  of  the  w orld  the  aver- 
age amount  for  each  individual  is 
not  above  three  pounds.  To  provide 
the  world  liberally  with  cotton 
would  take  a crop  of  a hundred  and 
fifty  million  bales  a year.  North 
Carolina  is  the  safest  cotton  state  on 
earth,  and  raises  more  to  the  acre 
than  any  other  state.  Halt  the 
world  has  never  yet  had  naif  enough 
clothes  to  be  cumfortable  because 
there  was  never  enough.  North  Car- 
olina is  making  more  cotton  goods 
every  day,  and  every  day  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  expanding  into 
the  figures  of  gigantic  importance. 
The  work  is  to  be  done.  We  need 
more  people  to  do  it.  As  far  as  we 
can  see  we  will  never  reach  our  limit 
in  this  state.  We  have  no  limit  of 
rainfall  and  sunshine.  We  have 
land  enough  to  stagger  our  concep- 
tion. What  we  lack  is  people.  We 
need  to  show  people  that  anything 
that  can  be  done  in  any  section  of 
the  United  States  can  be  done  to  a 
little  better  advantage  here,  with 
few  exceptions.  We  can  make  as 
good  cantaloupes  as  Colorado,  and  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  market.  Yet 
Rocky  ford  melons  are  known  every 
where  ana  Scotland  county  melons 
sell  for  Rocky  Fords. 

Think  what  rainless  Montana  or 
Idaho,  would  do  with  our  rainfall 
and  convenience  to  market.  Yet 
those  people  are  no  more  intelligent 
or  industrious  than  our  people. 
They  simply  have  to  pump  or  drown 
out  there,  and  they  pump  and  show 
other  people  they  can  pump.  The 
Lord  has  been  too  good  in  this  state. 
Here  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  pump, 
and  we  overlook  the  amazing  advan- 
tages. We  do  not  appreciate  them 
sufficiently  to  talk  of  them  to  others. 

I think  you  understand  as  well  as  I 
can  tell  you  that  here  is  a land  of 
boundless  possibilities.  If  I were  to 
be  asked  how  many  people  North 
Carolina  could  sustain  in  comfort  I 
would  say  that  Belgium  sustains 
thirteen  times  as  many  people  to  the 
square  mile  as  we  do,  and  they  seem 
to  live  in  comfort  there,  and  with 
not  so  much  of  natural  advantage 
to  depend  on.  Using  Belgium  as 
an  illustration  I would  say  that  thir- 
teen times  as  many  people  as  we 
have  now,  or  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, would  be  about  the  figure  I 
would  recommend  to  start  with. 
When  we  get  that  many  we  could 
figure  on  how  many  more  to  think 
about.  Belgium  has  about  as  much 
territory  as  the  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina,  and  as  many  people  as  both 
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the  Carolinas,  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
which  is  all  that  need  be  said  about 
the  room  for  people  in  this  state. 

To  promote  development  we  must 
get  people.  I don’t  count  myself  an 
old  man,  yet  I remember  when  we 
spoke  of  Ohio  as  out  West.  From 
the  day  when  this  government  was 
established  it  has  been  an  average 
of  only  a little  more  than  three  years 
between  new  states.  The  people  to 
make  new  states  are  increasing  fas- 
ter now  than  ever.  The  new  states 
are  all  made.  The  people  will  go  on 
making  farms  and  factories  and  towns 
and  communities,  and  they  will  fol- 
low the  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
finding  the  place  if  they  know  where 
those  lines  are.  To  show  them  is 
our  task.  To  get  those  people  is 
our  need.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
to  be  had. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
work  ourselves,  then  to  show  our 
home  people  that  we  have  nere  some- 
thing that  should  be  made  known 
to  those  of  the  big  world  who  are 
looking  for  a chance  to  do  some- 
teing  for  themselves.  We  must  a- 
rouse  our  own  State  that  it  will  help 
us  to  attract  attention.  Then  we 
must  go  after  settlers.  The  papers 
must  furnish  information.  The  pa- 
pers must  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people.  Then  the  papers  must 
lead  the  campaign  of  publicity. 

You  must,  each  one,  constitute 
yourself  the  aggressive  agent  of 
development  of  your  county  and 
your  community,  make  your  paper  its 
enthusiastic  organ,  and  then  as  one 
of  my  darkies  said  one  day  while 
wwestling  with  a piece  of  obstreper- 
ous beef,  you  must  chaw  for  godsake. 

When  you  get  your  job  started, 
stay  with  it.  Of  all  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  about  me,  as 
long  as  I can  remember  the  one  that 
pleased  me  most  was  that  of  a man 
who  said  of  me:  “That  fellow  never 
knows  when  to  quit.” 

Frend  let  us  go  home  from  here  de- 
termined to  cut  out  the  muffler,  open 
the  throttle  wide,  advising  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  excuse  the  dust  as 
North  Carolina  whips  past. 

Net  for  Him  to  Rejoice. 

“You  say  you  haven’t  anything  to 
be  thanl  fu  for?”  said  the  clergyman 
to  one  ot  h s parishioners.  “Why, 
look  at  your  neighbor.  Hayes,  he  has 
just  lost  his  wife  by  influenza.” 
“Well,”  said  tht  parishioner,  “that 
don’t  do  me  any  good;  I ain’t  Hayes” 
—Dallas  News. 

Good  air  is  good  medicine  for  all 
of  us  all  of  the  time. 


A WELCOME. 

[Address  of  welcome  by  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Russell  to  The  King’s  Daughters, 
at  Rockingham  convention,  July 
17th.] 

As  we  stand  tonight  in  a county  of 
North  Carolina  settled  by  the  can- 
ny Scotch,  a county  in  which  sleeps 
the  dust  of  two  children  of  the 
Scotch  heroine,  Flora  McDonald,  a 
county  still  so  Scotch  that  the  tax- 
list  reads  like  the  roll-call  of  a 
Highland  Clan,  I need  not  apologise 
for  telling  you  this  little  Scotch  story: 

“In  the  good  old  days  when  every 
man’s  house  was  a castle,  when  it 
was  not  a hut,  or  a hole  in  the 
ground,  Lauchlan  McLaughlin,  Laird 
of  Drumtorhty,  held  high  festival  in 
his  baronial  hall.  Outside  a wild 
storm  beat  and  howled  about  the 
granite  towers,  inside  huge  fires  roar- 
ed and  the  light  of  many  torches  lit 
up  fierce  faces  of  the  guests  gathered 
around  the  festal  board. 

“Chosen  friends  of  their  host  they 
were,  boon  companions  on  many  a 
wild  foray,  close  comrades  on  many 
a bloody  field,  loyal  followers  of  the 
haughty  chieftain  whose  stern  glance 
swept  the  dark  faces  before  him. 

“Suddenly  the  horn  that  hung  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  castle  sounded 
loud  and  clear,  some  belated  travel- 
ler was  seeking  shelter  from  the 
night  and  the  storm.  After  close 
inspection  thro’  his  barred  window 
the  grim  warder  decided  to  admit 
the  slender  youth  who  sought  en- 
trance. With  clanking  chains  and 
creaking  hinges  the  drawbridge  fell, 
the  stranger  spurred  his  tired  steed 
across  tne  moat,  dismounted  in  the 
court-vard  and  was  led  into  tne  pres- 
ence of  the  lord  of  the  castle.  The 
boy  bowed  low  before  the  old  man  and 
humbly  asked  shelter  for  the  night, 
warmth  from  the  blazing  hearth 
before  which  the  whimpering  deer 
hounds  basked,  food  from  the  groan- 
ing table  before  him,  stable  comfort 
for  his  exhausted  horse.  In  reply 
the  old  warrior  silently  raised  a sil- 
ver goblet,  filled  it  brimming  full 
with  crimson  wine  and  replaced  it 
upon  the  table  without  one  word. 
Thus  signifying  that  his  house  and 
table  were  full,  there  was  no  room 
for  the  homeless  wanderer. 

Blushing  deeply  at  the  rude  re- 
pulse, yet  with  undaunted  spirit  the 
youth  caught  up  a snow-white  rose 
leaf  from  where  it  had  fallen  from 
a crystal  vase  and  gently  placed  it 
on  top  the  brimming  wine.  The  cup 
might  be  full,  yet  there  was  room 
for  one  more!  Instantly  the  grimed 
archer  rang  with  shouts  of  apprecia- 
tion, the  boy’s  wit  had  won  for  him 


what  was  denied  his  sore  need.” 

The  Silver  Cross  Circle  of  Rocking- 
ham is  host  to-night  to  its  friends; 
you  have  come  our  invited  and  hon- 
ered  guests,  chosen  friends  in  many 
a foray  against  suffering  and  sin, 
close  comrades  in  many  a battle  a- 
gainst  poverty  and  ignorance,  loyal 
followers  of  The  King  whose  scepter 
is  a cross. 

Our  city,  our  homes,  our  hearts 
are  wide  open  to  you  all,  and  there 
is  always  room  for  one  more. 

The  Wizard  Of  The  Alphabet. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  a strange 
letter  “S”  is?  It  is  a serpent  in  dis- 
guise. Listen — voucan  hear  it  hiss. 
It  is  the  wizard  of  the  alphabet.  It 
gives  possession  and  mulF.plies  in- 
definitely by  its  touch.  It  changes 
a pear  into  a spear,  a word  into  a 
sword,  a laughter  into  slaughter. 
Farmers  have  to  watch  it  closely. 
It  will  make  scorn  of  his  corn,  and 
reduce  every  peck  to  a speck.  Some- 
times he  finds  it  useful . If  he  needs 
more  room  for  his  stock  it  will 
change  a table  into  a stable  for 
him;  and  if  he  is  short  of  hay  he 
he  can  get  a row  of  tacks  and  it  will 
turn  them  into  stacks.  He  must  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  let  his  nails 
lie  loose,  for  the  serpent’s  breath 
will  turn  them  into  snails.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  an  engine  about  his 
farm,  he  need  not  have  any  coal  or 
water  to  work  it;  let  the  serpent 
glide  before  his  horses,  the  team 
will  turn  into  steam.  If  ever  you 
get  hurt,  call  the  serpent  to  your 
aid.  Instantly  your  pain  will  be  in 
Spain.  Be  sure  to  take  it  with  you 
the  next  time  you  climb  the  moun- 
tain, if  you  desire  to  witness  a mar- 
vel; it  Will  mate  the  peak  speak. 
But  do  not  let  it  come  near  you 
while  you  are  reading,  it  will  make 
the  tale  stale. — Walter  League  Mes- 
senger. 

Robt.  Lee  Doughton,  Congressman 

From  the  8th  North  Carolina. 

(Concluded  From  Page  6.) 
great  enthusiasm,  for  re-election  to 
the  64th  Congress.  Among  wise  poli- 
ticians and  people  well  versed  in  elec- 
tion matters  his  election  is  regarded 
as  a foregone  conclusion.  This  be- 
cause of  Congressman  Doughton’s 
splendid  record  in  congress,  his 
greater  acquaintance  in  the  district 
and  his  growing  number  of  admir- 
ing friends  throughout  the  district, 
and  on  account  of  the  confidence  the 
people  have  in  his  wisdom  and  busi- 
ness judgment.  Congressman  Bob 
Doughton  is  of  the  people,  and  they 
like  him. 
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Pure  Lithia 
Water! 

If  You  Need 

Pure  and 

Uncontaminated 

Lithia 

Water 

Write  to 

The 

Lincoln 

Lithia 

Water 

Company 

Lincolnton,  N.  C., 

For  Prices 

and  Information. 


The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co-  i 
operates  with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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GOOD  CHEER. 

Keep  your  face  with  sunshine  lit, 
Laugh  a little  bit. 

Gloomy  shadows  oft  will  flit 
If  you  have  the  wit  and  grit 
Just  to  laugh  a little  bit. 
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Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 
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COMPANY  FORMING 

GOES  MERRILY  ON. 

There  are  lots  of  good  people  in  this  old  state — there  are  people, 
who  refuse  to  live  to  themselves,  and  are  happy  to  find  opportunities  to 
to  give  a helping  hand  to  good  causes. 

This  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  forming  companies,  known  as  A,  B’  C,  &c’  is  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  whereby  more 
boys  may  be  cared  for.  The  method  we  have  adopted  saves  the  cost  of 
a traveling  agent.  Then  again,  good  people  and  busv  people  would  rather 
sit  down  and  quietly  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  in  their  five  dollars  for 
five  subscriptions  than  to  give  the  time  to  some  agent  to  deliver  herself 
of  a story  about  the  cause. 

For  fear  you — my  delightful  friend  and  reader— did  not  see  the 
programme  and  method  as  outlined  in  our  first  announcement,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  we  are  raising  twelve  companies,  of  100  each,  of  people 
of  blood  and  soul.  We  select  100  each  month  from  friends  and  acquain- 
tances and  send  each  a leaflet  that  tells  all  about  this  effort  in  behalf  of 
boys.  We  started  Company  A in  April — it  was  a success;  and  we  are 
still  hearing  from  some  who  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  or  at  the 
time  were  too  pressed  with  other  matters  to  respond,  but  every  one  save 
ONE  in  that  selection  will  respond  during  the  year — that  one  is  dead. 

During  July  we  prepared  for  the  organization  of  Company  C. 
This  company  will  come  along  all  right  in  due  time — we  have  not  a par- 
tical  of  fear.  Now  for  Company  D. 

In  a few  days  we  will  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  cam- 
paign to  100  other  friends  for  the  porpose  of  organizing  Conpany  C,  We 
have  it  in  mind  to  make  Company  D,  for  the  month  of  August,  strictly 
of  women.  But  more  about  this  later  on. 

I know  that  there  are  1,200  people  in  North  Carolina  who  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  make  a sacrifice  sufficient  to  send  in  five  dollars  for  five  subscri- 
bers to  THE  UPLIFT,  when  they  know  that  that  means  at  least  six  thousand 
dollars  increase  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution,  and  that  means  that  we  can 
take  fifty  more  boys,  who  are  going  to  waste. 

Since  our  last  announcement,  we  have  these  to  report  for  Company 
C.  They  are: 

Col.  B.  Cameron,  Stagviile. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Lillington. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Harper  Beall,  Lenoir. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Harris,  Albemarle. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  Charlotte. 

Col.  John  A.  Mills,  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Tate,  Morganton. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Van  Hoy,  Concord. 

fi€g“The  addition  to  our  subscription  list  by  those  of  Company  C., 
above  reporting,  is  considerable.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Albemarle,  could  not 
use  the  blank-  it  was  too  small.  He  sent  in  (15)  new  subscribers.  His 
interest  and  aid  make  us  particularly  beholden  to  him. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

The  war  clouds  are  hanging  too 
low  over  Europe  to  do  honor  to  this 
age  of  civilization. 


President  Harrison,  of  the  South- 
ern, is  all  right.  He  has  announced 
that  no  more  colonists’  tickets  shall 
be  put  on  sale  by  his  road.  It  is  a 
suicidal  policy  to  tempt  people  to 
leave  a favored  clime  and  country 
for  one  not  near  so  good,  by  attrac- 
tive rates.  Mr.  Harrison  is  some- 
what of  a Southerner. 


IT  is  still  in  the  lime-light.  IT 
may  have  a cranky  larynx,  but  IT 
declines  to  down.  IT  is  constantly  on 
the  bosom  of  passing  events.  IT 
can  say  anything,  true  or  untrue, 
and  reverse  their  order  the  next  day; 
and  all  will  be  well  for  IT  is  IT.  IT 
may  yet  wet-nurse  a cure-all  patent 
medicine.  In  this  business,  IT  would 
shine. 


People  keep  on  voting  local  bonds 
and  heaping  up  governmental  obli- 
gations as  if  pay-day  will  never 
come.  It’s  a safe  proposition  only 
when  substantial  and  lasting  bene- 
fits ai-e  secured.  Temporary  advan- 
tage by  the  execution  of  heavy  obli- 
gations, without  a permanent  return 
throughout  the  future,  is  not  a just 
treatment  of  future  generations. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  if  Greens- 
boro would  come  into  possession 
of  a nine-story  hotel?  At  last  ac- 
counts it  had  reached  the  paper 
stage,  with  the  possibility  of  some 
blue-prints  following  soon  there- 
after. Since  brother  Wharton  has 
made  it  a flyless  town  an  enormous 
expense  would  be  saved  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  hotel 
in  the  way  of  window  and  door 
screens. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Streeter,  who  for 
years  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  the 
North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  So- 


ciety, has  resigned  the  secretaryship 
of  same  and  connected  himself  with 
a South  Carolina  work  of  the  same 
nature.  General  Jule  Carr,  the 
presideut  of  the  Society,  is  taking 


HON.  A.  H.  BOYDEN,  Postmaster 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 

All  within  a day  the  name  of  Col. 
Baldy  Boyden  was  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  and  confirmed  by  that 
body  as  Postmaster  of  Salisbury.  No- 
body knew  anything  about  it  until  all 
was  done,  not  even  the  new  postmaster. 
It  is  a courtesy  extended  the  U.  S. 
Senator  to  name  the  postmaster  for  his 
own  town.  This  Senator  Overman  did 
and  then  wired  Col.  Boyden  to  know  if 
he  would  accept. 

Col.  Boyden  held  this  position  during 
Cleveland’s  administration.  He  is  in 


spirit  the  youngest  Confederate  soldier 
in  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest three  old  soldiers  in  North  Caro- 
lina. more  popular  selection  can  never 
be  made  anywhere  in  the  state,  and  it 
gratified  more  people  in  the  state  than 
any  other  appointment  can  ever  do. 


a very  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  we  may  at  no 
distant  day  see  "Joyland”  a com" 
pleted  and  accomplished  fact. 


They  keep  talking  about  the  price 
of  beef.  That  little  matter  could 
be  adjusted  in  three  days.  If  every 
person  that  eats  beef  would  decide 
to  set  apart  some  Monday,  Tuesday 


and  Wednesday  as  anti-beef  days,  in 
which  they  religiously  abstained 
from  the  eating  of  beef,  green, 
fresh,  canned  or  uncanned,  it  would 
give  the  price  of  beef  such  a shock 
that  the  manipulators  would  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  But  to  organize 
folks  into  a plan  that  cuts  out  their 
“eatins”  would  be  a real  man’s  job. 
The  people  are  absolute,  if  they  only 
knew  it. 


The  Uplift  is  grateful  to  Mr.  F. 
H.  Washburn,  of  Charlotte,  for  the 
use  of  the  four  cuts  elsewhere  prin- 
ted in  this  number,  which  show 
what  we  are  pleased  to  designate  as 
some  of  the  prides  in  the  life  of 
Mecklenburg  county  and  Char- 
lotte city.  The  spirit  and  nerve 
and  the  independance  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  people  that  made 
the  history — the  basis— for  that  tab- 
let, have  been  enough  to  lead  that 
great  people  onward  and  upward. 
A people  that  have  no  pride  of  the 
past,  are  slow  to  look  with  hope  in- 
to the  future.  Mecklenaurg  is  not 
of  this  kind. 

WAITING  WAS  GOOD. 

President  Wilson’s  “Watchful  wai- 
ting” has  at  last  eliminated  the 
usurper  Huerta,  whose  presence  in 
the  future  promises  never  again  to 
be  known  in  disturbed  Mexico. 
But  the  greatest  feature  of  this 
“Watchful  waiting”  has  saved  to 
this  country  much  precious  blood 
and  lives,  that  would  have  been 
sacrificed  had  a Wild  Geranium 
occupied  the  presidency  during  these 
restless  and  stormy  months.  But 
peaceful  government  in  Mexico  is 
yet  unaccomplished. 


NOT  A PRODUCER  HURT. 

The  damage  of  the  break  occas- 
ioned by  the  Claflin  Company  hovers 
around  $45,000,000.00.  That  money 
is  not  destroyed.  It  is  all  in  the 
country.  Not  a dollar  of  it  has  gone 
abroad.  It  was  a gamble.  And  the 
game  swamped  them.  They  made 
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it  hard  for  the  little  fellow  that 
sought  to  do  a legitimate  business, 
to  make  an  honest  and  modest  liv- 
ing, and  that  paid  living  salaries  to 
the  help.  That  failure,  though  large, 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly,  hurt 
a single  producer,  it  only  pinches  a 
crowd  that  live,  prosper,  swell  and 
have  a gay  time  on  the  sweat  and 
nerve  and  energy  and  the  very  life 
of  others.  And  it  is  due,  in  no  wise, 
to  any  political  causes.  It  is  a failure 
just  like  the  poker  player  who,  in  his 
desperation,  bets,  in  bluff,  his  last 
dollar  in  the  game  of  robbery.  No- 
body feels  this  break  except  the  gam- 
blers, bluffs,  monopolists  and  a few 
who  risked  to  gain  on  a tempting 
proposition. 

BUMPED  AGAIN. 

It  was  a tempest  in  a teapot — that 
stir  over  the  use  of  some  senatorial 
paper  to  broadcast  news  regarding 
Newman’s  gold  mine.  The  investi- 
gation was  a useless  expenditure  of 
time.  That  hole  that  Newman  has 
been  operating  is  a most  wonderful 
hole.  It  caused  lots  of  money  to 
drop,  left  innocent  parties  shorn  and 
several  have  been  enabled,  in  the 
wind  up,  to  change  their  financial 
condition  from  one  side  of  the  ledger 
to  the  other. 

But  how  an  immeasurably  rich 
copper  (?)  mine  could,  by  process  of 
rest  and  “watchful  waiting,”  if  you 
please,  come  to  be  in  a few  years  a 
gold  mine  worth  more  than  Sixty 
millions  of  dollars,  carries  us  into 
the  realm  of  marveldom.  But  the 
love  of  money  will  put  the  daring 
and  the  innocent  into  a mood  to  put 
their  money  into  any  kind  of  a hole, 
about  which  an  artist  turns  loose  a 
clever  and  fascinating  story.  The 
money  that  has  been  put  into  worth- 
less mining  scheme  would  build  a 
canal  across  the  continent. 


EVERYBODY  WEARS  THEM  NOW. 

It’s  a complete  revolution.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  a capable  (but  one 
thoroughly  indifferent  as  to  dress 
edicts)  teacher  in  Albermarle  per- 
sisted in  wearing  white  socks.  Sev- 
eral confernces  were  held  with  a view 
of  appealing  to  the  local  board  to  is- 


sue some  orders  in  restraint  of  this 
innovation  in  their  midst.  But  the 
Board  didn’t,  and  the  accomplished 
teacher  continued  to  wear  his  white 
socks  and  low  quartered  shoes,  win- 
ter and  summer.  The  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  but  the  style  and  fashion 
of  wearing  white  socks  originated  in 
Albermarle.  and  the  habit  has  spread 
throughout  christiendom  wherever 
socks  are  worn. 

This  teacher  was  a benefactor  in 
establishing  this  wise  habit.  White 
socks  are  sanitary,  are  not  so  awfully 
unsightly  and  their  color  forces  fre- 
quent changes  and  thus  retards  the 
growth  of  corns,  &c. 

But  the  person  that,  invented  eat- 
ing pie  with  a fork  is  no  benefactor 
of  anything  or  anybody.  The  origi- 
nator will  never  be  known,  and  no 
town  will  ever  lay  claim  to  his  cruel 
invention. 

ALPHABETICALLY  INCLINED. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Ross,  late  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
and  more  recently  connected  with 
the  force  maintaned  by  Marshall 
Chas.  A.  Webb,  but  now  the  efficient 
post-master  at  his  home  town,  Ashe- 
boro,  which  in  a few  months  became 
well-fixed  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
if  not  famous,  is,  besides  being  a 
very  clever  gentlemen,  considerable 
of  a family  man. 

Years  ago  when  Mr.  Ross  set 
about  to  name  the  first  little  blessing 
that  came  into  his  home,  he  named 
him  “Arthur.”  Then  it  became  a 
pleasure  to  designate  the  next  one 
“Bertha.”  In  the  course  of  time,  in 
the  conference  to  select  a name  for 
the  third  child,  it  was  decided  to  call 
him  “Charles,”  and  he  this  day  is  a 
live,  active,  public-spirited  lawyer  at 
Lillington,  Harnett  county. 

Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  Mr.  Ross 
that  he  was  playing  the  alphabet  act 
in  the  naming  of  his  children.  That 
scheme  impressed  itself  upon  him, 
for  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  select 
names  off-hand  for  children  that  ap- 
peal to  the  fancy  of  parents.  To 
side-step  this  hardship,  especially 
of  keeping  up  family  names,  by 
which  a dozen  Romuluses  might 
break  into  the  connection  (for  they 


are  strong  and  long-lived)  our  es- 
teemed friend,  the  post-master  of 
Asheboro,  decided  to  just  go  down 
the  alphabet  as  long  as  necessity  re- 
quired. 

So  Mr.  Ross’  interesting  family, 
by  name,  runs  the  alphabet  as  fol- 
lows: A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  H.  I.  and 
this  is  as  far  as  the  writer  has  au- 
thority to  repeat  the  alphabet  in  this 
connection. 


THE  DURHAMS. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Durham  has  be- 
come the  artist  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Gastonia  Gazette.  We  use  the 
word  “artist”  advisedly.  He  will 
make  the  page  bright,  entertaining 
and  instructive — he  will  do  more  than 
that,  if  we  may  anticipate  a few 
things,  because  of  the  recognized 
vein  of  originality  and  forcefulness 
that  run  through  those  three  boys: 
Stonewall,  Bob  and  Plato. 

Stonewall  is  a lawyer;  Bob  is  a 
teacher;  and  Plato  is  a preacher. 
You  hear  more  about  Plato,  because 
he  is  a preacher;  and  his  brains,  a- 
bility  and  originality,  his  frankness 
and  indifferance,  his  studiousness 
and  thoughtfulness,  his  individuality 
and  his  fearlessness,  positively  re- 
fuse to  let  him  hide  away,  though  he 
is  modest. 

Bob  is  a teacher.  He  is  unselfish. 
He  is  warm-hearted.  He  efferves- 
ces when  with  his  friends,  and  he  has 
never  been  within  a mile  of  a factory 
that  manufactures  the  drug-store 
drinks  that  fizz,  fuzz  and  separate 
chrildren  from  their  nickles  and 
dimes.  He  wrote  a book  once.  It 
is  the  greatest  book  written  in  mod- 
ern times  by  any  Southerner.  It 
surpasses  any  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
ever  wrote;  it  makes  the  one  issued 
by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
under  an  anonymous  authorship, 
look  like  thirty  cents.  Being  a 
teacher  and  not  living  in  Raleigh 
particularly  and  North  Carolina  gen- 
erally, of  late,  he  lacked  an  adver- 
tising agent  to  boost  his  book,  “The 
Call  of  the  South.”  But  it  is  the 
greatest  book  of  the  past  thirty  years 
coming  from  a Southern  writer. 

Stonewall  has  a keen  sense  of  the 
humorous,  he  has  an  observing  eye 
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that  sees  passing  events;  he  masters 
a pen  that  does  not  halt;  and,  like 
all  the  Durhams,  and  this  writer  ad- 
mires them  all  and  sometimes  won- 
ders at  them,  he  is  generous,  frank, 
unselfish  and  draws  all  people  into 
his  regard  and  companionship. 

WIRING  APOLOGY  TO  WILSON. 

There  is  a certain  splendid  manu- 
facturing plant  in  North  Carolina. 
It  converts  cotton  into  marketable 
shape  in  the  way  of  yarns  and  cloth. 
It  has  a board  of  directors  far  above 
the  average  in  the  point  of  ability, 
patriotism  and  good  judgement. 

That  mill  has  in  its  executive  of- 
ficer, the  secretary  and  treasurer,  a 
man  full  of  nervous  energy,  thought- 
fulness and  frankness.  Possibly  no 
man  in  the  whole  country  is  a 
warmer  admirer  of  President  Wilson, 
as  man  and  as  President.  But  it 
has  been  a sight  to  comprehend  the 
misery  President  Wilson’s  tariff 
measure  has  caused  this  elegant  fel- 
low, by  day  and  night.  He  saw  a com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  milling- 
business  within  six  months — he  just 
knew  that  the  interests  that  he  rep- 
resented and  similar  interests  all 
over  this  country  would  go  to  the 
wall.  But  he  kept  a pegging  away 
at  his  stand. 

A few  short  weeks  ago — to  be  ex- 
act, in  July — the  directorate  of  this 
mill,  run  and  managed  by  this  ter- 
rified secretary  and  treasurer,  met 
in  semi-annual  session,  examined  the 
accounts,  found  the  profits  so  large 
that  they  at  once  declared  the  largest 
dividend  in  the  history  of  the  mill; 
and,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  this 
mill  did  not  always  declare  a divi- 
dend under  the  tariff  relegated  to 
the  waste-pile  by  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration. 

Instead  of  disaster,  as  the  man- 
agement had  confidently  believed 
awaited  the  whole  manufacturing 
industry,  there  was  exhibited  to  the 
directors  contracts,  shov.  ing  splendid 
profits,  that  would  keep  the  mill 
running  at  break-neck  speed  to  fill 
in  six  months. 

In  good  humor?  Did  you  ever  see 
a board  of  directois  in  any  other 
way  when  all  was  going  well  and  the 


cash  was  in  bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  largest  semi-annual  dividend 
in  the  institution’s  history?  Just  be- 
fore adjouruing,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors moved  that  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  mill  at  once  wire  an 
apology  to  President  Wilson  for  false 
prophecy  and  a doubting  spirit.  It 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  secre- 
tary and  Treasury  voted  his  “aye” 
the  loudest  in  the  bunch. 

Has  that  telegram  been  sent? 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  HEALTH. 

No  one  department  of  the  State 
Government  has  ever  had  such  a 
rapid  development  as  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  This  is  very  large- 
ly due  to  the  splendid  qualification 
of  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  for  the  position 
which  he  fills  and  adorns,  and  the 
untiring  and  fearless  energy  with 
which  he  goes  about  his  duties. 

The  State  Laboratory  is  up  to  its 
ears  in  efforts  to  meet  the  demands 
for  Anti-Typhoid  Vaccine.  It  is  send- 
ing out  on  an  average  of  9,000  doses 
per  week,  which  is  enough  to  immu- 
nize about  three  thousand  people. 
This  prevention  treatment  for  ty- 
phoid fever  is  furnished  free  through 
any  man’s  family  physician.  It  is 
wisely  destributed  only  to  physicians 
and  not  to  laymen. 

The  administering  of  vaccine  is 
practically  painless,  there  being  no 
more  pain  than  that  suffered  by  tak- 
ing a dose  of  anything  hyperdermic- 
ally.  In  a few  minutes,  you  are  not 
aware  that  anything  has  been  done 
to  you.  It  leaves  no  sore  or  scab  as 
in  smallpox  vaccine.  Just  a little 
swelling,  and  in  a very  few  cases  a 
slight  headache--but  the  number  of 
people  that  complain  with  headache 
will  never  be  increased  by  this  anti- 
typhoid treatment. 

No  serious  results  from  its  admin- 
istering are  known  to  the  profession 
in  this  state  or  to  that  of  any  other 
state  or  country.  It  is  practically  as 
harmless  as  greasing  with  dairy  but- 
ter. The  statistics  showing  the  be- 
neficial results  of  the  use  of  anti- ty- 
phoid vaccine  are  all  but  marvelous. 
The  number  has  reduced  the  case- 
rate  to  less  than  1 per  centum— that 
is  just  about  one  out  of  a hundred 


who  take  the  treatment  contract  ty. 
phoid  fever;  and  in  the  death  rate, 
among  those  who  have  taken  the 
treatment,  there  is  a complete  oblit- 
eration of  any  rate — there  has  been 
no  death  at  all. 

This  is  an  easy  course  to  avoid  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  it  is  worth-while  to 
heed  the  warning  and  accept  the  op- 
portunity of  being  immunized.  This 
is  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  last 
year  there  were  1 ,200  deaths  and  15,- 
000  cases  of  typhoid  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  the 
anxiety,  the  sorrow  and  the  enormous 
bills,  incident  to  the  treatment  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Let  us  all  be  vaccinated  with  anti- 
typhoid. 

A PRACTICAL  MATTER. 

It  may  be  right,  doubtless  is.  You 
have  to  meet  the  world  on  its  ground. 
We  chanced  seeing  a church  paper, 
wherein  a party,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  raising  funds  for 
missions,  cried  out  “Rah,  Rah” 
whenever  a dollar  or  a five  dollar 
bill  was  dropped  in.  When  the  coin 
was  ten  or  twenty,  several  “Rahs” 
were  added  to  indicate  that  several 
more  heart  strings  were  touched. 
It  is  natural.  But  this  appeal  to 
fancy  and  love  of  notoriety  is  not 
exactly  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  a 
“cheerful  giver.”  But  this  method 
of  acknowledgement  of  receipts  for 
a worthy  cause,  is  not  half  so  bad 
as  converting  the  church  into  a din- 
ing room,  with  kitchen  attached. 

It  is  hard  luck  for  those  who  give 
in  the  manner,  that  the  Bible  so 
clearly  indicates  as  the  proper  way, 
to  see  their  hard-earned  funds  spent 
for  goodies,  fancies  and  rich  eatings 
as  bait  to  catch  those,  who  often  con- 
tribute nothing  and  are  small  forces 
unless  you  hold  out  constantly  a su- 
gar-coated mouthful  all-the-while. 

We  are  bounded  to  give  utterance 
to  a wonder — that  wonder  is  what 
would  a heathen  subject  that  re- 
sponds to  a well-paid  missionary’s 
efforts  in  his  behalf  (way  out  of  the 
World,  far  removed  from  the  cenetr 
of  civilization  something  like  one 
thousand  years)  think  were  he  to 
come  into  our  midst  and  see  his  bene- 
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factors  lagging  over  a proper  keep 
of  their  own  local  interests,  careless 
about  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  obligations,  and  serenely  repos- 
ing while  they  know  that  in  their 
midst  are  thousands  of  unchurched 
people  and  even  white  children  that 
have  never  had  the  Lord’s  prayer  re- 
peated in  their  presence. 

Missions  are  all  right,  but  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  a sorry  and 
suicidal  business.  The  good  old 
Gospel  needs  to  reach  thousands  and 
thousands  right  at  our  doors,  who 
show  no  interest  or  have  never 
heard.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
reach  them— the  Bible  way.  The 
heart  and  head  must  be  appealed  to; 
through  these  the  facts  must  be 
pounded,  and  not  through  the 
stomach— that  is  purely  an  earthly 
and  at  times  a very  sorry  instrument. 
The  money  that  is  annually  spent  on 
the  middle  men — the  organization — 
in  the  missionary  movement  among 
those  benighted  people  whom  God 
made  everlastingly  our  inferiors  in 
color,  brain,  class  and  usefulness, 
would  lead  thousands  among  us  to  a 
living  knowledge  of  The  Light  of 
The  World.  Practice  beats  preach- 
ing. It  is  galling  to  see  a ministerial 
parasite  lolling  in  ease  as  the  leader 
in  a laymen’s  movement  in  three  or 
four  states.  The  wicked  comment 
on  this  spectacle. 


DOLLAR  CHASING. 

The  interesting  story  of  a dollar 
furnished  for  the  July  number  of 
The  Uplift,  by  Miss  Mae  Lucile 
Smith,  of  The  Sky-Land  magazine, 
brought  forth  one  not  less  interes- 
ting from  the  hero  of  Miss  Smith’s 
story. 

Col.  S.  V.  Pickens, a retired  lawyer 
of  Hendersonville,  seeing  what  The 
Uplift  published  from  Miss  Smith 
and  noting  the  capers  of  an  honest 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  an  active  per' 
son  might  do  in  a day,  tells  the  won- 
derful accomplishment  of  a dollar 
throughout  a splendid  life-time— It 
reads. 

Your  dollar  chasing  has  to  some 
extent  revived  in  me  the  favorite 
sport  of  the  chase,  not  always, 
however,  of  the  dollar,  but  in  my 
younger  days  a chase  more  anima- 


ting and  less  profitable,  and  now  at 
seventy-eight  I can  see  much  of  real 
interest  in  the  dollar  chase. 

Very  well  do  I remember  in  the 
year  1858  or  1859  when  I left  my 
Father’s  home  in  Buncombe  County, 

N.  C.  to  enter  school  at  Tusculum 
College,  Tenn.  My  good  mother, 
long  since  dead,  gave  me  a silver 
dollar  to  aid  me.  1 marked  it  and 
spent  it,  but  before  returning  home 
I redeemed  it  and  I returned  it  to 
her  about  1861. 

When  1 left  for  the  army  my  good 
mother  again  gave  me  the  same  sil- 
ver dollar  which  1 left  with  her. 
Later,  that  same  dollar  helped  me 
to  get  through  two  sessions  at  Tus- 
culum under  Dr.  Samuel  Doak,  two 
sessions  at  Mars  Hill  Institute  and 
one  session  at  Weaverville  College. 

By  industry  and  economy  I got 
past  the  school-boy  days,  made  some 
other  dollars  by  teaching;  made  a 
fairly  good  soldier  for  the  Southern 
army,  was  in  seventeen  big  battles, 
was  wounded,  captured,  and  once 
had  a horse  killed  under  me.  I fol- 
lowed Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet, 
Stewart,  Hill,  Hampton  and  others 
on  many  fields  of  blood  and  carnage. 

After  the  war  was  over,  and  com- 
plete wreck  and  ruin  was  seen  on 
every  hand,  aided  by  that  same  dol- 
lar I made  a fair  citizen  as  a com- 
mon lawyer,  and  drew  the  first  res- 
olution looking  to  a Bar  Association 
in  N.  C.,  offered  at  a Bar  meeting 
in  the  Court  House  at  Henderson- 
ville N.  C. 

That  same  dollar  aided  me  in 
many  enterprises  in  life.  It  aided 
much  to  raise  the  monument  to  the 
Confederate  Dead  on  Main  Street, 
Hendersonville,  it  helped  to  put  in 
operation  the  first  street-cars  run  in 
Hendersonville,  and  aided  in  building 
The  Mountain  Lilly,  a steamboat  ply- 
ing the  waters  of  the  French  Broad 
River,  the  steamboat  operating  at 
the  highest  altitude  of  any  steam- 
boat in  the  world  at  that  time,  1880. 
The  same  dollar  helped  me  to  be 
President  of  the  company  and  to 
hire  and  pay  Mr.  Baird  as  Engineer 
on  The  Mountan  Lilly,  and  the  Mrs. 
Baird,  now  living,  to  whom  your 
dollar  went  in  a subscription  to  The 
Uplift,  is  the  widow  of  that  same 
Engineer,  and  a good  woman  she  is. 

Yours  sincerely 

S.  V.  Pickens. 

Have  you  marked  a dollar?  Have 
you  put  one  wherein  selfishness 
does  not  reign  supreme?  Have  you 
made  one  dollar  oppress  anyone, 
that  you  might  splurge?  Have  you 
made  the  state  go  without  a dollar 
that  it  was  due?  Have  you  started 
a dollar  on  a mission  of  mercy  with- 
out being  prompted  by  hope  of  gain, 
or  a fear  of  death,  or  to  ease  a con- 
science? These  are  live  questions 
for  us  all. 


Samuel  Morse---A  Biography. 

The  well  known  American  inven- 
tor, Sameul  Morse,  was  born  at 


Charleston,  Mass.,  April  27,  1791, 
and  he  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
April  2,  1872.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town 
and  then  entered  Yale  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1810.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
studied  chemistry,  galvanism,  and 
electricity. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Morse 
decided  to  be  an  artist,  he  went  to 
London  and  studied  for  four  years 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
quite  successful  and  he  received 
several  prizes  and  other  honors. 
Returning  to  America  he  became  a 
popular  portrait  painter,  first  in 
Boston  and  later  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Again  he  went  abroad  and  on 
the  return  trip  he  met  a Mr.  Jack- 
son,  who  had  been  studying  electric- 
ity in  Paris,  and  who  told  him  of 
some  recent  experiments  by  the 
French  in  which  electricity  had  been 
transmitted  long  distances  and  said, 
“How  fine  it  would  be  if  news  could 
be  sent  in  this  way!’’ 

Mr.  Morse  replied,  “Why  can’t  it 
be?” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age the  artist  spent  his  time  in  draw- 
ing plans  for  apparatus  and  in  try- 
ing to  devise  an  alphabet. 

After  three  years  he  completed 
his  first  model  of  a recording  instru- 
ment, and  two  years  later,  in  1837, 
he  put  two  of  his  instruments  at  the 
ends  of  a short  line  and  received  and 
sent  messages.  That  same  year  he 
applied  for  a patent  anci  asked  for 
an  appropriation  from  Congress  to 
build  a trial  line  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore.  The  next  six  years 
were  spent  in  trying  to  get  recogni- 
tion and  help  in  both  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Morse  often  suffered  from  the 
common  necessities  of  life. 

Finally  the  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  was  completed  and  ex- 
hibited to  a crowd  of  interested  spec- 
tators. The  test  was  successful, 
and  companies  were  formed  for  the 
erection  of  telegraph  lines  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Because  of  his  inventions  and  the 
benefits  they  confei  red  upon  man- 
kind, Mr.  Morse  received  many  hon- 
ors both  at  home  and  abroad. 


It  is  far  more  easy  not  to  feel 
than  always  to  feel  rightly,  and  not 
to  act  than  always  to  act  well.  For 
he  that  is  determined  to  admire  only 
that  which  is  beautiful  imposes  a 
much  harder  task  upon  himself  than 
he  that,  being  determined  not  to  see 
that  which  is  the  contrary,  affects  it 
by  simply  shutting  his  eyes.--Colton. 
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A Boy  And  a Dog 

A man,  a boy  and  a dog  were  walk- 
ing on  a bridge.  The  man  kicked 
the  dog.  The  dog  yelped.  The  boy 
stopped. 

‘'What  are  you  kicking  that  dog 
for?”  demanded  the  boy. 

‘‘The  pup  is  following  me  and  I 
don’t  want  him,”  replied  the  man,  in 
gruff  tones. 

“Seems  some  dogs  are  better  than 
some  men,”  retorted  the  boy. 

The  boy  and  the  dog  looked  into 
each  other’s  eyes.  There  was  a great 
deal  ,of  mutual  sympathy  in  that 
glance,  so  the  dog  wagged  his  tail 
and  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  boy’s 
shoes,  and  the  boy  patted  the  dog’s 
head  a number  of  times.  The  boy 
was  trying  to  decide  for  the  dog,  but 
the  “pup”  had  already  made  his 
own  decision. 

“Come  on  with  me,”  said  the  boy, 
“some  men  don’t  know  what  a dog 
is  worth.”  He  again  stooped  to  pat 
the  beautiful  head  of  the  collie  pup. 
This  kindness  the  dog  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate, so  he  wagged  his  tail  some 
more  and  scampered  away  with  his 
new  companion.  The  two  not  only 
became  companions,  but  in  the  boy 
the  dog  found  a reasonable  and  just 
master,  while  in  the  dog  the  boy  dis- 
covered a faithful  friend  and  pro- 
tector. On  a number  of  occasions 
the  dog  protected  the  boy  from  im- 
mediate danger  and  injury. 

The  pup  soon  grew  into  a large 
and  strong,  beautiful  and  trust- 
worthy animal,  that  never  failed  to 
accompany  his  master  on  the  street, 
follow  him  around  the  home,  and 
romp  with  him  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity.  The  two  became  in- 
separable friends. 

Just  two  years  after  taking  the 
dog  for  companion  and  friend,  the 
boy  and  the  dog  stood  on  that  same 
bridge  again.  There  was  a large 
crowd  there  now.  A public  wedding 
was  being  performed  by  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  for  which  public  at- 
traction the  contracting  parties  were 
to  receive  a set  of  handsome  dining- 
room furniture.  The  boy  and  the 
dog  watched  the  ceremony  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  dog 
snarled  at  the  man  beside,  recogniz- 
ing him  as  the  one  who  had  formerly 
mistreated  him. 

The  wedding  ended  and  the  crowd 
began  to  move.  The  weight  and 
movement  of  the  people  were  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  the  bridge. 
There  was  a crack  and  a crash,  and 
the  bridge  with  its  load  was  soon 
precipitated  into  the  running  waters 
below.  The  people  screamed  and 
scrambled  to  escape.  Some  were 


pinned  between  the  broken  timbers, 
others  were  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  all  of  them  were  being  thor- 
oughly drenched  by  a stream  from 
the  bursted  water  main.  The  ex- 
citement was  intense.  Rescuers 
were  on  the  banks,  on  the  broken 
bridge  and  in  the  water  below. 
People  scrambled  over  each  other, 
acting  like  wild  beings  in  the  process 


CAPT.  M.  S.  PARKER, 
New  London,  N.  C. 


In  a few  days,  we  understand, 
Capt.  M.  S.  Parker,  of  New  London, 
Stanly  County,  will  start  for  his 
ninetieth  birthday.  He  is  active, 
cheerful,  enjoys  satisfying  a super- 
ior appetite,  plays  his  fiddle  every 
night,  sleeps  soundly  and  rises  early. 
Hates  no  one,  and  no  one  hates  him. 
In  hospitality,  his  home  is  a real  pal- 
ace. He  looks  scarcely  older  than 
either  of  his  sons,  Charlie  and  Will, 
of  Charlotte.  Capt.  Parker  is  prob- 
ably the  youngest  old  man  in  North 
Carolina.  He  can  split  rails,  but 
doesn’t  have  to. 


of  being  drawn  and  dragged  from 
the  wreck.  Many  were  seriously 
injured;  some  were  drowned,  others 
were  killed. 

The  boy  and  the  dog  were  there 
too;  they  were  at  the  very  bottom 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  that  wild 
scramble.  The  boy  was  unconscious. 
The  dog  loosened  him-self  from  the 
mass,  climbed  over  the  man  who 
had  kicked  him  two  years  before 
that  terrible  moment,  and  had  re- 
peated the  offence  just  before  the 
crash,  growled  at  him,  and  passed 
on  in  search  of  his  little  master.  On 
finding  the  little  fellow,  the  dog 


took  firm  hold  on  his  coat  and  pull- 
ed and  tugged  until  he  had  gotten 
him  out  of  the  mass,  then  plunged 
into  the  water  and  towed  his  bur- 
den to  the  shore  in  safety. 

Kind  hands  lifted  the  unconscious 
form  from  the  ground  and  carried 
it  home.  Later  the  little  fellow 
opened  his  eyes  with  returning  con- 
sciousness. He  was  lying  on  his 
little  bed  with  parents  and  brother, 
some  neighbors  and  the  dog  standing 
near.  The  dog  had  his  paws  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  waiting  for  his 
master’s  eyes  to  open.  When  the 
eyes  opened  slowly  the  dog  gave  a 
low  bark  of  delight,  wagged  his  tail 
and  moved  nearer  the  boy.  There 
he  stood  while  his  master  was  told  of 
the  rescue.  The  little  fellow  reach- 
ed out  his  hand  and  carressed  the 
dog’s  noble  head  for  awhile,  then 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
said,  as  if  he  knew  he  would  be 
understood: 

“Pete,  I am  glad  I made  friends 
with  you  when  that  Sam  Weickert 
kicked  you  on  the  bridge.” 

“Yes,  James,”  commented  his 
farther,  “it  always  pays  to  be  kind 
— even  to  a dog.”  The  boy  thought 
so  too. 

A Prevalent  Pessimism 

Pessimism  is  such  a negative  force, 
and  hinders  and  harms  so  much  and 
cannot  possibly  benefit,  that  young 
people  should  be  constantly  warned 
against  allowing  it  to  get  a hold  up- 
on their  characters.  It  is,  as  a rule, 
the  fruit  of  selfishness.  Hence  it  is 
that  one  of  the  great  pessimisms 
which  we  meet  to-day,  which  is  cast- 
ing its  shadow  over  the  earth,  spoil- 
ing and  cursing  beautiful  souls  and 
filling  even  the  best  hearts  with  hope- 
lessness, is  the  pessimism  of  thinking 
that  life  cannot  be  properly  lived  un- 
less it  is  placed  upon  a bargain  basis. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  wrong 
to  be  blinded  by  one’s  own  interests. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  hear  that 
it  is  human;  that  while  we  ought 
not  to  expect  anything  else;  that 
while  men  would  like  to  do  the  right 
thing,  it  is  not  given  them,  their  na- 
ture is  not  so  framed  that  they  can 
perform  the  right.  This  is  the  worst 
kind  of  pessimism,  for  it  eats  away 
at  all  the  generous  side  of  human 
nature  and  makes  love  of  no  account 
or  denies  its  name.  It  makes  the 
heart  sore  to  think  of  the  standard- 
less  men  and  women  who  thus  excuse 
themselves  and  their  fellows.  It  is 
human,  but  it  is  humanity  on  the 
very  lowest  ranges.  Keep  as  far 
from  such  a spirit  as  possible. 
— Young  Folks 
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Uncle  Sam  as  a Map  Collector. 

It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a 
weakness  for  some  particular  thing. 
Some  men  have  a fondness  for  canes; 
some  for  watches  or  clocks,  while 
others  run  to  stick  pins  and  the  like. 
Uncle  Sam  cares  nothing  about  such 
trifles,  but  when  it  comes  to  maps  he 
is  there  with  the  goods. 

Yes,  maps;  200,000  of  them,  stored 
in  one  section  of  Congressional 
Library.  There  are  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  of  maps  in  this  col- 
lection, which  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est collection  in  the  world.  There 
are  old  maps  and  new  maps;  large 
maps  and  small  maps,  and  maps  of 
every  country  and  island  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

The  student  of  geography  should 
certainly  make  a trip  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library  and  make  a study 
of  this  wonderful  collection  of  maps. 
Many  noted  scientists  and  discoverers 
make  frequent  trips  to  the  library 
to  consult  these  maps.  Admiral 
Peary, the  discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole,  has  done  a great  deal  of 
his  scientific  research  among  these 
old  maps,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
plans  for  his  arctic  expeditions 
were  made. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  all  the 
maps  in  the  collection  is  one  etched 
on  a powder  horn,  while  near  by  is  a 
map  made  by  the  famous  pirate, 
Captain  Bart,  which  was  probably 
used  by  him  in  his  cruise  along  the 
Spanish  Main  in  search  of  gold. 

The  map  made  1597  shows  North 
America  to  be  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Flor'diand  Virginia. 

A map  of  England,  made  by  Sax- 
ton during  the  reign  Queen  Eliz- 
beth,  is  in  a remarkably  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

In  collection  are  many  maps  made 
during  the  revolutionary  period  some 
of  them  representing  states,  while 
others  show  the  location  of  troops  at 
various  periods.  Among  the  revo- 
lutionary maps  is  one  representing  a 
survey  of  George  Washington’s 
farm,  on  which  is  shown  every  field 
accurately  drawn  and  the  number  of 
acres  it  contained. 

It  has  required  years  of  patience 
and  perseverance  to  bring  together 
this  wonderful  collection,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  many  million  of  dollars. 
Practically  every  nation  on  the  globe 
has  been  ransacked  by  Uncle  Sam’s 
map  hunters  in  bringing  the  collec- 
tion up  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Selection  for  Thought. 

Did  you  ever,  in  walking  through 
the  fields,  come  across  a large  flat 


stone,  which  had  lain,  nobody  knows 
how  long,  just  where  you  found  it, 
with  the  grass  forming  a little  hedge, 
as  it  were,  all  around  it,  close  to  its 
edges, — ana  had  you  not  in  obe- 
dience to  a kind  of  feeling  that  told 
you  it  had  been  lying  there  long 
enough,  inserted  your  stick  or 
your  foot  or  your  fingers  under  its 
edge  and  turned  it  over  as  a house- 
wife turns  a cake,  when  she  says  to 
herself,  “It’s  done  brown  enough  by 
this  time”?  What  an  odd  revela- 
tion, and  what  an  unforeseen  and 
unpleasant  surprise  to  a small  com- 
munity, the  very  existence  of  which 
you  had  not  suspected,  until  the  sud- 
den dismay  and  scattering  of  the 
members  produced  by  your  turning 
the  old  stone  over!  Blades  of  grass 
flattened  down,  colorless,  matted  to- 
gether, as  if  they  had  been  bleached 
and  ironed;  black,  glossy  crickets, 
with  their  long  filaments  sticking 
out  like  the  whips  of  four  horse 
stagecoaches;  motionless  slug-like 
creatures,  young  larvae,  perhaps 
more  horrible  in  their  pulpy  stillness 
than  even  in  the  infernal  wiggle  of 
maturity.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
stone  turned  and  the  wholesome 
light  of  day  letup  on  this  comprsstd 
and  blinded  community  of  creeping 
things,  than  all  of  them  which  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  legs,  — and  some  of 
them  have  a good  many — rush  round 
wildly,  butting  each  other  and  ever- 
thing  in  their  way,  and  end  in  a 
general  stampede  for  underground 
retreats  from  the  region  poisoned  by 
sunshine.  Next  year  you  will  find 
the  grass  growing  tall  and  green 
where  the  stone  lay;  the  ground 
bird  buildsher  nest  where  the  beetle 
had  his,  hole  the  dandelion  and  but- 
tercup are  growing  there,  and  the 
broad  fans  of  insect-angels  open  and 
shut  over  their  golden  disk°. 

— Oliver  Windell  Holmns. 

A Horse’s  Prayer. 

To  you,  my  Master,  I offer  my 
prayer.  Feed  me,  water  me,  and 
care  for  me,  and  when  the  day’s 
work  is  done,  provide  me  with  shel- 
ter. a clean,  dry  bed,  and  a stall 
wide  enough  forme  to  lie  down  in 
comtort. 

Always  be  kind  to  me.  Talk  to 
me;  your  voice  often  means  as  much 
to  me  as  the  reins.  Pet  me  some- 
times, that  I may  serve  you  the  more 
gladly  and  learn  to  love  you.  Do  not 
jerk  the  reins,  and  do  not  whip  me 
when  going  up  hill.  Never  strike, 
beat,  or  kick  me  when  I do  not  under- 
stand what  you  want,  but  give  me  a 
chance  to  understand  you.  Watch 
me,  and  if  I fail  to  do  your  bidding, 


see  if  something  is  not  wrong  with 
my  harness  or  my  feet. 

Do  not  check  me  so  that  I cannot 
have  the  free  us^  of  my  head.  If 
you  insist  that  I wear  blinders,  so 
that  1 cannot  see  behind  me  as  it  was 
intended  I should,  I pray  you  be  care- 
ful that  the  blinders,  stand  well  out 
from  my  eyes. 

Do  not  over  load  me,  or  hitch  me 
where  water  will  drip  on  me.  Keep 
me  well  shod.  Examine  my  teeth 
when  I do  not  eat;  I may  have  an  ul- 
cerated tooth,  and  that,  you  know  is 
very  painful.  Do  not  tie  my  head 
at  an  unnatural  position,  or  take 
away  my  defense  against  flies  by  cut- 
ting off  my  tail. 

I cannot  tell  you  when  I am  thirs- 
ty, so  give  me  clean,  cool  water,  of- 
ten. Save  me,  by  all  means  in  your 
power  from  that  fatal  disease,--  the 
glanders.  I cannot  tell  you  in  words 
when  I am  sick,  so  watch  me,  that 
ty  signs  you  may  know  my  condition. 
Give  me  all  possible  shelter  from  the 
sun,  and  put  a blanket  on  me.  not 
when  I am  working,  but  when  I am 
standing  in  the  cold.  Never  put  a 
frosty  bit  in  my  mouth;  first  warm 
it  by  holding  it  in  your  hands. 

And  finally,  O my  master,  when 
my  useful  strength  is  gone,  do  not 
turn  me  out  to  starve  or  freeze,  or 
sell  me  to  a cruel  owner,  to  be  slow- 
ly tortured  and  starved  to  death;  but 
do  you,  my  master,  take  my  life  in 
the  kindest  way,  and  your  God  will 
reward  you  here  and  hereafter. — 
Our  Dum  Animals. 

Be  Gentlemen. 

Rudeness  is  all  too  prevalent 
among  the  youth  of  to-day.  The 
average  young  man  in  his  teens  af- 
fects a superior  air  and  deems  it  be- 
neath him  to  give  attention  to  the 
little  courtesies  which  were  deemed 
the  mark  of  a true  gentleman  in  the 
days  that  were.  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  being  a gentleman  goes  much 
further  than  merely  the  rules  of  so- 
cial courtesy.  The  words  of  Thack- 
eray are  well  worth  more  than  a 
second  reading  by  every  young  man. 
He  says:  “What  is  it  to  be  a gentle- 
man? It  is  to  have  lofty  aims,  to 
lead  a pure  life,  to  keep  your  honor 
virgin,  to  have  the  esteem  of  your 
fellow-citizens  and  the  love  of  your 
fireside,  to  bear  good  fortune 
meekly,  to  snffer  evil  with  constancy, 
and  through  evil  or  good  to  maintain 
truth  always?  Show  me  the  happy 
man  whose  life  exhibits  these  quali- 
ties. and  him  we  will  salute  as  a 
gentleman  whatever  his  rank  may 
be;  show  me  the  prince  who  possesses 
them,  and  he  may  be  sure  of  our 
love  and  loyalty. — Yonng  Folks. 
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Henry  Blount — The  Speaker  of  Sunshine. 


A friend  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
“If  I could  write  even  as  well  as 
you,  1 would  write  about  Henry 
Blount  and  the  good  he  has  done.” 
And  since  then,  the  subject  sug- 
gested has  been  ringing  in  our  ears — 
the  picture  which  our  mind  would 
portray  will  never  come  from  our 
pen,  because  there  is  to  it  the  mystic 
limning  which  our  art  knows,  but 
which  we  are  not  master  enough  to 
produce. 

As  a newspaper  man  Henry  Blount 
wrote  strings  of  specifying  adject- 
ives—painted  all  women  as  beautiful 
and  divine  and  accomplished  and  love- 
ly and  entrancing— and  by  the  side  of 
these  fair  forms  and  faces  he  stood 
men  who  were  bold  and  brilliant 
and  gallant  and  captivating  — and  he 
set  them  in  sublime  array  as  orna- 
ments to  the  town  or  city  or  state 
which  they  honored.  Where  other 
men  could  see  some  defect  to  mar 
the  noble  grace  these  women  ow’d, 
Henry  Blount  saw  no  defect — for  he 
looked  for  none.  From  his  ready 
mint  he  coined  his  expressions  of 
praise,  and  while  the  weeds  grew 
rank  and  dense  in  the  gardens  v\  here 
his  fancy  strolled,  his  eyes  saw  only 
the  perfumed  petals;  the  bursting 
buds;  the  wonderful  blossoms  along 
the  way,  and  of  these  he  sung. 

Perhaps  Henry  Blount  never  ad- 
ded a dirty  dollar  to  the  miser’s 
horde  which  the  greedy  world  holds 
tight  and  fast.  Perhaps  he  never 
caused  a ripple  on  the  sea  of  com- 
merce where  the  human  vultures  dis- 
port themselves  in  voracious  glee. 
Perhaps  he  never  caused  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  was  but  one 
before — and  yet  Henry  Blount  made 
happy  many  hearts — made  joyous 
many  souls. 

Never  an  unkind  word  came  drip- 
ping from  his  fountain  pen  which 
seemed  to  be  filled  only  with  words 
of  praise,  and  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness. Never  a harsh  phrase  fell 
from  his  lips — he  came,  and  paused, 
and  went  on  leaving  only  in  his  wake 
a gentle  memory  that  he  had  gone 
before. 

How  many  “beautiful,  bewitch- 
ing, captivating,  rapturously  loving 
and  soul-entrancing”  women  have 
read  again,  and  again,  the  kinds 
words  this  unique  artist  has  painted 
concerning  them  in  black  and  white; 
how  many  men,  wearied  of  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  have  been 
refreshed  and  rejoiced  by  his  words 
of  praise,  because,  as  Byron  said  it: 

“’Tis  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s 

name  in  print: 


A book’s  a book,  although  there’s 
nothing  in  it.” 

And  yet,  you  proud  and  sensitive 
fellow  brother,  standing  over  there 
assuming  a look  of  indifference,  such 
as  the  imperial  Caesar  might  have 
worn — brushing  aside  the  common- 
places of  the  day  and  times — you 


[We  tried  to  secure  a picture  of  our 
friend  Blount.  We  wrote  Col.  Penn 
Woods,  who  makes  daily  visits  to  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  to  secure  one.  Word 
comes  “Have  seen  the  good  old  fellow, 
but  he  has  no  photograph.”  Just  think 
—a  man  like  Blount  not  having  his  pic- 
ture made!  The  above  cut  is  not  Blount, 
but  is  the  nearest  approach  to  him  pos- 
sible without  a camera.] 


proud  and  sensitive  fellow  brother 
standing  over  there  in  your  wealth 
and  your  position  and  your  power — 
you  know  as  I know  and  as  we  all 
know,  that  when  the  little  county 
paper  mentions  you  pleasantly— says 
something  about  you  being  “promi- 
nent’’ and  “successful”  and  having 
many  friends,  “who  will  be  glad  to 
learn”  that  you  continue  eminently 
successful — you  read  it  once  and 
you  read  it  twice — and  then  you 
read  it  again — and  when  the  country 
editor  comes  along  you  greet  him 
with  a smile — and  you  know  it. 
And  if  the  commonplace  language 
of  the  country  editor  got  under  your 
brisket,and>ou  read  what  he  said 
about  you  a half  dozen  times — think 


what  emotion  would  have  been 
caused  had  Henry  Blount  made  a 
pen  picture  of  you,  thrown  himself 
loose  among  his  five  thousand  speci- 
fying adjectives  from  the  positive 
to  the  superlative,  and  while  pre- 
senting a bouquet  of  words  rich  in 
color  and  great  in  bulk,  yet  harmon- 
izing to  perfection,  and  the  person 
upon  whom  they  were  so  graciously 
and  willingly  bestowed  took  them  to 
his  heart,  and  dreamed  as  he  had  a 
right  to  dream,  that  Henry  Blount 
was  a true  artist — you  would  have 
been  pleased  the  more. 

And  so  our  friends  wanted  us  to 
write  of  Henry  Blount — to  say  of 
him,  now  that  he  gets  nearer  the 
last  mile-post  of  his  long  journey,  a- 
long  the  dusty  way;  that  from  his 
pack’s  scant  treasure  he  has  drawn 
the  dross  that  his  efforts  brought 
him,  and  now  lives  in  the  Soldier’s 
Home — still  dreaming  and  still  wri- 
ting his  Radiant  Reflection — that 
his  life  had  been  well  worth  while. 
He  made  flowers  bloom  in  desolate 
places;  he  added  to  individual  happi- 
ness; he  realized  that  kind  words 
were  better  than  bitter  words,  and 
kind  words  were  all  he  used. 

And  so,  as  the  old  man,  with  a 
heart  of  gold  who  scorned  to  coin  it 
into  dollars,  walks  nearer  to  the 
drifting  shadows  of  the  west  and 
sees  before  him  the  great  calm  sea 
over  whose  unruffled  surface  kings 
and  queens,  peasants  and  beggars, 
rich  and  poor  and  high  and  low — 
haughty  and  humble — have  set  sail 
in  the  invisible  craft  that  floats  for- 
ever to  its  other  side,  he  may  feel 
assured  that  his  journey  here  was 
well  worth  while,  because  of  all  the 
men  we  know  he  practiced  most  the 
injunction  which  after  all,  is  the  key 
to  happiness  here  and  hereafter, 
and  which  stated  in  three  words  is: 
Love  one  another! — Al.  Fairbrother. 


Give  me  an  ideal  that  will  stand 
the  strain  weaving  into  human  stuff 
on  the  loom  of  the  real.  Keep  me 
from  caring  more  for  books  than 
folks,  for  art  than  for  life.  Steady 
me  to  do  my  full  stint  of  work  as 
well  as  I can;  and  when  that  is  done, 
stop  me,  pay  what  wages  Thou  wilt, 
and  help  me  to  say  from  a quiet 
heart  a grateful  Amen.  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 


“Remember,  darling,  this  is  Sun- 
day, and  you  must  not  play  in  the 
front  yard,”  admonished  a little  girl’s 
mother.  “Well,  mother,”  she  asked 
thoughtfully,  “isn’t  it  Sunday  in  the 
back  yard  too?” — Exchange. 
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Helen  Keller 

On  the  third  day  of  May,  1880,  a 
baby  girl  was  born,  who  has  since 
become  known  to  the  world  as  Helen 
Keller.  The  baby  was  pretty  and 
bright,  but  before  she  was  old  enough 
to  talk  she  had  a dreadful  illness 
which  left  her  both  blind  and  deaf. 

For  nearly  six  years  she  was  very 
sad  and  lonely,  for  she  could  neither 
see  nor  hear  nor  talk.  Then  a won- 
derful teacher  came,  who  began  to 
spell  words  into  Helen’s  hand.  The 
child  imitated  the  signs,  but  for 
some  time  she  did  not  know  that  her 
teacher  was  trying  to  talk  to  her. 
When  at  last  she  understood  that 
she  could  communicate  with  people, 
she  was  greatly  excited.  Every  day 
she  learned  the  names  of  new  things, 
and  in  a short  time  she  could  spell 
out  whole  sentences  on  her  fingers. 

By  placing  her  fingers  upon  the 
lips  and  throat  of  her  teacher  she 
even  learned  to  speak  aloud.  Her 
progress  was  rapid,  and  after  com- 
pleting the  high  school  studies  she 
went  to  college.  She  is  now  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  largest  uni- 
versities, and  she  has  shown  the 
world  how  one  can  be  happy  and 
useful,  even  though  greatly  afflicted. 


WOMAN. 

From  childhood  on  till  ripest  age, 

No  matter  what  our  earthly  stage; 

If  we  be  rich  or  poor  or  blind 

There  is  no  earthly  name  to  find 
So  much  adored  as  that  above 

Because  of  woman’s  tender  love. 

From  childhood  on  through  dreary  years, 

Through  sunshine  and  through  bitter  tears, 

Through  joys  and  sorrows  as  they  come 
To  every  human’s  earthly  home, 

Each  manly  heart  will  sometime  throb 
Because  of  woman’s  tender  sob. 

From  childhood  on  through  life’s  pathway, 

Though  we  may  falter,  fall,  or  stray, 

Our  minds  revert  to  thoughts  of  home, 

Whence  all  our  sweetest  dreams-thoughts  coine. 
Though  home  be  but  an  humble  cove, 

Because  of  woman’s  deepest  love. 

A day  may  bring  its  hours  of  gloom, 

Or  come  with  fragrance,  bud  bloom 
With  music  from  the  forest’s  flower, 

Wafted  to  us  every  hour; 

But  nothing  can  such  joy  impart 

As  woman’s  love  in  human  heart. 

From  childhood  on  till  death’s  sad  call 

There  hangs  upon  fond  memory’s  wall 
A picture  real,  or  fancied  true, 

Which  brings  us,  mother,  close  to  you, 

Because  of  HIM,  the  Blessed  ONE 

Who  said;  Woman,  Behold  thy  SON! 

— 0.  H.  McLendon. 


MAN. 

O Man,  thou  art  the  excellence  of  his  grace, 

Thy  possibilities  creation’s  work  did  end, 

No  limitations  circumscribe  thy  race, 

Thou  mayest  become  God’s  comrade,  friend. 

Our  mother  earth,  in  nature,  calls  to  thee, 

The  stars  lend  light  to  solve  the  mystery 
Of  all  creation  and  the  purpose  grand, 

’Tis  possible  thou  mayest  understand. 

Earth  nourished  Him  who  did  your  sin  atone, 

Nor  yet  upon  the  sky  as  seeming  glass; 

Earth  nourishd  Him  who  did  your  sin  atone, 

As  summer’s  sunshine  tints  each  blade  of  grass. 

Then  delve  into  the  bowels  of  our  earth, 

Her  treasures  and  her  mysteries  unfold, 

Reach  out  into  the  fath’less  heavens  above 
There  is  no  fathomless  mystery. 

Make  nature  and  her  God  your  friend. 

— R.  E.  Kennard. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Both  societies  are  progressing  ni- 
cely. Much  interest  is  being  shown 
in  the  work  of  these. 

Work  on  the  chapel  has  been  re- 
sumed. We  hope  to  have  this 
building  completed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Capt.  Johnson  has  repaired  the 
engine  in  the  shop  building  and  it  is 
running  nicely.  While  it  was  out  of 
order  the  shop  was  badly  crippled. 

Tilt-  force  has  been  working  on  the 
yard  of  the  third  cottage.  We  hope 
to  have  every  thing  about  it  ready 
by  the  time  the  officials  are  ready 
for  the  opening. 

The  boys  attended  church  at 
Rocky  Ridge  Methodist  Church  last 
Sunday.  Presiding  Elder  Ware,  of 
Concord,  preached.  All  of  the  boys 
enjoyed  his  sermon  very  much. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Isenhour,  of  Concord, 
is  relieving  Mr.  Parker,  our  school 
teacher.  Mr.  Parker  is  taking  a va- 
cation in  the  mountains.  Everyone 
hopes  he  will  soon  return  and  be 
greately  refreshed  by  the  mountain 
air. 

Everyone  who  visits  the  wood- 
shop  expresses  his  or  her  admiration 
for  the  work  which  is  being  tur- 
ned out  there.  Cedar  chests  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  are  being  made 
in  this  department  under  the  super- 
vision of  Capt.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  A..  R.  Johnson,  wife  of  Capt. 
Johnson  our  wood-shop  instructor,  is 
suffering  from  a slight  stroke  of 
paralysis  in  her  left  side.  This  stroke 
was  brought  on  by  the  extreme  heat 
which  we  have  been  having.  How- 
ever, we  are  glad  to  report  that  she 
is  recovering. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements 
at  the  institution  lately  was  the  in- 
stallation of  another  water  pump. 
This  pump  is  operated  by  comprssed 
air.  The  water  pump  is  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  while  the  air  com- 
pressor is  in  the  old  pump  house  a 
distance  of  600  feet  from  the  well. 
This  compressor  is  run  by  a two- 
horse  power  gasoline  engine.  The 
air  is  pumped  into  a receiver  tank 
on  which  an  air  gauge  is  placed. 
The  water  is  lifted  about  150  ft., 
and  requires  about  50  or  60  pounds 
of  air  to  operate  the  pump.  We 
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run  this  pump  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  old  one  in  the  morning. 

The  busy  season  on  the  farm  is 
slackening  now  and  the  boys  are 
beginning  to  take  a greater  interest 
in  base  ball.  Every  evening,  for  an 
hour,  the  team  can  be  seen  at  hard 
work  on  the  diamond.  It  will  not  be 
long  until  they  are  in  shape  to  lick 
any  team  in  the  county.  The  right 
kind  of  spirit  exists  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team, --there  are  none  of 
the  brignt  remarks  nor  quarrel  that 
are  so  common  in  most  amateur  base 
ball  games.  Each  player  plays  his  part 
of  the  game,  and  shouts  only  when 
necessary  to  encourage  the  rest  of 
his  team.  With  this  kind  of  spirit, 
although  the  boys  are  rather  young 
and  small,  the  Training  School  team 
holds  its  own  with  the  other  teams 
in  the  county,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  grown  men. 


Fungi. 

Of  course,  plants  harboring  these 
fungi  colonies  were  a dreadful  men- 
ace to  others  who  had  not  developed 
the  disease,  and,  perhaps,  were  not 
yet  infected  with  it. 

This  is  what  fungi  always  do,  go 
right  into  the  plant’s  tissue  and 
build  up  their  colonies  there,  and  so 
either  destroy  the  plant  completely 
or  make  it  sickly  and  unsightly — 
“all  speckled”  as  the  hollyhocks  had 
become,  almost  over  night. 

And  because  fungi  are  actually  in 
the  tissue  instead  of  on  the  plant’s 
surface,  nothing  can  be  done  to  de- 
stroy them  after  their  presence  is 
revealed  by  the  plant’s  sickening. 
The  disease  is  established  then;  and 
if  it  is  one  of  the  very  malignant 
ones,  the  plant  is  doomed. 

All  of  the  troublesome  complaints 
which  we  call  “scab,”  and  “rust,” 
and  “black-rot,”  and  “yellows,”  and 
“leaf-spot,”  and“mildew,”  and  any 
number  of  names  such  as  these,  are 
diseases  caused  by  these  much-to-be- 
dreaded  fungi  of  different  kinds, 
that  give  an  appearance  suggesting 
these  terms  to  the  plant.  And  many 
of  these  diseases  are  more  prevalent 
in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry  ones,  be- 
cause the  spores  of  fungi — corres- 
ponding in  a way  to  the  seeds  of 
plants — are  not  only  carried  into 
the  plants  by  rain,  which  picks  them 
up  in  its  passage  through  the  air, 
but  because  the  spores  themselves 
are  started  into  growth  by  moisture 
— very  much  as  seeds  are — and  also, 
possibly,  because  they  more  readily 
penetrate  the  plant  skin  when  this 
is  moist. — Grace  Tabor,  in  May  St. 
Nicholas. 
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No  Chinese  Typewriters. 

Typewriters  are  now  made  for  use 
in  nearly  a hundred  different  lan- 
guages, and  they  are  sold  all  over  the 
world;  but  there  is  still  one  great 
nation  which,  for  a simple  reason, 
has  no  typewriters  that  write  its 
tongue.  That  nation  is  China. 

The  English  alphabet  has  twenty- 
six  letters.  The  typewriter  produc- 
ed for  the  Russian  market  is  the  lar- 
gest made;  but  no  typewriter  could 
begin  to  be  big  enough  for  the  Chinese 
language  which  has  no  alphabet,  but 
is  represented  by  sign  characters, 
of  which  there  are  about  50,000. 

Of  the  great  number  of  words 
found  in  the  English  language  only  a 
small  proportion  are  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  speech  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  characters  used  in 
the  Chinese  language;  but  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  characters  commonly 
employed  is  still  far  greater  than 
could  be  put  on  any  typewriter.  So 
this  nation  of  400,000,000  people 
has  no  typewriters. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  no 
typewriters  are  sold  in  china.  More 
and  more  Chinese  are  learning  other 
languages  besides  their  own,  and 
many  Chinese  merchants  use  type- 
writers. — Exchange. 

The  Power  Of  Habit 

Most  men  form  their  habits  in 
their  youthful  days.  There  are  very 
few  habits  formed  after  we  are  set- 
tled in  life.  This  fact  adds  value 
to  the  words  of  another,  who  says;  “It 
is  pre-eminently  in  youth  tnat  the 
desire  to  meet  obligations  may  be 
most  firmly  implanted  and  become 
a permanent  possession.  Children 
are  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  those 
they  are  with;  they  soon  learn  ot 
value  the  same  things  and  to  strive 
for  them.  And  the  desire  for  a 
worthy  object,  continually  striven 
for  and  attained,  grows  into  a habit 
of  the  heart  as  surely  as  any  long- 
continued  process  of  thought  grows 
into  a habit  of  mind,  or  any  oft-re- 
peated manual  operation  grows  into 
a habit  of  the  hand.  And  what 
habit  can  be  so  inestimable  to  the 
individual  or  so  valuable  to  society 
as  that  which  leads  men  and  women 
to  meet  every  obligation  as  it  arises, 
gladly  and  speedily,  with  the  same 
satisfaction  that  every  honest  man 
feels  in  paying  his  debts?” — Young 
Folks. 

“Sometimes,”  said  Uncle  Eben, 
“de  man  dat  don’  do  nuffin’  but  kick 
hab  a mighty  easy  time.  He  kin  git 
so  much  gratitude  foh  jes’  keepin’ 
still  dat  he  don’  have  to  do  no  regu- 
lar work. ’’--Washington  Star. 
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Just  a Few  Words  and  Several  Pictures  About  Charlotte. 


That  reproduction  of  the  tablet  to  he  found  on  next  page  is  worth  looking  at  and  thinking  about.  An  iron  tablet 
on  East  Trade  Street,  in  Charlotte,  Was  photographed  and  this  cut  is  the  picture  thereof.  The  people  who  provide  the  funds 
for  that  tablet,  who  moved  to  place  it  in  a conspicuous  place  in  their  midst,  who  year  after  year  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  event  which  this  tablet  announces,  feel  confident  that  the  whole  community  about  sustain  them  in 
their  faith  and  belief  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  made  men  and  women  brave  and  courageous  enough  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  mother  country. 

What  ever  opinion  the  general  public  may  have  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
it  is  undoubted  that  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  ( then  a part  of  Mecklenburg)  had  a nerve  and  a spirit 
that  not  only  made  hold  to  declare  themselves  free,  but  had  that  hope,  faith  and  energy  that  was  unsatisfied  unless 
it  built,  acted,  accomplished,  developed,  wrought  in  a manner  that  indicated  their  purpose  not  to  run  away  from 
the  scene  of  their  patriotism. 

Is  there  any  one  bold  enough  to 
deny  that  Charlotte  and  Mecklen- 
burg, in  their  greatness,  progress- 
iveness and  charm,  have  not  profit- 
ed by  what  they  believe  took  place 
in  their  midst,  if,  indeed,  these 
things  are  not  entirely  the  fruits  of 
the  spiiit  that  prevailed  in  the  days 
about  May  20,  1775? 

The  whole  state,  whatever  views 
may  be  held  regarding  that  great 
historical  event,  is  proud  of  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  county.  It’s 
a centre  of  trade,  life,  activity,  in- 
telligence, good  manners,  eonstitu- 
ing  a glory  that  pleases  the  whole 
state,  and  attracts  the  attention  and  n> 

. ...  . . cn 

merits  the  admiration  ot  outsiders,  " 

who  know  nothing  of  the  stirring  ■— 1 

times,  which  those  people  positive- 
ly  believe  in,  jealously  cherish  and  ^ 
vigorously  defend. 

These  things  are  warranted  by  ►? 
the  rapid  growth  in  a substantial  n> 


citizenship.  For  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  give  the  growth  of 

POPULATION.  £!_ 

1775  - less  than  a hundred,  2 

1800  - - less  than  two  hundred  ? 

1836  750,  > 

1865  2,000  o 

1880  6,000, 

1890  11,000  S' 

1900  18,091  TO 

1910 34,014  in 

1912  - - estimated  - - 46,255  w 


Charlotte,  named  after  Princess 
Charlotte  was  founded  in  1767. 
Within  the  memory  of  living  men 
today,  it  was  known  as  an  inconse- 
quential village.  While  North  Caro- 
lina has  no  large  cities,  she  has 
numerous  splendid,  thriving  towns 
with  an  ambition  and  a hope  of  be- 
coming cities.  Among  the  few 
numerically  classed  as  cities  none 
surpass  Charlotte  in  what  she  has 
done  to  guarantee  a continuous  and 
rapid  growth. 

in  the  language  of  every  nor- 
mal and  well  regulated  citizen  of 
the  Queen  City:  “Watch  Charlotte 
Grow.” 
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Great 
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In  the  Life  of 
Mecklenburg  County 
and  Charlotte. 


The  Realty  Building 


Commercial  Bank  Building. 
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The  Flag  That  Never  Struck. 

By  Major  Dunbar. 


(In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
young  and  feeble  navy  of  the  colo- 
nies performed  feats  unsurpassed  by 
any  deeds  of  heroism  and  bravery  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
powerful  ships  of  the  English  were 
frequently  held  at  bay  and  forced  to 
strike  their  colors  to  some  small  ves- 
sel, on  board  of  which  were  men  as 
brave  as  those  who  bled  at  Ther- 
mopylae, or  fell  at  Marathon.  One 
achievement  ought  not  to  pass  into 
oblivion.  John  Cowper,  of  Nanse- 
mond  county,  Va.,  as  brave  a man 
as  ever  breathed,  sailed  from  Nar.se- 
mond  river  in  a small  barque,  called 
the  Dolphin,  and  engaged  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  near  Cape  Hen- 
ry. The  Dolphin  was  seen  from  the 
shore  hotly  engaged  with  two  huge 
cruisers;— the  conflict  was  long — 
night  spread  her  curtain  over  the 
desperate  scene.  The  Dolphin  and 
her  crew  never  returned  to  land. 
The  fate  of  the  cruisers  is  likewise 
unknown.  The  chief  officers  of  the 
Dolphin,  beside  her  gallant  Captain, 
were  Lieutenants  Philip  Chamber- 
layne,  James  Cunnigham  and  Frank 
Lennis,  and  Surgeon  Dr.  Simeon 
Harris.  The  crew  in  all,  numbered 
70.  Captain  Cowper  before  weigh- 
ing anchor,  deliberately  nailed  his 
flag  to  the  masthead,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  strike  it  to  an 
enemy.) 

’Twas  when  the  foes  of  liberty, 

Hung  on  Columbia’s  coast, 

When  our  sires  arose  in  arms  to 
meet 

The  bold  invading  host; 

There  was  one  deed  of  bravery 
Of  which  the  South  may  boast. 

It  was  notin  the  tented  field, 

Nor  in  beleaguered  town, 

Tho’  there  our  gallant  sires  did  win 
A world  wide  renown, — 

It  was  upon  the  surging  tide, 

When  friend  and  foe  went  down. 

The  British  vaunted  of  their  power, 
And  bravery  on  the  sea; — 

They  had  been  conquerors  on  the 
deep 

In  many  a victory, 

But  met  at  last  their  conquerors — 
The  Sons  of  Liberty. 

A feeble  little  barque  was  manned 
By  valiant  hearts  and  true, 

And  named  the  Dolphin,  by  her 
brave 

Commander,  and  his  crew, 

She  left  the  winding  Nansemond, 
The  plunderers  to  pursue. 


A thick  and  sulphurous  cloud  of 
smoke, 

Has  veiled  the  strife  from  view — 
Where  death  is  busy  mustering 
His  bloody  mangled  crew  — 

The  Dolphin  thins  the  foeman’s 
ranks, 

The  patriot  aim  is  true. 

The  gallant  Cowper  trode  her  deck, 
As  she  swept  past  knoll  and  fen, 
And  numbered  his  devoted  crew — 
(They  were  three  score  and  ten,) 
A little,  but  gallant  band 
Of  Lion-Hearted  men. 

Beneath  a gloomy  moonless  sky. 

The  midnight  air  hung  damp, 

A hazy  fog  lay  like  a pall 
Above  the  Dismal  Swamp; — 

Far  off  was  seen  the  watch  fire’s 
gleam, 

Besides  the  spoilers  camp. 

On  swept  the  bark  with  steady  keel, 
’Round  silent  point  and  bay, 

Her  gallant  crew  with  sword  and 
brand 

Stood  ready  for  the  fray — 

To  meet  the  vandal  plunderers 
“By  dawning  of  the  day.” 

The  gallant  Cowper  cheered  his  crew 
And  thus,  to  them,  did  say: 

“The  crimson  dawn  has  streak’d  the 
east 

The  tide  runs  swift  and  fast, 
Unfurl  our  dear  country’s  Hag, 

And  nail  it  to  the  mast; 

We’ll  meet  the  proud  usurping  foe, 
Ere  yon  dim  cape  is  past. 

And  by  my  bleeding  native  land, 

I swear  where’er  we  go, 

Our  nobie  flag  shall  ne’er  be  struck 
To  any  dastard  foe; 

No!  Rather  let  us  sleep  in  death, 
Yon  swelkng  waves  below.” 

Around  him  stands  his  fearless  crew, 
They  deign  no  vain  reply,  1 
But  noble-hearted  courage  gleams 
In  every  patriot’s  eye. — 

A band  of  heroes  who  will  win 
The  victory,  or  die. 

The  breeze  bears  on  the  little  barque, 
Across  the  guarded  bay; 

With  flag  nailed  to  her  bending 
mast, 

She  hurries  to  the  fray. 

The  proud  ships  of  the  spoiler  loom, 
High  in  the  twilight  grey. 

List!  to  the  cannon’s  thundering 
roar, 

As  toe  and  foe  comes  on, 

To  battle  with  the  fragile  bark 
That  braves  them  all  alone; 


And  boldly  answers  their  salutes 
In  a defiant  tone. 

Now,  God  protect  the  gallant  hearts, 
Great  God!  protect  the  Right, 

For  never  has  the  world  seen 
A more  unequal  fight; 

The  foe  surrounds  the  venturious 
sail, 

To  crush  her  in  their  might. 

Surrounded  by  her  ruthless  foes, 
The  Dolphin  scatters  wide 
Death’s  shafts  but  oh!  a faithless 
plank 

Has  started  in  her  side, 

She  slowly  sinks  with  flag  upstuck 
Beneath  the  treacherous  tide. 

Unquelled  her  gallant  crew  fight  on. 
Around  their  shivered  mast, 

And  bravely  on  their  craven  mast, 
Their  grappling  irons  are  cast — 
The  patriots  cheer,  the  foemen  wail, 
For  friend  and  foe  sinks  fast. 

With  flag  unstruck,  the  Dolphin 
sunk 

Beneath  the  foaming  wave, 

And  friend  and  foe  have  fallen 
asleep — 

The  ocean  is  their  grave; 

There  sleep  the  vanquished  enemy 
Beside  the  patriots  brave. 

The  sun  was  rising  in  the  East, 
When  pealed  the  cannon’s  roar, 
The  sun  had  sunk  far  in  the  West: 

Ere  the  bloody  fight  was  o’er; 
When  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

The  Dolphin  rode  no  more. 

And  long  the  maids  of  Nansemond, 
Watched  by  the  lonely  strand, 

To  welcome  back  the  noble  crew, 
That  ne’r  returned  to  land 
Their  flag  unstruck  floats,  o’er  their 
tomb 

On  ocean’s  yellow  sand. 

And  shall  Columbia’s  hallowed  flag; 

Brook  insult  from  the  slaves, 

Of  feeble  despots,  as  it  floats 
Above  its  own  blue  waves? 

Great  God!  Forbid,  else  we  have 
fallen 

Upon  degenerate  days. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  July  2nd,  1858. 

— “Christian  Sun.” 


Some  are  weather-wise,  some  are 
otherwise. — Franklin. 


In  jealousy  there’s  more  self-love 
than  love.— La  Rochefoucauld. 


He  that’s  ungrateful  has  no  guilt 
but  one. — Young. 


The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is 
at  hand;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the 
works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on 
the  armor  of  light. — Romans  13:12, 
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Michael  Angelo. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  known, 
lived  in  Italy.  He  not  only  painted 
beautiful  pictures,  but  he  made  plans 
for  magnificent  buildings  and  he 
chiseled  splendid  pieces  of  sculpture. 
The  following  story  is  told  about 
one  of  his  greatest  statues: 

One  day,  as  Michael  Angelo  was 
passing  through  the  city,  he  saw  the 
great  block,  and  brushing  away  the 
dirt  that  almost  hid' it  he  saw  with 
surprise  that  it  was  of  the  whitest 
marble.  As  he  gazed  at  it  he  longed 
to  change  the  great  stone  into  a sta- 
tue that  should  be  more  splendid 
than  anything  he  had  yet  made. 

With  mallet  and  chisel  he  went  to 
work.  Weeks  went  by  and  the 
ground  all  around  became  covered 
with  small  pieces  of  marble. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Michael 
Angelo,  with  greatest  care,  cutaway, 
bit  by  bit,  the  tiny  pieces.  If  the 
mallet  should  slip,  if  the  chisel  should 
cut  too  deep,  the  statue  might  be 
ruined:  but  the  hand  of  the  sculpture 
was  sure,  and  after  eighteen  months 
of  careful,  patient  work  the  artist 
laid  aside  his  tools. 

Instead  of  the  great  shapeless 
block,  too  large  and  too  clumsy  to 
be  of  use,  there  stood  the  beautiful 
statue  of  David  the  Shepherd  Boy. 

The  people  were  delighted  with 
the  wonderful  piece  of  work;  they 
placed  it  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
city,  where  it  stood  for  centuries. 
The  people  of  Florence  thought 
that  no  harm  could  come  to  them 
while  David  stood  at  the  gate. 


Wedding  Ring  Lore. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  wedding 
ring  was  formerly  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.  Cyril  Davenport, 
in  his  book  on  "Jewelry,”  remarks 
that  there  once  existed  a custom  in 
that  island  according  to  which  an 
unmarried  girl  who  had  been  offend- 
ed by  a man  could  bring  him  to 
trial,  and  if  he  were  found  guilty 
she  would  be  presented  with  a sword, 
a rope,  and  a ring.  With  the  sword 
she  might  cut  off  his  head,  with  the 
rope  she  might  hang  him,  or  with 
the  ring  she  might  marry  him.  It  is 
said  that  the  latter  punishment  was 
invariably  inflicted.  The  wedding 
ring  was  anathema  to  the  early  Puri- 
tans, who  regarded  personal  adorn- 
ment as  one  of  the  many  snares  of 
Satan.  In  the  old  English  marriage 
service  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
bridegroom  to  put  the  ring  on  the 
thumb  of  the  bride,  saying:  "In  the 
name  of  the  Father,”  then  on  the 


next  finger,  saying:  ‘‘and  the  Son,” 
and  then  on  the  second  finger, 
saying:  "and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
finally  on  the  third  finger,  with  the 
word:  “Amen.”  The  ring  was  left 
there,  because,  as  the  Sarum  rubric 
says:  “a  vein  proceeds  thence  to  the 
heart.”  In  the  modern  marriage 
service  the  ring  is  placed  at  once 
upon  the  third  finger,  the  invocation 
to  the  Trinity  being  understood.— 
Selected. 


An  Ancient  Image. 

In  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia  there  is  a relic  that  is 
much  prized.  It  is  a coin  that  was 
manufactured  at  least  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  ancient  Philadelphia 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  one  of  the 
messages  to  the  seven  churches  in 
Revelations  was  directed.  Old  as 
this  coin  is,  the  inscription  upon  it 
has  never  been  effaced.  On  the  one 
side  may  be  seen  a rude  figure  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion reading,  "Diana,  Friend  of  the 
Philadelphians.”  On  the  reverse 
side  there  is  an  artistic  design  with 
the  word,  "Demos,”  meaning,  "The 
People.”  One  may  well  express 
surprise  that,  though  hoary  with 
age,  the  inscription  is  so  legible. 

The  heart  of  man  is  such  a coin. 
But  it  has  not  fared  sowell.  Origi- 
nally we  bore  the  image  of  God,  and 
it  was  clear,  beautiful  and  new.  No 
mint  ever  did  its  work  so  well  as  He. 
But  the  hand  of  sin  has  been  laid  on 
this  coin,  and  well-nigh  obliterated 
the  delicate  handwriting  of  God  up- 
on it  But  He  can  put  that  same  im- 
age back  into  the  heart  again  and 
make  it  exactly  as  it  was.  It  is 
wonderful  how  He  can  take  men 
dead  in  sin  and  restore  them  to  what 
they  would  have  been  had  they  never 
fallen.  By  His  grace  we  may  come 
into  a state  of  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness. 

Today  May  be  the  Only  Day  You  Have. 

William  Johnson,  writing  some 
very  sound  advice  in  the  American 
Magazine,  says: 

"Good  days  and  bad  days  exist 
only  in  your  own  head.  The  weather 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Each  day 
is  what  you  make  it  for  yourself. 
Bad  weather  is  only  an  unfortunate 
opinion. 

"Suppose  it  is  raining  pitchforks. 
You  get  word  that  your  salary  has 
been  doubled  or  that  a forgotten 
uncle  has  left  you  a million  dollars. 
What  do  you  care  about  the  weather 
then?  Or  suppose  the  person  you 
love  is  dying.  Unexpectedly  a turn 
for  the  better  comes.  The  doctor 


says  your  dear  one  will  live.  What 
if  it  is  hotter  than  Tophet?  It  is  a 
good  day,  a great  day,  a happy  day. 

"It’s  what  you  think  and  feel  about 
it  that  makes  each  day  what  it  is. 
You,  within  yourself,  can  make  each 
day,  every  day  a good  day.  Put  down 
in  the  note-book  of  your  soul  the  poet 
Runeberg’s  thought: 

"Each  day  is  a life.” 

"When  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
throw  back  your  shoulders,  take  a 
deep  breath.  Meet  the  new  day  like 
a man.  Say  to  yourself: 

"Another  day---another  life!” 

“For  all  we  know  it  may  be  the  on- 
ly day  we’ll  ever  have.  Let’smake  it. 
the  best  day  wa  can.  Let’s  strive  to 
see  that  it  is  a day  worth  while.  Let’s 
move  a step  forward  in  our  work. 
Let’s  do  all  the  good  we  can.  Let’s 
get  all  the  happiness  we  can— to-day. 

"Right  now  is  the  only  time  you 
can  control.  Yesterday  is  a record. 
Tomorrow  is  a secret.  Today  is 
yours,  is  mine.” 


A Fish  Slory--Yet  A Fact. 

A box  of  frozen  fish  received  at  a 
market  in  Montana  last  winter 
caused  much  wonder  and  discussion. 
In  order  to  separate  the  fish  from 
the  ice  in  which  they  were  packed, 
they  were  dumped  into  a tank  of 
cold  water,  and  in  a short  time  they 
had  “come  to  life,”  and  were  swim- 
ming around  in  the  pool.  This  is 
only  another  illustration  of  what  Sir 
Earnest  Shackleton  proved  beyond 
doubt  in  his  antartic  experiences, 
that  fish,  if  slowly  frozen  before 
they  are  really  "dead,”  will  remain 
encased  in  solid  ice  for  months,  and 
then  revive  when  slowly  thawed  out. 
This  happens  to  thousands  of  fish 
in  the  antartic  regions  every  winter. 
—Selected 


An  old  gentleman  was  proudly  ex- 
hibiting some  of  his  most  valued  pos- 
sessions to  a friend  who  had  called 
to  see  him.  “That  table,”  he  said 
with  pride,  "is  five  hundred  years 
old.”  "That’s  nothing,”  came  the 
startling  reply  from  the  visitor’s  son, 
who  was  accompanying  his  father. 
"We  have  a table  at  home  which  is 
three  thousand  years  old.”  Impos- 
sible, my  dear  boy,  impossible!  What 
kind  of  table  is  it?”said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "The  multiplication  table.” 
—Christian  Evangelist. 


Liza:  "Whenyer  goin’  ter  git  mar- 
ried, Polly,  my  dear?”  Polly:  "Nev- 
er.” Liza:  "Why?”  Polly:  "Well, 
yer  see,  I won’t  marry  Bill  w’en  ’e 
ain’t  sober,  an’  he  won’t  marry  me 
w’en  ’e  is.” — London  Tattler. 
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The  Red  Feather. 

By  Lucy  McGrann,  in  Young  Folks. 


“Your  chip  hat  is  perfectly  good 
and  not  at  all  old-fashiond,”  said 
Aunt  Emma  to  a positive  tone  that 
Leona  had  grown  to  almost  hate. 
“I  consider  it  quite  suitable  for  this 
season’s  wear,  but  if  you  are  so  set 
on  keeping  up  with  the  latest  styles 
you  can  retrim  it  with  what  pretty 
odds  and  ends  we  have  on  hand. 
With  your  millinery  knack  you  can 
easily  copy  one  of  the  models  you 
just  spoke  of  in  Anderson’s  show 
window.” 

"I’d  have  to  be  a downright  genius 
to  turn  my  old  chip  hat  into  a 
likeness  of  any  of  the  smart  hats  in 
Anderson’s  or  any  other  up-to-date 
millinery  shop,”  Leona  retorted, 
with  just  a tinge  of  sarcasm  in  hei 
gloomy  voice.  “Chips  are  ’way  out 
of  style  this  year,  anyway.” 

“When  I was  your  age,  Leona,  I 
wore  my  hat  three  or  four  years,  and 
by  freshening  up  the  trimming  I al- 
ways kept  them  looking  well.  I 
didn’t  have  such  opportunities  of 
keeping  up  with  the  times  as  you 
have,  either,  for  we  lived  a long  dis- 
tance from  a town,  and  I had  to  de- 
pend on  fashion  books  for  guides  to 
dressmaking  and  hat  and  bonnet 
trimming.” 

"If  I do  the  sewing  Mrs.  Hall  ask- 
ed me  to  take  off  her  hands  next  week 
I suppose  you  won’t  mind  my  buying 
a new  hat  with  the  money  earned 
that  way,  will  you?”  Leona  asked. 
“There’ll  be  two  shirt  waist  dresses 
and  Violet’s  blue  linen  suit  to  re- 
model, all  of  which  will  come  to  four 
dollars,  though  that’s  a mighty  small 
pay  for  so  much  work;  but  I want  a 
new  hat  badly  enough  to  sew  all  the 
week  for  it,  and  do  my  usual  house- 
work besides  ” 

“You  wouldn’t  spend  four  dollars 
on  a summer  hat,  surely!”  Aunt  Em- 
ma expostulated.  “Accept  Mrs. 
Hall’s  offer  if  you  can  do  the  work 
without  neglecting  anything  else, 
but  don’t  spend  the  money  foolishly. 
Now,  hurry  along  to  town,  Leona, 
or  you  won’t  get  my  letter  into  the 
post-office  in  time  for  the  noon  col- 
lection. And  remember  to  stop  at 
Mrs.  Porter’s,  as  you  promised,  for 
she  is  anxious  to  pay  her  wood-cut- 
ter for  his  work  of  last  week,  now 
that  her  pension  has  come  in.” 

Leona  donned  her  two'year-okl 
second  best  hat  and  started  town- 
ward,  reflecting  rather  bitterly  upon 
her  aunt’s  closeness  and  general  lack 
of  up-to-dateness.  She  considered 
that  she  had  worked  hard  enough 
during  the  six  years  that  she  had 


lived  with  her  aunt  to  pay  for  pret- 
tier clothes  than  any  she  had  been 
given  so  far,  and  now  she  was  close 
to  the  point  of  open  rebellion  against 
things  as  they  were  in  general.  She 
wished  heartily  that  she  could  turn 
her  back  on  her  dull,  monotonous 
surroundings  and  make  her  own 
living  in  some  hustling,  progressive 
city  where  she  would  be  mistress  of 
her  own  affairs  and  could  spend  her 
earnings  as  she  chose,  but  she  knew 
her  aunt  would  not  permit  her  to 
leave  her  home  for  several  years  to 
come.  If  she  went  away  she  would 
have  to  go  by  stealth. 

Mrs.  Porter,  an  elderly  widow  in 
very  delicate  health,  was  watching 
for  Leona  in  her  porch  chair,  with  a 
crutch  beside  it,  anxious  to  pay  all 
her  small  bills  now  that  she  had  re- 
ceived her  pension  money.  "I  don’t 
suppose  Joseph  Doane  is  suffering 
in  any  way  for  want  of  this  money,” 
she  observed,  as  she  handed  Leona 
an  envelope  containing  four  dollars, 
“but  I always  like  to  pay  him  for 
his  work  as  promply  as  possible,  see- 
ing he  has  such  a big  family  to  look 
after.  I thank  you  very  much  for 
doing  this  little  service  for  me,  my 
dear.’’ 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Mrs.  Porter,” 
said  Leona  pleasantly.  “Is  there 
anything  you’d  like  me  to  bring  you 
from  town?” 

“No,  thank  you,  I have  everything 
I’ll  need  for  the  week.  Besides  I 
must  be  very  economical  this  month, 
as  I’ve  spent  six  dollars  extra  for 
my  wood  supply.  Luckily  my  wants 
are  few  and  simple.” 

I eona  tucked  the  money  envelope 
safely  away  in  her  wrist  hag  and  con- 
tinued her  way,  going  direct  co  the 
post-office  with  her  aunt’s  let- 
ter. On  her  way  to  the  Doane  cot- 
tage, beyond  the  railway,  she  passed 
down  the  main  business  street  of  the 
town  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  show 
windows  of  Anderson’s  big  depart- 
ment store,  one  of  which  was  devot- 
ed entirely  to  the  display  of  smart 
millinery  for  a special  sale  which 
had  been  widely  advertised  in  the 
county  papers  had  just  begun  that 
morning. 

Two  ladies  stood  outside  of  the 
millinery  window  talking  enthusiasti- 
cally about  the  wonderful  bargains 
displayed  there.  “Just  look  at  that 
exquisite  red  willow  plume!”  ex- 
claimed the  younger  of  them,  nod- 
ding toward  a luxuriant-looking  os- 
trich feather  prominently  displayed 
among  other  handsome  hat  trim- 
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mings.  “Am  I mistaken  in  reading 
that  price  tag  $3.75?” 

“No,  for  that  is  what  it  says 
plainly  enough.  But  it  must  be  a mis- 
take, surely,  as  that  plume  is  worth 
twice  that  amount,  at  least.  I saw 
one  like  it  in  an  exclusive  millinery 
store  in  New  York  not  long  ago, 
marked  fifteen  dollars  it  wasn’t  a 
bit  handsomer  than  this  one.” 

“I  don’t  really  need  it,  as  I have 
all  the  hats  I’ll  need  till  fall,  but  it 
seems  a shame  to  pass  by  such  a tre- 
mendous bargain.  Still,  red  isn’t 
really  becoming  to  me  with  my  fair 
hair  and  compleetion.  For  a dark 
girl  that  feather  would  be  positively 
stunning — Abbey  Grail,  for  instance. 
If  only  she  knew  about  this  sale  she’d 
snap  up  that  feather  in  a minute.” 

“We  can  stop  and  tell  her  about 
it  on  our  way  home,”  the  other  lady 
suggested.  “Come,  let  us  go  in  and 
do  our  shopping  without  wasting  any 
more  time,  so  that  we’ll  be  able  to 
see  Abbey  before  the  feather  is 
sold.” 

Never  had  Leona  seen  anything  in 
the  way  of  hat  trimming  that  she 
admired  as  much  as  she  did  that 
brilliantly  handsome  long  red  feather 
which  would  transform  any  hat, 
however  plain , into  a thing  of  beauty. 
She  quickly  concluded  that  it  was 
marked  at  that  preposterously  low 
figure  because  its  warm,  radiant  hue 
was  not  really  a summer  color,  and 
the  milliner  did  not  want  to  keep  it 
over  till  fall.  With  that  in  her  pos- 
session her  despied  chip  hat  could 
be  made  stylish  and  costly  looking, 
and,  oh,  how  becoming  it  would  be 
with  her  dark  eyes  and  black,  glossy 
hair!  Never  would  there  be  another 
bargain  just  like  that  within  her 
reach. 

“But  it’s  sure  to  be  snapped  up 
quickly — long  before  I can  earn  the 
price  of  it,”  Leona  said  gloomily  to 
herself.  "It  will  take  me  a full  week 
to  do  all  that  sewing  for  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  she  won’t  pay  me  till  it’s  all  fin- 
ished, of  course.  If  only  I had  a dol- 
lar to  spend  I could  have  that  feather 
put  aside  for  me  till  next  week  by 
paying  a deposit  now,  but  1 haven’t 
so  much  as  a quarter.” 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her. 
She  could  borrow  the  four  dollars 
Mrs.  Porter  had  entrusted  to  her 
care  and  pay  back  the  loan  at  the 
end  of  the  week  whtn  she  had  earned 
the  amount.  It  would  not  harm  any- 
one, especially  if  she  assured  herself 
that  Joseph  Doane  was  not  in  special 
need  of  the  money,  but  she  would 
have  to  find  that  out  for  certain. 
Without  waiting  to  argue  the  matter 
with  her  conscience,  she  went  away 
hurriedly,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
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it,  found  Joseph  Doane  at  home  in 
his  little  rear  yard,  back  of  the 
freight  station. 

“I  stopped  in  to  ask  if  you  can 
wait  for  the  four  dollars  Mrs.  Porter 
owes  you  till  the  of  beginning  next 
week,  Mr.  Doane,”  said  Leona,  stum- 
bling a little  over  the  simple  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  she  had  embarked  upon  a 
deliberate  deception.  “Mrs.  Porter 
is  a little  short  of  money  this  week, 
but  you  know  she  always  pays  for 
everything  she  gets  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.” 

“Yes,  I know  that  very  well,”  the 
wood-cutter  replied.  “And  she 
sometimes  has  hard  work  paying  her 
way,  especially  when  the  pension 
gets  delayed  a bit,  as  it  sometimes 
does.  You  tell  her  not  to  worry 
about  my  pay  this  week,  as  I can 
get  along  without  it  till  next  week.” 

“That’s  good,”  Leona  murmered, 
feeling  her  face  warm  uncomforta- 
bly under  Doane’s  honest  gaze.  “I 
will  fetch  the  money  over  for  Mrs. 
Porter — I promised  her  to — so  you 
needn’t  send  for  it,  as  that  would 
only  make  her  feel  embarrassed, 
you  know.” 

“All  right,  I won’t  send  for  it, 
becase  I know  she’ll  get  it  over 
here  as  soon  as  she  can.  She  al- 
ways has  prided  herself  on  paying 
for  everything  the  very  first  min- 
ute she  could.” 

“You’ll  get  the  money  next  Mon- 
day,” said  Leona,  with  a parting 
nod,  as  she  turned  away.  She  felt 
quite  sure  that  Doane  would  never 
mention  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Porter, 
for  he  was  too  kind  hearted  to  ever 
refer  to  anything  that  would  em- 
barrass the  old  lady  even  slightly. 
Nevertheless,  she  felt  most  un- 
comfortable in  mind  during  the 
brief  walk  to  Anderson’s  store,  be- 
cause of  that  first  deliberate  un- 
truth of  her  life.  To  be  sure,  she 
hadn’t  harmed  anyone  in  the  least 
by  borrowing  that  money  by  that 
simple  ruse,  for  Mrs.  Porter  would 
never  know  it  and  Joseph  Doane 
was  not  in  immediate  need  of  the 
money,  so  there  was  really  no  cause 
for  her  to  feel  conscience-stricken. 
People  did  such  things  right  along 
in  business,  she’d  been  told. 

The  excitement  of  buying  the  red 
feather  under  the  very  nose  of  a 
would-be  competitor  drove  all  re- 
grets out  of  Leona’s  mmd.  The  ac- 
tual possession  of  the  treasure  filled 
her  with  feverish  delight.  She 
bought,  for  the  remaining  quarter  of 
the  borrowed  money,  half  a yard  of 
red  silk,  the  exact  shade  of  the  fea- 
ther, which  she  intended  to  fashion 
into  a girdle  to  wear  with  her  best 
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white  dress,  so  that  her  costume 
would  be  perfectly  harmonious. 

She  contrived  to  elude  her  aunt’s 
watchfulness  when  she  arrived  home 
with  the  dainty  parcels,  which  she 
immediately  hid  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  her  bureau,  for  she  could 
could  not  display  either  purchase  un- 
til she  had  earned  the  money  to  pay 
for  her  extravagance,  as  she  knew 
her  aunt  would  consider  the  feather 
bargain.  After  lunch  she  was  kept 
very  busy  helping  her  aunt  put  up 
strawberries,  so  there  was  no  chan- 
ce to  run  over  to  the  Hall  home  for 
the  sewing  she  had  been  asked  to  do 
until  it  was  quite  dark,  when  she 
hurriedly  changed  her  big  kitchen 
apron  for  a neat  little  white  one 
and  set  off,  promising  to  return 
within  fifteen  minutes. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  setting  the  supper 
table  when  Leona  appeared  rather 
breathlessly.  “Oh!  about  that  sew- 
ing, Leona,”  she  began,  before  the 
girl  had  time  to  ask  for  it,  “Violet 
made  such  a time  when  we  told  her 
she’d  have  to  make  out  with  having 
her  blue  suit  remodeled,  instead  of 
getting  a new  one,  that  Mary  and  I 
took  pity  on  her  and  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  the  shirt  waist  dresses  and 
give  her  the  money  thus  saved  to- 
ward a new  suit.  Her  father  made 
a third  contribution  when  we  hand- 
ed in  our  little  offering,  and  now 
Violet  is  happy  again,  I hope  you’re 
not  disappointed  about  the  sewing, 
Leona--I  don’t  suppose  you  are,  as 
you  didn’t  seem  very  anxious  to 
undertake  it  when  I asked  you  about 
it.” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Leona,  after  a 
moment  of  utter  consternation. 
“Oh,  no!  it  doesn’t  matter  at  all,” 
she  stammered  huskily.  “No,  thank 
you,  I won’t  sit  down,  for  I promised 
Aunt  Emma  to  be  right  back.” 

What  should  she  do?  Leona  asked 
herself  miserably,  as  she  hurried 
homeward  through  the  soft  summer 
dusk.  How  should  she  pay  Joseph 
Doane  the  money  she  owed  him  now 
that  she  had  no  prospects  of  earning 
any  money?  And  if  she  couldn’t 
pay  him  how  could  she  ever  face 
scrupulous  old  Mrs.  Potter  again? 
It  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
to  go  to  her  aunt  for  help,  for  she 
would  never,  never  forgive  a trans- 
gression against  truth.  She  would 
not  understand  the  nature  and 
weight  of  Leona’s  temptation,  be- 
cause it  was  not  in  her  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  yearnings  cf  a youug 
girl  for  pretty  and  modish  things, 
and  she  was  altogether  too  cold- 
hearted  to  enter  into  young  feelings 
of  any  kind. 

In  vain  Leona  tried  to  eat  part  of 


the  simple  but  appetizing  supper 
that  her  aunt  set  before  her;  she 
was  unable  to  force  down  anything 
but  a few  swallows  of  cocoa,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  finished  drying 
the  dishes,  she  excused  herself  on 
plea  of  headache  and  went  to  her 
room,  feeling  more  miserable  than 
she  had  ever  felt  before.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  couch  in  the 
dark,  without  undressing,  and  tried 
to  devise  a way  of  paying  the  debt 
that  she  had  that  day  incurred  by  such 
deceitful  means,  without  revealing 
her  trouble  to  her  aunt,  and  the 
only  feasible  plan  that  finally  oc- 
curred to  her  was  to  sell  her  only 
treasure— a little  garnet  ring  that 
had  been  her  mother’s.  But  how 
to  do  that  without  letting  the  trans- 
action come  to  her  aunt’s  know- 
ledge she  did  not  know,  as  her  keenly 
observant  aunt  would  be  sure  to 
miss  the  ring  from  its  accustomed 
place  on  Leona’s  finger.  Besides, 
there  was  only  one  safe  place  to  dis- 
pose of  the  keepsake,  and  that  was 
the  town  jewelry  shop,  where  it 
might  appear  in  the  window  trays 
after  she  had  sold  it. 

“I  haven’t  anything  else  to  sell,” 
the  girl  told  herself  wretchedly, 
“and  although  that  is  really  my  own. 
I’ll  have  to  dispose  of  it  secretly,  and 
tell  another  untruth  when  Aunt  Em- 
ma notices  its  absence,  I shall  have 
to  say  that  I lost  it.  And  then,  if 
Aunt  Emma  should  happen  to  see  it 
in  the  jeweler’s  window,  and  inquire 
how  it  came  to  be  there,  she’ll  find 
out  that  1 lied  and  will  never  trust 
me  again  as  long  as  Ilive.  Oh!  what 
a terrible  thing  an  act  of  deliberate 
deception  is,  because  it  not  only 
makes  one  miserably  unhappy,  but 
leads  to  other  deceptions.  Surely  I 
am  the  unhappiest  girl  that  ever 
was!  And  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
bit  of  finery!” 

Aunt  Emma  kept  close  watch  of 
Leona  all  the  next  day,  as  if  she  sus- 
pected something  was  wrong  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  find  out 
what  it  was.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  Leona  managed  to  invent 
a plausible  errand  as  an  excuse  for 
a hurried  town  visit,  and,  during 
her  brief  absence,  she  sold  her  l ing 
to  the  willing  jeweler  for  four  dol- 
lars—all  that  she  asked  for  it. 
Without  a moment’s  delay  she  took 
the  money  over  to  the  Doane  cottage, 
where  she  found  things  in  a pretty 
bad  way  because  of  a chopping  ac- 
cident that  had  laid  Joseph  up  for 
tne  week  at  least,  which  made  the 
payment  doubly  welcome. 

“They  might  have  suffered  for 
food  without  that  money,”  Leona 
said  to  herself  in  the  deepest  contri- 
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tion,  as  she  turned  homeward,  with 
a miserable  heart-sick  feeling  because 
of  her  sacrificed  keepsake.  She 
kept  her  ringless  hand  out  of  sight 
as  much  as  she  could  all  the  rest  of 
that  day,  hoping  against  hope,  that 
her  aunt  would  not  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  the  familiar  and  precious 
ring  which  she  had  worn  ever  since 
her  mother  died. 

Supper  was  half  over  when  the 
dreaded  question  was  asked,  “What 
have  you  done  with  your  ring, 
Leona?’’ 

All  the  blood  in  Leona’s  sturdy 
young  being  seemed  to  rush  into  her 
misery  stricken  face,  as  she  answer- 
ed brokenly,  “I — I lost  it.”  Then 
a fiood  of  shamed  woe  swept  over 
her,  and  she  broke  down  completely. 
Crying  uncontrollably,  she  ran  to 
her  room  before  her  aunt  recovered 
from  her  shock  of  surprise,  and  there 
she  lay,  with  her  face  buried  among 
the  couch  cushions  when  her  aunt 
finally  came  in  with  a lamp. 

“Dont  take  it  so  terribly  to  heart, 
my  dear  child,”  she  comforted,  as 
she  seated  herself  beside  the  sobbing 
girl  and  laid  an  unexpectedly  gentle 
hand  on  the  heaving  shoulder. 
“Tell  me  where  you  think  you  lost 
the  ring  and  I’ll  help  you  look  tor 
it.  I know  how  much  you  think  of 
the  keep-sake — and  I think  almost 
as  much  of  it  myself,  for  your  moth- 
er’s sake — and  I do  believe  we’ll  be 
able  to  find  it,  or  have  someone  else 
find  it  for  us.  There,  there.  Leona! 
Don’t  cry  so,  child!” 

It  was  the  totally  unaccustomed 
kindness  in  Aunt  Emma’s  voice  and 
touch  that  brought  on  a fresh  out- 
burst of  grief,  for  that  underserved 
tenderness  hurt  Leona  even  more, 
under  the  circumstances,  than  the 
loss  of  her  beloved  ring.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  possibly  bear  to 
repay  such  sympathy  with  further 
deceit,  as  she  would  have  to  keep  on 
doing  for  ever  so  long. 

“I’ll  put  an  advertisement  in  to- 
morrow’s paper,  offering  a little  re- 
ward for  the  return  of  the  lost  ring, 
my  dear,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
will  start  all  the  boys  and  girls  look- 
ing for  it  at  once.  Come,  stop  cry- 
ing, and  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you 
can  when  and  where  the  ring  was 
lost,  so  that  I can  give  the  right  clue 
in  the  advertisement.” 

That  was  the  last  straw.  A mo- 
ment later  Leona  sobbed  out  the 
whole  wretched  story  while  her  aunt 
listened  in  astounded,  dismayed  si- 
lence that  was  more  terrible  to  the 
culprit  than  the  harshest  denuncia- 
tion could  have  been. 

“Of  course,  I know  that  you’ll 
never  in  the  world  trust  me  again,” 


Leona  cried  out,  in  a perfect  agony 
of  shame,  when  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  strained,  painful  stillness. 

“It  seems  to  me,  Leona,”  said  her 
aunt,  at  last,  in  a very  low,  quiet 
voice,  “that  we’ve  misunderstood 
each  other  sadly,  or  things  could  not 
have  come  to  this  sorry  pass.  I am 
mostly  to  blame  for  your  belief  that  I 
care  nothing  about  your  young  crav- 
ings for  pretty  things  and  diversions, 
and  your  every-day  happiness,  be- 
cause I underated  their  importance 
to  you.  It  was  not  because  I was  too 
parsimonious  to  spend  money  for  the 
pretty  things  you  craved  that  I didn’t 
allow  you  more  pocket  money,  but 
because  I was  saving  every  spare  dol- 
lar toward  what  I judged  a better 
purpose.  But  I see  now  that  I made 
a mistake  in  neglecting  to  give  you 
the  little  things  that  would  have 
made  you  happier  and  more  content- 
ed. 

“All  along  I have  been  planning 
mostly  for  your  future,  Leona.  As 
you  have  so  often  spoken  of  your 
liking  for  millinery  work  and  have 
showed  a natural  taste  for  it,  I made 
up  my  mind  to  give  you  a good 
chance  in  that  direction.  I arranged 
to  have  you  go  into  Anderson’s  mil- 
linery department  this  fall  to  learn 
the  business;  and,  later  on,  when 
you  become  capable  of  taking  care 
of  a little  shop  of  your  own,  I ex- 
pected to  set  you  up  in  a modest 
way  right  here  in  town  where  you 
are  known  and  liked  and  where  you’ll 
be  very  likely  to  get  a good  trade 
from  the  very  first.  You  would  like 
that,  I am  sure,  wouldn’t  you, 
Leona?” 

“O  Aunt  Emma!  There’s  nothing 
I would  rather  do  than  that,”  an- 
swered Leona,  after  a steading 
silence.  “But  I haven’t  at  all  deserved 
youi  planning  and  saving  on  my  ac- 
count It  makes  me  so  ashamed  to 
think  I’ve  misjudged  you  so  miser- 
ably. I’ve  even  wanted  to  leave  your 
home  and  go  off  among  strangers  to 
live  and  work,  just  so  that  I could 
have  my  own  wav  and  fun  and  pretty 
clothes,  because  1 thought  you  didn’t 
care  anything  about  me,  only  that 
you  considered  it  your  duty  to  look 
after  me  for  mother’s  safe.” 

“We’re  all  apt  to  make  mistakes, 
my  child,  and  the  best  we  can  do 
afterward  is  to  turn  them  into  ac- 
count by  learning  their  lesson  well,  so 
that  they  will  never  be  repeated. 
Now,  let  us  forget  our  joint  mis- 
understandings, and  start  out  anew 
—make  a fresh  beginning  this  very 
hour.  We  can  trust  each  other  now 
that  we’ve  discovered  how  much  we 
really  care  about  each  other’s  in- 
terests, can’t  we?”. 


“Can  you  really  ever  trust  me 
after  this  wretched  deception,  Aunt 
Emma?”  whispered  Leona  incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  perfectly,  for  I 
know  just  how  deeply  contrite  you 
are.  To-morrow  we  wili  go  to  town 
and  buy  back  your  ring  and  then 
we’ll  forget  all  about  the  unhappy 
affair  forever.” 

“And  to  think  I never  dreamed  you 
were  so  dear  and  kind  ’way  inside, 
under  the  practical  surface  that 
looked  so  cold  and  unfeeling  to  me, 
mostly.  What  a blind,  heedless  girl 
I’ve  been  all  this  while!  Do  you 
know  what  I am  going  to  do  with 
that  hateful  red  feather,  Aunt  Em- 
ma? I shall  keep  it,  although  I 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  its  daunt- 
ing red  beauty,  to  remind  me  of  this 
big  lesson.  And  when  I get  the  little 
millinery  shop  you  spoke  of,  I’ll  keep 
it  there  as  a sort  of  monitor  to  pre- 
vent me  from  misjudging  people 
and  being  unjust  generally.” 

Aunt  Emma  smiled  indulgently. 
“We  all  need  such  monitors  occasion- 
ally,” she  said,  “and  if  your  red  fe- 
ather will  serve  a good  purpose  later, 
keep  it  by  all  means.  Now  I am  go- 
ing down  stairs  to  make  you  a cup 
of  fresh  cocoa,  that  you’l!  be  able  to 
sleep  well  to-night,  which  you  would- 
n’t do  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
then  you  had  better  go  to  rest  to 
make  up  for  the  two  sleepless,  mis- 
erable nights.” 

Leona  gave  out  a long  sigh  of  ut- 
ter, blessed  relief.  “It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a happier  girl  than  I 
am  this  minute,”  she  murmured. 

Time. 

“Time  flies”  is  a trite  saying  often 
heard.  Yet  how  many  waste  very 
precious  moments.  Seneca  has  well 
said:  “We  all  complain  of  the  short- 
ness of  time,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.”  Our  lives  are  spent  either  in 
doing  nothing  at  all  or  in  doing 
nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.  We 
are  always  complaining  that  our 
days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though 
there  would  be  no  end  to  them.  The 
only  moment  which  is  yours  is  now. 
Use  it  as  though  you  valued  it  and 
as  if  you  never  expected  another. 
You  certainly  can  never  have  anoth- 
er moment  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  which  has  been  wasted.  It  is 
gone  forever.  “Time  is  money,” 
said  a noted  humorist.  The  real  seri- 
ous Christian  knows  that  “time  is 
opportunity-— for  service  by  which 
to  prepare  for  eternity.”  How  brief 
the  time!  How  long  eternity!  Use 
time  aright  and  eternity  is  your 
reward. — Young  Folks. 
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The  Southern  Railway  Co. 


The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 
PROGRESSVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment ot  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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I Shall  Not  Again  Pass  This  Way. 

The  bread  that  giveth  strength  I want  to  give; 
The  pure  water  that  bids  the  thirsty  live; 

I want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day; 

I am  sure  1 shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

1 want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  lor  tears. 

The  faith  to  conquer  cruel  doubts  and  fears, 
Beauty  lor  ashes  may  I give  alway; 

I am  sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I want  to  give  good  measure  running  o’er, 

And  into  angry  hearts  I want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away; 

1 m sure  I shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

1 want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith; 

I want  to  do  all  the  Master  saith; 

I want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 

I m sure  I shall  no*  pass  again  this  way. 

—Selected. 
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A HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in  un- 
fortunate youth,  and  can  spare  a day  from  pressing 
duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town  and  secure  with- 
out trouble  at  least  twenty-five  subscribers  for  THE 

UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  telling 
of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story— that  of  the  con- 
servation of  youth , life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us— -gives 
us  the  sinews  for  development  and  enlargements. 

One  man  with  but  little  effort  sent  in  23  Sub- 
scribers From  Statesville. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

“For  what  shall  it  profit  a man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?” 

It’s  at  a fearful  cost,  but  the  great 
war  going  on  has  accomplished  one 
good  result — we  are  saved  the  nau- 
sea of  so  much  T.  R.  in  the  public 
prints. 

Though  his  trip  was  cut  short, 
many  miles  before  he  reached  the 
home-plate  of  his  ancestors,  we  have 
a notion  that  Mr.  W.  TomBostsaw 
enough  abroad  for  the  ground-work 
of  a great  book. 

If  the  tax-dodgers  can  have  their 
way,  the  Constitutional  Tax  amend" 
ment  measure  will  be  defeated;  then 
the  same  crowd  will  attempt  to  de- 
feat any  measure  that  seeks  to  ob- 
literate the  great  inequality  of  as- 
sessments, or  any  measure  that  will 
locate  and  force  on  the  tax  books 
that  vast  amount  of  hidden  wealth 
that  escapes  its  honest  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  government  that 
protects  it  and  its  owners. 

About  once  in  every  ten  years  the 
great  speech  of  the  late  Senator  Vest 
on  the  dog  goes  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  In  Johnson  county,  Mo.,  they 
are  erecting  a tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Vest  and  this  revived  the  memory 
of  the  Senator’s  tribute  to  the  dog. 
It  is  a classic.  Even  the  Literary 
Digest  makes  room  for  it.  It  is  worth 
while  to  reproduce  it  in  these  col- 
umns, for  the  beauty  of  the  truth 
that  in  it  lies.  The  dog  is  man’s 
truesi,  if  not  his  best,  friend;  and 
there  is  something  a little  strange, 
not  understandable,  about  the  per- 
son that  despises  a dog. 

Can  you  imagine  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Ruler  over  any  na- 
tion to  suffer  more  than  President 
Wilson?  His  burdens  have  been  great; 
his  trials  all  but  heart-rending,  but 
his  great  poise  of  judgment  seems 
unshaken.  The  fact  that  physical 


suffering,  accumulation  of  perplex- 
ing problems  arising  from  foreign 
disturbances,  leading  in  construc- 
tive and  remedial  legislation,  struck 
an  awful  blow  in  a Providential  dis- 
pensation, have  fallen  to  his  lot  in  a 


ALSTON  D.  WATTS. 

See  Page  9. 

few  brief  months  without  beclouding 
his  judgment,  make  him  stand  out 
strong  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  partisan  bias  or  party 
affiliation. 

HENRY  BLOUNT. 

Henry  Blount  has  left  us.  He 
died  at  the  Soldier’s  Home,  in  Ral- 
eigh the  latter  part  of  August.  Our 
readers  will  recall  that  in  the  Au- 
gust number  we  reproduced  some 
beautiful  words  that  Col.  Al.  Fair- 
brother  had  to  say  about  him.  A 
man  without  guile;  a friend  without 
a single  reservation;  a spirit  as 
bright  as  sunshine— Henry  Blount 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it. 

THAT  SPECIAL  COMMISSION 

It  is  a great  compliment  to  Messrs. 
Justice,  Poteat  and  Thompson  that 
their  final  decision  in  the  Justice 


Freight  Rate  measure  has  been  so 
splendidly  received  by  the  public — 
only  a slight  grouch  from  any  source 
is  manifest.  Gov.  Craig,  down  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  enjoys  their 
appreciation  for  the  wisdom  he  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  this  com- 
mission. 

If  this  report  is  justice  in  the 
matter,  it  shows  what  a great  injus- 
tice would  have  been  done  the  rail- 
roads had  the  J ustice  bill  become  law, 
without  the  wise  provision,  the  safe- 
ty-valve, of  putting  the  whole  matter 
under  a careful  and  exhaustive  exam- 
ination, with  power  to  change  be- 
fore it  became  effective. 

SITS  AT  THE  TABLE. 

Never  before,  in  fact  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  great 
country,  has  the  farmer  had  so  much 
real,  genuine  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion. It  is  right  and  proper.  He  is 
not  only  in  the  majority,  but  aside 
from  the  miner  (Don’t  mean  Walter 
George  Newman,  of  Gold  Hill,  or 
several  goldless  holes  that  have 
swallowed  up  investments  like  a 
sponge)  he  is  the  only  producer. 
Upon  him  the  burden  of  a country’s 
growth  and  prosperity  very  largely 
depend. 

It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
every  inch  a man,  a wonderful  man, 
throwing  his  great  energies  and 
abilities  into  that  which  strives  to 
avert  a calamity  threatening  the 
great  farming  interests,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  States,  where  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  chiefly  raised. 

Mr.  Farmer  has  at  last  gone  into 
the  front  door  and  now  sits  at  the 
table,  enjoying  a welcome  and  big 
part  of  the  concern  of  the  nation. 

COTTON 

Cotton  may  be  king,  but  it  is  a 
scared  king  in  this  year  of  grace. 
The  price  has  tumbled  within  a 
month  as  much  as  five  cents  a pound. 


TWO 

Of  course,  all  intelligent  people  read- 
ily— in  fact  all  the  fools,  too— un- 
derstand that  this  is  not  due  to 
overproduction,  but  to  under  de- 
mand because  of  a paralyzed  ship- 
ping condition  on  the  high  seas  and 
a paralyzed  manufacturing  condition 
in  foreign  countries  which  take  nine 
millions  or  moi'e  bales  of  American 
cotton. 

Herein  lies  an  unmistakable  and 
undeniable  proof  of  the  absoluteness 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
fixing  price,  except  where  it  may  be 
subject  to  the  designs  and  power  of 
gamblers  and  trusts,  another  name 
for  gamblers. 

We  are  taught,  in  this  present  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  cotton,  a 
lesson  that,  in  prosperity,  most  of  us 
forget  and  ignore.  There  is  no 
possible  or  conceivable  position  or 
condition  in  which  man,  a com- 
munity, a state,  a nation  or  a conti- 
nent, can  become  entirely  indepen- 
dent. Money  is  helpless,  if  there  is 
nothing  to  buy;  abundant  products 
are  a glut,  if  there  be  no  demand; 
or  even  with  a demand  and  a need, 
if  there  be  not  the  agencies  to  con- 
vert it  into  use  and  carry  it  to  those 
who  are  in  need. 

The  government,  financiers  and 
cotton  producers  are  devising  plans 
to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
present  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

TWO  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  EMPEROR 

Editor  Johnson,  of  Charity  and 
Children,  that  most  interesting  jour- 
nal that  comes  out  of  the  Thomas- 
ville  Orphanage  each  week  of  the 
year,  says: 

“The  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
probably  more  to  blame  than  any 
other  one  man  for  the  world  trag- 
edy that  is  imminent.  He  is  an 
overbearing,  impulsive  and  stubborn 
autocrat.  He  is  the  bully  among 
the  rulers  of  Europe.  He  evidently 
has  not  the  least  poise  of  judgment.” 

Or.  F.  P.  Venable,  late  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
upon  his  return  from  a year’s  vaca- 
tion and  study  in  Europe,  principal- 
ly in  Germany,  said  recently  in  an 
address  at  the  University  that  this 
same  Emperor  was  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  leadership  in  progress,  edu- 
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cation  and  civic  betterment.  He 
gave  numerous  proofs  of  the  great 
service  this  wonderful  man  has  ren- 
dered to  the  world  in  these  times  of 
great  advancement. 

Not  fully  conversant  with  the 
master  mind,  and  the  deep  piety  of 
this  man,  who  acknowledges  God 
reverently  and  devoutly  on  all  oc- 
casions, with  a record  of  construc- 
tive leadership  in  those  things  that 
spell  progress  in  learning,  science 
and  human  advancement,  one  is  li- 
able to  gain  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression of  Emperor  William,  about 
whom  the  press  of  this  country  seem 
to  have  hastily  accepted  alledged 
facts  from  various  censored  stories 
coming  from  a source  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, adds:  “But  he  is  not  alone  to 
blame.” 

BLEASE. 

Fortune  has  deserted  Governor 
Coleman  L.  Blease,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  state-wide  Primary  on 
the  25th  witnessed  his  failure  in  cap- 
turing the  Senatorial  nominatirn, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  win  the  seat 
now  held  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  E.  K.  Smith. 

Those  who  have  a personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Governor  Blease, 
who  know  many  of  his  fine  impulses 
and  see  in  him  many  virtues,  despite 
his  weaknesses,  deplore  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  subject  of,  at  times,  vic- 
ious attacks  by  enemies  who  magni- 
fied his  mistakes  and  boldness  into 
all  but  crime.  The  position  he  held 
entitled  him  to  a better  treatment. 
He  has  been  unmercifully  dealt  with 
in  the  past  by  some  of  his  state  press; 
being  human,  he  doubtless  was  goad- 
ed into  doing  those  things  that  in  a 
quieter  moment  he  regretted.  That 
may  have  been  their  way  to  destroy 
his  political  future. 

By  the  primary  system  ( legalized 
primary  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  these  piping  times)  he  was  clearly 
placed  into  the  Governorship;  by 
abuse,  his  second  election  was  ac- 
complished; without  it,  he  could  not 
have  been  elected.  In  the  late  cam- 
paign the  home  press  did  not  assist 
him  as  they  had  done  in  former  elec- 
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tions,  winning  sympathy  for  him  by 
unmerciful  abuse. 

Gov.  Blease,  despite  all  the  mean 
things  that  have  been  said  about 
him,  the  mistakes  and  blunders  he 
doubtless  has  made,  is  far  from  the 
worst  executive  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  had.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain. 

Some  men’s  faults  are  open,  frank 
and  magnified — others  have  the  pow- 
er to  keep  theirs  concealed.  South 
Carolina’s  real  strong  men,  the  kind 
of  men  that  other  Southern  states 
think  of  in  connection  with  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator,  were  not 
contesting  in  the  late  primary. 

LAYING  UP  STORES. 

In  no  previous  year,  since  the 
method  of  canning  fruit  and  vege- 
tables was  discovered  and  perfected 
to  a profitable  degree,  has  there  been 
as  much  fruit  and  vegetables  canned 
as  has  been  this  year.  The  great 
numbers  of  cases  of  fruit  jars  that 
could  be  seen  carried  out  on  all  roads 
into  the  country  of  North  Carolina  J 
during  the  past  two  months  is  sim-  ! 
ply  astounding.  Going  into  any  town 
of  the  state,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  meet  a buggy,  hack  or  a wagon 
that  did  not  carry  fruit  jars. 

This  is  a hopeful  sign.  Our  people 
are  coming  to  understand  that  real 
thrift  is  in  the  saving  of  these  ne- 
cessities rather  than  let  them  go  to 
waste.  The  blackberries,  apples,  i 
peaches,  plums,  tomatoes,  beans  and 
other  things  which  our  people  in  the 
state  have  gathered  and  canned  this 
season  will  doubtless  reach  a com- 
mercial value  into  the  millions. 

There  has  been  no  end  to  cider  mak- 
ing and  the  cooking  of  apple  butter, 
two  pleasant  events  on  the  farm  that 
make  sociabilities  possible,  and  from 
which  hundreds  of  hearts  become  lost 
to  be  again  found  in  June  brides  and 
bride-grooms,  if  not  sooner.  The  I 
whole  senson  started  an  endless  spell  ! 
of  good  things. 

The  Lord  has  been  good,  too,  to 
our  family  at  the  Training  School. 
Though  in  the  dry  belt,  our  crops 
have  been  bountiful.  During  their 
season,  a brigade  of  boys  went  out 
and  returned  daily  with  gallons  upon 
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gallons  of  blackberries,  which  were 
canned  on  our  El  Flo  cannery.  Since 
then  other  fruits  have  been  stored 
away  for  our  interesting  family  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Just  re- 
cently at  one  gathering  the  boys 
brought  in  from  our  patch  235  hand- 
some water-melons,  which  touched 
many  a spot  just  right.  In  one  day 
recently  twenty-five  bushels  of  snap 
beans  were  gathered  from  our 
patch,  and  besides  giving  the  boys  a 
bountiful  supply  of  beans  for  a whole 
week  144  quarts  were  canned. 

The  old  earth,  however  poor  and 
however  thirsty  it  may  at  times  be- 
come yields  to  a kind  treatment, 
seasoned  with  energy,  hope  and 
faith.  Seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
always  come,  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
hath  said  so. 

WAR 

It  is  a pity  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  this  country  have  so  little  reli- 
able information  and  so  few  facts 
to  aid  a clear  idea  of  the  reasons 
and  causes  of  the  fearful  war,  in 
which  a number  of  the  European 
nations  are  now  engaged.  They 
pick  out  this  and  that  as  the  cause, 
when  as  a fact  the  assigned  reason 
may  have  been  just  the  occasion  of 
a commencement  of  hostilities. 

To  hear  the  discussions  that  are 
held  in  hotel  lobbies,  in  loafing  places, 
on  trains,  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  nu- 
merous people  that  know  (?)  all  about 
it  and  who  can  tell  the  final  out- 
come of  the  fearful  struggle  of  na- 
tions. The  bigger  the  noise  made 
is  the  surest  aid  in  locating  the 
greatest,  ignorance.  Men,  who  ap- 
plauded the  Japanese  in  their  recent 
stauggle  against  Russia,  have  for- 
gotten that  Russia’s  provocation 
was  greater  then  than  now.  All  a- 
long  the  line,  the  same  inconsisten- 
cies are  manifested  in  the  so-called 
arguments  over  the  fixing  of  the 
fault  in  this  great  war  among  the 
nations. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  na- 
tion alone  is  to  blame — it  is  more 
nearly  right  to  think  that  each  of 
the  warring  nations  share  in  the 
blame.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  behind 
it  all  are  jealousies,  race  hatred,  envy 


of  commercial,  educational  and 
scientific  advancement,  extension  of 
domain — but  these  are  the  products 
of  years,  awaiting  some  act  which 
was  merely  the  occasion  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak. 

Though  thousands  of  miles  dis- 
tant, our  own  country,  notwith- 
standing it  has  abundant  reasons  for 
thanking  God  that  we  have  a man 
like  Woodrow  Wilson  for  president, 
will  suffer  seriously  from  the  effects 
of  this  war.  It  behooves  us  to  heed 
the  wise  words  of  President  Wilson, 
who  insists  on  perfect  neutrality  in 
acts,  speech  and  even  thoughts. 

War  may  not  be  what  General 
Sherman  said;  but  it  is  certainly 
what  General  Robert  E.  Lee  said: 

“But  what  a cruel  thing  is  war, 
to  separate  and  destroy  families  and 
friends,  and  mar  the  purest  joy  and 
happiness  God  has  granted  us  in 
this  world;  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
hatred  instead  of  love  for  our  neigh- 
bors and  to  devastate  the  fair  face 
of  the  beautiful  world.’’ 


WHAT  THE  PULPIT  MAY  1)0. 

Some  days  since  this  writer  was 
deeply  interested  in  a very  strong 
sermon  that  touched  on  vital  issues, 
but  entirely  within  the  sphere  of 
church  matters.  Just  then,  the 
preacher,  pausing  and  casting  his 
eye  over  his  large  and  interested  au- 
dience, said: 

“With  all  Europe  thrown  into  the 
mutual  cataclasm  of  a few  days, 
with  the  boundaries  of  that  great 
internecine  struggle  yet  probematic- 
al,  what  shall  be  our  verdict?  What 
shall  be  the  thought  that  holds  us? 
Must  nations  continue  to  learn  war; 
to  arm  themselves  for  fight;  to  call 
forth  the  best  blood,  the  most  stal- 
wart sons, — to  be  slaughtered,  to 
make  homes  desolate,  to  drench  the 
soil  of  God’s  own  earth  with  martyr’s 
gore?  Is  this  God’s  will?  Is  this 
the  peace  for  which  Christ  came?  Is 
this  the  civilization  of  which  we 
boast? 

0,  America,  free  Republic  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  nation  of  liber- 
ty-loving, justice-desiring  people,  let 
the  Spirit  of  God  brood  upon  you 
now,  and  with  renewed  faith,  in- 
creasing courage,  and  loyal  fideli- 
ty to  the  principles  of  your  heritage, 
believe  and  know  that  thou  art 
called  into  fellowship  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  be  a new  light, 


a new  teacher,  a new  force  in  the 
world’s  progress. 

Yea,  and  have  we  not  given  a 
notable  example  to  the  world  in  our 
dealing  with  Mexico?  Without  par- 
tisanship, alone  as  a Christian  citizen 
of  this  great  land,  I want  to  call  you 
to  your  knees  to  thank  God  to-day 
for  the  policy  of  “watchful  waiting” 
that  has  characterized  our  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  towards  Mex- 
ico. Let  us  thank  God  for  a man 
as  the  chief  executive  of  these  Unit- 
ed  States  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  to  stand  immovable, 
and  who,  at  a time  when  the  deep- 
est sorrow  bears  in  upon  him,  finds 
himself  loaded  with  the  responsibili- 
ty of  world-wide  statesmanship. 
And  as  he  rises  full  into  the  glory 
of  comprehension,  while  our  hearts 
bleed  for  him,  let  us  pray  that  the 
eternal  Father  may  keep  him  stead- 
.fast  in  his  convictions  of  neutrality, 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  great 
international  questions  that  are 
bound  to  arise. 

Let  us  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free, 
realizing  that  “Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a nation,  — that  sin  is  a reproach 
to  any  people.  Let  us  pray  the  “Fath- 
er of  Light  from  whom  cometh  down 
every  good  and  perfect  gift”  that 
the  liberties,  and  the  peace,  and  the 
joys  that  are  now  ours,  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired,  for  the  present 
and  future  generations,  that  we  may 
continue  in  all  fidelity  to  the  law  of 
Christ-like  kindness,  in  all  devotion 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  so  that  we 
may  become  at  once  the  inspiration 
and  guide  of  all  the  world.” 

This  preacher  is  not  a partisan  in 
the  sense  of  a party  man,  though  he 
was  reared  and  is  yet  a Republican. 
He  does  not  permit  his  preaching 
and  his  church  duties  to  be  mixed  up 
with  his  political  views,  in  which  he 
is  respected  and  made  not  afraid.  Yet 
here  was  presented  an  opportunity, 
which  he  grasped,  to  make  an  obser- 
vation that  drove  a great  truth 
home.  A preacher  has  no  business 
becoming  sensational,  but  he  has  a 
right  and  it  ought  to  be  his  duty  to 
apply  religious  and  Christian  thought 
to  worldly  matters,  which  have  much 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  men,  states 
and  nations. 

If  great  truths  help  man  spiritual- 
ly, how  can  they  hurt  him  as  a citi- 
zen? To  get  more  of  what  the 
church  stands  for  into  the  life  of  a 
government  and  its  officers,  would  be 
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a great  accomplishment  of  the  min- 
istry. This  tribute  to  President 
Wilson  was  strong  and  is  deserved. 

TAXATION. 

The  public  can  never  realize  the 
great  struggle  that  occurred  in  the 
joint  meetings  of  the  Finance  com- 
mittees of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1913.  There  were  those  among 
them  that  sought  to  face  the  situa- 
tion, and  brave  enough  to  cope  with 
the  question  of  a solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  were  those  urging  a 
postponement  of  the  evil  day.  Still 
others,  who  gave  us  the  first  real 
living  picture  of  what  a “standpat- 
ter is.”  Others,  we  have  reasons 
to  believe,  acted  under  other  impul- 
ses. 

Every  measure,  looking  to  relief 
or  a remedy  of  the  situation,  though 
receiving  the  endorsement  of  the 
sub-committees,  was  defeated  by  the 
whole  committee.  All  were  practic- 
ally convinced  that  a new  Tax  Com- 
mission, aside  from  and  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  present  State  Cor- 
poration Comission,  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  The  Chairman  of 
that  Commission,  in  answer  to  a di- 
rect question  from  the  commttee, 
admitted  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  a separate  State  Tax  Commission, 
but  that  official  saw  his  way  clear 
immediately  afterwards  to  throw  his 
great  influence  against  the  measure. 

Everybody  then,  as  now,  saw  the 
great  inequality  of  the  assessment 
of  property;  they  knew  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  not  on  the 
tax  books;  they  knew  that  the  pres- 
ent tax  rate  rendered  a placing  of 
an  immense  untaxed  wealth  and 
large  holdings  on  the  tax  books  im- 
possible; a certain  concern  repre- 
senting the  investment  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  dollars,  which  an- 
nually pays  a ten  per  centum  divi- 
dend in  addition  to  many  salaries  of 
enormous  size  in  an  overhead  and 
spectacular  management,  was  known 
to  escape  with  an  assessment  of  less 
than  $700,000.  And  the  power  that 
can  deal  with  this  has  seen  no  reason 
for  changing  it.  Why?  That  will 
probably  be  answered  a little  later. 

To  remedy  this  great  inequality, 


this  uneven  burden,  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a new  assessment  under  ma- 
chinery that  could  cope  with  the 
situation,  whereby  the  rate  would 
be  reduced,  year  by  year,  and  all 
property  would  in  the  course  of 
time  find  its  way  on  the  tax-books 
at  a just  and  true  value.  This  met 
a fierce  opposition  at  the  hands  of 
certain  interests,  which  had  strong 
and  forcible  repsesentation  on  the 
ground  all  the  while.  One  member 
of  the  Corporation  Commission,  bit- 
terly opposing  this  effort  at  equal- 
ization of  assessments  and  the  effort 
to  get  upon  the  tax-books  all  of  the 
property  of  the  state,  visible  and 
invisible,  felt  called  upon  to  issue 
broadcast  anonymous  letters  urging 
people  to  write  their  representatives 
to  oppose  the  measure.  Among 
other  things,  this  course  shows  to 
what  length  some  folks  will  go. 
Why? 

There  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
a distinguished  party  of  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  burden  of  their  speeches  was 
that  their  interests  now  paid  more 
tax  proportionately  than  does  real 
estate.  When  asked,  “what  is  the 
remedy?”  no  answer  was  given. 
Finally  one  of  the  pleasant  gentle- 
men urging  their  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  pressed  for  an  answer 
to  “what  is  the  remedy?”  cried  out 
earnestly  “Why,  a reassessment  of 
all  the  property,  of  course,  is  the  on- 
ly remedy,  but  we  have  agreed 
among  ourselves  that  we  didn’t  want 
that.” 

It  was  urged  that  the  matter  of 
re-assessment  be  postponed  until  a 
constitutional  tax  matter  is  settled. 
That  was  offered  by  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  as  a solution  of 
the  question.  But  they  were  assur- 
ed that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  contemplated  the  ideas 
of  segregation  and  classification  of 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. Re-assessment  was  defeated; 
a little  item  in  the  revenue  bill  that 
concerned  the  assessment  of  corpor- 
ations displeased  some  but  was  fi- 
nally passed.  When  the  revenue 
measure  passed  and  all  hope  of  a re- 


assessment was  passed,  a certain  one 
of  that  delegation,  who  wears  the 
biggest  diamonds  of  any  man  in  the 
state,  rules  or  ruins,  and  who  gets 
more  protection  and  service  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  municipal, 
county  and  state,  and  contributes 
less  proportionately  that  any  man  in 
North  Carolina,  wired  a long  mes- 
sage of  congratulations  and  satisfac- 
tion at  the  outcome. 

But  why  does  he  and  his  kind  seek 
the  defeat  of  the  Tax  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution?  Why  did  he  op" 
pose  a re-assessment?  Why  is  he  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  situation? 

The  strength  brought  to  bear  to 
defeat  remedial  tax  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1913  will  be  ac- 
tive in  the  defeat  of  the  Constitution- 
al Tax  measure  now  before  the  peo- 
ple—that  has  already  been  demon- 
strated by  innuendo,  misrepresen- 
tation and  arrogance  already  ex- 
hibited by  a great  tax  dodger. 

To  what  lengths  will  the  love  of 
money  and  power  carry  some  folks 
just  for  a few  years  of  glory,  then 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  complete  for- 
getfulness, if  not  worse! 


Boy  Scouts. 

Whoever  wants  to  know  the  real 
value  of  a boy,  let  him  ask  any  Brit- 
ain who  fought  through  the  Boer 
War  in  South  Agrica  how  the  Eng- 
lish laddies  behaved  during  the  siege 
of  Mafeking.  It  was  a time  to  try 
men’s  souls,  with  the  city  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  and  the  small  ranks  of 
its  gallant  defenders  reduced  hourly 
by  the  cruel  fire  of  the  attacking 
Boer.  It  was  a time  when  every 
man’s  value  was  more  than  trebled, 
and  when  every  boy  was  called  upon 
to  be  a man. 

And  how  did  the  laddies  behave? 
Why,  they  answered  the  call.  Uni- 
formed and  drilled  like  soldiers, 
they  became  men  indeed.  As  mes- 
sengers,they  carried  dispatches  from 
fort  to  fort  under  fire  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  faced  death  as  bravely  as 
their  fathers  faced  it.  As  sentinels 
and  orderlies,  they  lived  up  to  the 
last  requirement  of  duty. 

At  whatever  post  of  service  they 
were  placed  they  behaved  like  sol- 
diers. So  conspicuous  was  the  ser- 
vice of  these  soldiers  of  England  that 
the  editor  of  the  London  “Daily  Ex- 
press” wrote  them:  “Through  the 
hail  of  Boer  bullets  these  young  he- 
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roes,  mounted  mostly  on  bicycles, 
carried  on  their  duties  without  wa- 
vering. At  the  end  of  the  war  they 
receive  their  medals  like  the  grown- 
up soldiers. 

The  behavior  of  those  British  lads 
at  Mafeking  prepared  English 
ground  for  the  seeds  of  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  which  were  to  be 
sown  some  years  later. 

While  the  English  lads  were  risk- 
ing their  lives  in  the  defense  of  the 
South  African  city,  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton,  the  great  nature  lover, 
was  banding  American  boys  together 
to  play  at  the  man’s  game,  that  they, 
too,  might  answer  nobly  when  duty 
called.  He  knew  that  real  men  are 
needed  in  war.  He  knew  that  there 
are  dangers  to  be  faced  other  than 
the  danger  from  shot  and  shell.  He 
knew  that  there  are  weak  and  suff- 
ering ones  calling  hourly  for  the 
support  of  some  greater  strength 
and  fortitude.  He  knew  that  it  takes 
a soldier’s  courage  to  play  the 
man  every  day  in  the  year.  And  in 
that  knowledge,  the  great  movement 
to  awaken  the  man  in  boys  began. 
Perhaps  the  wonderfully  similar  re- 
ception granted  the  new  idea  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lads  who  helped  to  defend 
Mafeking  and  the  lads  who  braved 
the  risks  of  American  wood  and 
stream  with  Ernest  Thompson-Seton 
are  the  same  blood  and  brawn. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that,  when  Mr.  Seton  invaded  Eng- 
land with  his  great  idea  of  banding 
boys  together  for  the  development 
of  the  manhood  in  them,  he  at  once 
met  a strong  ally  in  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the 
hero  of  Mafeking,  who  was  already 
drilling  the  boys  of  his  neighborhood. 
The  two  together  soon  enlisted  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  English  boys 
in  the  great  work. 

The  Boy  Scout  organization  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  boys  into 
upright,  honorable,  chivalrous,  pa- 
triotic, kindly,  self-reliant,  and  use- 
ful men.  That  it  will  do  this  for  a 
boy  who  fulfills  his  promise,  there 
need  be  no  doubt,  for  this  is  what  he 
pledges: 

“I  give  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
will  do  my  best, 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country. 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all 
times. 

3.  To  obey  the  Scout  Law.” 

The  law  in  brief  is  as  follows 

1 . A scout  is  trustworthy. 

A scout’s  honor  is  to  be  trusted. 
If  he  were  to  violate  his  honor  by 
telling  a lie,  or  by  cheating,  or  by 


not  doing  exactly  a given  task,  when 
trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be  di- 
rected to  hand  over  his  scout  badge. 

2'  A scout  is  loyal. 

He  is  loyal  to  all  to  whom  loyalty 
is  due;  his  scout  leader,  his  home, 
parents,  and  country. 

3.  A scout  is  helpful. 

He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time 
to  save  life,  help  injured  persons, 
and  share  the  home  duties.  He  must 
do  at  least  one  good  turn  to  some- 
body every  day. 

4.  A scout  is  friendly. 

He  is  a friend  to  all  and  a brother 
to  every  other  scout. 

5.  A scout  is  courteous. 

He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to 
women,  children,  old  people,  and  the 
weak  and  helpless.  He  must  not 
take  any  pay  for  being  helpful  or 
courteous, 

6.  A scout  is  fynd. 

He  is  a friend  to  animals.  He 
will  not  kill  or  hunt  any  living  crea- 
ture needlessly,  but  will  strive  to 
save  and  protect  all  harmless  life. 

7.  A scout  is  obedient. 

He  obeys  his  parents,  scout  master, 
patrol  leader,  and  all  other  duly  con- 
stituted authorities. 

8.  A scout  is  cheerful. 

He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His 
obedience  to  orders  is  prompt  and 
cheery.  He  never  shirks  nor  grum- 
bles at  hardships. 

9.  A scout  is  thrifty. 

He  does  not  wantonly  destroy  pro- 
perty. He  works  faithfully,  wastes 
nothing,  and  makes  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities.  He  saves  his  mon- 
ey so  that  he  may  pay  his  own  way,  be 
generous  to  those  in  need,  and  help- 
ful to  worthy  objects. 

10.  A scout  is  brave. 

He  has  the  courage  to  face  in  spite 
of  fear  and  has  to  stand  up  for  the 
right  against  the  coaxings  of  friends 
or  the  jeers  or  threats  of  enemies, 
and  defeat  does  not  down  him. 

11.  A scout  is  clean. 

He  keeps  clean  in  body  and 
thought,  stands  for  clean  speech, 
clean  sports,  clean  habits,  and  travels 
with  a clean  crowd. 

1 2.  A scout  is  reverent. 

He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He 
is  faithful  in  his  religious  duties  and 
respects  the  convictions  of  others  in 
matters  of  custom  and  religion. 


Boy  Scouts  are  formed  into  patrols, 
which  consist  of  eight  boys  each,  one 
of  whom  is  appointed  patrol  leader 
and  another  assistant  patrol  leader. 
Three  or  more  patrols  form  a troop. 
A scout  master  has  charge  of  one  or 
more  patrols  or  of  a troop.  The 
scout  master  is  guided  by  a local 
council,  composed  of  prominent  men 
in  a community.  Where  there  are 
many  troops  in  a place,  there  is  a 
scout  commissioner  at  the  head  of 
the  scout  masters. 

A scout  becomes  first  a tenderfoot, 
after  having  met  certain  prescribed 
requirements.  After  serving  a month, 
he  is  in  a position  to  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  second-class  scout.  The 
requirements  and  tests  for  this  de- 
gree call  for  considerable  training. 
To  pass  the  degree  of  first-class  scout, 
much  more  strenuous  training  is  re- 
quired. 

Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  boys 
in  the  movement  about  one  hundred 
thousand  are  tenderfoots  and  second- 
class  scouts,  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand and  more  in  preparation.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
scoutmasters  enrolled  at  the  Nation- 
al Headquarters  at  New  York. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  now 
banded  together  form  one  of  the 
most  influential  organizations  in  the 
country.  Almost  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  thousands  of  these  men  in 
the  making,  who  are  pledged  togeth- 
er to  do  their  duty  like  men.  Al- 
most daily  the  press  of  the  country 
recount  some  deed  of  heroism  which 
has  the  scout’s  promise  as  inspiration. 
All  over  the  country  the  youngsters 
are  taking  to  the  woods  on  camping 
trips — swimming,  racing,  wrestling, 
and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Nature  for 
wisdom.  Many  of  them  wear  the 
picturesque  scout’s  uniform.  But 
there  are  many  thousands  of  scouts 
who  are  going  about  their  daily  du- 
ties in  crowded  towns  and  cities, 
but  who  are  none  the  less  ready  to 
preform  whatever  act  of  kindness  or 
of  manly  daring  comes  their  way. 

‘‘Be  Prepared”  is  the  scout’smot 
to.  Interpreted  it  means  ‘‘Be  pre- 
pared to  play  the  man  right.” 

Duty. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man; 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  “Thou 
must,” 

The  youth  replies,  “I  can.” 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


I will  not  follow  where  the  path 
may  lead,  but  I will  go  where  there 
is  no  path  and  I will  leave  a trail.— 
Muriel  Strode. 
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A Step  Towards  a Solution  of  the  Tax  Problem  Blocked. 


Much  has  been  written,  spoken  and  published  respecting  the  great  inequality  that  exists  in  the  assessment  of  such  prop- 
erty that  is  actually  on  the  tax  books,  and  reference  is  frequently  made  to  a supposed  enormous  amount  of  taxable  values  that 
are  concealed  or  deliberately  ^epf  from  the  books. 

Below  is  a copy  of  a hill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  session  of  1913.  Its  purpose  was  the 
gradual  raising  of  property  until  it  reached  on  the  tax  hooks  its  actual  value  and  a corresponding  reduction  of  the  tax-rate. 
There  are  somewhat  prominent  people  today,  in  a lame  attempt  to  excuse  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  constitutional  tax- 
amendment,  who  have  declared  themselves  favorable  to  this  idea.  Yet  these  very  same  men  aided  and  abetted  a strong  force 
in  defeating  the  plan  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1913. 

If  all  of  the  taxable  values  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  were  put  on  the  tax  books  at  their  actual  money  value,  the 
tax-rate  could  he  divided  by  at  least  five,  and  the  state  would  derive  just  as  much  revenue  as  it  now  receives  from  a partial 
return,  inaccurately  made,  on  a high  tax  rate.  Were  this  done,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  efficient  State  Tax  Commission,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxable  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  money 
on  hand  and  millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  artful  tax  dodgers  would  he  forced  to  light,  and  the  cry  of  con- 
fiscation could  not  then  be  what  it  is  now — an  excuse  for  conscience  ease. 

To  see  the  joke  in  the  execution  of  the  present  law:  Add  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  various  banks  of  the  state  at  the 
last  call  before  the  1st  day  of  May,  and  then  compare  that  amount  with  the  aggregate  amount  of  “ Money  on  hand”  re- 


turned in  the  state  at  the  last  tax  return. 

There  are  men,  absolutely  honest  in 
a cork-screws  when  it  comes  to  rendering 

Whereas,  present  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation  in  North  Car- 
olina is  inadequate  and  unjust;  a 
vast  amount  of  personal  property 
has  not  been  listed,  real  estate  has 
been  inequitably  valued,  and  under 
this  assessment  the  people  bear  the 
burdens  of  government  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability  and  obliga- 
tions; and, 

Whereas,  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
too  high  and  in  many  communities  al- 
most confiscatory  under  a strict  ful- 
fillment of  the  law;  this  high  rate, 
together  with  inequitable  valuation, 
is  largely  responsible  for  conceal- 
ment of  personal  property  and  un- 
der valuation  of  real  estate;  and, 

Whereas,  this  General  Assembly 
has  determined  that  a just  and 
equitable  assessment  of  property  for 
taxation  shall  be  made  in  this  State; 
that  personal  property  shall  be 
listed  for  taxation  and  that  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  properly  valued;  that 
North  Carolina  shall  no  longer  ap- 
pear as  a pauper  State,  but  a State 
of  wealth  and  progress,  as  she  is; 
that  every  man  shall  pay  a tax  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  property 
and  that  the  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  average  man  shall  cease; 
and, 

Whereas,  we  have  determined 
tnat  the  present  exorbitant  rate  of 
taxation  shall  be  reduced  so  as  not 
to  cause  fear  of  confiscation  and  be 
a temptation  to  concealment  and  un- 
der-valuation; and, 

Whereas,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
great  State,  especially  in  matters 
which  vitally  affect  the  life  and 
growth  of  its  citizenship,  to  guard 


It  would  he  an  eye-opener, 
their  own  personal  affairs  in  dealing  with 
their  government  what  it  is  entitled  to. 

jealously  the  equality  of  sacrifice 
which  it  calls  upon  them  to  bear,  as 
well  as  the  justness  thereof;  and, 
Whereas,  there  has  come  forth 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  an 
almost  unanimous  demand  that  every 
child  born  in  North  Carolina  shall 
have  the  “equal  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  there 
is  within  him;”  and, 

Whereas,  it  behooves  this  Gener- 
al Assembly  to  grant  unto  the  people 
that  which  they  have  justly  demand- 
ed, and,  by  right,  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive; and  to  furnish  to  them  the 
sinews  with  which  that  demand  shall 
be  supplied,  at  the  same  time  seeing 
well  that  further  and  additional  bur- 
dens are  not  unnecessarily  laid  upon 
those  whose  shoulders  already  bear 
unequal  weight;  and, 

Whereas,  the  response  to  this  ap- 
peal from  the  people  demands  an 
annual  appropriation  from  the  State 
Treasury  of  $620,000.  and 

Whereas,  we  have  determined  to 
place  our  revenue  system  upon  a 
business  like  basis  that  all  property 
shall  bear  its  just  burdens  and  that 
equity  and  fairness  shall  prevail; 
knowing  that  when  the  property  is 
listed  for  taxation  revenue  will  come 
at  a much  lower  rate  and  sufficient 
for  the  six  months’  school  and  for 
the  obligation  of  a progressive  Chris- 
tian State: 

NOW,  Therefore,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  a 
reassessment  of  the  value  of  all  real 
estate  and  personal  property  accord- 
ing to  the  true  and  actual  value  in 
money  thereof,  on  the  first  day  of 


their  fellow  man,  that  are  as  crooked  as 


May,  1913.  to  the  end  that  the  tax 
rate  in  the  State  may  be  lowered  and 
all  property  bear  its  just  and  equit- 
able share  of  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  The  reassessment  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
apply  to  and  govern  the  taxes  for 
State,  County,  Township,  Special 
Tax  District  and  Municipal  purposes 
to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the 
year  1913,  and  until  the  next  assess- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  Except  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  six  months  school  term 
throughout  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  taxing  authorities  in  no  tax- 
ing district  in  the  year  1913  shall  as- 
sess or  levy  taxes  upon  the  poll  and 
upon  property,  real  or  personal,  as- 
sessed for  taxation,  which  shall  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes 
levied  in  the  year  1912,  plus  five  per 
cent;  nor  in  the  year  1914  assess  for 
or  levy  ad  valorem  taxes  upon  the 
poll  and  upon  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, which  shall  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  taxes  on  property 
levied  by  them  in  the  year  1912,  plus 
eight  per  cent:  Provided,  that  the 
taxing  authorities  in  any  taxing  dis- 
trict, believing  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  revenues  herein  provided 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  any  year, 
may  submit  the  question  of  an  ad- 
ditional levy  to  the  voters  of  such 
taxing  district,  and  if  the  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  thereon  be  in  fa- 
vor of  such  increased  levy,  the  tax- 
ing authorities  may  levy  the  same; 
no  levy  to  be  made  in  excess,  how- 
ever, of  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
next  succeeding  section;  and,  pro- 
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vided  further,  that  the  State  Tax 
Commission,  upon  application  of  a 
Board  of  County  Commissioners,  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  any 
town  or  city  or  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  any  county  or  of  any  town  or 
city,  after  notice  to  the  voters  and 
upon  a showing  of  the  necessity 
thereof,  may  fix  a greater  sum  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  for  any  lawful 
purpose,  and  may  make  and  fix  such 
additional  levy  not  in  excess  of  the 
limit  provided  by  law,  as  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  such  greater  sum; 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be 
in  full  force  and  effect  throughout 
the  State  and  to  govern  all  taxes 
levied  for  State,  county,  township, 
municipal  or  special  tax  district’s  pur- 
poses of  every  nature  whatsoever, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  act  of  the  Legislature,  special  or 
general,  authorizing  any  special  or 
general  levy,  or  fixing  any  tax  rate. 
In  all  cases  where  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  fixed  by  the  provis- 
ions of  any  act  of  the  Legislature  or 
voted  upon  by  the  people  under  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  rate  is  hereby  changed  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  for  any 
purpose  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments provided  for  in  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Tax  Commissioner  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  1913,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Board  of  Equalization 
shall  have  completed  their  duties, 
and  every  year  thereafter,  to  submit 
to  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers a statement  of  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  for  any  pur- 
pose throughout  the  county  or  in 
any  taxing  district  in  the  county  for 
the  year  1912,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  in  the 
said  county  or  in  any  taxing  dis- 
trict in  said  county,  and  the  rate 
which  should  be  levied  for  the  cur- 
rent year  on  said  property,  real  or 
personal,  throughout  the  county,  or 
in  any  special  taxing  district  in  said 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  conform- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
upon  the  filing  of  said  statement  by 
the  said  County  Tax  Commissioner, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  to  thereupon 
fix  the  rate  of  taxation  so  as  to  con- 
form in  all  respects  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
August,  1913,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Boards  of  Equalization  shall  have 
completed  their  duties,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  mayor  or  other  executive  of- 


ficer of  every  city  or  town  in  the 
State  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  or  other  governing  body 
of  said  city  or  town  a statement  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  on 
the  poll  and  on  property  both  real 
and  personal,  for  town  or  city  pur- 
poses, during  the  year  1912,  together 
with  a statement  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  property,  real  or 
personal,  within  the  said  city  or 
town  for  the  year  1913,  and  a state- 
ment of  the  rate  which  should  be 
levied  upon  said  property  for  the 
purpose  of  conforming  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
or  other  governing  body  of  said  city 
or  town  to  thereupon  fix  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  the  current  year  so  as 
to  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Immediately  after  the  first 
Monday  in  August,  1913,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  tax  commissioner  in 
each  county  and  the  mayor,  or  other 
executive  officer  of  each  city  or 
town  to  furnish  to  the  State  Tax 
Commission  a duplicate  copy  of 
the  statement  made  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  for  the  county 
or  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  city  or  town, 
together  with  the  rate  of  taxation 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners or  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  or  other  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  town  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing on  the  first  Monday  in  August 
of  each  year  as  aforesaid,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission to  see  that  all  the  require- 
ments of  this  act  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  taxation  so  fixed,  and  the 
total  amount  ol  revenue  to  be  col- 
lected, conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  this  act  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  7.  From  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  no  County  Tax  Com- 
missioner, Auditor  or  other  officer 
shall  place  upon  the  tax  list  or  du- 
plicate for  taxation  as  of  the  year 
1912  or  as  of  any  preceding  said 
year,  any  personal  property  which 
should  have  been  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion as  of  such  year,  but  which  was 
not  returned  for  taxation  therein; 
nor  shall  such  officer  change  in  any 
manner  the  valuation  for  the  year 
1912  or  for  any  preceding  year,  of 
personal  property  returned  for  tax- 
ation in  such  year,  any  act  hereto- 
fore passed  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
assessment  and  valuation  of  personal 
property  for  taxation  for  the  year 
1912,  or  any  preceding  year,  and  in 


so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  and  clauses  of 
laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  date  of  its  ratifi- 
cation. 


The  Measure  of  a Nation’s  Success. 

A man  rich  only  for  himself  has  a 
life  as  barren  and  cheerless  as  that 
of  the  serpent  set  to  guard  a buried 
treasure.  I am  saddened  when  I see 
our  successes  as  a nation  measured  by 
the  number  of  acres  under  tillage  or 
the  bushels  of  wheat  exported;  for 
the  real  value  of  a country  must 
be  weighed  in  scales  more  delicate 
than  the  Balance  of  Trade. 

The  garners  of  Sicily  are  empty 
now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes 
still  fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  gar- 
den plot  of  Theocritus.  On  a map 
of  the  world  you  may  cover  Judea 
with  your  thumb,  Athens  with  a fin- 
ger tip,  and  neither  of  them  figures 
in  the  Prices  Current;  but  they  still 
lord  it  in  the  thought  and  action  of 
every  civilized  man. 

Did  not  Dante  cover  with  his  hood 
all  that  was  Italy  six  hundred  years 
ago?  Material  success  is  good,  but 
only  as  the  necessary  preleminary  of 
better  things. 

The  measure  of  a nation’s  true 
success  is  the  amount  it  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  thought,  the  moral  ener- 
gy, the  intellectual  happiness,  the 
spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of 
mankind. 


It  Was  Easy. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  present 
strict  banking  laws  in  Wisconsin 
starting  a bank  was  a comparatively 
simple  proposition.  The  surprising- 
ly small  amount  of  capital  needed  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a 
prosperous  country  banker  told  on 
himself,  when  asked  how  he  happen- 
ed to  enter  the  banking  business: 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  have 
much  else  to  do,  so  I rented  an 
empty  store  building  and  painted 
“Bank”  on  the  window.  The  first 
day  I was  open  for  business  a man 
came  in  and  deposited  a hundred 
dollars  with  me;  the  second  day  a 
man  dropped  in  and  deposited  two 
hundred  and  fifty:  and  so,  by  George, 
along  about  the  third  day  I got  con- 
fidence enough  in  the  bank  to  put  in 
a hundred  myself!” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


If  you  intend  to  do  a thing,  do  it 
*--and  don’t  talk  so  much. 
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Learning  By  Observing 

The  great  use  of  a school  educa- 
tion is  not  so  much  to  teach  you 
things,  as  to  teach  you  how  to  learn, 
— to  give  you  the  noble  art  of  learn- 
ing, which  you  can  use  for  yourselves 
in  after  life  on  any  matter  to  which 
you  choose  to  turn  your  mind. 
And  wnat  does  the  art  of  learning 
consist  in?  First  and  foremost  in 
the  art  of  observing.  That  is,  the 
boy  who  uses  his  eyes  best  on  his 
book,  and  observes  the  words  and  let- 
ters of  his  lessons  most  accurately 
and  carefully,  is  the  boy  who  learns 
his  lessons  best. 

You  know  as  well  as  I,  how  one  boy 
will  sit  staring  at  his  book  for  an 
hour,  without  knowing  a word  about 
it,  while  another  will  learn  the  same 
lesson  in  a quarter  of  an  hour;  and 
why?  Because  one  has  actually  not 
seen  the  words.  He  has  been  think- 
ing of  somethihg  else,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  repeating  the  words  to 
himself  like  a parrot.  The  other  has 
simply,  as  we  say,  “looked  sharp.” 
He  has  looked  at  tne  lesson  with  his 
whole  mind,  seen  it,  and  seen  into  it, 
and  therefore  knows  all  about  it. 

Therefore,  I say  that  everything 
that  helps  a boy’s  power  of  observa- 
tion helps  his  power  of  learning;  and 
I know  from  experience  that  noth- 
ing helps  that  so  much  as  the  study 
of  the  world  about  us,  and  especially 
of  natural  history:  to  be  accustomed 
to  watch  for  curious  objects;  to  know 
in  a moment  when  you  have  come  up- 


on anything  new, — which  is  obser- 
vation; to  be  quick  at  seeing  when 
things  are  like  and  when  unlike, — 
which  is  classification.  All  that 
must,  and  I well  know  does,  help 
to  make  a boy  shrewd,  earnest,  accu- 
rate, and  ready  for  whatever  may 
happen. 

When  we  were  little  and  good,  a 
long  time  ago,  we  used  to  have  a jolly 
old  book,  called  “Evenings  at  Home” 
in  which  was  a great  story,  called 
“Eyes  and  No  Eyes;”  and  that  story 
was  of  more  use  to  me  than  any  doz- 
en other  stories  1 have  ever  read. 

A regular  old-fashioned  story  it  is, 
but  a right  good  one,  and  thus  it 
begins; — 

“Well,  Robert,  where  have  you 
been  walking  this  afternoon?”  said 
Mr.  Andrews,  to  one  of  his  pupils, 
at  the  close  of  a holiday.  Oh,  Rob- 
ert had  been  to  Broom  Health,  and 
round  to  Campmount,  and  home 
through  the  meadows.  But  it  was 
very  dull;  he  hardly  saw  a single  per- 
son. He  would  rather  by  far  have 
gone  by  the  turnpike  road. 

“But  where  is  William?” 

Oh,  William  started  with  him, 
but  he  was  so  tedious,  always  stop- 
ping to  look  at  this  thing  and  that, 
that  Robert  would  rather  walk  alone, 
and  so  went  on. 

Presently  in  comes  Master  Willi- 
am, dressed,  no  doubt,  as  we  wretch- 
ed boys  used  to  be  forty  years  ago, 
— in  frill  collar,  tight  skeleton  mon- 
key-jacket, with  tight  trousers  but- 
toned over  it,  and  a pair  of  low 
shoes  which  always  came  off  if  one 
stepped  into  heavy  ground;  and  ter- 
ribly dirty  and  wet  he  is,  but  he 
never  had  such  a pleasant  walk  in 
his  life,  and  he  has  brought  home  a 
handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

He  has  a piece  of  mistletoe,  and 
wants  to  know  what  it  is.  He  has 
seen  a woodpecker  and  a wheat  ear 
and  has  plucked  some  strange  flowers 
off  the  heath,  and  has  hunted  a pe- 
wit, because  he  thought  its  wing 
was  broken  till,  of  course,  it  led  him 
into  a bog,  and  wet  he  got;  but  he 
did  not  mind,  for  in  the  bog  he  fell 
in  with  an  old  man  cutting  turf, 
and  then  he  went  up  a hill,  and  saw 
a grand  prospect,  and  because  the 
place  was  called  Campmount,  he 
looked  for  a Roman  camp,  and  found 
the  ruins  of  one;  and  then  he  went 
on  and  saw  twenty  things  more; 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  he  had 
brought  home  curiosities  enough 
and  thoughts  enough  to  last  him  a 
week. 

Mr.  Andrews,  who  seems  a sensi- 
ble old  gentleman,  tells  him  all  about 
his  curiosities,  and  then  it  turns  out 
that  Master  William  has  been  over 


exactly  the  same  ground  as  Master 
Robert,  who  saw  nothing  at  all. 

Whereon  says  Mr.  Andrews,  wise- 
ly enough  in  his  solemn,  old-fash- 
ioned way:  “So  it  is:  one  man  walks 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  another  with  them  shut; 
and  upon  this  depends  all  the  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  which  one  ac- 
quires over  the  other.  I have  known 
sailors  who  had  been  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  could’nt  tell  you  any- 
thing but  the  signs  of  the  tippling- 
house,  and  the  price  and  quality  of 
the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
Franklin  could  not  cross  the  Chan- 
nel without  making  observations 
useful  to  mankind. 

“While  many  a vacant,  thought- 
less person  is  whirled  through  Eu- 
rope without  gaining  a single  idea 
worth  crossing  the  street  for,  the 
observing  eye  and  inquiring  mind 
find  matter  of  improvement  and  de- 
light in  every  ramble.  Do  you,  then, 
William,  continue  to  make  use  of 
your  eyes;  and  you,  Robert,  learn 
that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use.” 

And  when  I read  that  story,  as  a 
little  boy,  I said  to  myself,  I will  be 
Mr.  Eyes;  I will  not  be  Mr.  No  Eyes; 
and  Mr.  Eyes  1 have  tried  to  be  ever 
since;  and  Mr.  Eyes  I advise  you  to 
be,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy  and  suc- 
cessful. 

Ah!  my  dear  boys,  if  you  knew 
the  idle,  vacant,  useless  life  which 
many  young  men  lead  when  their 
day’s  work  is  done,  continually 
tempted  to  sin  and  shame  and  ruin 
by  their  own  idleness,  while  they 
miss  opportunities  of  making  valu- 
able discoveries,  of  distinguishing 
themselves  and  helping  themselves 
forward  in  life;  then  you  would 
make  it  a duty  to  get  a habit  of  ob- 
serving, and  having  some  healthy 
and  rational  pursuit  with  which  to 
fill  up  your  leisure  hours. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


Montague  Glass  was  lunching  with 
two  of  his  cloak  and  suit  merchant 
friends  recently.  The  subject  had 
turned  to  real  estate,  and  one  of  the 
cloak  and  suit  merchants  was  telling 
of  a hause  he  had  recently  bought. 

“And  the  dinink-room,”  he  ex- 
plained, helping  himself  to  more  sal- 
ad, “is  so  big  it  shall  seat  twenty 
peoples — God  forbid!” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 

“Why,  Jacky,  open  the  door,  and 
let  Kate  in  in,  Don’t  you  see  its 
raining?”  cried  Jacky’s  mother. 
Can’t,  mamma,”  said  Jacky.  We 
are  playing  Noah’s  ark.  I’m  Noah, 
and  Katie  is  the  sinners;  and  must 
stay  out  in  the  wet. ’’--Exchange. 
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ALSTON  D.  WATTS. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  remembering 
that  all  white  people  originally  came 
to  this  country  from  the  old  country, 
Honorable  Alston  D.  Watts,  of  Ire- 
dell connty,  is  a pure  American,  with- 
out prefixes  or  suffixes. 

I am  taking  a shot  at  him  in  this 
word  picture  without  consulting  any 
special  records,  without  calling  upon 
him  to  answer  a series  of  questions 
or  taking  anybody  into  our  confi- 
dence. I may  not  reveal  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a mental  pic- 
ture of  him  that  will  not  vary  from 
accuracy  as  much  as  a hair’s  breath, 
but  there  will  be  enough  together 
with  the  splendid  likeness  on  the  first 
page  to  enable  a stranger  to  know 
and  understand  this  North  Carolina 
man  on  sight. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not 
yet  a half  of  a century  old — in  fact, 
he  is  yet  a young  man,  with  an 
old  man’s  experience.  He  is  not 
handsome,  neither  is  he  homely— 
that’s  when  you  don’t  know  him. 
When  you  come  to  know  him,  as  I 
do,  he  has  the  average  North  Caro- 
linian in  looks  beat  to  a finish.  Col. 
Watts,  as  he  is  known  since  he  as- 
sumed the  important  office  he  now 
efficiently  fills  to  the  perfect  satisfa- 
tion  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  all  those 
who  have  business  with  him,  tips  the 
scales  at  slightly  under  225. 

He’s  a country  boy,  and  that’s  to 
his  glory;  he  is  a product  of  the  Ire- 
dell county  public  schools  before  they 
took  on  frills,  and  that  was  his  good 
fortune.  He  moved  to  Statesville. 
I have  never  been  reliably  informed 
whether  he  discovered  Jim  Hartness 
or  whether  Jim  Hartness  discovered 
Col.  Watts — but  they  certainly  know 
each  other  and  are,  have  been,  always 
will  be  in  entire  accord.  It’s  per- 
fect music  to  hear  Col.  Watts  say 
“Jim.”  Jndge  Hartness  speaks  of 
and  addresses  Col.  Watts  as  if  his 
name  is  “Os.”  I never  did  know 
what  his  real  name  in  baptism  was 
until  recently. 

1 have  alwavs  believed  that  it  was 
Col.  Watts’  great  love  and  devotion 
to  Judge  Hartness  (he  is  judge  by  vir- 
tue of  holding  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Iredell  county  for  near 
a score  of  years)  that  prevented  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  to  take 
unto  himself  a wife.  This  devotion, 
however,  has  never  affected  our 
friend  Hartness  in  the  very  same 
way.  But  there  no  devotion  so 
great  that  will  prevent,  I hope,  our 
collector  from  rising  to  the  occasion 
and  settle  down  as  a man  of  a house- 
hold, Hartness  or  no  Hartness.  A 
bird  that  can  sing  and  don’t  sing 


ought  to  be  made  to  sing — that’s  the 
genial,  calculating  Watts. 

The  political  papers,  Democratic, 
Republican,  and  Independent,  speak 
of  Col.  Watts  as  a politician.  If 
there  be  such  a thing  as  a politician, 
he  certainly  is  one;  and  he  is  a good 
one.  I imagine  that  is  just  why  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  plough  and 
moved  to  Statesville  to  mix  with  the 
Iredell  county  braves.  He,  if  our 
information  be  correct,  has  never  at- 
tempted to  teach  school,  because  he 
has  a natural  abhorence  of  an  ex- 
amination or  anything  that  looks 
like  a catechization  or  a quizzing. 
He  is  silent  in  seven  languages  when 
men  and  women  begin  to  ask  ques- 
tions that  look  like  sounding  into  the 
private  chambers  of  his  head  and 
heart. 

Col.  Alston  D.  Watts  represented 
Iredell  county  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  General  Assembly  some  years 
ago.  He  became  the  daddy'  of  the 
first  real  effort  to  curtail  the  control 
and  the  domination  ot  the  whiskey 
element  in  North  Carolina.  If  what 
we  have  now  in  solution  of  the 
whiskey  problem  in  North  Carolina 
pleases  you,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
this  man’s  nerve  and  effort,  who 
broke  the  ice  and  caused  the  move- 
ment to  be  successfully  launched. 
He  was  a member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1913,  but  the  disease  of 
childhood  overtook  him  and  he  spem, 
most  of  his  time  in  a hospital  being 
treated  for  measles  and  mumps. 
This  cruelty  interfered  greatly  with 
constructive  legislation  that  doubt- 
less might  have  come  about,  had  the 
Senator  of  Iredell  been  on  his  feet 
and  without  fever. 

For  years  Col.  Watts  has  been  a 
close  and  devoted  friend  of  United 
States  Senator  Simmons.  He  is  a 
master  of  facts  and  figures.  He 
knows  more  men  of  consequence  by 
sight  and  name  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state.  He  has  a large  acquain- 
tance in  every  county  of  the  state — 
he  can  put  his  finger  on  all  that  do 
things — not  control  them  but  point 
them  out  to  an  admiring  audience. 

There  were  dozens  of  folks,  big 
and  small,  who  sought  to  accomplish 
his  defeat  for  the  position  of  Collec- 
tor. It  would  be  marvelous  if  any 
man,  who  played  in  the  limelight, 
and  necessarily  had  stepped  on  a lew 
toes,  could  be  mentioned  for  an  im- 
portant place  without  some  opposi- 
tion developing;  but  there  was  never 
anyfdoubt  of  his  success.  In  this  of- 
fice, he  is  shining  brightly,  he  had 
the  splendid  faculty  of  surrounding 
himself  with  competant  and  efficient 
helpers.  They  are  of  a high  class-  — 
that’s  half  of  the  battle  in  holding 


down  any  job. 

Col.  Watts  seriously  objected  to 
the  basement  of  the  United  States 
postoffice  building  at  Statesville 
being  converted  into  a tailor  shop 
and  pressing  club,  and,  as  sustodian 
of  the  building,  he  dismissed  the 
colored  janitor,  and  substituted  a 
manly  Confederate  soldier.  Out  of 
this  has  grown  some  correspondence 
with  a National  official,  neither  seri- 
ous nor  exciting. 

Col.  Alston  D.  Watts,  the  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue,  at  States- 
ville, is  a remarkable,  even  wonder- 
ful man.  He  is  loyal  to  frienbs, 
who  can  never  doubt  him.  He  is 
patient  with  his  few  enemies,  which 
act  confounds  them.  Unlike  many 
politicians  and  public  officials,  he  has 
no  use  for  wine  or  intoxicants  of  any 
kind — be  is  a real  prohibitionist  and 
temperance  man,  and  this,  in  itself, 
is  a wonderful  accomplishment. 

“Thank  You.” 

Everybody  likes  little  Carl  Rosen- 
bloom,  he  is  so  cunning  and  small 
and  fat.  He  has  lived  in  America 
just  a little  while,  and  he  can  speak 
only  two  English  words:  but  it 
sounds  so  funny  to  hear  him  say, 
“Thank  you!”  to  whatever  is  said  to 
him,  that  no  one  can  help  smiling. 
And  I think  it  is  the  reason  that  he 
gets  cookies  and  slices  of  ginger- 
bread at  every  house  where  he  is 
sent  on  an  errand. 

One  day  Carl  was  trudging  along 
with  a basket  of  clothes  which  his 
mother  had  washed.  He  was  a droll 
little  figure,  with  his  chubby  legs 
and  round,  fat  arms. 

Some  boys  playing  marbles  on  the 
pavement  were  quite  amused  at  this 
comical  sight;  and  they  began  to 
laugh  and  shout,  “sausage-bags!” 

Now  Cari  did  not  understand  a 
word;  but  he  saw  they  were  speak- 
ing to  him,  so  he  turned  his  little 
face  to  them  with  the  sweetest  of 
smiles,  and  said:  “Thank  you!” 

You  should  have  seen  how  asham- 
ed the  naughty  boys  looked  then! 
One  of  them  smiled  and  nodded  at 
little  Carl,  another  gave  him  a nice 
red  apple,  while  another  took  his  big 
basket  and  carried  it  for  him. 

So  the  good  natured  little  fellow 
trotted  off,  thinking  what  kind  boys 
they  were,  and  what  a pleasant  world 
this  is  to  live  in.  And  perhaps  we 
should  all  think  so  too,  if  our  temp- 
ers were  as  sweet  as  his. — Sunday 
Afternoon. 


Teacher — “Willie,  what  is  your 
greatest  ambition?” 

“Willie— To  wash  mother’s  ears,” 
— Stanford  Chaparral. 
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TOMORROW  OF  EUROPE. 

From  the  Literary  Digest. 


If  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Nations  in  Europe  continues,  with  the  destructive  instruments  of  death  of  modern  time  mowing 
down  the  youth  and  flower  of  the  lands,  all  that  will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  jealousies,  anti-race  feelings,  and  commercial  ri- 
valries, will  be  the  babes-— God  pity  the  babes,  when  men  and  women  and  countries  forget  God. 

The  Church  of  God  and  his  missionaries,  wherever  they  be,  can  render  no  better  service  to  humanity  than  in  fervent 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Hosts  to  stay  this  awful  carnage-— this  Hell  on  earth. 


Much  gravity  was  observed  in  the 
French  capital  at  the  moment  war 
was  declared;  in  London  there  was 
some  jubilation.  Not  from  tne  re- 
flective ones,  perhaps,  but  from  the 
crowd  that  always  flings  up  its 
hat.  On  August  5,  a few  hours  after 
England  had  declared  war,  Mr.  Har- 
old Begbie  wrote  for  the  London 
Chronicle  this  reflection  on  the  “To- 
morrow of  Europe.”  In  particular 
he  exhorted  the  crowd  in  the  street 
not  to  put  on  paper  caps  and  “march 
through  the  streets  waving  penny 
flags,  breathing  beer  and  singing 
‘Britons  never  shall  be  slaves.’” 
“Let  us  not  sing  boastful  songs!”  he 
writes.  “Honor  may  call  us  to  fight, 
self-preservation  may  force  us  into 
the  slaughter-house;  but  let  us  wear 
on  our  sleeves  the  crape  of  mourning 
for  a civilization  that  had  the  prom- 
ise of  joy,  and  strike  our  enemy 
without  a hiccup  or  a curse.  Never 
shall  we  know  again  what  is  now  per- 
ishing. And  we  shall  want  all  our 
strength  for  To-morrow.” 

The  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
upset  of  our  daily  habits,  particular- 
ly of  those  of  the  thousands  of  our 
American  fellow  citizens  traveling 
abroad,  is  already  actually  felt.  How 
many  have  reflected  on  the  change 
in  the  deeper  streams  of  life  that 
Mr.  Begbie  here  calls  attention  to: 

“This  war  means  the  sudden  stop- 
ping of  a clock  by  which  we  moderns 
have  regulated  not  only  our  meals, 
not  only  our  journeys,  but  the  hab- 
its of  our  minds.  The  big  stick  of 
brutal  force  has  been  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  exquisite  and  delicate 
mechanism  of  civilization.  The 
wheels  cease  turning,  the  hands  are 
arrested,  and  the  peaceful,  friendly, 
and  most  familiar  tick-tack  of  our 
human  existence  dies  into  a silence 


not  yet  broken  by  the  clangor  of 
guns,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and 
the  noise  of  falling  thrones.  Al- 
ready, now  at  this  moment,  civiliza- 
tion stops — stops  dead.  We  in 
England,  who  have  done  nothing, 
and  even  now  may  do  nothing  in 
the  war,  are  hurled  suddenly  back 
into  barbarism.  We  arm;  but  it  is 
against  hunger.  We  mobilize;  but 
it  is  against  murder.  Relgion, 
philosophy,  literature,  painting,  and, 
chief  of  all,  perhaps,  science  with  its 
torch  at  the  head  of  our  human 
hosts,  are  suddenly  flung  backward; 
they  become  of  no  moment.  Who 
wants  to  know  about  immanence? 
Who  cares  to  hear  what  Bergson 
and  Eucken  think?  Who  bothers 
about  books  and  pictures?  Who  is 
ready  to  endow  a laboratory  or  listen 
to  the  chemist  and  the  biologist? 
We  are  back  in  the  age  of  sticks 
and  stones,  but  perishing  science — 
‘so  the  struck  eagle,  . . .’ — has  armed 
us  with  other  weapons;  the  slaughter 
will  be  more  hideous,  the  ruin  will 
be  more  calamitous,  and  for  nobody 
will  there  be  a crown  of  glory. 

“All  that  has  made  this  strange 
experience  of  conscious  human  life 
interesting,  ennobling,  and  hopeful 
has  rested  upon  commerce;  and  com- 
merce has  been  what  it  has  been  be- 
cause of  two  things,  credit  and  good 
manners.  Where  is  credit  now? 
What  banker  in  London,  what  Brit- 
ish merchant,  ever  dreamed  a week 
ago  to  hear  of  such  a thing  as  a 
moratorium?  And  where  are  good 
manners  gone?  Look  for  them  in 
Asia,  but  not  in  Europe.  At  every 
Christian  frontier  you  can  pick  up  a 
broken  treaty  and  a dishonored  bond. 

“Mr.  Norman  Angell  told  me  this 
morning  that  out  of  this  war — - 
‘everybody  fighting  and  nobody 


wanting  to  fight’ — two  changes  of 
transcendent  importance  will  e- 
merge.  We  shall  have  a Cossack 
Europe,  and  New  York  will  hence- 
forth be  the  center  of  credit.  Rus- 
sia must  win.  She  calls  a million 
sixteenth-century  peasants  from  the 
fields,  and  Germany  mows  them 
down.  Another  million  take  their 
place.  Death  again.  Another  mil- 
lion. And  yet  another  million  of 
these  sixteenth-century  peasants. 
And  when  it  is  all  over,  those  who 
are  left  will  go  back  to  their  fields. 

‘‘But  Germany,  France,  England, 
particularly  England  and  Germany, 
where  will  they  turn  when  the  mil- 
lion dead  are  shoveled  under  bloody 
soil?  The  bricks  and  mortar  of  in- 
dustry may  be  still  standing;  but 
where  will  credit  be  found?  And 
what  will  the  millions  of  starving 
factory-hands  be  doing?  How  shall 
we  get  upon  our  feet?  Where  is  the 
clockmaker  who  will  mend  the  smash- 
ed wheels  and  set  the  pendulum 
swinging  once  again?  Happy  the 
Rnssian  peasant  who  will  go  back  to 
his -sixteenth  century  and  his  field, 
telling  the  time  by  the  sun’s  shadow. 
Industry  in  Europe,  with  other 
things  of  older  date,  will  lie  in  ruins. 

“In  three  months  from  now  the 
democracies  of  Europe  will  be  crying 
out  for  a return  to  normal  conditions. 
The  war  fever  will  have  spent  itself. 
The  war  lords  will  be  confronted  by 
their  outraged  and  maddened  vic- 
tims. What  will  they  answer?  Men 
will  want  work,  they  will  want  wages, 
they  will  want  food.  Europe  will  ask 
for  these  things,  and  the  war  lords  will 
be  driven  to  answer.  Which  of  them, 
with  all  his  wisdom  and  strength, 
will  be  able  to  restore  three  centuries 
of  human  progress?  Normal  con- 
ditions! These  normal  conditions 
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are  the  fruit  of  300  years  of  evolu- 
tion, 300  years  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual evolution — a labor  not  of  yes- 
terday nor  of  pigmies.  Destroy  nor- 
mal conditions  and  you  destroy  to- 
day, yesterday,  and  all  the  yes- 
terdays of  European  civilization.  Ex- 
pect, then,  a bewildering  To-morrow. 

Armaments  have  broken  the  back 
of  the  laborer;  and  with  the  fall  of 
the  laborer  all  things  fall,  all  things 
come  to  earth.  Because  of  the  war 
lords,  and  only  because  of  the  war 
lords,  the  man  of  science  is  paralyz- 
ed, and  civilization  stops.  Humani- 
ty has  been  fooled.  Too  late  it  dis- 
covers it. 

“Remember  this,  too.  Among  the 
young  conscript  soldiers  of  Europe 
who  will  die  in  thousands,  and  per- 
haps millions,  are  the  very  flower  of 
civilization;  we  shall  destroy  brains 
which  might  have  discovered  for  us 
in  ten  or  twenty  years  easements  for 
the  worst  of  social  dangers.  We 
shall  blot  those  souls  out  of  our  com- 
mon existence.  We  shall  destroy  ut- 
terly those  splendid  burning  spirits 
reaching  out  to  enlighten  our  dark- 
ness. Our  fathers  destroyed  those 
strange  and  valuable  creatures  whom 
they  called  ‘witches.’  We  are  des- 
troying the  brightest  of  our  angels.’’ 


A Land  Where  Everybody  Works. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  careful 
farming  anywhere  on  earth  than  in 
the  little  countries  of  Belgium  and 
Holland.  Neither  Belgium  nor  Hol- 
land is  more  than  one  fifth  the  size 
of  an  average  Southern  State,  yet 
each  supports  a population  three 
times  as  large.  If  either  Norh  Car- 
olina or  Mississippi  were  as  thickly 
settled  as  Belgium,  the  population 
would  be  about  30,000,000,  or  one 
third  of  that  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

Belgium  is  also  remarkable  as 
showing  what  a high  degree  of  fer- 
tility has  developed  in  what  was  or- 
iginally a poor  sandy  soil — this  hav- 
ing been  so  carefully  built  up  by 
skillful  cultivation  that  this  little 
kingdom — no  larger  than  a dozen 
good-sized  counties  — produced  on  its 
small  arable  area  last  year  more  than 
15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  besides 
an  enormous  production  of  truck, 
vegetables,  and  feeding  crops. 

And  horses,  the  magnificent  horses: 
they  are  themselves  worth  coming 
across  the  ocean  to  see!  If  I had 
wanted  anything  else  to  convince 
me  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
better  work  horses  in  the  South  this 
trip  to  Europe  would  have  supplied 
it. 

Kingly  horses,  bearing  themsel- 


ves as  if  conscious  of  royal  blood, 
strong  as  lions,  but  thoroughly  gen- 
tle, beautiful  in  form,  hauling  gigan- 
tic loads  on  wagons  which  when 
empty  would  alone  make  good  loads 
for  the  miseiable  looking  dray  horses 
belabored  by  negro  drivers  in  our 
Southern  towns— and  doing  it  all 
with  such  majestic  and  rythmical 
movements  that  it  is  a positive  pleas- 
ure just  to  watch  them  for  an  hour 
at  a time. 

Over  in  Europe  the  farmers  be- 
lieve in  three  things: 

(/)  Good  stock;  (■?)  plenty  of  it;  (3) 
good  care  of  it. 

The  only  exception  I would  make  to 
this  last  statement  is  the  cow.  It 
rather  goes  against  the  erain  with 
me  to  see  cows  hitched  to  carts  like 
oxen,  as  is  commonly  done  in  many 
European  countries,  especially  Ger- 
many; but  even  these  cows,  I must 
say  seem  sleek,  well  fed  and  in  good 
spirits.  I haven’t  seen  a horse’s  ribs 
nor  a cow’s  since  I have  been  in  Eu- 
rope: the  European  will  not  have 
poor  stock. 

Before  passing  to  any  other  ques- 
tion, however,  let  me  correct  any 
impression  that  the  cow  is  discrim- 
inated against  over  here  in  that  she 
must  often  pull  carts  or  plows,  and 
so  assist  in  making  and  harvesting 
the  crops.  In  Europe  everything  works. 
That  is  why  these  countries  support 
ten  to  twenty  times  the  population 
supported  by  similar  areas  in  Amer- 
ica. Even  the  dogs  are  pressed  into 
service,  and  the  little  carts  drawn 
by  one,  two,  or  three  big  dogs  are  a 
common  sight  in  Amsterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  Brussels. — Clarence  Poe. 

A Letter. 

(From  Robert  E.  Lee  to  his  son.) 

You  must  study  to  be  frank  with 
the  world.  Frankness  is  the  child 
of  honesty  and  courage.  Say  just 
what  you  mean  to  do,  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  take  it  for  granted  you 
mean  to  do  right.  If  a friend  asks 
a favor,  you  should  grant  it,  if  it  is 
reasonable;  if  not,  tell  him  plainly 
why  you  cannot;  you  would  wrong 
him  and  wrong  yourself  by  equivoca- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Never  do  a wrong  thing  to  make 
a friend  or  keep  one;  the  man  who 
requires  you  to  do  so  is  dearly  pur- 
chased at  a sacrifice.  Deal  kindly, 
but  firmly,  with  all  your  classmates; 
you  will  find  it  the  policy  that  wears 
best.  Above  all,  do  not  appear  to 
others  what  you  are  not. 

If  you  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
any  one  tell  him,  not  others,  of  what 
you  complain;  there  is  no  more  dan- 
gerous experiment  than  that  of  un- 


dertaking to  be  one  thing  before  a 
man’s  face  and  another  behind  his 
back.  We  should  live,  act,  and  say 
nothing  to  the  injury  of  any  one.  It 
is  not  only  best  as  a matter  of  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  the  path  to  peace  and 
honor. 

In  regard  to  duty,  let  me,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  hasty  letter,  inform 
you  that  nearly  a hundred  years  ago 
there  was  a day  of  remarkable  gloom 
and  darkness,— still  known  as  “the 
dark  day,” — a day  when  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  slowly  extinguished, 
as  if  by  an  eclipse. 

The  Legislature  of  Connetticut 
was  in  session,  and  as  its  members 
saw  the  unexpected  and  unaccounta- 
ble darkness  coming  on,  they  shared 
in  the  general  awe  and  terror.  It 
was  supposed  by  many  that  the 
last  day— the  day  of  judgement- 
had  come.  Some  one,  in  the  con- 
sternation of  the  hour,  moved  an 
adjournment. 

Then  there  arose  an  old  Puritan 
legislator,  Davenport,  of  Stamford, 
and  said  that,  if  the  last  day  had 
come,  he  desired  to  be  found  at  his 
place  doing  his  duty,  and  therefore 
moved  that  candles  be  brught  in, 
so  that  the  House  could  proceed  with 
its  duty. 

There  was  quietness  in  that  man’s 
mind,  the  quietness  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom and  inflexible  willingness  to 
obey  present  duty.  Duty,  then,  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language. 
Do  your  duty  in  all  things  like  the 
old  Puritan.  You  cannot  do  more; 
you  should  never  wish  to  do  less. 
Never  let  your  mother  or  me  wear 
one  gray  hair  for  any  lack  of  duty  on 
your  part. — Robert  E.  Lee. 

Man’s  Best  Adviser. 

The  best  advice  of  a friend  is  often 
wrong.  Think  of  the  great  sums 
paid  to  lawyers  and  doctors  for  ad- 
vice. Think  of  the  hours  of  waiting 
to  see  them,  while  God’s  advice  is 
free,  and  we  can  have  it  any  time. 
He  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Let  no 
man  ask  if  he  prefers  comfort  or 
ease.  He  should  only  ask  the  Lord 
when  he  is  willing  to  do  battle.  rI  he 
answer  may  call  for  courage  and 
sacrifice.  It  may  involve  a re-ar- 
rangement of  your  life  plans,  but 
let  no  man  ask  the  question  who 
fears  the  answer.  It  may  lead  you 
into  the  missson  field,  the  ministry, 
or  a banking  house,  and  possibly  do 
work  with  a pick  and  shovel.  If  it’s 
God’s  call  that  ditches  must  be  dug, 
it’s  honorable  work.  No  task  for 
God  is  too  humble  or  too  lofty.  He 
will  help  us  bear  our  burdens,  and 
if  we  are  weak  He  will  make  us 
strong — John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr. 
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HOW  BAD  BOYS  ARE  MADE  OVER. 

The  following  article  on  how  the 
Jackson  Training  School  deals  with 
bad  boys  wras  clipped  from  The 
Monroe  Journal: 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School,  loca- 
ted near  Concord,  is  doing  the  most 
important  philanthropic  work  of  any 
institution  in  the  State.  It  is  mak- 
ing good  and  useful  men  out  of  many 
bad  boys,  who,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  continue  to  prey  upon  society,  or 
were  thrown  in  jails  or  put  on  chain 
gangs  with  older  and  hardened  crim- 
inals, would  make  altogether  worth- 
less and  dangerous  citizens.  Yet, 
many  well  informed  people  scarcely 
know  there  is  a Jackson  Training 
School  or  State  reformatory  in 
North^Carolina,  much  less  the  good 
work  it  is  doing. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  1907,  the  school  was 
begun.  The  law  permits  the  institu- 
tion to  receive  donations,  and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  several  liberal  minded 
people  that  the  school  has  made  such 
wonderful  progress  for  the  five  years 
it  has  been  in  existence.  Mr.  Ceasar 
Cone,  of  Greensboro,  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  most  successful  business 
men,  has  furnished  the  material  to 
make  the  work  uniforms  for  the  boys 
since  the  opening  of  the  school.  In 
January  1909  the  first  cottage  was 
completed.  It  is  a gift  by  the  King’s 
Daughters  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  erected  on  a three  hundred  acre 
tract  ot’  land  which  was  donated  by 
the  city  of  Concord.  Since  that  time 
many  additions  have  been  made — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, contributed  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  build  a handsome  barn;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  of  Eikin,  N. 
C.,  furnished  the  means  to  erect  the 
Industrial  building,  in  which  is  lo- 
cated the  well  equipped  school  de- 
partment, printing  office,  woodwork- 
ing shops,  engine  room,  and  space  for 
the  storage  of  lumber  and  supplies; 
the  Administration  building  and  two 
more  cottages  have  been  constructed; 
and,  at  present,  a beautiful  chapel  is 
being  built — another  gift  of  the 
King’s  daughters.  The  campus  and 
buildings  are  beautiful,  well  arrang- 
ed and  convenient, — visitors  are 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  good  or- 
der of  the  institution. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  school  very  clearly  shows 
the  purpose  of  the  school.  It  reads 
as  follows:  “Whereas,  it  appears  to 
this  General  Assembly  that  there  are 
in  the  State  many  youths  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  who 
violate  the  criminal  law,  and  that 


while  such  youths  should  be  detained 
and  punished  and  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  good  morals,  and 
how  to  work,  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  such  youths  and  expedi- 
ent that  they  be  not  associated  with 
older  and  more  hardened  criminals,” 
it  further  states,  “That  all  inmates 
shall,  ii  possible,  be  taught  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Holy  Bible,  good  moral 
conduct,  how  to  work  and  be  indus- 
trious.” Boys  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  Training  School  as  a punishment 
for  their  infraction  of  the  law.  The 
school  is  not  a penal  institution  and 
does  not  attempt  to  administer  pun- 
ishment to  a boy  for  his  past  wrongs. 
They  are  left  behind  him  forever,  as 
far  as  the  school  is  concerned.  The 
school  tries  to  encourage  him  to  lead 
a clean  life,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically, — to  form  correct  habits, 
keep  his  word,  be  obedient  and  indus- 
trious, to  train  his  mind,  learn  a 
trade,  obey  God  and  be  a man.  His 
record  as  an  inmate  of  the  school  is 
what  makes  him  a good  or  a bad 
“prospect”  in  the  eyes  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution. 

Each  boy  goes  to  school  half  the 
day,  and  the  other  half  he  is  at  work 
in  one  of  the  industrial  departments. 
The  course  of  study  given  in  the 
school  department  is  thorough  and 
practical,  and  it  is  amazing  to  notice 
the  progress  that  some  of  the  pupils 
mabe  in  their  books.  In  the  indus- 
trial department  boys  are  taught 
printing,  farming,  gardening,  wood- 
working and  handling  of  machinery, 
under  skilled  instructors. 

A regular  period  ol  time  is  set  a- 
side  every  day  for  play  and  recrea- 
tion,— the  boys  give  a military  drill 
and  take  physical  culture  exercises 
for  an  hour,  then  go  to  the  athletic 
field  for  an  hour  each  afternoon. 
They  take  a great  interest  in  athlet- 
ics, and  are  especially  fond  of  track 
athletics,  baseball,  and  football.  A 
competent  teacher  has  charge  of  this 
work,  and,  as  a result,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  boys  is  very  good. 

Devotional  services  are  held  in  the 
cottages  and  school  department  daily, 
a very  interesting  and  efficient  Sun- 
day School  is  operated  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  the  boys  attend 
service  every  Sunday  at  one  of  the 
neighboring  churches,  and  frequent- 
ly some  of  the  most  noted  ministers 
of  the  South  visit  the  school  and 
make  addresses  especially  to  the 
boys, 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  semi- 
military and  is  strict — the  policy  be- 
ing mild  firmness.  Most  of  the  boys 
sent  to  the  school  are  said  to  be  incor- 
rigible, and  unmanageable  by  their 
parents.  This  condition  in  a boy  is 


soon  overcome  by  the  system  used  in 
the  government  of  the  boys.  A boy 
soon  finds  himself  doing  involuntari- 
ly what  the  other  boys  are  doing. 
Many  boys  who  are  classed  as  ineor- 
rigibles  before  going  to  the  school 
become  respectful  and  obedient 
without  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  is  in- 
dicted only  when  necessary  to  en- 
force discipline  or  correct  evil  ha- 
bits. This  punishment  is  almost 
entirely  inflicted  in  the  presence  of 
the  other  boys,  and  always  in  the 
right  spirit  by  the  officers.  How- 
ever, it  is  a fact,  that  the  steady  oc- 
cupation and  regular  habits  of  the 
hoys  are  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
discipline.  No  idleness  or  slothful- 
ness is  allowed.  The  boys  must  eat 
and  sleep  regularly  and  keep  clean. 
When  these  rules  are  enforced  to- 
gether with  steady  work,  which 
proves  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  boys,  their  government  becomes 
much  easier  than  former  acquain- 
tances would  suspect.  The  officers 
learn  boy  nature,  and  the  priv- 
ileges and  honors  that  a boy  priz- 
es are  allowed  him  when  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  them.  A boy,  more 
than  any  other  being  in  the  world,  is 
influenced  by  environment. 

Everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  knows  that  many  of  the  boys 
are  being  saved  for  the  State,  and 
that  they  will  in  the  future,  render 
a distinct  service  in  some  important 
lines  of  human  endeavor.  The  out- 
door life  which  they  lead,  the  strict 
though  kind  discipline,  the  regular 
hours  for  work  and  play,  the  whole- 
some food,  all  combine  in  producing 
a splended  lot  of  vigorous  and  ambi- 
tious boys. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  en- 
tirely too  small  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  State  for  an  institution  of  this  na- 
ture. At  present,  there  are  accommo- 
dations at  the  school  for  only  ninety 
boys.  The  trustees  are  desirous  of 
doubling  this  number  to  meet  the  de- 
mand at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  should  be  accommodations  for, 
at  least,  an  average  of  three  from 
each  county  in  the  State.  The  public 
spirited  men  and  women  of  North 
Carolina  will  find  in  this  institution 
a splendid  opportunity  to  join  the 
state  in  this  great  humanitarian 
and  conservation  work.  Those  who 
have  a lively  interest  in  boy  life  and 
who  give  a passing  thought  to  less 
fotunate  folks,  are  urged  to  visit  the 
institution.  There  are  in  the  insti- 
tution no  skeleton  closets.  The  pub- 
lic, knowing  what  is  done  here,  can- 
not help  from  being  deeply  inter- 
ested. 
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AS  TO  REVENUE  AND  TAXATION-THE  AMENDMENT 

By  Maj.  H.  A.  London. 


The  election  next  November  is 
not  yet  attracting-  the  attention 
which  its  importance  demands.  There 
is  very  little  interest  taken  in  the 
election  of  the  candidates  for  State 
offices  because  there  are  so  few  to 
be  elected,  but,  although  their  elec- 
tion does  not  arouse  much  interest, 
yet  the  election  or  voting  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendments 
ought  to  arouse  much  interest  and 
attract  much  attention.  Their  adop- 
tion or  ratification  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  next  November  will  make 
that  election  of  very  great  import- 
ance, of  more  importance  than  the 
election  of  a few  officers.  The  vot- 
ers of  this  State  ought  to  consider 
and  study  these  amendments  care- 
fully, for  their  adoption  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  State. 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  opposition  to  most  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  That  one  which 
seems  to  be  most  discussed  and  op- 
posed is  the  one  relating  to  revenue 
and  taxation,  and  it  is  really  the 
most  important  of  them  all.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  read  it  and 
think  over  it  we  publish  it  in  full  in 
another  column.  After  reading  it 
carefully  put  it  away  for  frequent 
reference.  This  amendment  strikes 
out  all  of  the  sections  of  article  five 
and  section  nine  of  article  seven  of 
our  present  constitution  and  inserts 
in  lieu  thereof  the  sections  set  forth 
therein. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  per- 
sons and  papers  tnat  certain  “inter- 
ests” are  opposing  this  amendment, 
but  it  is  not  stated  what  those  inter- 
ests  are  or  whom  they  concern  most 
seriously.  Without  knowing  anything 
as  to  the  truthfulness  of  such  an  al- 
legation we  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  for  we  be- 
lieve its  adoption  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  State  and  its  people. 
Nearly  everybody  admits  that  our 
present  laws  relating  to  revenue  and 
taxation  are  not  adequate  or  just. 
All  efforts  to  improve  them  seem  to 
fail  because  of  the  present  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  they  can  be  improved  is  by 
amending  the  constitution.  At  least 
the  proposed  amendment  will  give 
the  future  legislatures  a better  op- 
portunity for  making  needed  im- 
provements. 

This  writer  may  be  excused  for 
making  a personal  reference.  While 
a Senator  in  the  l egislature  of  1901 
and  again  in  1903,  we  w'ere  on  the 
sub-committee  that  framed  the  reve- 
nue bills  of  those  two  sessions,  and 


we  have  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  im- 
prove our  revenue  laws.  That  sub- 
committee held  meetings  not  only 
in  the  day  time,  but  nearly  every 
night  until  late,  and  worked  most 
assidiuously  and  faithfully  in  trying 
to  make  improvements  in  our  ex- 
isting revenue  laws,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  the  bills  report- 
ed' by  the  committee  were  highly 
complimented  by  the  press  of  the 
State  and  the  public  generally  as  the 
best  revenue  bills  that  had  ever  been 
adopted  in  this  State.  But,  of  course 
even  those  bills  when  enacted  into 
law  did  not  give  satisfaction  and  did 
not  accomplish  the  purposes  wish- 
ed for,  and  it  was  alleged  with  just 
grounds  that  no  revenue  law  could 
be  passed  that  would  accomplisn  the 
desired  results  until  the  present 
constitution  was  amended. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  is  urged 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  is  that  it 
allows  a “segregation”  of  State  and 
local  sources  of  revenue.  That  is,  the 
taxes  derived  from  one  class  of  prop- 
erty may  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
counties  that  pay  it,  and  taxes  from 
another  source  may  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  State  purposes.  Segrega- 
tion of  sources  of  State  and  local  reve- 
nues is  now  in  practical  operation  in 
many  of  the  progressive  States  in 
the  Union,  such  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Virginia  and 
other  States,  and  it  gives  very  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Why  then  should 
we  not  try  it  here  in  North  Caroli- 
na? 

In  reading  the  proposed  amend- 
ment it  will  be  seen  that  its  provis- 
ions are  not  compulsory  or  manda- 
tory but  only  permissive,  and  if  any 
future  Legislature  should  not  wish 
to  enact  a revenue  bill  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions  why  it  can  go 
back  to  the  old  system  somewhat 
like  “the  sow  that  returns  to  its  wal- 
low.” But  we  venture  the  prediction 
that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  next  Legislature  enacts  a 
revenue  law  according  to  its  provis- 
ions, no  future  Legislature  will  re- 
turn to  our  present  system  of  revenue 
and  taxation! 

Poison  Ivy. 

Extracts  from  a story  in  the  Nor- 
mal Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 

“Be  careful  of  the  poison  ivy!” 
mamma  warned  Nell  when  she  went 
to  gather  flowers  in  the  woods  be- 
yond the  orchard. 

“Dear  me!  I wish  it  would  wear 
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a red  flag,  or  people  would  put  signs, 
with  ‘DANGER!’  in  great  big  letters, 
before  every  vine  in  the  woods,  just 
as  they  do  when  the  ice  is  thin  on 
the  skating  pond,”  said  Nell.  “I 
can  never  tell  it  from  the  old  Virgin- 
ia creeper  that  has  grown  over  our 
porch  ever  since  I was  born.  They 
look  just  alike,  Pm  shure.” 

“Oh,  no,  they  don’t ! And  if  you 
don’t  want  to  get  your  hands  all  red, 
and  your  face  swollen,  as  you  did  last 
year,  I can  tell  you  how  to  know  when 
to  run,  just  as  easily  as  I can  count 
,One,  Two,  three— off!’  ” laughed 
Fred,  who  spent  much  time  in  the 
woods,  learning  things  seldom  found 
in  books. 

“I  wish  you  would,  then,  for  I 
never  feel  safe  when  I go  on  a picnic, 
or  gathering  wild  flowers.  I’m  al- 
ways afraid  I shall  come  home  poison- 
ed. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  leaves  in  summer  and  at  the  ber- 
ries in  the  fall,”  said  Fred.  “If  the 
leaves  have  five  fingers,  you  may 
safely  put  your  hand  on  them,  for 
they  belong  to  the  friendly  creeper: 
but  if  they  have  but  three  fingers 
you  must  not  touch  them,  for  they 
are  poison  ivy.  In  the  fall,  the  ber- 
ries of  the  Virginia  creeper  are  red, 
while  those  of  the  poison  ivy  are 
white. 

“You  can  always  tell  the  ivy  from 
the  creeper  if  you  remember, — 
‘Fingers  three, 

Turn  and  five! 

Fingers  five, 

Let  them  thrive! 

Berries  white, 

Poisonous  sight! 

Berries  red. 

Have  no  dread!’  ” 

“That’s  fine,  Fred!  I feel  quite 
safe  now.  It  sounds  like  a charm, 
or  something.  Whenever  I am  in 
doubt  agein,  I’ll  say, 

‘Fingers  three’ 

Turn  and  flee!”  ’ 


Nothing  Left. 

The  steamer  rolled  and  pitched  in 
the  mountainous  waves,  and  Algy 
was  very  seasick. 

“Deah  boy, ”he  groaned,  “promise 
me  you  will  send  my  remains  to  my 
people.”  An  hour  passed. 

“Deah,  boy  ’’feebly  moaned  Algy, 
“you  needn’t  bother  about  sending 
my  remains  home — there  won’t  be 
any.” — Exchange. 


If  thou  desire  beyond  measure  the 
things  that  are  present,  thou  shalt 
lose  those  which  are  heavenly  and 
eternal. — Thomas  A.  Kempis. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  J.  Henry 
Crawley. 

Dewey  Johnson  and  Robert  Lloyd 
were  pleased  to  have  their  parents 
visit  them. 

Our  water  supply  has  been  great- 
ly improved  since  the  air  pump  has 
been  installed. 

The  barn  force  have  been  very 
busy  for  the  past  week  hauling 
lumber  and  stone  for  the  new  chapel. 

Mrs.  Fox,  matron  of  the  King’s 
Daughters’  Cottage,  is  spending  her 
vacation  at  her  home  in  Lenoir,  N. 
C. 

Work  on  the  new  chapel  is  pro- 
gressing nicely.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a load  of  lumber  and  stone 
for  it. 

John  Seabrooks,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.,  is  our  latest  arrival.  We  now 
have  a large  crowd  of  boys  here  at 
the  school. 

Earnest  Moore,  of  Statesville,  N. 
C.,  has  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. Everyone  wishes  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  life. 

All  of  the  boys  were  pleased  to  at- 
tend the  Cabarrus  County  Sunday 
School  Convention  at  Cold  Springs. 
We  took  our  choir  with  us. 

Our  canning  outfit  has  come  into 
use  again.  For  several  days  the 
force  has  been  canning  beans.  We 
have  canned  a good  many  berries 
also. 

During  the  protracted  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  Rocky  Ridge 
Methodist  Church,  many  of  the  boys 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  night 
services. 

It  is  almost  harvest  time  here. 
The  barn  force  is  busy  fixing  and 
hauling  so  as  not  to  be  bothered 
when  it  is  time  to  harvest  their  crop. 
They  are  now  working  on  turnip 
patches. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Corzine,  one  of  of  our 
farm  instructors,  has  Pad  an  opera- 
tion performed  on  his  leg.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  he  is  speedily  re- 
covering and  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  work. 

Our  base-ball  team  has  made  a 
pretty  good  record.  It  has  played 
thirteen  games  and  lost  three.  We 
have  played  most  of  the  hardest 
teams  in  the  county  and  have  beat 
everything  we  have  tackled. 


Much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
our  Literary  Societies.  The  Cone 
Literary  Society  has  appointed  a 
constitutional  committee  to  revise  its 
constitution.  They  expect  to  submit 
the  revised  edition  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Boger,  our  superintendent, 
has  offered  a prize  to  any  member 
of  the  barn  force  who  keeps  his 
team  of  horses  in  the  best  shape  un- 
til Christmas.  Every  member  of 
this  force  is  working  hard  to  beat 
the  others. 

All  of  the  boys  and  officers  attend- 
ed the  Cabarrus  County  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  at  Cold 
Springs.  The  boys  were  the  guests 
of  that  community  for  dinner.  The 
dinner  we  had  was  fit  for  a king. 
Mr.  Alfred  Lefler  knows  who  to  call 
upon  when  a good  and  sumptuous 
dinner  is  to  be  served  at  his  church 
gatherings.  We  thank  the  people 
of  that  district,  very  much  for  the 
kind  hospitality  which  they  showed 
to  us  on  this  occasion.  The  boys 
will  never  forget  this  kindness.  Their 
appreciation  cannot  be  expressed, 
but  can  only  be  felt.  We  were  pleas- 
ed to  take  our  choir  with  us.  There 
will  be  a silver  loving  cup  offered  to 
the  choir  which  sings  the  old  familiar 
hymns  the  best  next  year.  Our  choir 
is  now  at  work  on  some  old  hymns 
which  they  expect  to  use  in  this 
contest. 

Play  Ball! 

Ten  thousand  men,  women  and 
small  boys  are  seated  around  the 
“diamond.” 

The  “rooters”  settle  themselves 
comfortably  in  the  shade  of  the 
grandstand,  and  the  “fans”  adjust 
themselves  as  best  they  can  to  the 
dull  misery  of  the  bleaching  boards. 

“Clang!  clang!”  goes  the  bell.  The 
two  “nines”  take  their  places  and 
the  audience  draws  a quick  breath. 

“Play  ball!”  shouts  the  umpire, 
and  the  game  begins.  With  the 
precision  of  a delicate  machine  the 
work  goes  on,  until  a slide  down  to 
second  and  a false  judgment  agitates 
the  players  like  a blow  struck  on  the 
crazy  bone.  A wild  kick  from  Buck 
Ewing,  an  angry  remonstrance  from 
Captain  Ansyn — “white  stockings” 
dancing  up  and  “red  stockings” 
dancing  down — criminations  and  re- 
criminations; the  game  stopped;  the 
mischief  to  pay,  and  ten  thousand 
people  who  came  to  see  a hot  game 
played  out  in  a couple  of  hours,  sit 
staring  at  a trivial  row  which  they 
neither  understand  nor  care  a tup- 
pence about. 


Watch  that  mass  of  human  beings! 
An  angiy  buzz  arises  from  it.  A 
spasmodic  movement  shoots  through 
it.  It  writhes  and  undulates  like  a 
hive  of  bees  about  to  swarm.  It 
contracts  like  a vast  serpent  coiled 
around  its  victims,  ready  to  give 
them  its  deadly  squeeze.  Suddenly 
a wild,  incomprehensible  roar  arises. 

“Play  ball!  Play  ball!  Play  ball!” 

The  vast  organism  has  uttered  its 
final  command.  What  does  it  care 
about  the  personal  grievances  or 
gusty  passions  of  the  players?  It 
has  its  rights— this  vast  organism— 
and  will  maintain  them.  It  has  paid 
for  its  sport.  It  demands  “value 
received.” 

“Play  ball!  Settle  your  differen- 
ces where  else  you  will— over  the 
fence,  behind  the  barn-— anywhere 
but  here!  Play  ball!” 

And  this  is  the  stern,  imperative, 
the  inviolable  command  of  the  vast 
human  organism  we  call  “Society,” 
before  whose  gaze  we  are  all  of  us 
players. 

What  do  people  care  for  our  petty 
grievances,  or  our  little  indisposi- 
tions? Each  one  of  us  is  expected 
to  render  some  service  for  value  re- 
ceived, and  if  we  do  not  do  it  cheer- 
fully and  soon,  we  hear  the  angry 
muttering  first  and  then  the  fierce 
outcry:  “Play  ball!” 

What  do  we  educate  these  child- 
ren in  our  public  schools  for?  Is  it 
to  give  them  tastes  that  make  them 
scorn  the  toil  of  life  and  sit  around 
in  idleness?  Not  much.  You,  grad- 
uates of  Hughes  and  Woodward  and 
Walnut  Hills;  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  Cornell.  “Play  ball!” 

What  do  we  hire  you  preachers 
and  teachers  and  postmen  and  police- 
men and  street  cleaners  and  firemen 
and  night  watchmen  for?  Is  it  to 
nurse  your  grievances  and  fuss  be- 
cause you  are  not  better  paid?  “Play 
ball!” 

What  do  we  pay  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  for?  Is  it  to  sit  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  and  quarrel  and 
dicker  and  chew  their  little  rags,  and 
leave  the  great  organism  of  eighty 
million  souls  to  writhe  and  twist 
upon  their  bleaching  boards?  No! 

“Play  ball— everybody!”  We  have 
had  enough  arguing  and  explaining 
and  fussing.  “Play  ball!” 


Man  is  made  to  know  as  much  as 
possible,  to  do  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  be  as  good  as  possible.  In 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  in  the 
sphere  of  action,  in  the  sphere  of 
character,  faith  is  the  one  element 
that  gives  life  and  power  to  please 
God.— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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SENATOR  VEST’S  SPEECH. 

From  Literary  Digest. 


Down  in  Johnson  County,  Missouri, 
they  are  erecting  in  the  county  court- 
house a commemorative  tablet  to  a 
man  who  made  a speech  there  about 
a dog.  It  wasn’t  a real  speech;  it 
was  just  a few  words  addrest  to  the 
jury  by  a man  who  was  a lover  of 
dogs,  and  who  was  trying  to  prove 
that  killing  a man’s  dog  is  a real  and 
tangible  injury  to  the  man.  The 
lawyer  who  made  the  address  was 
the  late  Senator  George  G.  Vest.  All 
through  the  trial,  so  tradition  states, 
the  Senator  paid  scant  attention  to 
the  defense,  the  evidence,  or  the  wit- 
nesses. The  Kansas  City  Journal 
continues; 

When  the  time  came  for  the  at- 
torneys to  argue  the  case,  the  Sena- 
tor opened  no  ponderous  legal  tones. 
He  cited  no  learned  decisions  and  ap- 
pealed to  no  vellumed  “authorities.” 
He  merely  stept  forward  to  the  jury 
box,  and  in  a conversational  tone, 
without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
effect,  delivered  this  masterful  little 
etching  of  eloquence  which  has  pas- 
sed into  a classic  in  the  literature  of 
the  law  and  the  humanities; 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  The 
best  friend  a man  has  in  this  world 
may  turn  against  him  and  become 
his  enemy.  The  son  and  the  daugh- 
ter that  he  has  reared  with  loving 
care  may  become  ungrateful.  Those 
who  are  nearest  ana  dearest  to  us, 
those  whom  we  trust  with  our  hap- 
piness and  our  good  name,  may  be- 
come traitors  to  their  faith.  The 
money  that  a man  has  he  may  lose. 
It  flies  away  from  him  when  he 
needs  it  most.  Man’s  reputation 
may  be  sacrificed  in  a moment  of 
ill-considered  action.  The  people 
who  are  prone  to  fall  upon  their 
knees  and  do  us  honor  when  success 
is  with  us  may  be  the  first  to  throw 
the  stone  of  malice  when  failure  set- 
tles its  cloud  upon  our  heads.  The 
one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  a man 
may  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the 
one  that  never  deserts  him,  the  one 
that  never  proves  ungrateful  or 
treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  A man’s 
dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and 
poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He 
will  sleep  on  the  cold  ground,  when 
the  wintry  winds  blow  and  the  snow 
drives  fiercely.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer.  He 
will  lick  the  sores  and  wounds  that 
come  in  the  encounter  with  the 
roughness  of  the  world.  He  guards 
the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if 
he  were  a prince.  “When  all  other 
friends  desert,  he  remains.  When 


riches  take  wings  and  reputation 
falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  constant  in 
his  love  as  the  sun  in  its  journey 
through  the  heavens.  If  fortune 
drives  the  master  forth,  an  outcast 
in  the  world,  friendless  and  home- 
less, the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher 
privilege  than  to  accompany  him 
to  guard  him  against  danger,  to 
fight  against  his  enemies.  And 
when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes  and 
death  takes  his  master  and  his  body 
is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  if  all  other  friends  pursue 
their  way,  there  by  his  graveside 
will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his 
head  between  his  paws  and  his  eyes 
open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faithful 
and  true  even  to  death.” 

It  is  also  part  of  the  history  of 
the  case  that  the  jury,  not  with  un- 
wet eyes,  gave  a verdict  for  the 
Senator’s  client  without  leaving  the 
jury  box. 

Jimmie:  A Sketch  From  Life. 

“And  can’t  you  enter,  Ned 
truely?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  I can  possibly, 
Jimmie;  it  costs  so  much  to  hire  a 
wheel  and  we  haven’t  any  spare 
cash,  you  know.” 

Jimmie  drew  himself  closer  into 
his  big  brother’s  arms  and  sat,  quite 
silent,  looking  out  through  the 
small,  dingy  winaow  into  the  cheer- 
less street.  Suddenly  he  sat  upright, 
with  a jerk  that  sent  a twinge  of 
pain  through  his  twisted  back,  and 
began  to  pound  Ned’s  shoulder  vig- 
orously in  his  excitdment. 

“Yes,  you  can,  you  can,  ” he 
almost  shouted;  “you  can  take  the 
crutch  money,  and  it  don’t  make  no 
odds  about  me.  We’ll  get  some 
more;  and  anyway,  one  of  the  old 
ones  is  good  yet.  Say  you  will,  Ned! 
Say  you  will,  please!” 

Ned’s  face  had  grown  a dusky  red 
under  its  freckles,  and  his  eyes  were 
shining.  Since  his  mother  died 
he  had  given  up  everytning  for 
Jimmie.  Poor  Jim,  with  the  back 
that  was  so  bad  o’nights!  He  had 
scarcely  dared  to  let  himself  think 
of  the  pulic  school  bicycle  race  an- 
nounced in  black  letters  from  every 
tree  and  fence  that’s  to  take  place 
next  week.  He  had  practised  when- 
ever he  could  borrow  a wheel,  and 
the  fellows  were  good  natured 
enough  to  lend  theirs  frequently. 

Strong  and  light  of  build,  he  w'as 
a fine  rider,  and  many  of  the  others 
openly  regretted  that,  he  could  not 
enter  for  the  race,  while  one  or  two 
were  meanly  glad. 


To  be  sixteen,  a boy  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  and  yet  to  have  such  depriva- 
tions to  bear  was  hard,  and  tonight 
it  had  seemed  doubly  so.  Ned  won- 
dered, as  he  gave  Jimmie  an  awk- 
ward hug,  if  the  little  boy  knew  how 
many  times  he  had  put  away  the 
tempting  thought  of  the  money  sav- 
ed, penny  by  penny,  to  buy  the  new 
crutches.  The  old  ones  were  short 
and  broken  besides,  and  poor  little 
Jim  had  limped  patiently  for  many 
months.  Ned  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  was  having  a hard 
fight  when  Jim  broke  the  silence. 

“Why  don’t  you  say  yes,  Ned?  I 
want  you  to;  and  then  when  you  get 
the  prize  you  can  buy  them  easy  and 
have  a lot  left  over.” 

“Jimmie,  you’re  a brick,  and  I 
just  will  try.  My!  but  won’t  it  be 
fun?  I’ll  get  that  wheel  that’s  for 
rent  at  Murray’s,  and  if  I don’t  z-i-p 
along!  You  won’t  be  able  to  see  me 
for  the  dust.” 

For  days  after  that  Ned  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  When  it  came 
to  be  bedtime  every  night  Jimmie 
settled  himself  comfortably  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  Ned  was  rub- 
bed. The  weak  little  hands  seemed 
tireless  as  they  pinched  and  pound- 
ed at  the  muscles  of  arms  and  legs. 

“I’m  the  trainer,”  Jim  declared, 
“and  my  man’s  got  to  win.” 

He  was  the  housekeeper  besides, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  d?y  he 
gave  Ned  back  most  of  the  money 
which  was  usually  spent  for  food. 

“We’ll  just  have  bread  and  milk 
this  whole  week,  Ned.  That’s  the 
way  fellers  train.  I guess  I know. 
And  then  you’ll  have  more  money 
for  the  wheel.” 

“But  that  makes  you  train,  too, 
Jimmie,  and  that  ain’t  fair.” 

“’Tis  fair,  too!  Milk’s  good  for 
cripples  same  as  strong  fellers  like 
you.” 

The  night  before  the  race,  poor 
little  Jim  was  restless,  and  Ned  was 
up  nearly  all  night.  The  rubbing 
and  the  fasting,  the  constant  strain 
of  excitement  had  made  inroads  on 
Jim’s  small  supply  of  strength.  As 
the  two  sat  at  breakfast,  heavy-eyed, 
pale-faced,  and  very  tired,  they  look- 
ed at  each  other  half  despairingly. 

“It’s  no  use,  Jim.  I can’t  go,  I 
feel  rocky,  and  you  aren’t  fit  to  be 
left.” 

Then  Jim  burst  into  tears.  All 
the  weariness  and  nervousness  came 
out  in  the  torrent  of  sobs  that  shook 
his  frail  body.  Ned  was  fright- 
ened. 

‘Jimmie,  don’t,  don’t  cry,  now 
don’t!  I’ll  race,  and  I’ll  win,  too. 
Cheer  up,  now,  Jimmie!  Don’t  be 
such  a kid!  I’ll  take  you  down  my- 
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self,  and  you  can  sit  in  the  stand  and 
yell  when  I go  by.” 

‘‘Ye-es,  I will,”  choked  Jimmie, 
consoled.  “I’ll  yell  fer  all  I’m 
worth.” 

Two  hours  later  the  ladies  in  the 
grandstand  noticed  a childish  figure 
with  a pale  eager  face  bending  over 
the  railing;  and  as  the  half-clad  con- 
testants whirled  into  place  below, 
Jim  leaned  far  out  and  waved  his 
hand  frantically.  It  was  time  for 
the  start.  All  was  silence;  then  a 
ringing  note,  and  they  were  off. 
The  yellow  colors  on  Ned’s  arm 
flashed  in  the  sun  as  he  sped  past; 
the  rented  wheel  kept  pace  with  the 
others.  Around  once  more,  and 
Jim’s  face  was  white.  Ned  was 
falling  behind.  Two,  three  had 
passed  him,  and  the  others  were 
gaining  steadily.  A cheer  went  up 
for  the  blue,  for  the  red.  Then  the 
little  trainer  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and  in  shrill  treble  called 
“Yeller,  yeller!  Rah,  rah!  Go  it, 
Ned!” 

Ned  glanced  up.  His  face  was  set, 
and  by  a glance  he  lost  ground.  But 
his  courage  was  renewed,  and  he 
struggled  on.  Jim  turned  in  desper- 
ation to  the  crowd  behind. 

“Please,  won’t  you  yell  for  Ned?” 
he  half  shrieked.  ‘ Yell  for  my  Ned, 
the  one  with  the  yellow,  yellow,  yel- 
low; Rah,  rah,  rah!”  He  pounded 
with  his  crutch,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
he  screamed,  and  the  crowd  caught 
his  ethusiasm.  One  good-natured 
young  man  started  it,  and  little  by 
little  the  whole  stand  appreciated 
the  situation,  and  in  a moment  was 
on  its  feet  giving  deafening  shouts 
for  the  “Yellow,  yellow!”  inter- 
spersed with  “Brace  up,  Ned!”  Go 
it,  Ned!  Rah,  rah,  rah!” 

It  came  to  Ned  in  a dream  as  he 
whirled  past.  He  heard  his  name; 
he  heard  the  cheer.  Perhaps  he  was 
winning.  He  did  not  dare  look.  Once 
more  around.  He  bent  over  the 
bar,  and  his  muscles  turned  to  steel. 
He  passed  the  red  with  a sudden 
spurt,  and  the  blue  was  just  ahead. 
He  is  gaining;  his  handlebar  reaches 
the  other’s  saddle,  passes  it,  and  with 
a desperate,  awkward  unscientific 
plunge  the  rented  wheel  has  cleared 
the  line,  and  Ned  has  tumbled  off 
in  a dead  faint. 

The  hurrahs  were  sounding  in  the 
air,  and  the  little  trainer  was  sobbing 
with  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
good-natured  young  man,  who  wasn’t 
ashamed  of  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  this  new  friend  who  took  both 
boys  home,  the  exhausted  victor  and 
little  Jim,  still  trembling  and  sodbing 
for  joy. 


But  this  is  not  quite  all.  Because 
it  is  a true  story,  I must  tell  you  the 
rest.  The  prize  money  bought  the 
crutches;  and  now,  if  you  will  go 
some  day  to  Ned's  house,  the  good 
housekeeper  will  let  you  in.  Jim  him- 
self will  show  you  Ned’s  fine  new 
wheel,  which  the  little  brother  pol- 
ishes and  oils  daily;  and  you  will  be 
told  that  it  came  from  the  great  fac- 
tory where  Ned  and  the  good-na- 
tured young  man  are  both  at  work. 
Jimmie  is  sure  that  the  factory  be- 
longs to  Ned,  and  the  young  man 
only  smiles. — Mrs.  Grace  Duffield 
Goodwin,  in  Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


Bravery  Of  a Boy. 

“One  of  the  harvest  acts  I ever 
witnessed  during  the  whole  war,” 
said  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia,  “was  that  of  a young 
soldier  who  was  probably  not  over 
sixteen.  We  had  thought  of  him  as 
only  a boy,  although  he  went  with 
the  regiment  on  all  of  its  marches 
and  lived  with  it  in  all  its  encamp- 
ments. 

“One  day  there  was  a fierce  en_ 
gagement.  In  the  midst  of  it  a 
bullet  struck  this  boy  in  the  breast, 
and  he  fell.  Our  colonel  ordered 
his  men  to  dismount,  and  as  he  him- 
self sprang  from  his  horse,  the  boy 
called  out  in  a weak  voice,  ‘I  will 
hold  your  horse,  colonel!’ 

“Stopping  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  bullets  to  gaze  in  pity  on 
the  white,  boyish  face,  the  colonel 
said,  ‘But  you  can’t  do  that,  lad — 
you  are  dying.’ 

“I  know  I am,  colonel,’  the  gal- 
lant boy  replied,  ‘But  I can  hold  the 
reins  when  I am  dead.’ 

“The  colonel  placed  the  bridle  in 
the  trembling  hands  and  went  for- 
ward. When  the  fight  was  over  he 
hurried  back  and  found  the  boy  lying 
dead,  the  bridle  reins  still  wrapped 
tightly  round  his  limp  right  hand.” 
— Youth, s Companion. 


Do  It  Now. 

There  is  never  so  easy  a time  to 
do  a hard  thing  as  the  first  opportu- 
nity we  get  for  its  doing.  Every 
postponement  then  makes  the  task 
harder.  It  may  seem  stupendously 
hard  when  we  first  face  it;  it  will 
never  be  so  easy  again.  Efficient 
workers  have  learned,  therefore,  al- 
ways to  put  their  hardest  tasks  a- 
head  of  the  easier  ones,  when  they 
can  take  their  choice.  The  early 
morning,  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing the  day’s  work  is  a good  time  to 
plunge  into  the  hardest  things  that 


await  us.  After  that  it  is  a simple 
matter  to  pass  on  to  the  easier  tasks 
and  get  them  done. 

But  how  often  we  take  the  invit- 
ingly easier  ones  first,  and  find  out 
by  night  time  that  the  day  has  been 
frittered  away  on  them  while  the 
hardest  one  is  left  over  to  be  done 
“to-morrow,”  as  it  has  been  for  so 
many  days  in  the  past!  Rising  up 
early  in  the  morning  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  practice  among  the  Bible 
men  of  strength  when  they  had  hard 
work  on  hand.  We  may  be  sure 
they  did  not  rise  up  early  in  order  to 
do  the  thing  late  that  afteanoon. 
With  most  of  us,  hardest  things  first, 
or  hardest  things  not  at  all,  must  be- 
come the  habit  of  our  life. — Great 
Thoughts. 


Life’s  Little  Day. 

One  secret  of  a sweet  and  happy 
Christian  life  is  learning  to  live  by  the 
day.  It  is  the  long  stretches  that  tire 
us.  We  think  of  life  as  a whole,  run- 
ning on  for  us.  We  cannot  carry  this 
load  until  we  are  three-score  and  ten. 
We  cannot  fight  this  battle  continual- 
ly for  half  a century.  But  really  there 
are  no  long  stretches.  Life  does  not 
come  to  us  all  at  one  time;  it  comes 
only  a day  at  a time.  Even  tomorrow 
is  never  ours  till  it  becomes  today, 
and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it  but  to  pass  to  it  a fair  and 
good  inheritance  in  today’s  work  well 
done  and  today’s  life  well  lived. 

It  is  a blessed  secret,  this  of  living 
by  the  day.  Any  one  can  carry  his 
burden,  however  heavy,  till  night- 
fall. Any  one  can  do  his  work,  how- 
ever hard,  for  one  day.  Any  one  can 
live  sweetly,  patiently,  loving,  pure- 
ly, till  the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is 
all  that  life  ever  really  means  to  us-- 
just  one  little  day.  “Do  today’sduly, 
fight  today’s  temptation,  and  do  not 
weaken  and  distract  yourself  by 
looking  forward  to  things  you  can- 
not see,  and  could  not  understand  if 
you  saw  them.”  God  gives  us  night 
to  shut  down  the  darkness  on  our 
little  days.  We  cannot  see  beyond.— 
British  Weekly. 

Service  is  ever  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  love;  it  is  love  in  action. 
Even  God,  the  Allwise,  could  find  no 
better  way  of  revealing  to  us  that  he 
is  the  All-loving,  too,  than  the  way  of 
sacrifice  and  service.  Lo,  “the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,”  and,  taking 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a servant 
. he  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.” — Anon. 
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The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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gVERY  SOLID  STRUCTURE  is  the 

realization  ol  somebody  s imagination. 
Air  castles  are  the  shadows  ol  coming 
events.  Brains  count,  and  thought  is  real 
property  in  embryo.  Therefore  thinkers, 
investors,  men  of  learning,  all  who,  with 
continued  life,  can  produce,  have  the  chance 
to  insure  the  value  of  their  future  labor  like 
real  ships  and  houses.  --Selected. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
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A HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty-five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us — 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE  MAN  WITH  BUT  LITTLE  EFFORT 
SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 
STATESVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENTS. 

Governor  Blease,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, has  convened  the  Legislature  in 
Extraordinary  session,  to  deal  with 
subjects  made  prominent  by  the  dis- 
turbed financial  conditions.  His 
message  was  75,000  words  long. 


Is  a system  that  permits  a piece 
of  property  to  be  assessed  at  $1,000 
and  which  sold  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  anything  extraordinary 
entering  into  the  sale,  a just  system? 
And  yet  there  are  people,  who  are 
willing  to  say  that  the  present  tax 
laws  are  good. 


McADOO 

There  is  a disturbed  condition 
among  us,  due  entirely  to  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  European 
war.  But,  reverently,  we  have 
good  reasons  in  thanking  God  for 
McAdoo.  Except  for  his  great  abil- 
ity, his  great  courage,  his  tireless 
energy,  the  conditions  would,  in 
many  instances,  become  intolerable. 
Some  people  are  good  now,  who 
would  not  be  good  were  they  not 
afraid  of  the  courageous  integrity 
and  great  patriotism  of  President 
Wilson’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  shorn  lambs  have  a chance  in 
this  storm. 

AN  OPINION. 

If  one  man  possessed  all  the  tax- 
able property  in  North  Carolina  not 
now  on  the  tax  books,  he  would  be 
worth  as  much  as  half  of  all  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  United  States  com- 
bined. 

If  the  same  fellow  had,  in  addition, 
to  the  property  untaxed,  all  differ- 
ences in  the  assessed  value  and  the 
actual  market  value  of  that  which  is 
on  the  tax  books,  he  would  be  rich- 
er than  all  the  millionairs  of  this 
country. 

And  yet  there  are  men,  who  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  situa- 
tion is  lovable  and  equitable. 
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KLUTTZ. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer,  yet  that  most  splen- 
did paper  keeps  up  its  high  order. 
Including  its  editorial  and  news  ser- 
vice, the  Obsesver  fills  a real  want 
and  is  satisfying.  But  we  are  sorry 
that  Mr.  T.  F.  Kluttz,  Jr.,  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  this  paper  for  years, 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a change. 
No  man  of  his  age  in  the  state  had 
a wider  knowledge  of  written  history; 
none  surpassed  him  in  a conservative 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  current 
events,  and  ability  to  gather  from 
them  the  probable  effects  upon  the 
future.  And  Kluttz  wrote  like  a 
scholar,  which  he  is. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  may  conclude 
to  remain  in  the  state,  which  needs 
all  of  her  able,  scholary  and  pains- 
taking young  men.  But  if  he  is  de- 
termined to  leave  us — God  bless  him 
— let  us  hope  that  he  will  soon  be- 
come home-sick,  and  act  according- 
ly. 

COTTON  PRICE. 

Nobody  blames  the  cotton  mills 
and  cotton  factories  for  securing  raw 
cotton  at  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
People,  when  in  the  markets,  are 
human  enough  to  buy  things  as 
cheap  as  possible,  and  should  not  be 
blamed.  But  cotton  mills  with 
large  orders  on  hand  and  contracts 
unfilled  and  their  warehouses  prac- 
tically empty,  will  pay  gladly  a bet- 
ter price  for  cotton.  People  need 
not  expect  mill  men  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  price — they  just  wont  do 
it,  and  you  would  not  do  it  were 
you  in  the  same  boat. 

One  mill  in  North  Carolina,  run- 
ning short  on  cotton  and  having  a 
contract  outstanding,  paid  within  the 
last  twenty  days  10|  for  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton.  And  the  contract 
on  hand  justified  the  price.  You 
can’t  expect  people  to  voluntarily 
raise  the  price  of  anything  for  you — 
you  must  make  the  other  man  want 
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what  you  got  and  make  the  condi- 
tion such  that  he  will  want  it. 

ILL  WIND  &c. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
any  good.  Looking  at  the  terrible 
European  war  from  a commercial 
point  (and  that’s  the  way  most  all 
subjects  are  considered  in  this  com- 
mercial age),  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs.  We  see  in  the  prints 
that  the  British  government  has 
placed  an  order  in  this  country  for 
a million  dozen  of  towels;  another 
order  for  eight  million  blankets; 
three  hundred  thousand  dozens  of 
socks;  and  the  latest  is  an  order  for 
365,000  saddle  trees. 

A minister  recently  remarked,  too, 
that  there  were  fewer  Americans 
leading  gay  lives  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  church  attendance  had  been 
materially  increased  throughout 
France.  But,  my,  my,  all  these 
things — even  ten  millions  times  these 
things, — does  not  and  can  never 
compensate  for  the  awfulness  of  the 
bloody  conflict  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  engaged.  The 
pity,  too,  every  civilized,  peaceful  na- 
tion on  earth  mnst  pay  heavy  toll  by 
virtue  of  this  war. 

THAT  PEACE  SUNDAY. 

From  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other,  Sunday,  October  4th,  was 
an  important  day.  President  Wilson 
had  issued  a Proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  churches  and  engage  in  a 
prayer  service  in  behalf  of  restoring 
peace  in  the  great  countries  where 
war  is  raging. 

This  call  was  widely  observed.  The 
daily  papers  throughout  the  country 
recognized  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  services  of  the  day  re- 
ceived large  notice.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  the  vai  ied  and  numerous 
texts  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  ser- 
mons preached  on  that  day.  Out  of 
fifty  or  more  this  writer  saw,  no  two 
preachers  selected  the  same  text  and 
no  two  seemed  to  have  discussed  the 
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subject  of  the  day  along  similar  lines. 
And  yet  all  breathed  forcibly  the 
spirit  of  peace. 

There  are  times  in  the  lives  of 
even  the  wicked,  we  are  told,  when 
thev  give  respectful  audience  to 
prayer;  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  and  they  are  in- 
numerable, this  united  effort  in  one 
direction  will  bear  fruit  somewhere, 
somehow,  sometime — prayer,  devout 
prayer,  earnest  prayer,  right  prayer, 
is  never  lost. 

VIRGINIA. 

Old  Virginia  has  made  preparation 
to  get  on  to  the  “water  wagon.” 
It’s  a mighty  sorry  law  they  passed 
by  a majority  reaching  nearly  40,- 
000,  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
what  the  state  had  before  on  the  sub- 
ject. Perhaps,  this  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done  at  this  time. 
There  is  a moral  wrong  in  the  act. 
They  permit  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain beverages  and  intoxicants,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  sold  in  the  state, 
but  sold  to  outsiders.  If  it  is  wrong 
to  sell  the  articles  in  Virginia,  it  is 
wrong  to  sell  them  elsewhere — and 
by  the  same  token,  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  manufacture  them  in  the 
state.  Sometimes  it  seems  necessary 
to  compromise  the  right  and  the 
truth  to  get  some  folks  started:  and, 
having  started  the  F.  F.  V’s  prog- 
ress may  be  expected  in  Virginia. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  often 
North  Carolina  is  first,  and  then  old 
Virginia  comes  poking  way  behind  in 
our  tracks?  Virginia  always  watches 
North  Carolina  trying  to  pick  up 
something  good  and  adopt  it  or  ap- 
propriate it  bodily  to  her  own  good. 
In  about  forty  years  from  now  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  will  be 
filled  with  claims  that  Virginia  adopt- 
ed Prohibition  before  North  Caro- 
lina. Except  for  the  example  of 
North  Carolina,  the  sledge  hammer 
blows  of  Bob  Glenn  and  R.  L.  Davis 
Virginia  would  be  wet  for  a century 
or  more. 


WHY? 

Is  a system  that  permits  land  in 
one  county  to  be  assessed  at  over 
twenty  dollars  per  acre  for  taxation 


and  better  land  in  an  adjoining 
county  to  be  assessed  for  less  than 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  a good  sys- 
tem of  taxation?  If  there  be  no 
authority  that  can  remedy  this  in- 
equality between  the  lands  of  adjoin- 
ing counties,  and  there  is  none  that 
has  done  it,  what  right  has  any  man 
to  express  himself  satisfied  with  the 
present  system? 

Does  the  controlling  genius  of  a 
corporation,  which  pays  himself  and 
his  pets  enormous,  fancy  salaries  in 
their  spectacular  management  of  a 
corporation  that  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  a million  and  a 
half  and  pays  handsome  semi-annual 
dividends,  war  or  no  war,  think 
that  he  is  serving  the  state  that  pro- 
tects him  in  a just  manner  when 
said  property  is  assessed  for  taxation 
at  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars?  If  he  is  unwilling  to  right 
this  wrong,  is  there  any  authority 
that  can  force  it?  There  seems  to 
be  none.  Be  there  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man  in  the  state  who  be- 
lieves that  a system  that  permits 
this  is  a good  one? 

The  average  man  has  a right  to 
expect  that  every  man’s  property 
goes  on  the  tax  books  on  a just  and 
fair  basis — property,  visible  and  in- 
visible— and  every  intelligent  man 
in  the  state  knows  that  this  is  not 
practiced.  How,  then,  can  he  be- 
lieve that  the  system  of  taxation 
that  permits  this  favoritism  or  tax 
dodging  is  a just  system? 

No  amount  of  mud-slinging  or  im- 
puning  of  the  integrity  of  a common 
knowldege  of  the  inequalities  in  as- 
sessments in  the  state  will  change 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
untaxed  values.  The  parties  that 
blind  themselves  to  these  facts  are 
wedded  to  their  idols  or  resorting  to 
irrelevant  statements  or  slinging 
mud,  are  obeying  the  command  of 
a master,  if  not,  parrot-like,  using 
his  master’s  own  words. 


GOVENOR  CRAIG. 

It  is  announced  in  the  papers  that 
Govenor  Craig  will  enter  the  cam- 
paign, making  a number  of  speeches 
at  different  points  in  the  state.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 


been  quoted  as  saying  that  it  will  be 
his  pleasure  to  advocate  before  the 
people  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendments.  This  is  gratify- 
ing to  those  people,  who  have  seen 
for  years  the  necessity  of  certain 
remedies  that  the  times  demand  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  progress  of 
the  state. 

These  amendments,  excepting  that 
dealing  with  the  six-months  school 
terms,  are  non-political  subjects  so 
far  as  the  great  party,  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Craig  is  a conspicuous  mem- 
ber, and  has  spoken.  The  movement 
behind  these  amendments  was  not 
political  in  any  sense,  but  grew  out 
of  necessity,  their  preparation  was 
by  a non-partisan  commission,  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  as  patriotic 
citizens  and  not  partisans.  Some 
of  these  amendments  are  opposed 
by  some  good  people.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  an  under-handed  cam- 
paign going  on  against  them  by  cer- 
tain individuals.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  interests  are  fighting 
them  purely  from  a selfish  purpose, 
as  they  fight  for  or  against  any  meas- 
ure— not  from  patriotic  purposes 
but  from  selfish  motives.  There 
are  splendid  men,  too,  who  are  op- 
posed to  them  simply  because  there 
are  men  who  have  a comfortable 
feeling  in  “letting  well  enough 
alone,”  as  they  view  the  situation. 

We  started  out  to  say  those,  who 
know  Governor  Craig,  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  should  support  vigor- 
ously and  publicly  measures  that 
looked  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions, whether  his  party  had  officially 
declared  for  them  or  not,  or  whether 
any  measure  was  or  was  not  un- 
popular with  certain  interests.  Gov- 
ernor Craig  is  not  afraid  to  “take 
his  political  life  in  his  hands”  when 
it  comes  to  a declaration  of  what 
he  believes  right  and  for  the  best 
interest  of  his  state,  which  he  loves. 
We  are  reminded  that  some  years 
ago.  when  he  was  a candidate  for  a 
nomination,  Governor  Craig  was 
the  honored  guest  at  a meeting,  in 
which  the  subject  of  Prohibition  be- 
came prominent.  It  was  at  a time 
and  place  that  Prohibition  was  in- 
tensely unpopular  among  the  lead- 
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ing  citizens,  but  he  rang  out  clear 
on  the  subject.  He  could  have  grace- 
fully avoided  the  subject,  but  he 
improved  the  opportunity  to  help  a 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  regard- 
less of  what  effect  it  might  have  up- 
on his  political  fortunes. 

And  in  this  question,  the  only  con- 
cern the  Governor  has,  is  involved  in 
the  question,  “Are  they  needed  and 
worthy?”  His  great  experience  in 
governmental  matters,  in  legal  mat- 
ters, and  his  patriotism  enabled  him 
to  answer  the  question.  This  done, 
it  became  to  him  a duty. 

The  fact  that  so  many  prominent 
men,  men  of  experience  in  all  the 
matters  touched  by  the  several 
amendments,  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitutional  Amendments,  is 
an  eloquent  and  convincing  argu- 
ment in  their  behalf.  Not  the  least 
among  them  is  the  one  dealing  with 
taxation.  Not  to  raise  the  rate  but 
to  make  it  possible  to  get  all  prop- 
erty on  the  tax  books,  which  act 
alone  must  necessarily  lower  the  rate. 
The  poor  man,  the  workingman,  the 
average  man,  and  the  widow,  the 
man  who  has  his  all  in  tangible  prop- 
erty will  be  joined  by  the  man,  who 
has  all  or  much  of  his  in  intangible 
values,  in  the  support  of  the  State. 
Can  there  be  anything  wrong  about 
this? 


Use  of  Common  Sense. 

When  I visited  Mammoth  cave  the 
guide  told  me  the  fish  in  the  waters 
of  the  cave  had  places  for  eyes  but 
no  eyes.  They  had  lost  their  eyes 
through  disuse  due  to  the  absence  of 
light.  Nature  gave  them  eyes  but 
finding  themselves  under  conditions 
where  their  eyes  could  not  be  used, 
they  perished  because  they  were  not 
actively  engaged. 

Use  would  have  saved  them  the 
faculty  of  sight.  It  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  we  use  our  powers  if  we  wish 
to  retain  them.  Nothing  is  more  clear- 
ly taught  in  the  Scriptures  than  “to 
him  that  hath,  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
that  which  he  hath,  or,  seemeth  to 
have. 

Our  faculties  are  given  us  for  use. 
Use  adds  strength  and  development. 
Carelessness  and  misuse  weakens  and 
distroys.  The  thing  that  brings  suc- 
cess today  is  not  the  fact  that  you 
are  brighter  and  stronger  than  your 


competitor,  but  that  j;ou  recognize 
the  rare  value  of  common  sense;  and 
use  it  as  your  stock  in  trade.  Most 
men  have  common  sense;  or  it  would 
be  a misnomer  to  speak  of  such  a 
thing. 

Charles  Goodyear  was  for  ten  vears 
generally  considered  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense  because  he  persisted  in  try- 
ing to  discover  how  to  vulcanize  rub- 
ber. People  called  him  “the  India 
rubber  maniac.”  He  did  not  allow 
those  things  to  divert  him  from  his 
task.  The  ridicule,  poverty  and  dis- 
comfort of  himself  and  family  would 
have  discouraged  many,  but  his  use 
of  common  sense  caused  him  by  ac- 
cident to  discover  the  change  produc- 
ed by  heat  when  a fragment  of  the 
compound  fell  on  a hot  stove.  As  I 
passed  through  the  great  rubber  fac- 
tory in  Akron  I was  greatly  impress- 
ed with  the  development  following 
the  experiments  of  this  man,  who, 
through  the  rare  use  of  common 
sense,  gave  the  world  vulcanized  In- 
dia rubber. 

Too  many  people  today  are  blam- 
ing their  unluckly  star  under  which 
they  were  born,  when  it  really  is  their 
lack  of  a proper  use  of  common  sense, 
that  keeps  them  from  attaining  to  the 
desired  place  in  life. 

A boy  entered  a store  in  Chicago 
as  the  youngest  clerk;  he  was  told  to 
be  on  hand  at  eight  o’clock  each  morn- 
ing and  he  enquired  at  oriee  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  his  coming 
at  seven,  that  he  might  get  things  in 
order.  His  ambition  led  him  to  see 
how  much  rather  than  how  little  he 
could  do,  and  he  worked  hard  to  make 
himself  indispensable  to  his  employ- 
er. He  was  successful.  Such  ser- 
vice is  bound  to  win. 

That  boy  now  a man,  is  a promi- 
nent manufacturer,  in  a New  Eng- 
land city.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  success.  “Whatsoever  a man 
soweth  that  shall  ye  also  reap.” 

Do  you  really  desire  to  succeed? 
Then  use  the  common  sense  with 
which  God  has  endowed  you,  and 
use  it  for  all  it  is  worth! 

The  world  may  be  able  to  get 
along  with  my  little  contribution,  but 
I can’t  get  along  as  I should  with- 
out making  the  best  possible  use  of 
my  furnishing.  It’s  common  sense 
to  have  an  aim  in  life.  It’s  common 
sense  to  be  honest,  clean,  virtuous, 
diligent,  truthful,  kind,  and  Chris- 
tain.  It’s  the  biggest  kind  of  fool- 
ishness to  do  otherwise.  When 
one  lives  a half  century  or  a half 
hour  it  pays  to  do  right.  Nothing 
pays  such  large  dividends  as  a life 
investment  in  the  rare  use  of  common 
sense. 

Adhere  strictly  to  the  things  that 


will  bring  true  success  in  all  the 
avenues  of  life,  industrial,  education- 
al, social  welfare,  and  religious  devel- 
opment. “If  ye  do  these  things  ye 
shall  never  fail;  For  so  an  entrance 
shall  be  administered  unto  you  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.”  The  man 
with  the  rare  use  of  common  sense 
will  get  the  best  there  is  in  two 
worlds,  this  and  the  next.  He  will 
accept  Christ  early  in  life. 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day. 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man.” 


The  Moon’s  Variations. 

The  moon  rises  in  the  east  and  tra- 
vels westward  across  the  sky  because 
of  the  earth’s  rotation.  The  moon 
has  a motion  eastward  among  the 
stars,  completing  a revolution  around 
the  earth  in  a month.  Besides  this 
eastward  motion,  it  makes  each 
month  an  excursion  from  28  degrees 
(at  the  present  time)  north  of  the 
celestial  equator  to  28  degrees  south 
of  the  celestial  equator.  Its  distance 
from  the  earth  varies  by  about  10 
per  cent  during  the  month,  and  its 
eastward  motion  among  the  stars  is 
far  from  being  uniform.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  things  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  un  the  moon  causes 
its  motion  to  be  more  irregular  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  and  it  never 
moves  around  the  earth  twice  in  the 
same  orbit.  When  all  of  these  com- 
plex changes  are  properly  compound- 
ed with  the  sun,  the  variations  in 
the  actual  tidal  forces  are  obtained. 


Wall  Street  In  1776. 

An  exciting  scene  in  Wall  Street 
was  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  order  of  the  New 
York  Congress,  July  18,  1776.  The 
ceremony  at  the  City  Hall  was  an 
emphatic  expression  of  New  York  in 
particular,  and  the  more  notable 
from  the  fact  that  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  had  actually  arrived  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  prior  to  the  event  wo- 
men and  children  and  infirm  persons 
were,  through  Washington’s  advice, 
being  hurried  from  the  city  in  anti- 
cipation of  a bloody  conflict.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  chronicle  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  listeners  to 
the  reading  who  filled  the  air  with 
huzzas  of  joy  and  then  burned  the 
King’s  coat-of-arm  in  a huge  bonfire 
kindled  for  the  purpose,  having  torn 
the  tablet  from  the  wall  of  the  old 
structure. — Magazine  of  American 
History. 
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GOV.  CRAIG  ON  TAX  AMENDMENT.  ITS  PURPOSE. 

Friday,  October  9th,  at  Statesville,  Gov.  Locke  Craig  addressed  an  immense  audience  on  the  issues  in  this  campaign. 
Fie  had  much  to  say  on  the  Constitutional  A mendments,  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  voting  public  at  the  coming 
election.  These  questions  are  non-political- --they  are  questions  that  appeal  to  all,  irrespective  of  party,  who  give  serious 
thought  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  now  handicapped  hy  Constitutional  provisions  that  have  served  their  day  but  are  now  anti- 
quated in  a state  that  is  looking  upwards  and  onwards. 

Gov.  Craig  spoke  particularly  on  the  Tax  Amendment.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Statesville  Correspondent  to  the 
Charlotte  Observer  for  the  clear-cut  reasoning  the  Governor  gave  for  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  bearing  on  Taxation. 
It  is: 


There  seems  to  be  no  contest  about 
any  of  the  amendments  except  the 
amendment  relating:  to  revenue  and 
taxation.  The  opposition  to  this 
seems  to  be  disappearing’  as  it  is  more 
thoroughly  understood. 

Our  present  system  of  taxation  is 
seriously  defective.  Under  this  sys- 
tem we  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
enough  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  State  Government,  although 
taxes  are  high — too  high.  We  have 
been  forced  to  issue  bonds  to  cover 
deficits  that  have  arisen  from  year 
to  year. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  officials  who 
have  administered  the  law,  but  in 
the  system.  It  has  failed  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  and  in  its  opera- 
tion it  is  grievously  unjust.  The 
average  man,  the  ordinary  citizen, 
pays  his  just  proportion  of  taxes; 
some  of  the  wealthier  classes  do  not. 
Industry  as  a general  rule  pays  its 
part,  but  a great  amount  of  tangible 
property  is  concealed  and  escapes. 
Injustice  and  inequality  everywhere 
prevail.  Every  thoughtful  man 
knows  that  these  are  facts,  and  can 
cite  illustrations  of  outrageous 
wrongs  and  discriminations  and  eva- 
sions of  civic  obligations. 

The  demand  for  reform  in  tax- 
ation is,  and  has  been  universal  and 
imperative.  In  my  inaugural  ad- 
dress I made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“The  personal  property  of  the 
average  man  cannot  be  concealed. 
The  securities  of  the  wealthy  can  be 
concealed.  The  poor  pay  this  tax. 
The  wealthy  escape.  If  we  could 
segregate  property  and  provide  that 
the  property  in  each  community 
should  bear  the  governmental  ex- 
pense of  that  community  and  that 
property  of  a general  character 
should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


State,  the  temptation  to  depreciation 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  the  ef- 
fort to  conceal  less  successful.  This 
is  the  essence  and  the  strength  of  lo- 
cal self-government,  the  taxation  of 
each  community  by  its  own  people, 
for  its  own  purposes  and  benefits. 
The  unit  should  be  no  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  The  application  of 
this  principle  has  enabled  our  cities 
and  towns  and  many  of  our  rural 
communities  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  improvement  and  progress. 
We  must  eventually  resort  to  this 
principle  of  local  self-government 
for  the  highest  development  of  lo- 
cal institutions.  We  must  resort 
to  this  to  obtain  the  best  roads,  and 
the  best  schools,  and  electric  lights, 
and  pure  water,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  modern  life.  To  realize  the 
full  measure  of  the  blessing  of  this 
beneficent  principle  we  need  an  a- 
mendment  to  our  Constit  ution.  The 
formation  and  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be  the  supreme  work  of  this  General 
Assembly.  Such  an  amendment  would 
be  of  mighty  significance  in  the  life 
of  the  State.  I believe  that  it  could 
be  framed  to  result  in  her  enduring 
welfare.” 

I do  not  claim  originality  for  this 
idea.  It  has  been  discussed  and  en- 
dorsed in  various  forms  by  civic 
boards,  by  many  newspapers,  by 
meetings  of  county  commissioners 
and  by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

During  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1913,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  members 
that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended,  especially  the  sections  pro- 
viding for  revenue.  I talked  with 
most  of  the  legislators.  There  was 
no  dissent.  The  present  Corporation 
Commission,  and  the  former  Corpor- 


ation Commission  were  emphatic  in 
the  conviction  that  an  amendment  of 
the  revenue  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  imperatively  demanded. 

Bills  were  introduced  in  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  1913  embodying  the 
proposed  amendment.  A commission 
composed  of  20  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  State  was  created  to  consider 
these  bills,  and  report  to  the  adjourn- 
ed session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
tax  amendment  was  the  most  import- 
ant. This  amendment  pended  before 
the  General  Assembly,  before  the 
Constitution  Commission,  before  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  from  March 
until  September,  1913.  The  Consti- 
tutional Commission  held  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mission was  favored  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  by  the  very  ablest 
men  from  this  and  other  States.  The 
amendment  was  discussed  in  the  press 
of  the  State.  During  all  this  time 
not  a single  objection,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  made  to  the  Commission 
against  any  essential  feature  of  this 
tax  amendment.  In  its  present  form 
it  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Commission  after  patient  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  and  recommend- 
ed to  the  General  Assembly.  With 
but  one  or  two  dessenting  votes,  the 
General  Assembly  approved  it,  and 
submitted  it  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation. 

This  amendment  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  the  State. 
If  any  man  in  North  Carolina  had 
any  objection  to  this  measure,  he 
should  have  spoken  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  they  and  the  people  of  the  State 
might  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
views.  That  was  the  time  to  speak. 

If  any  citizen  in  North  Carolina 
now  believes  that  this  amendment 
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would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  it  is  certainly  his  privilege  and 
his  duty  to  oppose  it,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate, if  there  be  such  a one,  that 
he  should  have  waited  until  no  error 
could  be  corrected,  until  after  the 
amendment  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people  to  be  accepted  or  reject- 
ed in  its  present  form,  to  make  his 
objections  known.  I fear  that  there 
are  certain  large  interests  in  the 
State  that  have  become  nervous  as  to 
the  effect  upon  them  of  the  present 
measures,  but  I do  not  believe  that 
their  fears  are  justified. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  the  State  must  suffer  for 
years  to  come  on  account  of  an  un- 
just and  vicious  system  of  taxation. 
The  prosperity  and  the  development 
of  the  State  must  be  impeded  for 
lack  of  necessary  legislation.  Many 
of  us  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  our  industrial  and  moral 
development. 

The  amendment  does  not  formu- 
late a system  of  taxation.  It  re- 
moves from  the  Constitution  the 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  placed  there  by 
Reconstruction.  It  restores  to  the 
General  Assembly — to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people — the  power 
that  should  never  have  been  taken 
from  them— the  power  to  formulate 
a just  system  of  taxation  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  progress. 

This  amendment  does  not  write  a 
revenue  act.  It  removes  from  the 
Constitution  the  restriction  placed 
there  half  a century  ago  by  a Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  did  not 
understand  the  genius  of  our  people,, 
that  declared  our  country  in  a state 
of  rebellion,  that  was  not  willing 
to  trust  the  Representatives  of  our 
people.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store to  the  General  Assembly  the 
power  to  make  for  the  people  of  the 
State  a just  and  efficient  revenue 
law.  It  should  have  been  adopted 
long  ago. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  raise  the  rate 
of  taxation,  but  to  lower  the  rate  of 
taxation.  Its  purpose  and  effect 
would  be  not  to  compel  the  average 


citizen  to  pay  more  taxes,  but  to 
compel  property  now  concealed  to 
pay  its  just  proportion  of  taxes.  Its 
larger  purpose  is  to  enable  each  com- 
munity to  administer  its  own  affairs, 
to  levy  its  own  taxes,  to  make  its  own 
improvements,  and  to  realize  the 
full  benefit  of  local  self-government. 
This,  we  believe,  would  result  in  a 
prosperity  and  a progress  that  is  now 
desired. 

The  only  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment is  the  fear  that  the  General 
Assembly  might  be  unwise  and  un- 
just. There  are  interests  in  the 
State  that  fear  to  trust  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  Such  fears  can- 
not be  justified.  Never  yet  has  a 
Legislature  in  this  State  enacted  a 
law  unjust  to  our  larger  financial  or 
industrial  interests.  Some  have 
strenuously  contended  that  Legisla- 
tures have  been  unduly  considerate 
of  tne  larger  interests  of  organized 
wealth,  but  no  man  can  point  to  a 
single  statute  in  North  Carolina 
that  was  enacted  in  a spirit  of  injust- 
ice or  class  hatred  to  the  rich.  This 
accusation  cannot  be  made  with 
truth  against  our  General  As- 
semblies of  the  past.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  the  future. 

It  was  the  last  General  Assembly 
that  fixed  intrastate  freight  rates 
and  appropriated  $10,000  of  the  peo- 
ple’s money  to  have  these  rates  thor- 
oughly considered  to  guard  again 
the  commission  of  any  wrongs  to 
the  railroads.  This  is  now,  and  has 
been  the  spirit  of  North  Carolina 
Legislatures. 

The  people  demand  fairness  and 
only  fairness  for  all  the  rich  and 
poor  alike.  They  will  tolerate  noth- 
ing else.  Some  would  prefer  that 
the  honest  people  of  the  State  should 
continue  to  suffer,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  should  be  hamper- 
ed by  a system  proven  by  experience 
to  be  wrong  and  inefficient,  for  fear 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  might  be  controlled  by  un- 
just and  vicious  motives. 

The  Constitutional  Commission 
that  prepared  these  amendments  was 
composed  of  men  noted  for  ability 
and  patriotism.  The  deliberation  of 
this  commission  were  characterized 


by  thoughtful  patience  and  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  serve  the  people  of 
of  the  State.  The  amendments  come 
to  us  with  the  endorsement  of  this 
Commission.  They  come  to  us  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. They  come  to  us  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  press  of  the 
State.  They  come  to  us  with  the 
endorsement  of  all  the  farmers’  un- 
ion of  the  State.  I hope  and  be- 
lieve they  will  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Origin  of  The  Chautauqua. 

In  this  anniversary  year  of  the  po- 
pular summer  education  Chautauqua 
movement  of  America  it  will  be  re- 
called that  Bishop  Vincent  and  Lewis 
Miller,  of  Akron,  0.,  began  their  no- 
table and  farreaching  work  solely  as 
a religious  gathering  under  the  giant 
tree  near  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lake  Chautauqua,  N,  Y.  Originating 
in  the  days  of  the  camp  meeting,  it 
representing  an  innovation,  says  a 
writer  in  the  America  Review  of  Re- 
views. It  was  undenominational,  or, 
as  Mr.  Miller  likes  to  state  it,  “all  de- 
nominational.” Later  a course  in 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible  was  in- 
augurated. Then  came  courses  in 
arts  and  crafts,  domestic  economy 
and  the  introduction  of  programs  of 
music  and  different  phases  of  enter- 
tainment. and  ere  long  the  original 
Chautauqua  became  a city  of  streets, 
business  blocks,  schools  and  churches, 
its  area  comprising  about  300  acres 
and  its  activities  annually  witnessed 
by  500,000  people. 

From  the  original  Chautauqua  the 
idea  spread  to  Bay  View  and  Luding- 
ton,  Mich.,  Ottawa  and  Winfield, 
Kan.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Winona,  Ind., 
Mt.  Eagle,  Tenn.,  the  Miami  valley 
in  Ohio,  and  many  other  places  where 
large  permanent  assemblies  are  now 
maintained. 

But  still  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  people  throughout  A- 
merica  who  could  never  hobo  to  at- 
tend a Chautauqua  if  long  travel 
were  involved,  Instead,  the  Chau- 
tauqua must  be  brought  to  them.  To 
meet  this  problem  the  traveling  tent 
or  circuit  Chautauqua  sprang  into 
existence. 

The  young  pastor  was  musically 
inclined,  and  frequently  sang  duets 
with  a member  of  his  choir.  Recent- 
ly he  arose  to  announce  the  music, 
for  the  morning  service,  and  this  is 
what  he  said  in  his  agitation:  “Miss 
Blank  will  now  sing,  “Oh,  Had  I the 
Wings  of  a Dove,  I Would  Fly 
Away,”  accompanied  by  the  pastor.” 
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Citizens  Should  Find  Time 

The  work  of  individual  men  and 
women  in  community  development 
is  work  in  the  public  service,  simi- 
lar in  its  objects  to  that  performed 
by  the  bravest  of  soldiers  and  most 
patriotic  of  statesmen.  No  person 
entering  the  service  of  the  public 
in  this  way  need  hope  that  his  ef- 
forts will  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval nor  even  that  his  purposes 
will  be  commended  as  being  wholly 
disinterested  and  prompted  solely  by 
concern  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  leader  in  each  small  com- 
munity who  seeks  to  stimulate  en- 
terprise and  promote  progress 
must  expect  to  meet  opposition, 
must  expect  to  be  misunderstood 
and  must  expect  to  be  subjected  to 
much  of  the  criticism  that  would 
be  directed  against  him  if  he  were 
seeking  public  office  at  public  pay. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
country  and  for  the  world  at  large, 
time  obliterates  the  rancor  of  parti- 
sanship that  during  their  lifetimes 
swirls  about  the  feet  of  great  men 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Ultimately,  nobility  of  character  is 
invariably  divested  of  all  the  scars  of 
partisanship  and  is  left  in  bold  relief 
as  an  example  for  the  emulation  of 
later  generations. 

Few  persons  remember  nowdays, 
or  if  they  remember  they  would  be 
glad  to  forget,  that  during  his  life- 
time Washington  was  accused  of 
murder,  treachery,  corruption,  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  moral  cowardice 
and  private  immorality;  Franklin  was 
charged  with  theft,  debauchery,  in- 
trigue, slander  and  irreligion;  Jef- 
ferson was  accused  of  dishonesty, 
craftness,  slander,  irreligon,  immor- 
ality, cowardice  and  incompetence, 
while  many  men  still  living  can  re- 
call the  many  and  baseless  charges 
made  against  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a 
time  when  he  was  giving  his  life’s 
blood  for  humanity’s  sake. 

While  community  development 
work,  like  the  work  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers,  involves  hardship  criti- 
cism, it  is  necessai'y  and  is  worth  all 
that  it  cost.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  of  necssity  be  but  a side  issue 
with  most  citizens.  Few  men  can 
take  many  hours  away  from  their 
regular  employment  and  business  and 
give  them  to  the  public  service.  Yet 
they  ought  not  to  forget  nor  over- 
look the  fact  that  most  of  the  great 
forward  steps  of  history  have  been 
due  the  efforts  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  made  during  leisure  hours  or 
hours  taken  from  their  regular  busi- 
ness. 

George  Washington  was  not  by 
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trade  or  profession  either  a soldier 
or  a statesman,  but  a farmer.  Sam- 
uel Adams,  that  stern  old  patriot, 
was  a merchant,  though  not  a very 
successful  one.  John  Adams  came 
from  a long  line  of  farmers,  and 
though  a lawyer  retained  his  farm- 
ing interest  througout  his  life.  Jef- 
ferson in  the  seclusion  of  his  farm 
home  conceived  the  theories  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  later  emboided  in 
the  immortal  Declaration.  Franklin 
was  primarily  a journalist,  though 
he  found  abundant  leisure  to  indulge 
in  scientific  experimentation  and  in 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Lincoln  was  all  his  life  a lawyer  and 
earned  his  livelihood  by  his  pratice 
except  during  the  years  of  his  pres- 
idency. Grant,  though  educated  as 
a soldier,  was  recalled  from  a busi- 
ness career  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  war. 

Every  page  of  history  affords  ex- 
amples of  duty  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  mankind,  and  yet  the  real- 
ly great  work  of  the  world  always 
has  been  performed  as  a mere  inci- 
dent to  the  duties  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship. 

The  work  of  the  soldier  is  a privi- 
lege as  well  as  a duty.  The  work  of 
the  true  statesman  always  demands 
more  than  it  gives.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  nation  if  every  man  in 
it  placed  his  own  petty,  private, 
personal,  pecuniary  affairs  above  the 
public  welfare?  What  may  be  expect- 
ed to  become  of  the  rural  communi- 
ty if  its  citizens  are  so  engrossed  in 
serving  their  own  selfish  ends  as  ut- 
terly to  neglect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  community -at-large? 

Citizens  are  offered  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  public  service  that 
has  been  offered  in  generations. 
The  work  they  may  perform  in  aid 
of  their  community  is  most  impor- 
tant at  the  same  time  that  it  is  easi- 
ly within  their  power  and  capacity. 
No  man  ought  willingly,  even 
tacitly,  to  admit  that  his  whole  ca- 
pacity for  service  is  exhausted  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  himself  and  his 
immediate  family.  Surely  there  is 
some  margin  left  after  that  duty  is 
performed.  Certainly  every  man  can 
rise  above  so  low  a conception  of 
duty  as  that. 


A Young  Commander. 

The  story  of  a boy  of  twelve  years 
acting  as  commander  of  a ship  seems 
rather  wonderful  yet  Faragut  was 
but  twelve  years  and  four  days  old 
when  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Barclay,  a prize  ship  taken  by  Cap- 


tain Porter.  In  consideration  of  his 
tender  years  says  the  author  of 
“Twenty  Six  Historic  Ships”  the  for- 
mer English  master  of  the  vessel 
was  sent  in  her  for  the  possible  ben- 
efit the  young  prize  master  might 
find  in  his  advice  Faragut  tells  the 
sLorv  of  the  queer  division  of  au- 
thority in  his  journal  as  follows: 

1 considered  that  the  day  of  trial 
had  arrived  for  I was  a little  afraid 
of  the  old  fellow  as  every  one  else 
was.  But  the  time  had  come  forme 
at  least  to  play  the  man  so  I muster- 
ed up  courage  and  informed  the  cap- 
tain that  I desire  the  main-topsail 
filled  away  in  order  that  we  might 
close  up  with  the  Bessex  Junior.  He 
replied  that  he  would  shoot  any  man 
who  dared  to  tuch  a rope  without 
his  orders.  He  would  go  his  own 
course,  and  had  no  idea  of  trusting 
himself  with  a “blasted  nutshell.” 
And  then  he  went  below  for  his  pis- 
tols. I called  my  right-hand  man  of 
the  crew  and  told  him  of  my  situation. 
I also  informed  him  that  1 wanted 
the  main-topsail  filled.  He  answered 
with  a clear  “Aye,  aye,  sir,”  in  a 
manner  that  was  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  my  confidence  was  per- 
fectly restored. 

From  that  moment  I became  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  and  immediately 
gave  all  nessecary  orders  for  making 
sail  notifying  the  captain  not  to 
come  on  with  his  pistols  unless  he 
wished  to  go  overboard;  for  I really 
would  have  had  very  little  trouble 
in  having  such  an  order  obeyed. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Echo  Saves  Ship  From  Berg. 

Captain  Weeks,  of  the  British 
freighter  Isle  of  Mull,  which  has  just 
arrived  in  port  from  Lisbon,  today 
told  how  an  echo  saved  ship  from 
collision  with  an  iceberg. 

Just  after  midnight,  June  16,  in 
foggy  weather  off  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  Captain  Weeks  sounded  the 
usual  five  second  blast  on  the  fog 
horn  and  thought  he  heard  another 
steamship’s  reply.  He  stopped  his 
ship,  and  after  waiting  a minute, 
blew  again.  This  time  he  caught  a 
signal  from  starboard,  and  appar- 
ently very  close. 

Realizing  that  it  must  be  either 
the  whistle  of  another  boat  or  the 
echo  of  his  own  blast  thrown  back 
ly  a big  iceberg  clcse  by.  Cap- 
tain Weeks  sounded  six  alternate 
long  and  short  blasts  which  were 
returned  just  as  he  gave  them.  He 
decided  then  to  steer  at  once  to  the 
southward  to  avoid  hitting  a big 
berg  that  he  could  feel  and  hear  but 
could  not  see. 
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HOME-COMING  IDEA  FILLS  A SPACE  WORTH-WHILE 


The  home-coming  idea  has  been 
put  to  a practical  use  in  a number 
of  consequential  places  for  several 
years.  The  author  of  the  idea  is  a 
benefactor.  As  years  have  gone  by, 
the  plan  has  been  added  to  and  taken 
from.  But  the  man  who  conceived 
this  splendid  plan  to  bring  people  to- 
gether, to  renew  acquaintances,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  take 
stock  of  the  developments  of  affairs, 
material  and  personal---to  see  the 
growth— to  see  the  marks  of  time  as 
they  registered  themselves  upon  the 
faces  and  forms  of  friends--  to  com- 
pare the  picture  in  the  memory  of 
former  days  with  the  picture  of  the 
present — has  rendered  his  fellow  man 
a great  service. 

To  see  the  cousins,  the  aunts,  the 
uncles,  the  nephews,  the  nieces,  old 
school-mates,  old  boy-hood  and  girl- 
hood sweet-hearts  and  their  children 
come  together  in  a friendly  and  cor- 
dial spirit,  to  talk  over  the  days  gone 
by,  to  remark  upon  the  evidences  of 
progress  in  material  and  human  af- 
fairs, to  observe  the  animals,  the 
fruits  of  the  farms  and  the  mills, 
to  do  a little  gossiping,  and  viewing 
the  splendid  illustrative  and  demon- 
strative floats  in  the  parade,  inspires 
a feeling  that  looks  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  The  cost  of  it  is  small 
for  the  great  benefit  and  pleasure  it 
affords  the  general  public. 

To  see  the  man — the  dare-devil 
that  values  his  life  naught,  that  is 
drunk  with  fearlessness— go  up  and 
flutter  around  in  the  air,  some  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  the 
master  of  his  little  machine  that 
moves  and  acts  in  a manner  to  put 
an  eagle  to  shame  in  conquering  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  is  worth 
a trip  miles  and  miles  from  home.  It 
was  a sight  for  a great  majority  of 
the  old,  nearly  all  of  the  young,  and 
all  of  the  kids  and  babies.  It  taught 
a lesson.  It  brought  home  to  folks  a 
fact  that  men  need  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate: Man  is  a wonderful  being; 
man  is  God’s  master-piece:  man’s 
mind  is  a power;  and  man  has  just 
come  to  realize  that  more  things, 
formerly  regarded  impossible,  are 
becoming  possibilities.  Not  many 
years  ago,  when  a man  prophesied 
that  we  would  yet  fly,  he  was  laughed 
at.  But  men  do  fly,  and  the  day 
may  yet  come  when  railroads  will 
consider  flying  machines  as  compet- 
itors. All  these  things  are  brought 
home  to  us,  when  we  gather  together 
in  a modern  Home-Coming  event. 

Recently  a Home-Coming  was  pull- 
ed off  in  Cabarrus  county.  It  was  a 
great  event.  There  were  just  two 


days.  Tuesday  the  town  filled  up 
with  folks  from  the  rural  sections. 
A fine  looking  set  of  folks  they  were. 
They  looked  prosperous,  well-kept, 
earnest,  substantial,  sincere,  enthu- 
siastic and  everyone  of  them,  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  realiz- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  function  and 
contributing  of  his  might  and  in- 
terest liberally,  behaved  himself  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  us  proud 
of  such  a citizenship. 

Many  thought  the  vast  throng  had 
made  Tuesday  a record  day,  and  with 
it  all  was  over.  How  mistaken  one 
can  be  when  he  comes  to  forecast 
the  greatness  of  an  event,  when  its 
spirit  has  captured  the  people. 

Wednesday’s  crowd  was  even 
larger.  All  of  the  rural  people  had 
not  come  on  Tuesday — many  awaited 
the  events  of  Wednesday.  On  this 
day  the  numerous  factories  and 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  county 
and  the  stores  of  Concord  turned 
out.  The  fraternal  orders  jumped 
into  line  and  the  crowd  was  on  Wed- 
nesday approximately  as  large  as 
any  crowd  ever  before  assembled  in 
Concord. 

The  behavior  was  beautiful.  This 
writer  stood  on  a prominent  corner 
for  three  hours,  watched  the  parade, 
saw  the  forming  of  the  parade,  saw 
people  rushing  to  and  fro,  going 
here  and  going  there  -and  not  an 
oath  was  heard  and  not  an  intoxi- 
cated man  was  seen.  This  writer 
saw  no  man  disgruntled,  sour  or  with 
a chip  on  his  shoulder — if  there  were 
any  such  the  great,  big,  happy  spirit 
that  consumed  everybody,  overcame 
the  discordant  note  and  the  thing 
become  unanimous. 

By  a miscalculation  a sorry  old 
carnival  aggregation  had  to  come 
butting  in  at  a time  when  people, 
who  are  somebody,  who  seek  to 
accomplish  something  and  to  be 
somebody  and  who  had  come  togeth- 
er to  take  stock  of  the  good  things 
and  blessings  that  God  had  sent  their 
way,  had  met  in  their  great  annual 
Meet.  It  was  a miserable  note  that 
had  slipped  into  the  programme; 
but  it — the  sorry,  old  carnival— was 
a lonesome  affair  and  marred  the 
occasion  just  slightly,  outside  of  a 
little  wrangling  among  those  in  au- 
thority and  those  who  sought  to  prof- 
it by  the  introduction  of  a thing 
that  has  no  place  in  a Home-Coming. 

But  this  very  occurrence  is  not 
wholly  bad.  It  has  brought  about 
a condition  that  is  pleasing.  The 
edict  has  gone  forth  that  never 
again  shall  a carnival  be  permitted  in 
the  town  within  a certain  distance 
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of  a church— and  Concord  has  a 
church  most  everywhere  throughout 
the  town.  It’s  a poor  wind  that 
blows  no  one  any  good. 

These  events — these  delightful, 
helpful  Home-Comings— should  be 
encouraged  and  tried  out  in  every 
county.  They  should  be  carefully 
watched  that  selfish  persons  do  not 
get  into  the  saddle  and  commercial- 
ize them  for  selfish  purposes  and 
personal  gain.  When  they  are  made 
to  advance  one’s  personal  and  selfish 
interest  they  will  begin  to  die. 

From  Missouri. 

Everybody  is  from  Missouri  nowa- 
days. Employers  particular.  This 
thought  holds  food  for  reflection. 
Chew  it  thoroughly.  You’ve  often 
heard  the  saying  that  almost  every- 
body is  working  for  the  other  fellow. 
If  that  were  so  Old  Man  Trouble 
would  have  more  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  The  truth  is  that  too  many 
smart  boys  are  not  working  for  the 
other  fellow;  they’re  trying  to  work 
him.  And  they’re  sure  to  come  some 
ugly  cioppers;  which  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  would  not  do  to  let  them  keep 
it  up  forever. 

The  law  of  elimination  is  a pitiless 
law,  but  it  is  wholy  necessary  in  mod- 
ern business.  Business  welcomes  only 
the  sentiment  for  results  that  is  in- 
jected into  it.  Commerce  hugs  to  its 
calculating  chest  only  the  dreams 
that  made  for  its  development;  and 
then  only  when  the  visions  are  proved 
realities. 

Says  the  indifferent  worker,  inter- 
ested only  in  the  little  weekly  envel- 
ope with  its  folded  green-backs:  “I’m 
from  Missouri.  He’s  got  to  show 
me.” 

Says  the  watchful  employer,  with 
thoughtful  grimness:  “I’ll  show!” 
and  he  goes  to  it  right  merrily  and 
with  a will. 

This  is  why  many  a working  force 
in  the  country  is  today  more  capable, 
though  often  smaller.  Useless  por- 
tions of  the  machinery  have  been  cut 
away,  the  parts  reassembled,  a “gin- 
gering up”  perfoimed  with  an  accel- 
erated motion  as  the  result.  The 
machine  grinds  on,  minus  some  dis- 
carded cogs  rusting  upon  the  scrap 
heap  where  their  own  stupidity  has 
dumped  them. 

Don’t  you  fool  yourself  about  your 
employer.  He’s  from  Missouri. 

“Dosen’t  it  give  you  a terrible  fee- 
ling when  you  run  over  a man?” 
they  asked  him. 

“Well,  if  he’s  a large  man,”  re- 
plied the  automobilist,  “it  does  give 
one  a pretty  rough  jolt.”— Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 
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Cheerfulness. 

It  was  an  observant  and  wise  old 
philosopher  that  said  we  begin  life 
with  the  discovery  that  all  good 
things  are  dull,  and  are  apt  to  end 
believing  all  dull  things  good. 

There  is  no  merit  in  melancholy. 

On  the  contrary,  a grave  man  is 
merely  endured,  a sorrowful  man  is 
only  pitied,  and  a morose  character 
is  detested. 

A solemn  face  used  to  be  consid- 
ered a mark  of  piety.  But  to-day 
true  religion  is  reflected  in  bright 
faces.  Morality  is  not  a sad  con- 
dition, but  a happy  one. 

The  deep  thinkers  are  by  no  means 
self-secluded  grouches.  Thought 
comes  of  vigor,  and  it  invigorates  in 
turn.  The  best  and  wisest  things 
are  said  and  written  by  men  and 
women  that  mingle  joyously  with 
others. 

Why  think  it  necessary  to  look 
upon  a melancholy  disposition  as 
meritorious?  It  may  well  be  regard- 
ed as  a nuisance. 

Why  should  we  think  that  we  are 
promoting  our  interests  in  this 
world  or  commending  ourselves  for 
the  next  by  an  exhibit  of  melan- 
choly? 

And  yet,  intense  solemnity  is 
about  the  only  morality  or  religion 
in  a large  part  of  mankind  even  to- 
day. 

Over  in  Paris  there  is  being  estab- 
lished a school  for  the  teaching  of 


humor.  There  may  be  a question 
as  to  the  quality  of  burner  to  be  de- 
veloped in  this  way.  But  any  good- 
natured— or  attempt  at  it — how- 
ever far  short  of  the  real  article, 
is  better  than  melancholy. 

Cheer  up! 

Nature  has  made  a sense  of  hu- 
mor a distinctive  mark  of  humanity. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 

The  dog,  who  smiles  by  wagging 
his  tail  and  would  laugh  if  he  could, 
has  a better  nature  than  the  man  so 
melancholy  that  he  would  not  laugh 
if  he  could  and  could  not  if  he 
would. 

The  greatest  men  in  the  world 
have  gone  down  in  reverses,  but 
they  came  up  again  stronger  for  the 
struggle. 

It  is  the  men  who  cannot  be  shak- 
en off,  who  have  a bull-dog  grip  and 
that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  sees 
nothing  but  its  goal,  that  win  out 
in  a winning  worth  while. 

Patience,  grit,  and  determination 
will  carry  one  to  victory  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  obstacles. 

It  is  the  man  who  fights  and  holds 
on  when  others  let  go,  who  never 
sees  defeat  even  when  seemingly 
overcome,  that  is  in  demand  every 
where  to-day. 


To  Delect  Counterfeit. 

The  President  of  a bank,  when 
asked  by  a young  clerk  how  he  could 
distinguish  the  bad  bills  from  the 
good, said: 

“Get  familiar  with  good  bills,  and 
you  will  recognize  the  bad  bills  at 
sight.” 

Here  is  a vast  volume  of  wisdom 
summed  up  in  a simple  sentence. 
This  homely  advice  applies  not  only 
to  the  detection  of  conterfeit  money, 
but  with  equal  force  to  the  detec- 
tion of  the  counterfeit  in  all  de- 
partments of  life. 

The  man  accustomed  to  handling 
only  good  corn,  good  wheat,  good 
potatoes,  has  no  difficulty  in  detec- 
ting the  faulty.  He  detects  intui- 
tively. Even  without  recognized 
thought,  he  fixes  upon  the  fault. 

The  skillful  egg  handler  passes 
good  eggs  before  the  light  with  a 
rhythmic  rapidity  that  is  amazing; 
but  an  imperfect  egg  instantly  breaks 
his  routine  and  interrupts  his  pro- 
cess. 

To  the  trained  musician,  accus- 
tomed to  doing  and  knowing  high- 
grade  work,  a false  note  comes  like  a 
stab  of  pain. 

In  any  occupation,  any  man  fully 
engaged  in  doing  the  right  thing  will 
have  no  difficulity  in  recognizing  the 
wrong. 


Right  and  wrong  are  as  far  apart, 
or  unlike,  as  day  and  night;  and  he 
that  is  most  accustomed  to  walk  in 
the  light  is  quicker  to  note  the  shad- 
ows. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  know  the 
bad,  the  imperfect,  the  untrue,  and 
that  is  by  knowing  the  good,  the  per- 
fect, the  true. 


Thrift. 

Thrift  is  a composite  quality.  It 
embraces  nearly  all  the  great  virtues. 

It  involves  industry,  prudence, 
forethought,  self-denial. 

It  certainly  has  no  relation  to  nig- 
gardliness or  meanness.  Some  men 
would  let  their  grandmothers  starve 
for  the  sake  of  a few  dollars.  Such 
action  cannot  be  called  thrifty.  A 
virtue  carried  to  excess  becomes  a 
vice. 

Thrift  that  does  not  take  into 
partnership  honesty  of  character 
develops  into  covetousness  and  ava- 
rice. 

Thrift  is  the  opposite  of  prodigal- 
ity, improvidence,  and  waste. 

Thrift  means  a better  home,  bet- 
ter food,  more  comfort,  more  enjoy- 
ment, less  waste,  and  less  anxiety.. 

Many  people  have  , earnings  so 
small  that  saving  seems  impossible. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  their  being 
unthrifty.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
reason  for  making  the  best  and  the 
most  of  the  little  they  have  for  their 
health,  comfort  and  true  happiness. 

A few  dollars  in  a home,  or  a 
savings  bank,  or  any  safe  investment, 
is  as  good  seed  as  ever  was  sown. 
Out  of  it  grow  confidence,  quicken- 
ed energies,  firmer  courage,  more 
stalwart  thought  and  hope,  more  or- 
derly citizenshsp,  education  for  the 
children,  and  the  independence  and 
self-respect  that  lift  aimless,  hopeless 
drudges  up  to  the  true  manhood  that 
aspires  and  achieves. 

The  Joy  Of  The  Possible. 

Take  solid  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  what  is  possible  for  you. 
There,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

The  things  we  have  lose  their  val- 
ue in  proportion  to  the  absoluteness 
of  our  possession.  It  is  the  thing 
we. may  have  that  quickens  the  heart- 
beats and  fires  the  imagination. 

There  is  something  stultifying  in 
complacency  over  what  we  are.  But 
the  hope  of  being  something  better 
is  the  finest  of  all  aspirations,  and 
a keen  pleasure  in  the  bargain.  As 
a joy-bringer  the  actual  cuts  a very 
poor  figure  alongside  of  the  possible. 

You  can  always  climb  higher. 
Look  up! 
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The  Governor  s Proclamation  for  Commu- 
nity Service  Week. 

Whereas,  The  people  of  North  Carolina  in  recent  years  have  made  a 
remarkable  record  of  industrial,  educational,  and  moral  progress.  To-day 
rhey  are  moved  as  never  before  with  a passion  for  yet  larger  achievement. 
They  believe  “that  which  they  have  done  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  things 
they  yet  shall  do,”  and  they  press  on  with  the  determination  that  in  every- 
thing that  makes  for  greatness  in  a State,  North  Carolina  shall  take  a 
foremost  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  American  commonwealths.  And 

Whereas,  The  realization  of  our  patriotic  ambition  for  North  Carolina 
as  a whole  depends  upon  the  achievement  of  the  same  ideal  in  the  local 
community  - the  county,  the  town,  the  township,  the  shool  district,  the  little 
neighborhood  grouped  around  church  or  school  house;  and  for  progress  in 
each,  there  must  be  first,  a knowledge  of  conditions;  second,  united  work  of 
all  the  people  at  tasks  of  immediate  improvement;  and  third,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  people  for  persistent  prosecution  of  all  the  larger  proces- 
ses of  community  betterment. 

Therefore,  I,  Locke  Craig,  Govenor  of  North  Carolina,  in  response  to 
widespread  sentiment  among  our  people  as  expressed  by  many  organizations 
and  societies,  do  hereby  set  apart  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  December, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  be  known  and  observed  through- 
out the  State  of  North  Caolina  as  “COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS,”  and  I 
appoint  them  as  days  wherein  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Common- 
wealth shall  lend  heart,  hand,  and  brain  to  the  service  and  development  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  its  every  community  and  county,  and  as  days  wherein 
the  people  shall  meet,  confer,  and  work  together  for  advancement  along  the 
three-fold  lines  of  investigation,  united  labor  for  the  immediate  improvement 
of  the  community  and  wise  planning  for  its  future. 

I call  on  the  leaders  of  thought  and  progress  in  every  community  to  assist  in  or- 
ganizing and  planing  for  these  “COMMUNITY  SERVICE  DAYS.” 

I call  on  the  Farmers’  Union,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  women’s  clubs,  our 
teachers  and  ministers,  the  press  of  the  State,  our  lawyers,  physicians,  farmers,  busi- 
ness men,  industrial  forces,  and  all  others  to  cooperate  in  working  out  plans  for  such 
Community  Service,  and  on  these  days  to  put  aside  matters  of  private  concern  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  great  movements  for  the  common  good. 

I.  I urge  that  in  each  community,  social  and  economic  surveys  shall  be  made 
the  first  days  of  the  week  or  earlier,  so  as  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the  conditions 
now  existing  and  the  lines  of  progress  most  needed. 

II.  I urge  that  on  Thursday,  “PUBLIC  ROADS,  GROUNDS,  AND  BUILDINGS 
DAY,”  the  men,  women,  and  young  people  of  each  town,  township,  or  school  district 
meet,  according  to  plan,  and  work  together  in  one  or  more  of  three  forms  of  actual 
physical  service  to  the  community:  (I)  In  improving  the  roads  and  streets  and  making 
them  more  worthy  and  more  creditable  to  the  people;  (2)  In  improving  both  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  courthouses  and  other  public  build- 
ings; (3)  in  clearing  off  and  beautifying  the  grounds  of  schoolhouses,  churches,  parks, 
cemeteries,  etc.,  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  places  as  well  as  along  streets, 
roadsides,  and  private  grounds. 

III.  I urge  that  on  Friday,  “SCHOOL  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVE- 
MENT DAY,”  the  older  people  with  the  children  shall  meet  at  every  schoolhouse  in 
town  or  country  to  observe  “School  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Day”  as  a day 
of  practical  patriotism,  and  at  these  meetings  conditions  in  the  community  shall  be  re- 
ported and  discussed;  plans  made  for  improving  schools,  highways,  social  life,  econo- 
mic. moral,  and  health  conditions;  committees  named  to  prosecute  such  plans,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  subsequent  public  meetings  for  their  accomplishment. 

IV.  I urge  that  on  Saturday,  “COUNTY  PROGRESS  DAY,”  a great  public  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  at  each  county  seat  when  all  the  people  shall  meet  together  to  dis- 
cuss “The  Needs  and  Possibilities  of  Our  County,”  candidly  comparing  its  present 
conditions  with  its  potentialities,  and  inaugurating  movements  needed  for  its  progress 
and  development. 

V.  I urge  that  at  all  these  meetings  exhibits,  illustrating  conditions  be  made! 
plans  discussed  for  attracting  desirable  settlers  to  places  needing  them;  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers’  societies,  town  boards  of  trade,  and  boys’  and  girls’  industrial  clubs 
promoted;  wholesome  sports,  recreations  and  plays  encouraged;  the  flags  of  State 
and  Nation  raised  over  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings;  the  plans  made  for 
providing  books,  papers,  and  libraries  for  old  and  young  and  for  teaching  those  who 

( Continued  on  Page  12.) 


Misdirected  Letters. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  begun 
what  is  promised  to  be  a vigorous 
campaign  to  remedy  the  carelessness 
of  the  public  in  addressing  mail  mat- 
ter. Complaint  is  made  that  the  prac- 
tical efficiency  of  the  postal  service 
is  impared  very  seriously  by  mis- 
takes in  addressing  letters  and  pack- 
ages. The  degree  to  which  this  trou- 
ble prevails  in  large  cities  illustrat- 
ed by  the  figures  from  Chicago,  In  a 
single  day  204,930  pieces  of  mail 
matter  were  improperly  addressed. 
This  was  nearly  half  the  total  volume 
handled  in  a day. 

Probably  the  percentage  might  not 
be  so  great  in  Philadelphia  or  any 
other  city  with  a smaller  proportion 
of  foreign  born-residents  than  the 
Western  metropolis.  But  the  wide- 
spread carlessness  in  addressing  mail 
matter  is  an  evil  of  great  proportions 
affecting  the  postal  service  of  the 
whole  country.  Instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  postmaster  through- 
out the  country  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  trouble,  and 
obtain  the  co  operation  of  the  public 
in  diminishing  it. 

The  letters  of  business  houses  and 
corporations,  being  the  product  of 
expert  workmanship,  contribute  lit- 
tle to  the  difficulties  of  the  Post  offi- 
ce Department  from  the  cause.  Indi- 
vidual letter  writers  are  not  so  care- 
ful when  they  address  letters  and 
packages. — Philadelphia  Press 


She  Found  It. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  cleaning 
her  front  door-step  on  Saturday 
nights  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty of  Sunday  labor,  and  was  so  en- 
gaged on  one  occasion  when  she  was 
alarmed  by  the  squeaking  of  a rat. 
She  beat  a hasty  retreat  into  the 
house,  but,  emboldened  by  a little 
family  counsel  and  with  a brush,  she 
returned  to  the  door-step  to  slay  the 
rodent.  Several  lusty  blows  in  the 
darkness  at  the  door-step  had  no  af- 
fect beyond  bringing  forth  a few 
more  squeaks  from  the  invisible  rat. 
A kindly  passer-by  offered  his  aid, 
on  learning  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  his  efforts  with  the  brush  were 
no  more  effective  than  the  female’s. 
The  rat  would  not  be  killed,  nor 
would  it  go  away,  it  would  do  noth- 
ing but  squeak,  and  at  last  the  effort 
was  given  up.  Next  morning  the 
lady’s  neighbor,  addressing  her  ov- 
er the  back-yard  wall,  said:  “Mrs. — , 
did  you  find  an  India  rubber  doll  in 
front  of  your  house  last  night?  My 
children  lost  one.”-Tit-Bits. 
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The  New  Song  in  Agnes  Redway’s  Mouth 

By  Nettie  Lounsbury  Curtis  in  Young  Folks. 


The  deck  of  the  incoming  steamer 
on  which  Agnes  Redway  stood,  wav- 
ing to  her  family  on  shore,  was  a 
panorama  of  emotional  energy. 

Miss  Redway  was  tired  of  the  stea- 
mer, tired  of  travel,  in  fact;  and  she 
was  the  first  of  her  party  to  be 
ready  to  go  ashore. 

An  hour  later,  farewells  and  gree- 
tings over,  she  found  herself  in  the 
bosom  of  her  own  family 

“Home  at  last,  Martha!”  she  cried 
out,  as  the  old  family  servant  came 
forward  to  help  remove  her  wraps. 

“And  glad  I am,  Miss  Agnes,  to 
see  you  back.  If  only  you’ll  be  hap- 
py to  stay  with  us,”  admonished  the 
privileged  maid. 

“I’m  afraid  1 was  not  given  a con- 
tented disposition,  Martha,”  laughed 
the  girl.  Then  she  ran  down  to  join 
the  family  at  early  luncheon. 

There  was  much  talk  of  her  recent 
wanderings,  of  the  acquaintances  she 
had  met,  their  doings  and  plans. 

“I  met  as  many  as  eight  of  my 
classmates  here  and  there,  mother; 
and  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  hap- 
piest of  them  ad  seemed  to  be  ‘Snip- 
py’ Snow.  She  was  tutoring  some 
young  girls  and  seeing  Europe  in 
hampered  fashion.  I can  tell  you.” 

“Agnes,  have  you  not  yet  learned 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in 
what  ycu  have?”  asked  her  eldest 
brother  Tom,  who  was  studying  to 
be  a doctor. 

“Well,  Tom,  I guess  1 was  not 
born  to  happiness,”  smiled  his  sister. 
“I  thought  I would  be  perfectly 
happy  if  I succeeded  in  getting  to 
and  through  college  with  credit.  I 
did,  as  you  know,  and  since  have  had 
this  wonderful  year  of  travel,  but 
what  will  I do  with  myself  now?” 

“If  you  marry  and  have  children, 
my  dear,  that  will  give  you  the  ob- 
ject in  life  you  appear  to  crave,” 
was  the  calm  maternal  suggestion. 

“I  doubt  if  I ever  marry,  mother,” 
returned  her  daughter  seriously. 
“What’s  the  use  of  making  someone 
else  unhappy?” 

“Why  not  take  up  some  special 
vocation,  Agnes?  Why  not  cultivate 
your  voice?  I love  it,  you  know.” 
Her  father’s  tone  was  troubled. 

“I  have  thought  of  doing  that 
sometimes.  I believe  I will  take 
lessons  of  Signor  Celli.  It  would 
make  me  so  happy  to  be  able  to  sing 
beautifully!”  The  family  smiled  at 
the  very  familiar  expression. 

In  the  succeeding  months  the 
Redway  household  resumed  its  usual 
routine  of  activity  and  hospitality. 


Each  member  was  an  energetic  cen- 
ter ot  some  special  work.  Agnes 
alone  drifted  aimless  and  purpose- 
less. 

They  kept  open  house  as  their 
large  means  allowed;  for  guests  came 
and  went  and  social  gatherings  of  a 
delightful  character  were  frequent. 

After  one  of  these  occasions  when 
the  house  had  numerous  guests, 
Agnes  came  in  from  her  singing  les- 
son and  wandered  into  the  library. 
Her  lesson  had  not  gone  smoothly. 
She  was  out  of  sorts  and  the  sharp 
criticism  of  her  master  had  dis- 
couraged her. 

Discontented,  she  threw  herself  in- 
to a lounging  chair  to  await  the  tea- 
tray,  which,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  house,  at  five  o’clock  assembled 
all  who  desired  the  fragrant  cup. 

In  the  next  instant  she  discovered 
a silent  figure  in  the  shadow  of  a 
movable  bookcase.  He  was  stand- 
ing in  absorption,  with  an  open  vol- 
ume in  his  hand. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  noisy 
entrance,”  apologized  the  girl.  “It 
was  too  late  to  go  up  stairs,  and  just 
a bit  early  for  tea.” 

“Your  appearance  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a pleasure  in  any 
event,  Miss  Red  way.”  The  man 
closed  the  book  ami  approached  her 
vicinity. 

“1  came  across  one  of  those  de- 
lightful tales  of  romance,”  he  went 
on;  “where  the  hero  goes  on  a search 
for  happiness — you  may  recall  it, 
‘Claypole’s  Quest’?” 

“No.  Did  he  find  it?”  Thegirl’s 
whole  air  betokened  sympathy  with 
the  searchei . 

“Yes.  Not  where  he  looked,  how- 
ever; but  in  the  same  place  where 
you  may  find  it,”  asserted  the 
stranger  boldly. 

Miss  Redway’s  face  flushed.  “How 
did  you  know  that  mine  was  the  same 
quest?”  she  spoke  in  a low,  surprised 
voice. 

“I  don’t  need  to  be  told,”  was  the 
emphatic  rejoinder.  “Your  eyes, 
your  voice  proclaim  it,  at  home  or 
abroad.” 

“Who  are  you?  How  do  you  know 
me  so  well?”  demanded  Agnes,  in- 
terested out  of  her  usual  apathy. 

“I  was  assistant  for  two  years  at 
St.  Giles’s.  While  there  I attended 
the  Commencement  of  Pondsley  Col- 
lege. I saw  you  graduated  with  all 
high  honors.  Previous  to  that  event 
you  attended  dances  at  my  Universi- 
ty. I had  the  honor  of  being  your 
partner  more  than  once.” 


“A  thousand  pardons!  I remem- 
ber every  thing  now,”  said  the  girl 
in  a slow,  reminiscent  tone.  “You 
are  Tom’s  friend,  David  Clay,  and 
you  are  going  to  do  that  fine,  noble 
thing — give  up  your  life  and  your 
fortune  to  the  christianizing  of 
China!” 

“Don’t!  Don’t!”  protested  the 
man.  He  raised  his  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  words  that  distressed  him. 

“You  said  something,  Mr.  Clay, 
about  a place  where  I could  find  hap- 
piness. What  did  you  mean?” 

“Spare  time  with  me  to-morrow 
for  the  quest.”  He  was  gently  insis- 
tent. 

“Indeed  1 will,”  she  responded; 
and  then  came  the  tea-tray,  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  their  tete-a- 
tete  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 

The  following  morning,  neverthe- 
less when  Miss  Redway  left  the 
house  with  her  guest,  her  enthusi- 
asm was  at  high  pitch.  David  Clay 
exacted  a promise  that  she  would 
comply  with  every  request  he  made 
that  day. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  odd  adven- 
ture and  her  unusual  companion,  she 
assented  with  great  amusement. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  by  brisk 
walking,  they  reached  the  other  side 
of  the  town  and  approached  a crowd- 
ed tenement.  Forced  to  follow  her 
guide,  they  climbed  a rickety  stair- 
way to  a third  floor  room  and  knock- 
ed. 

A Scotch  woman  of  neat  appear- 
ance admitted  them  to  a scrupulously 
clean  apartment,  like  a well  of  water 
in  a desert  place. 

Mr.  Clay  greeted  the  woman  cor- 
dially and  presented  Agnes  as  a 
friend  who  came  to  sing  to  Rutn. 

“I — I — Mr.  Clay?  How  did  you 
know  I could  sing  a note?”  asked 
the  amazed  girl. 

“1  have  a room,  a kind  of  office, 
in  the  building  where  you  take  your 
lessons.  God  has  given  you  wonder- 
ful talent.”  He  spoke  gravely. 

The  next  moment  he  was  chatting 
merrily  with  Ruth  McKittrick, 
whom  a motor  accident  had  ren- 
dered a helpless  invalid  for  life. 

“Here  is  a friend  of  mine,  Ruth. 
I want  you  to  know  each  other. 
Pretty  soon  she  will  sing  a bit  for 
you.”  David  Clay  withdrew  to  the 
rear  of  the  room  and  watched  with 
interest  the  meeting  of  the  two 
girls. 

“How  nice  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me,  Miss  Redway!  Sick  people 
are  so  dull  and  unattractive!”  The 
voice  was  pleasant  and  refined;  the 
expression,  peaceful. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  you:  but  it 
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was  Mr.  Clay  who  brought  me,”  was 
the  response. 

‘‘Just  like  his  doings!”  Ruth’s 
eyes  flashed  gratitude  towards  him. 

‘‘Would  you  like  to  have  me  sing 
for  you,  dear?”  asked  Agnes. 

“If  you  only  would!  It  will  help 
me  forget  every  thing.” 

Agnes  Redway  began  with  simple, 
bright  snatches  of  song.  She  sang 
of  the  brook;  of  the  flowers;  of 
birds  on  the  wing;  of  the  wandering 
zephyr;  then  branched  off  to  bits  of 
classic  fantasy,  ending  with 

“A  mighty  fortress  is  our  G<-d.  ” 

Agnes  was  touched  to  see  that  the 
child’s  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
when  she  resumed  the  seat  at  her 
side. 

“Do  you  suffer  pain,  Ruth?” 

“Not  much  now,  Miss  Redway; 
but  I get  so  tired  of  the  bed!” 

A thought  darted  into  Agnes’s 
mind.  “Ruth,  do  you  think  you 
could  use  one  of  those  wheeling 
chairs  with  reclining  backs?” 

The  look  that  passed  over  the 
child’s  face  was  indescribably  pathec. 

“Oh,  Miss  Redway,  it  would  be 
wonderful  to  be  true!” 

“May  I come  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  sing  to  you,  Ruth?”  asked 
her  visitor,  impulsively. 

“The  whole  week  will  be  brighter 
just  waiting  for  you,  Miss  Redway.” 

Agnes  turned  hurriedly  away  and 
David  saw  it  was  time  to  go. 

When  they  descended  to  the  street 
they  took  a car  that  carried  them 
to  the  north  part  of  town.  Over 
the  entrance  door  wheie  they  alight- 
ed hung  the  sign  “Home  for  Aged 
Women.” 

An  elevator  took  them  to  an  upper 
floor,  where  they  were  directed  to 
the  room  of  Mrs.  Spenser. 

On  being  invited  to  enter  they 
sat  down  near  the  old  lady  who  was 
the  occupant  of  the  room. 

“Did  you  come  to  witness  my  pov- 
erty?” asked  the  gray-haired  woman 
as  she  turned  a pair  of  sharp  black 
eyes  upon  her  visitors, 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  the  cordial 
voice  of  Mr.  Clay.  “Miss  Redway 
is  kind  enough  to  accompany  me  to 
see  some  of  my  friends,  and  you 
know  you  are  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Spen- 
ser.” 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  woman 
turned  her  searching  eyes  on  Agnes. 

“A  good-looking  girl,  all  right!” 
she  grunted;  “but  I guess  those 
clothes  cost  a sight  more  than  it  takes 
to  keep  me  a whole  year.” 

Agnes  laughed  merrily. 

“Are  you  comfortable  here,  Mrs. 
Spenser?”  she  inquired. 

“Only  so-so.  My  bed  is  lumpy; 


and  the  food  is  poor  stuff  most  of 
the  time;  but  I guess  it  is  considered 
good  enough  for  paupers,  though.” 

The  girl  bent  over  and  fastened 
the  neck  of  the  woman’s  dress.  As 
she  did  so,  she  noticed  her  delicate 
skin,  fine  hair  and  well-formed 
hands.  Deep  pity  stirred  her  heart 
that  one  of  gentle  birth,  evidently, 
should  suffer  such  vicissitudes. 

“What  do  you  do  with  yourself 
all  day,  Mrs.  Spenser?  Read?  Sew?” 

“I  manage  a few  stitches  once  in 
a wnile;  but  my  old  eyes  get  too  tired 
to  read,  and  so  I sit  hereby  the  hour 
alone  and  think  of  past  days  when 
I had  a fine  home  of  my  own  and 
friends.  All  gone  now  and  I am  noth- 
ing but  an  old  pauper  waiting  for 
death.” 

The  girl  reached  out  and  touched 
the  other’s  wrinkled  hand: 

“Shall  I sing  something  for  you?” 

“For  me?”  was  the  surprised  ques- 
tion. “Why,  yes;  if  you  like.” 

Agnes  tactfully  chose  simple  bal- 
lads, selections  calculated  to  please 
her  hearer,  and  succeeded. 

“There,  don’t  tire  yourself  for  me. 
It  makes  me  think  of  the  birds  in 
the  old  apple  tree  at  home  when  I 
was  a girl.  I wouldn’t  mind  if  you 
sang  to  me  again  some  day.” 

Something  in  the  old  woman’s 
words  struck  Agnes  as  genuine 
praise. 

“What  would  you  like?  Isn’t 
there  something  nice  I can  bring 
you?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  mind  if  I had 
something  a bit  warm  to  throw  a- 
round  my  shoulders,”  was  the  fiank 
admission. 

“And  Mrs.  Spenser  likes  candy. 
See!  Here  is  a box  of  fresh  marsh- 
mallows.” exclaimed  David.  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a well  filled 
box  and  gave  it  to  the  old  lady. 

The  softened  look  in  her  face, 
more  than  her  words,  evidenced  grat- 
itude as  the  visitors  rose  to  go  and 
made  their  adieus. 

Agnes  Redway’s  tell-tale  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes  betrayed  deep 
thought  and  feeling,  as  she  founa 
herself  again  at  her  companion’s 
side. 

“Mr.  Clay?” 

“Yes,  Miss  Redway?” 

“Do  you  mean  these  two  cases  to 
be  just  illustrations  of  lots  and  lots 
of  people  who  need  cheering  and 
comforting?” 

“Exactly,”  he  flashed  back  bright- 
ly; “they  are  on  every  side  of  you, 
and  each  individual’s  need  is  a sep- 
erate  study.” 

“And  I — rich,  healthy  and  lazy — 
have  been  inactive,  discontented  and 


selfish!  Faugh!  How  I have  hug- 
ged myself  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
shallow  yearnings! 

“I  am  the  only  drone  in  the  family. 
What  ought  I to  do,  Mr.  Clay?  Will 
you  help  me?  Social  life  with  its 
gayeties  and  clubs  bored  me,  a pro- 
fessional career  does  not  allure  me, 
charitable  organizations  like  those 
to  which  my  mother  and  sister  be- 
long have  not  hitherto  appealed  to 
my  nature.” 

“Let  us  go  back  now  for  lunch- 
eon,” replied  her  friend  kindly  but 
evasively.  “Please  be  ready  to  go  out 
with  me  to-night  ateipht  oclock.” 

That  evening  the  girl  found  her- 
self sitting  in  a crowded  chapel  at 
the  side  of  David  Clay. 

One  or  two  hymns  were  sung,  a 
portion  of  Scripture  read,  and  an 
earnest  prayer  offered.  Then  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  rose  quietly. 

Plain  and  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance, from  his  first  spoken  word  he 
held  and  swayed  his  audience. 

His  theme  was  the  call  to  service. 
His  insistent  plea  was  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  was  a brother,  a 
sister  to  each  of  his  listeners;  that 
time,  talents  and  wealth  should  be 
expended  for  the  sad,  the  sick,  the 
needy,  as  if  Christ  Himself  were 
dwelling  within  the  robe  of  the  un- 
fortunate one. 

“The  secret  of  happiness,”  con- 
cluded the  speaker,  “lurks  in  these 
myriad  opportunities  for  service. 
Embrace  them — you  will  find  joy, 
peace,  content.  Disregard  them — 
life  is  hollow,  unsatisfying,  full  of 
longing  and  yearnings  unutterable.” 

Before  they  dispersed,  all  knelt 
while  a hymn  was  sung.  The  only 
part  Agnes  could  remember  after- 
wardswas  the  refrain;  “Others,  Lord; 
others.” 

Emotion  strange,  sweet  and  solemn 
made  the  walk  home  a silent  one,  and 
David  Clay  refrained  from  intruding 
upon  his  companion’s  mood. 

They  wondered  into  a small  parlor 
quite  remote  from  the  big  living 
room.  The  girl  divested  herself  of 
hat  and  wraps,  then  she  turned  sud- 
denly and  faced  Mr.  Clay.  In  her 
eyes  he  saw  unshed  tears,  and  a 
humble,  sweet  expression  played  a- 
bout  her  features,  which  lent  her 
face  a new  attractiveness. 

“I  want  you  to  see — it  is  right 
that  you  should  know--God  has ‘put 
a new  song  in  my  mouth.’  To-night 
during  that  last  hymn  I seemed  to 
catch  the  vision  you  desired  for  me 
— God’s  love  for  me  and  His  need 
of  my  help  to  carry  out  His  plan. 
Henceforth  I make  this  my  decision 
— to  consecrate  a portion  of  each  day 
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to  personal  service  for  others  for 
His  dear  sake!” 

The  man  grasped  her  hand.  His 
face  was  illuminated  with  joy. 

‘‘Miss  Red  way,  thank  God  that 
He  has  enlightened  your  path.” 

“I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you 
for  your  help.”  Her  voice  was  hur- 
ried and  broken. 

“And  when  I am  far  away  in  China 
my  mind  can  rest  easy  about  little 
Ruth  and  Mrs.  Spencer?”  asked  Da- 
vid. 

She  nodded  as  their  eyes  met;  then, 
under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
feeling,  she  sat  down  at  the  piano, 
and  sang  softly  and  reverently  the 
tender  lines  of  the  hymn  beginning: 

‘ ‘God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again ; 

By  His  counsels  guide,  uphold  you.” 

A VV onderful  Organ. 

The  Hotel  Astor,  of  New  York, 
now  boasts  of  the  largest  pipe  organ 
in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Such  an  instru- 
ment of  any  size  is  an  innovation  in 
hotel  fixtures,  and  as  such  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest. 

The  great  organ  represents  all  or- 
chestral instruments,  and  its  many 
speaking  stops,  nearly  one  hundred, 
make  the  tonal  rescources  of  the 
instrument  almost  inexhaustible.  It 
is  in  four  distinct  divisions,  the  main 
organ  occupying  two  chambers  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  ball-room. 
The  other  two  divisions  are  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  “L’Orangerie.” 
Since  the  organ  is  completely  hidden 
from  view  by  the  decorations,  the 
music  comes  as  a surprise. 

The  pipes,  varying  from  thirty- 
two  feet  in  length  to  only  a fraction 
of  an  inch,  are  hundreds  of  feet 
away  from  the  playing  cabinet  con- 
taining the  keys  and  stops,  and  each 
one  is  operated  by  its  individual  train 
of  electro-pneumatic  action.  The 
pressure  of  a key  gives  current  to  a 
wire  that  finds  its  way  through  va- 
rious cables  and  switches  to  a mag- 
net, which  operates  pneumatic  me- 
chanism that  opens  a valve  and  gives 
pressure  to  the  pipe. — Popular  Me- 
chanics. 

Why  Jefferson  Wrote  It 

‘‘It  has  always  been  a curious  puz- 
zle why  Franklin,  the  man  of  ripe  age 
of  commanding  distinction  and  of  ap- 
proved literary  skill,  was  not  selected 
to  write  this  Declaration,  instead  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  only  thirty- 
three  years  old  and  comparatively 
unknown,”  says  John  Gilmore  Speed, 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  “It 
could  not  be  that  Franklin  was  pass- 
ed by  because  he  had  done  everything 


within  his  power  to  avert  the  war 
and  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
for  all  wise  men  in  the  Colonies  did 
all  that  honor  permitted  in  that  di- 
rection until  the  die  was  cast.  No,  it 
was  not  a fear  of  Franklin’s  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  of  the  Colonies — it 
was  probably  the  fear  of  Franklin’s 
humor.” 

“He  was  not  only  the  greatest  man 
of  his  time  but  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humorists  of  any  time.  And 
so  his  associates  were  possibly  afraid 
that  he  would  put  a joke  in  the  Dec- 
laration and  passsed  him  by  and  se- 
lected the  lank  young  Virginian  with 
the  freckle  face. 

‘‘As  it  was,  Franklin  did  have  his 
joke,  for  when  the  members  of  the 
Congress  were  about  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration, Hancock,  v/hose  earnestness 
is  expressed  in  the  bold  signature 
which  comes  first,  said  in  his  own 
earnest  way:  ‘We  must  be  unanimous; 
we  must  all  hang  together.’ 

‘Yes,’  replied  Franklin,  we  must 
hang  together  or  we  shall  be  pretty 
sure  to  hang  separately.’  ’’ 


Who’s  Your  Friend. 

Never  worry  about  a lost  friend — - 
that  is,  a friend  who  ceases  to  be 
friendly.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
You  never  lose  a friend.  You  only 
find  out  that  he  is  not  your  friend. 
If  he  is  a friend  to  your  youth,  he 
will  flee  on  the  coming  of  age  and 
wrinkles.  If  he  is  the  fiiend  of 
your  succes,  he  will  flee  at  the  ap- 
proach of  failure.  If  he  is  a friend 
to  your  purse,  the  flattening  of  that 


will  show  you  his  heels  if  he  is  a friend 
to  any  influence  you  may  have,  you 
will  lose  him  when  you  need  him 
most.  But  he  never  was  your  real 
friend.  His  going  is  only  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  rectify  your  judg- 
ment of  him.  The  friends  you  have 
can  never  be  many,  some  three  or  six 
strong,  laymen  or  women  and  the 
rest  are  congenial  acquaintances, 
that  is  all.  Friends  are  the  limbs  of 
the  soul,  we  walk  by  reason  of  them, 
breathe  by  aid  of  them,  work  in  the 
great  strength  of  them.  And  we 
don’t  often  think  of  them  as  friends, 
thev  are  as  hands  and  feet  and  heart 
and  brains,  we  have  them,  we  know 
we  have  them,  and  that  is  enough 
for  life. 


Spoke  In  Strange  Tongue 

Driving  up  to  an  inn  one  evening 
and  throwing  the  reins  to  the  boy  the 
man  of  medicine  said:  ‘‘Here  young 
man  stimulate  this  tired  quadruped. 
Apportion  to  him  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  element,  and  when 
the  aurora  of  the  morning  sun  is 
breaking  over  the  oriental  horizon  1 
shall  reward  you  with  a pecuniary 
compensation  for  your  kind  and  ami- 
able hospitality.  ‘‘The  boy  looked 
blank,  and,  calling  back  to  the  inn, 
said:  Hey,  boss,  there’s  a Dutchman 
out  here,  at  wants  to  see  yer.” 


Perseverance  is  a great  element 
of  success.  If  you  only  knock  long 
enough  and  loud  enough  at  the  gate, 
you  are  sure  to  wake  up  somebody. — 
Longfellow. 


i he  Governors  Proclamation  for  Community  Service  Week. 

( Concluded  From  Page  9.) 

have  grown  to  maturity  illiterate.  1 also  designate  this  week  as  “HOME  COMING 
WEEK,”  when  all  former  residents  of  each  North  Carolina  community  shall  be  asked 
to  return  and  visit  friends  and  scenes  of  other  days,  and  invited  to  aid  the  forward 
movement  in  their  old  home  neighborhoods. 

A general  program  prepared  for  each  of  these  days  is  now  on  the  press 
and  will  be  distributed  at  an  early  date.  I urge  that  these  programs  be 
faithfully  followed  in  every  case  in  order  to  give  definiteness  and  uniformity 
of  scope  and  purpose  to  the  activities  of  the  week. 

With  the  high  resolve  and  faith  that  North  Carolina,  under  God,  shall 
take  a foremost  place  in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  His  gracious  favor  on  the  endeavors  of  our  people,  I call  on  every 
North  Carolina  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  whatever  place,  creed,  party, 
or  station,  to  give  these  days  in  consecrated  service  to  the  community  and 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

Done  in  our  city  of  Raleigh  on  the  29th  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-ninth  year  of  our  American  Independence. 

Locke  Craig, 
Governor. 

By  the  Governor, 

J.  P.  Kerr, 

Private  Secretary. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

There  will  soon  be  a tennis  court 
added  to  our  athletic  field  and  oui- 
boys  will  take  up  this  sport  as  base- 
ball is  going  out. 

Our  fiifty  horse  power  gasoline  en- 
gine, broke  down  not  long  ago,  and 
we  are  having  all  manner  of  trouble, 
in  getting  it  started  again.  We  hope 
to  have  it  in  fine  shape  soon. 

Miss  Bettie  Watson,  a sister  of 
Mrs.  Gertie  Fox,  oneof  the  matrons 
of  our  school,  spent  a few  days  with 
us.  She  made  many  friends  among 
the  boys  during  her  stay,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  see  her  come  again. 

The  popular  and  efficient  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Young-Hartsell  Mill 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hartsell,  presented  the 
school  with  a full  bolt  of  table  linen 
made  at  his  mill.  Such  a gift  is 
felt  and  much  appreciated  by  the 
sehool. 

The  regular  programme  of  work 
and  school  for  one  half  day  each  has 
been  interrupted  to  some  extent  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  our  corn, peas,  and 
a little  cotton  picking  for  our  neigh- 
bors called  for  our  our  full  force  for 
the  entire  day.  The  boys  called  this 
the  vacation  period,  as  they  got  out 
of  school  by  this  reason. 

Concord’s  Home  Coming  Week  is 
highly  praised  by  almost  every  paper 
we  have  seen.  Tho’  the  boys  did  not 
participate  in  the  parade,  they  all 
had  an  evening  off  and  went  over  and 
saw  the  aeroplane  flight.  Such  a 
sight  was  new  to  most  of  the  boys, 
and  they  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We 
thought  this,  the  biggest  event  of 
all  the  Home  Coming. 

The  time  to  garner  the  results  of 
our  summer’s  work  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptionally dry  weather,  this  sum- 
mer, our  corn  and  peanuts  did  very 
well,  and  we  will  have  quite  a lot  of 
stover  for  winter  feed.  The  rains 
of  last  week,  enabled  us  to  begin 
sowing  oats  and  clover.  Our  early 
sowing  of  both  is  making  a nice 
show. 

The  school  was  made  the  proud  re- 
cipients of  two  Globe  Wernicke  book 
cases,  each  case  containing  five  sect- 
ions, with  top  and  bottom,  and  these 
cases  are  to  be  filled  by  the  donors 
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with  good  wholesome  books  for  the 
boys  Who  but  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters of  the  State  would  be  so  thought- 
ful and  interested  in  the  boys  pleas- 
ure and  profit?  What  would  we  do 
with  out  the  noble  King’s  Daughters? 

Mr.  J.  W.  VanHoy,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  officers,  of  the  school, 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  recently 
moved  to  Concord  to  pratice  law. 
The  boys  will  miss  Mr.  VanHoy  very 
much — nowhere  so  much  as  in  the 
school  choir  perhaps.  He  was  its 
leader,  and  an  enthusiastic  one,  too. 
Mr.  VanHoy  carries  with  him  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  all  the  boys, 
everyone  wishes  him  success  in  his 
new  home  and  work. 

Our  machines  in  the  sewing  room 
are  being  kept  busy  these  days. 
We  have  made  one  hundred  and 
eighty  seven  shirts  out  of  the  cloth 
donated  by  Mr.  Caesar  Cone,  of 
Greensboro,  and  we  are  now  ready 
to  begin  on  overalls  and  jackets. 
Our  two  capable  seamstresses,  Mrs. 
Fox  and  Miss  Freeze,  made  a record 
yesterday---twentv  four  shirts  in  one 
day.  This  did  not  include  sewing 
on  buttons.  What  about  this  re- 
cord? 

The  new  rock  veneered  Chapel, 
which  is  being  erected,  is  going  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  artistic  build- 
ing on  the  school  grounds — so  im- 
posing and  substantial  in  appearance. 
This  building  is  the  gift  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  of  the  State.  A fine  mon- 
ument of  the  love  they  bear  for  the 
erring  lambs  along  life’s  path-way. 
Though  the  work  is  slow,  its  beau- 
ty promises  to  more  than  over-bal- 
ance the  swiftness  in  which  another 
character  of  building  could  be  erect- 
ed. We  hope  to  have  it  under  cov- 
er in  the  near  future. 

The  cold  weather,  of  a few  weeks 
ago,  felt  very  much  like  winter  had 
come,  and  it  brought  the  boys  new 
shoes  out  a few  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  It  is  rather  a hard  proposi- 
tion to  fit  our  family  in  shoes,  and  a 
right  interesting  one,  too..  But  Mr. 
Cyrus  White,  the  clever  shoe  sales- 
man of  the  Parks  Belk  Co.  did  it  right 
well.  Only  two  boys  in  our  whole 
family  had  to  wait  for  shoes  to  be 
sent  out.  Ah!  but  such  a measuring 
as  we  did  have  bef  re  the  order  was 
made  up.  The  faces  of  the  two 
small  boys,  who  could  not  be  fitted 
with  the  first  lot  of  shoes,  looked  as 
sad,  and  cold  as  the  cold  damp  wea- 
ther felt.  Shoes  of  the  same  kind 
soon  brought  smiles  and  normal 
looks  to  the  faces  of  the  youngsters. 


THIRTEEN 

What  Life  Means  to  Me. 

Life  means  to  me  a very  sharp 
race  with  time  for  happiness,  which 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  all  those 
faculties  put  most  to  use  in  the  doing 
of  best  work. 

The  here  and  the  noware  all  I can 
be  sure  of,  and  I must  plan  to  utilize 
every  hour  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
want  to  love  and  to  be  loved;  I want 
to  work  and  play;  I want  to  build  the 
best  1 can  with  the  materials  I have. 

I once  told  Mr.  Maxim,  when  he 
was  complaining  about  something 
gone  awry,  “If  you  are  not  happy 
now,  you  never  will  be.”  He  has 
taken  his  revenge  by  springing  this 
sentence  on  me  whenever  I am  worry- 
ing or  fretting,  and  it  always  does  me 
good.  Since  we  cannot  control  the 
past  I do  not  believe  in  regrets.  We 
should  use  our  mistakes  to  shape  the 
future,  and  today  is  the  future  of 
yesterday. 

Most  of  us  are  too  apt  to  forget 
to  be  thankful  that  we  are  alive  and 
well  and  able  to  work.  After  all, 
what  more  can  we  ask?  Who  was 
it  that  said,  “Half  the  joy  of  life  is 
in  little  things  taken  on  the  run?” 

To  my  mind  the  helpfulest  little 
aphorism  I have  ever  seen  is  this  one, 
which  I keep  always  on  the  wall  of 
my  own  sanctum:  “Find  your  happi- 
ness in  your  work,  for  it  is  the  only 
real  happiness  you  will  ever  know.’’ 

It  is  in  our  work,  more  than  in 
anything  else  that  we  are  able  to 
express  ourselves.  This  still  holds 
true,  even  though  by  environment 
our  work  may  be  more  restricted, 
more  mechanical,  less  constructive 
and  less  world-moving  than  that  of 
which  we  feel  we  are  worthy  and 
capable. — N.  Y.  Press. 

Belief  in  Self. 

Have  you  failed  in  what  you  had 
most  set  your  heart  on? 

Did  you  rely  on  some  one’s  prom- 
ise, only  to  find  it  broken? 

Have  you  lost  faith  in  those  you 
trusted  most? 

Well,  even  so,  don’t  be  downcast; 
don’t  give  up;  don’t  lose  hope  and 
faith. 

There  is,  after  all,  only  one  ques- 
tion really  vital  to  you — Do  you  be- 
lieve in  yourself? 

What  if  you  are  in  hard  luck,  or 
poor  and  shabby?  Lots  of  the  best 
men  and  women  in  the  world  have 
have  been  in  that  condition.  Lots  of 
the  world’s  most  useful  people  never 
got  out  of  it.  The  old  clothes  and 
the  back  streets  are  a protection. 
Many  a good  work  has  been  ruined 
because  a man  was  too  prosperous 
to  keep  a level  head. 


FOURTEEN 
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WHY  YOU  SHOULD  VOTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS. 


They  Mean  Relief  From  Unjust  System  of 
Taxation. 

Salisbury  Post. 

Our  readers  know  where  this  pa- 
per stands  on  these  amendments. 
We  favor  each  and  every  one  of 
them  and  believe  that  a failure  to 
pass  the  one  which  sets  out  to  get  a 
just  and  fair  system  of  taxation 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a disaster 
and  set  the  State  back  many  years. 

They  Will  Make  For  Progress. 

From  Statement  of  officers  of  the 

North  Carolina  Farmers’  Union. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  their  a- 
doption  will  make  for  progress  in 
this  State  and  for  the  advancement 
of  our  farming  interest  and  all  other 
worthy  interest  in  the  State.  We 
remind  the  people  especially  that  the 
taxation  amendments  does  not  pledge 
the  people  to  any  plan,  but  simply 
sets  free  our  people  to  work  out  nec- 
essary reformation  in  taxation,  while 
leaving  in  force  the  present  restric- 
tions on  rate. 

They  Meet  a Crying  Need. 

Asheville  Citizens. 

The  antiquated  document  which 
does  duty  for  the  State  Constitution 
might  have  carried  other  amend- 
ments in  addition  to  those  now  pre- 
sented, but  certain  it  is  that  those 
upon  which  the  people  will  be  called 
to  vote  in  the  approaching  election 
form  the  crying  need  of  the  hour,  if 
North  Carolina  is  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  and  go  forward.  It  is  known  to 
all  men  that  for  years,  many  years, 
foreign  capital  has  balked  at  coming 
into  the  State  because  of  a wholly 
unjust  system  of  taxation.  In  this 
one  respect  North  Carolina  has  suf- 
fered more  than  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  it  is  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions that  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  men  having  the  best  interest 
of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliations,  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  enlight- 
en the  people  as  to  tne  need  of  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

They  Will  Work  for  Simple  Honesty. 

Sanford  Express. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
machinery  more  efficient  so  as  to 
reach  every  man  and  place  all  forms 
of  intangible  property  on  the  tax 
books?  Dr.  Raper  says  (and  we  all 
know)  that  the  uniform  rate  of  tax- 
ation has  proven  itself  to  be  a nota- 
ble failure  in  the  case  of  money  and 
credits.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  allow  the  Legislature  to  make 
a special  class  of  moneys,  credit,  etc., 


with  a rate  small  enough  to  bring 
these  intangible  forms  of  property 
from  their  hiding.  It  will  pave  the 
way  for  a system  that  will  eradicate 
the  gross  inequalities  of  taxation  in 
North  Carolina  and  will  work  pow- 
erfully in  the  interest  of  simple  hon- 
esty. 

They  Will  Advance  the  Interest  of  all 
the  People. 

Wilmington  Dispatch. 

The  amendments  offered  the  peo- 
ple came  as  a result  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  an  able  commission  and 
then  by  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 
They  are  not  partisan,  but  appeal  to 
every  party.  They  were  forced  by  a 
non-partisan  commission  and  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  as  a whole.  They 
are  fashioned  for  North  Carolina, 
not  merely  for  Democrats,  nor  for 
Republicans.  Their  adoption  will  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  all  the  people; 
their  rejection  will,  per  contra,  in- 
jure the  interest  of  all.  There  is  no 
standing  still.  It  is  either  progres- 
sion or  retrogression.  Which  shall 
it  be? 


On  the  Spoiling  of  Children. 

Teachers  are  almost  invariably  the 
object  of  bitter  criticism,  much  or 
most  of  which  is  wholly  unjust,  and 
almost  all  of  which  could  be  avoided 
if  parents  would  take  the  time  for 
personal  investigation.  Most  men 
are  unable  to  get  away  from  busi- 
ness during  school  hours,  and  mothers 
won’t  take  the  trouble.  Was  there 
ever  a boy  or  girl,  not  under  discip- 
line, whose  eye  did  not  light  up  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a parent  en- 
tering the  school  room?  Was  there 
ever  a teacher  who  did  not  welcome 
a visitor,  who  came  not  in  blame, 
but  to  learn  what  was  going  on?  It 
is  ignorance  of  conditions  which  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  faultfind- 
ing. The  real  faults  are  seldom 
mentioned. 

The  truth  is,  we  parents  are  self- 
ish. We  are  neglecting  our  children 
and  trying  to  save  our  own  conscien- 
ces by  blaming  others,  No  matter 
how  much  money  is  spent,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration adopted,  we  are  not  going  to 
try  to  get  very  far  unless  parents 
take  hold  and  do  more  of  their  proper 
share  of  education.  In  reality  the 
the  teacher  is  only  the  parent’s  hel- 
per. It  is  not  wholly  an  ideal  con- 
dition to  have  children  in  school  at 
all.  The  home  is  where  they  should 
get  their  best  education,  and  where 


they  ought  even  now  to  get  the  most 
of  it.  The  school  of  today  is  rather 
a crude  invention  for  accomplishing 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  it  is  of  valne  only  as 
we  supplement  its  work  at  home. 
That  is  where  the  trouble  arises. — 
Exchange. 


The  Future  of  Your  Hopes. 

“Remember,”  an  orator  said  re- 
cently in  a public  address,  “that  the 
present  is  the  future  from  which  we 
hoped  so  much.”  And  that  remark 
holds  a truth  that  optimistic  people 
need  ponder.  For  to  such  natures 
the  future  always  presents  itself  in 
the  role  of  a good  fairy,  dressed  in 
rainbow  color,  bringing  the  desire  of 
their  hearts. 

The  mistake  of  optimistic  people 
is  not  in  expecting  too  much  of  the 
the  future,  but  in  exacting  too  little 
from  the  present.  The  present  is 
the  future  of  your  hopes.  Grapple 
the  instant  with  a firm  resolve  to 
make  it  yield  all  that  it  promised 
when  it  bore  the  name  of  by-and-by. 

There  is  no  calender  that  gives 
space  to  “some  day.” 

“Putting  it  off”  never  discovered 
a continent,  invented  the  steam  en- 
gine. or  built  the  Panama  Canal. 
“Delay”  cannot  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  successful  men.  They 
do  things  now. 

The  Signers. 

Here  is  a matter  of  imformation 
for  school  children  as  well  as  the 
grown-up  people.  Do  you  know 
how  many  signatures  there  were 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
There  were  56.  Of  these  26  were 
lawyers,  8 merchants,  6 physicans, 

1 planter,  6 farmers,  1 printer,  1 sol- 
dier, 1 surveryor,  2 statesmen,  1 Gen- 
eral, 1 sailor,  1 minister  and  one 
shoemaker.  The  oldest  of  the  sign- 
ers, at  the  time  of  signing,  was  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  printer.  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  were  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Edward  Rutledge,  both  of  whom 
were  lawyers  and  each  of  them  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Three 
of  the  signers  were  born  in  Ireland, 
one  in  England,  one  in  Wales  and 
two  in  Scotland.  All  of  the  others 
were  born  in  America.  The  last  sur- 
viving members  of  those  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  who 
died  Nov.  14,  1832,  age  92  years. 
Two  of  the  signers,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  died  on  the  same 
day,  July  4,  1826,  exactly  fifty  years 
from  the  day  they  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 
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THE  NEW  TAX. 

Shakespeare  makes  Portia  say:  ‘If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches  and  poor  men’s  cottages 
princes’  palaces.”  Very  true  in 
most  of  the  affairs  of  this  life  we 
live;  but  in  the  matter  of  taxation  to 
support  a government  we  find  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  laid  down  by  one 
of  the  most  attractive  heroines  con- 
ceived in  the  mighty  fancy  of  the 
greatest  mind  profane  letters  give 
account  of. 

All  taxation  is  an  evil.  It  takes 
from  toil  a part  of  its  earnings  to 
hold  society  in  check.  There  is  no 
conceivable  method  of  taxation  that 
is  not  subject  to  honest  and  logical 
criticism,  for  all  taxation  is  a hard- 
ship, a levy  on  industry. 

Hence  we  have  indirect  taxation, 
such  as  a protective  tariff,  which  on- 
ly disguises  the  thing,  striving  to 
soothe  us  into  the  delusion  that  a tax 
is  a staff  and  not  a burden,  that  it 
helps,  not  harms,  that  it  advances, 
not  retards,  and  such  lying  nonsense 
possessed  our  country  for  more  than 
a generation. 

We  got  rid  of  that,  thank  God. 
We  have  a reasonably  decent  tariff, 
but  it  is  still  rather  filthy  with  the 
dogma  of  protection,  which  some  of 
these  days  our  people  will  cleanse  it 
of.  Then  we  will  have  a tariff  like 
England’s,  Belgium’s  Holland’s,  and 
shackles  will  be  lifted  off  our  people, 
our  toiling  masses. 

Here  comes  this  awful  war  over 
yonder  just  as  we  were  putting  the 
Democratic  tariff  to  the  test.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a statesman  like 
Penrose  that  situation  is  ideal.  It 
cuts  off  imports,  and  the  Hon.  Gallin- 
ger will  tell  you  that  to  import  is 
not  only  unpatriotic,  but  next  thing 
to  infamous.  If  that  nonsense  were 
sound  political  economy — that  a peo- 
ple should  sell  every  day  and  buy  no 
day — we  would  now  be  dwellers  in 
tents  and  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild 
varmints. 

Civilization  owes  its  advancement 
to  exchange  of  commodities  between 
peoples  alien  to  each  other.  But 
for  that  there  would  have  been  few 
factories,  and  the  ships  on  the  seas 
would  yet  be  sailing  craft.  Free 
trade  discovered  steam  as  a motor 
and  harnessed  the  lightning  of  the 
heavens  and  made  it  the  servant  of 
man. 

We  always  have  this  question  of 
taxation  with  us,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  a tax  that  some  patriotic 
and  honest  man  cannot  condemn  with 
a sound  economic  logic  and  curse  it 
with  an  accepted  text.  There  never 


was  a good  tax.  Can  you  imagine 
a good  war?  Some  wars  are  not  so 
bad  as  others,  some  taxes  are  not  so 
unjust  as  others.  When  man  be- 
comes properly  civilized,  when  the 
spirit  of  Christ  shall  pervade  the  en- 
tire world,  wars  will  be  abolished 
and  taxes  made  just. 

Well,  here  is  the  most  tremendous 
war  “in  all  the  tides  of  time”  rag- 
ing in  Europe.  It  is  the  heaviest  of 
“armament  ’’Taxation  for  military 
and  naval  expenditures  had  arrived 
to  the  point  that  they  just  had  to 
fight.  It  had  become  cheaper  to 
fight  than  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  armament,  looking  to  th.*  fight 
that  was  bound  to  come  some  time 
or  other.  It  has  come,  and  humanity 
is  staggered. 

It  has  injuriously  affected  our 
country.  It  has  reduced  our  reve- 
nue one  buncired  million  dollars  an- 
nually. We  have  to  make  it  good  by 
taxation  or  by  bond  issues.  The 
Democratic  party  has  elected  to  “pay 
as  we  go,”  and  a bill  has  been 
brought  in  to  raise  the  adequate 
revenue.  It  is  criticised.  Of  course. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a tax  bill  that 
criticism  could  not  shoot  full  of  holes 
— honest  and  logical  criticism— for 
all  taxation  is  hardship? 

For  that  is  precisely  what  the  Hon. 
Gallinger  is,  and  a little  more  be- 
side, for  his  silly  preachment  is  a lit- 
tle bit  suggestive  of  the  hideous 
bloody  shirt,  of  cursed  memory.  He 
talks  about  a tax  on  “northern  in- 
dustries.’’ 

Can  the  Hon.  Gallinger  imagine  a 
tax,  constitutional  in  the  slightest 
flavor,  that  the  North  will  not  pay 
the  most  of?  A postage  stamp  is  a 
tax.  Is  the  Hon.  Gallinger  fanatic 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  more  a hard- 
ship on  the  North  than  on  the  South 
because  the  North  buys  more  post- 
age stamps  than  the  South?  That 
is  precisely  what  he  says  when  he 
declares  that  the  taxing  of  freights 
would  make  the  burden  greater  in 
degree  upon  the  North  than  upon 
the  South — unless  he  is  talking  non- 
sense, as  generally  he  does  when  dis- 
cussing party  politics. — Washington, 
September  21 

What  Every-day  People  Have  Done 

A little  six-year-old  girl  who  lives 
in  Paris  has  been  awarded  a medal 
and  an  annuity  from  the  French  Hero 
Fund.  The  child  deserved  it.  She 
ran  into  a burning  house  and  rescued 
her  two-year-old  sister,  and  then 
went  back  to  lead  out  her  grand- 
father, but  he  dropped  before  he 
reached  the  door. 

Another  woman  down  in  the  coal 


regions  of  Pennsylvania  gave  afresh 
demonstration  of  what  a mother’s 
love  will  do.  Her  name  was  Meza, 
evidently  a foreigner.  Her  husband 
was  away  from  home,  and  when  the 
fire  started  she  was  alone  with  six 
little  children.  Four  times  she  en- 
tered that  burning  house  to  save  her 
little  ones.  In  the  first  three  trips 
she  rescued  four  children,  dropping 
one,  a boy  of  si.  , out  of  the  second- 
story  window,  and  breaking  his  leg. 
Back  she  rushed,  singed  and  half 
suffocated,  for  the  other  two,  but 
the  burning  floor  gave  way,  and  with 
the  two  remaining  children  she  was 
carried  down  by  the  burning  ruins. 
After  the  fire  was  out  they  found 
three  charred  bodies.  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  or  woman  than  this. 
Beneath  the  common  calico  dress 
be:  t a mother’s  heart  of  the  finest 
quality. — Wellspring. 

I Believe. 

I believe  in  being  happy, 

I believe  in  being  good, 

I believe  in  being  busy, 

I believe  in  sawing  wood. 

I believe  in  being  decent, 

I believe  in  being  fair, 

But  I don’t  believe  in  laughing, 
When  1 really  ought  to  care. 

I believe  in  smiles  and  laughter, 

I believe  in  being  brave: 

But  when  stern-faced  duty  calls 
me 

I believe  in  being  grave. 

I do  not  believe  in  whining 

When  misfortunes  come  my 
way. 

But  I do  believe  in  fighting 
Very  grimly  with  dismay. 

I believe  in  smiles  and  laughter 
I believe  in  gentle  ways: 

I believe  in  making  merry 
When  I have  my  merry  days: 

But  when  obstacles  beset  me 
And  the  clouds  above  are  gray, 

I do  not  believe  in  thinking 
I can  laugh  them  all  away. 

I believe  that  worry’s  useless, 

I believe  that  frowns  are  worse, 

I believe  that  it  is  idle 

For  a man  to  rail  and  curse, 

But  when  trouble  I am  facing 
I believe  in  “bucking  in’’ 

With  the  strength  the  Lord  has 
given 

Putting  up  a fight  to  win. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Willie--“Paw,  what  is  an  al- 
truist?” 

Paw---“An  altruist  is  a man  who 
is  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment is  run  and  the  way  the  ball 
team  is  managed,  my  son.”-— Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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The  Police  Dogs  of  Europe. 

Dogs  have  been  used  in  warfare 
from  time  immemorial.  Plutarch 
and  Pliny  both  mention  war  dogs  in 
their  writings.  Xenophon  speaks  of 
Spartan  dogs  that  wore  great  spiked 
collars  and  sought  out  the  enemy 
much  as  bloodhounds  have  been 
taught  to  do  in  more  modern  times. 
In  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  war, 
dogs  were  employed  with  most  grati- 
fying results  both  in  the  scouting 
and  ambulance  service. 

The  dog  has  now  appeared  as  a 
policeman  as  well  as  a warrior.  The 
idea  of  training  dogs  for  police  ser- 
vice was  first  suggested  about  ten 
years  ago  by  the  officers  of  the 
Austrian  constabulary.  They  said, 
“The  dog  should,  above  all  things, 
be  a faithful,  ever-watchful,  and  at- 
tentive companion  to  the  constable 
on  his  arduous  official  rounds,  a com- 
panion gifted  with  senses  far  more 
actue  than  those  of  his  master.”  To- 
day in  Austria,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many dogs  are  a recognized  factor  in 
the  police  service.  In  the  latter 
country  alone  there  are  almost  five 
hundred  police  departments  that 
keep  dogs  for  assistants.  Moreover, 
an  association  in  the  interests  of 
such  animals  has  been  formed,  en- 
rolling more  than  fifteen  hundred 
members.  The  police  of  the  city  of 
Paris  have  now  over  one  hundred 
trained  dogs  attached  to  their  force, 
and  the  night  prowlers  of  that  gay 
metropolis  have  already  found  in 
them  a formidable  element  of  ter- 
ror. In  a recent  raid  upon  a dan- 
gerous and  wicked  quarter  of  the 
city  all  exits  were  guarded  by  the 
dogs  and  not  one  of  the  hundred 
criminals  captured  there  attempted 
to  escape.  They  were  huddled  to- 
gether much  as  a herd  of  sheep  is 
rounded  up  and  driven  off  to  police 
headquarters  by  dogs  and  guards- 
men. 

The  training  of  dogs  for  such 
work  is  very  difficult.  Only  a tal- 
ented animal  is  capable  of  receiving 
sufficient  education  to  make  him 
serviceable.  The  systematized  sched- 
ule of  exercises  for  such  dogs,  as 
laid  down  by  a recent  international 
Congress  at  Brussels,  reads  almost 
like  a college  curriculum.  To  select 
only  a few  from  the  many  require- 
ments: The  police  dog  must  follow 
at  the  heels  of  his  master  both  with 
and  without  leash;  must  scale  a wall 
or  other  barrier  of  a minimum  height 
of  two  meters;  must  jump  a hedge 
one  meter  high  preceded  by  a ditch 
one  and  a half  meters  wide;  must 


find  the  hiding  place  of  an  individual, 
some  object  belonging  to  whom  he 
has  been  allowed  to  smell;  must  keep 
a suspected  individual  at  bay  without 
biting  until  the  arrival  of  his  master; 
must  attack,  if  flight  is  attempted; 
must  not  be  driven  off  by  firearms; 
must  follow  a pursued  individual 
through  a house  if  necessary;  must 
refuse  all  bait  or  enticement  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  his  master. 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  arduous 
requirements  of  the  police  dogs.  And 
although  such  accomplishments  seem 
difficult  for  a brute  to  master,  sev- 
eral animals  which  came  up  for  civil 
service  examination  at  the  Belgian 
trials  won  diplomas  for  going 
through  all  the  prescribed  exercise 
with  accuracy  and  intelligence. 

All  dogs  are  trained  to  be  friendly 
with  officers  in  uniform,  but  to  be 
hostile  to  all  men  in  plain  clothes. 
The  persistence  with  which  the  Bel- 
gian shepherd  dog,  the  breed  most 
favored  abroad,  will  stand  by  his 
master  is  remarkable.  Any  civilian 
who  passes  the  policeman  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  if  not  disfavor.  If  a 
man,  during  the  dog’s  training 
period,  pretends  to  strike  the  police- 
man, the  dog  becomes  savage  and 
leaps  at  the  throat  of  the  aggressor 
with  a fury  that  is  fearful  to  wit- 
ness. Though  prevented  by  the  muz- 
zle from  biting,  he  will  spring  again 
and  again  at  his  victim  with  sufficent 
force  to  knock  down  the  most  power- 
ful man.  The  fifty-pound  dog,  well 
trained,  can  easily  throw  the  strong- 
est man  when  on  the  run.  The  dogs 
dart  between  the  legs  with  an  upward 
spring  and  the  man  is  thrown  to  the 
ground. 

At  Ghent  the  police  dogs  begin 
their  work  at  10  p.  m.  and  continue 
without  rest  until  6 A.  m.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  time  they  rest  in 
their  kennels  built  of  brick  and  wood, 
each  dog  having  his  own  compart- 
ment and  being  fed  and  cared  for  by 
no  one  except  the  trainer.  They  do 
not  even  see  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  keep  up  a continual 
barking,  which  would  interfere  with 
their  rest.  The  most  scrupulous  care 
is  given  them,  and  every  detail  of 
their  diet  is  regulated  with  exactness. 

In  Europe  the  service  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  being  gradually  extended  and  per- 
fected. The  dog  is  recognized  as 
being  a valuable  fist  on  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  country,  too,  the  idea  will  be 
generally  adopted.  We  may  find  in 
this  noble  animal  not  only  a faithful 
friend  to  good  men,  but  a power  in 
keel  ling  the  peace  and  a terror  to 
evildoers.— Onward. 


What  to  do  With  Ourselves. 

It  will  do  as  much  good  to  set 
down  in  our  tablets  that  to  speak 
evil  of  ourselves  in  any  particular  al- 
ways lowers  us  in  the  estimation  of 
sensible  people.  They  immediatly 
conclude  that  we  are  vain  or  weak, 
and  in  any  case  small. 

A vain  man  likes  to  talk  about  him- 
self good  or  bad:  a modest  man  does 
not  talk  of  himself  at  all. 

To  forget  and  to  ignore  self  is  not 
only  the  first  requisite  to  greatness 
but  it  is  the  secret  of  being  pleas- 
ing to  others.  It  is  a fountain  of 
courtesy,  and  quietness.  It  is  the 
source  of  genuine  popularity.  Too 
much  self  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
not  liked. 

But  if  we  must  allude  to  own  per- 
sonality let  us  treat  it  as  though  we 
respected  it.  If  we  give  out  the  air 
of  dissatisfied,  self-tormenting,  and 
self-assumed,  how  can  we  expect 
our  friends  to  take  delight  in  us? 

This  habit  of  self -depreciation  has 
its  root  in  a common  and  vicious 
error — to  wit:  that  one’s  self  is  un- 
interesting. The  truth  is  just  the 
contray;  the  most  attractive  things 
about  you  is  your  natural,  own,  pecu- 
liar being.  Nothing  that  you  can 
borrow  or  put  on  is  half  so  good  as 
what  you  are. 

When  the  Creator  made  you  he 
made  something  a little  different 
from  all  his  other  works  he  intended 
you  to  be  you.  and  no  one  else.  If 
you  will  determine  to  be  yourself 
under  all  circumstances  you  will  be 
happy  and  good  and  agreeable  and 
wise. 

You  will  be  happy,  because  the  gist 
of  happiness  is  self-expressing.  Joy 
is  the  natural  acting  out  of  what  is 
in  us.  We  become  miserable  when 
we  try  to  be  some  impossible  some- 
one else. 

You  will  be  happy  because  you 
will  become  acquainted  with  your- 
self, and  you  will  be  amazed  to  fine 
that  you  are  a tolerably  good  sort 
after  all.  You  will  learn  to  enjoy 
your  own  moods,  your  own  tastes, 
and  your  own  emotions.  You  will 
cease  to  be  a play-actor  striving  for 
the  applause  of  the  world  and  be- 
come areal  human  on  the  stage,  just 
living  your  life  and  getting  good 
out  of  it. 

You  will  be  agreeable.  For  no 
one,  whether  it  be  a child,  or  a youth, 
or  a grandfather — no  one  is  so  de- 
lightful to  meet  as  the  person  who 
is  himself  and  acts  himself  and  with- 
out parade  on  the  one  hand  or  self- 
disparagement  on  the  otner. 

Forget  self  and  you  will  have  time 
to  remember  more  important  things. 
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The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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THE  GREATEST  MAN. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  right  with  the 
most  invincible  resolutions; 

Who  resists  the  sorest  temptation  from  within  and 
without; 

Who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully; 

Who  is  calmest  in  storms  and  most  fearless  under 
menaces  and  frowns; 

Whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue  and  on  God  is 

most  unfaltering. 

Seneca. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School. 
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A HINT. 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a day  from 
pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty-five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story — that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us — 
gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
largements. 

ONE  MAN  WITH  BUT  LITTLE  EFFORT 
SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 
STATESVILLE. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Makes  no  difference  if  it  is  cold  and 
dreary  during  some  of  the  November 
days,  it  is  a time  for  sausage- -saus- 
age like  our  mothers  made.  Enough 
said. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY 

Born  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs,. 
Chas.  E.  Boger,  October  30th,  a 
daughter.  The  young  lady’s  pres- 
ence in  the  administration  building 
is  pleasing  to  all. 

OF  COURSE,  JUST  HAPPENED  SO. 

The  Morning  Tonic,  which  the 
Raleigh  News  & Observer 
deals  out  daily  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  column,  gives 
us  in  this  section  a Noonday 
tonic,  but  they  are  always 
fine.  In  the  issue  of  the  9th, 
when  the  definite  declaration 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Amend- 
ments, of  which  it  was  an 
able  supporter,  was  made, 
the  “Morning  Tonic”  from 
Ovid  read:  “We  are  always 
striving  for  things  forbidden 
and  coveting  those  denied 
us.” 

MONDAY  NOVEMBER  16th. 

It  is  believed,  and  there 
be  strong  reasons  for  the  be- 
lief, that  Monday  November 
16th  will  find  a distinctive 
place  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  On  that  date  the  twelve  re- 
serve banks  are  to  begin  business. 
McAdoo  has  faith  in  them;  he  be- 
lieves that  they  will  prove  a boon  to 
the  whole  country  and  McAdoo  is 
wonder. 

Here’s  to  the  success  in  the  ful- 
lest measure  of  the  new  institutions; 
may  they  prove  even  greater  than 
is  prophesied  for  them. 

ONE  CONVERSION. 

Not  a thousand  people  in  the  state 
read,  it  has  been  asserted,  the  clev- 
er declaration  against  the  Tax 
Amendment  by  Chairman  Travis, 


of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The 
average  voter  was  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  causes  of  friends 
nearer  at  home,  and  there  was  too 
much  marking  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  amendment  box;  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  alledged,  the  average 
voter  passed  this  box  by.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Travis  discussion  con- 
verted one  man— he  rushed  jubilantly 
and  shouting  into  print  with  the 
declaration  of  wonderful  conversion. 


WHAT  ONE  DOLLAR  WILL  DO. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  direc* 


tions  and  illustrations  as  a guide  to 
make  a number  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, all  for  one  dollar.  The  designs 
and  drawings  were  made  by  young 
Miss  Hunton,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  L.  Hunton,  the  editor  of 
Young  Folks,  a most  splendid  week- 
ly journal,  full  of  inspiring  articles 
for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  We 
are  indebted  to  Young  Folks  for  the 
use  of  the  illustrations,  and  we  are 
awfully  glad  that  Miss  Hunton  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  of  our 
young  readers  as  well  as  older  ones 
to  make  a dollar  stretch  among  five 
friends — whatever  the  season  or 


whatever  the  price  of  cotton,  Christ- 
mas presents  must  be  made. 


WHAT’S  BECOME  OF  BROOM-CORN? 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or 
perhaps  less,  when  Col.  Wade  Har- 
ris was  nursing  the  Charlotte  News 
into  a healthful  existence,  and  crops 
and  prices  were  not  just  what  one 
could  reasonably  desire,  he  urged 
upon  us  farmers  to  raise  broom-corn, 
intimating  that  somebody  might 
make  a foi’tune  out  of  it.  At  peri- 
ods, since  that  boom  was  started  for 
broom-corn,  the  subject  was  again 
agitated.  Our  good  friend, 
Editor  Hurley,  when  he  was 
directing  the  Concord  Tri- 
bune,revived  the  subject  to 
that  point  where  it  looked  as 
if  certain  farmers  would  try 
the  venture. 

This  is  a good  time  to  re- 
vive the  culture-idea  of 
broom-corn.  It  may  wean 
many  from  the  extensive 
cotton  habit.  But  have  you 
noticed  how  many  people 
have  returned  to  the  broom- 
sedge  brooms?  It’s  a sight 
— necessity  is  the  mother  of 
quite  a number  of  things. 

CORK. 

The  receipt  of  a whole 
boat  load  of  cork,  by  a Balti- 
more concern  recently,  was 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  con- 
gratulations and  came  near  being 
able  to  float  the  situation  through 
which  we  think  we  are  voyaging. 
Tne  most  remarkable— indeed,  start- 
lingthing  about  this  great  load 
of  cork  coming  into  port  at  one  ship- 
ment is  the  amount  of  duty.  To 
unload  that  cargo  of  cork,  the  im- 
porting concern  had  to  pay  into  the 
United  States  treasury  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  thousands  of  dol- 
lars as  a tariff  duty. 

Most  of  this  is  for  crown  stoppers 
for  bottles.  Bottles  of  ginger  ale, 
coca-cola  and  other  sloppy  stuff  that 


AUTUMN. 

The  brown  autumn  came.  Out  of  doors  it 
brought  to  the  fields  the  prodigality  of  the  golden 
harvest,— to  the  forest,  revelations  of  light,— -and  to 
the  sky,  the  sharp  air,  the  morning  mist,  the  red 
clouds  at  evening.  Within  doors,  the  sense  of  seclu- 
sion, the  stillness  of  closed  and  curtained  windows, 
musings  by  the  fireside,  books,  friend’s  conversation, 
and  the  long,  meditative  evenings.  To  the  farmer,  it 
brought  surcease  of  toil,— to  the  scholar  that  sweet 
delirium  of  the  brain  which  changes  toil  to  pleasure. 
It  brought  the  wild  ducks  back  to  the  reedy  marshes 
of  the  south;  it  brought  the  wild  song  back  to  the  fer- 
vid brain  of  the  poet.  Without,  the  village  street  was 
paved  with  gold;  the  river  ran  red  with  the  reflection 
of  the  leaves.  Within,  the  faces  of  friends  brightened 
the  gloomy  walls;  the  returning  footsteps  of  the  long 
absent  gladdened  the  household;  and  all  the  sweet 
amenities  of  social  life  again  resumed  their  inter- 
rupted reign.— Longfellow. 
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sells  galore.  To  meet  a necessity 
and  a demand  another  cargo  is  en- 
route,  and  the  national  government 
• will  get  another  big  check  for  more 
than  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  help.  It  is  by  no  means  doubt- 
ful that  the  coca-cola  habit  and  other 
like  habits  have  such  a strong  hold 
on  their  victims  that  the  victims 
might  be  persuaded  to  bear  the  great- 
er part  of  the  cost  of  the  government 
rather  than  divorce  tnemselves  from 
their  beverages. 

Just  how  much  cork,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  that  cargo  contained  is 
not  made  public,  but  to  stand  a duty 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  of  dollars,  its  value  must 
be  enormous.  It  is  said  that  if  it 
were  made  into  crown  stoppers  for 
cocoa  cola  bottles,  and  these  stoppers 
were  placed  one  after  another  it 
would  extend  around  the  world  at  the 
equator. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

The  stone  work  on  the  chapel  (the 
walls  are  entirely  of  stone),  which 
the  state  organization  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  are  building  at  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School,  is  practically 
completed.  The  framing  timbers 
for  the  support  of  the  slate  roof  are 
going  up  at  a satisfactory  rate.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  struc- 
ture will  on  the  exterior  be  complet- 
ed by  Christmas.  Next  October, 
when  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  meet  in  Concord, 
the  pleasing  business  of  laying  the 
corner-stone,  for  which  a receptacle 
has  been  left  in  a solid  rock,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  building  will 
be  conducted  by  I’he  Daughters  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
state  organization. 

That  will  be  a great  accomplish’- 
ment  of  this  magnificent  band  of 
most  noble  womert — in  fact,  it  will 
be  their  second  large  contribution  to 
the  growth  and  progress  of  this  work 
the  state  has  undertaken  here.  The 
first  work  of  The  Daughters  was  the 
erection  of  a cottage-home  for  thirty 
boys  and  the  officers;  this  having 
been  formerly  presented  at  a state 
meeting  several  years  ago. 

Completion  of  the  chapel  is  near 


enough  in  sight  to  see  now  that  it 
will  be  the  handsomest  building  in 
our  collection  of  buildings  and  in 
attractiveness  and  substantiability  it 
is  all  one  could  wish  for.  We  can 
scarcely  await  the  coming  of  the 
next  meeting  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters, that  band  of  women  that  go  a- 
bout  in  their  respective  homes  re- 
lieving suffering,  driving  away  want, 
furnishing  medicine  and  drying  up 
tears— as  if  this  be  not  enough  for 
their  busy  hands  and  warm  hearts. 
But  it  is  not:  they  are  constantly 
contributing  to  larger  and  broader 
subjects.  We  are  proud  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  women— we 
are  not  beggars,  it  is  just  thrust 
upon  us. 

COMFORTING  PROMISE. 

Among  the  ten  amendments 
offered  to  the  people  at  the  re- 
cent election  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection,  the  seventh,  on  account 
ot  the  situation  confronting  the 
state’s  progress,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. While  we  write,  it  appears 
that  all  have  been  defeated,  certain- 
ly the  seventh,  against  which  months 
ago  evidences  of  opposition  from 
certain  sources  were  visible.  That 
opposition  was  such  as  to  compass 
the  defeat  of  any  measure  not  long 
considered  by  the  people  and 
thoroughly  understood.  Ihe  char- 
acter of  campaign  against  it  was  fine, 
the  work  of  a master. 

But  it  must  be  comforting  to  the 
committee,  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  adoption  of  the  amendments 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  many 
others  who  expressed  their  views  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  and  who 
recognized  a real  necessity  for  their 
adoption,  to  see  that  ray  of  hope, 
that  brilliant  light  that  flashed  across 
the  state  two  days  after  the  election 
and  when  the  fate  of  the  seventh  a- 
mandment  was  in  doubt.  It  was 
not  invisible,  nor  rubber-heeled,  nor 
anonymous,  but  showed  its  source. 
Under  date  of  November  5th,  there 
went  out  from  Raleigh  a special  in 
these  words: 

Judge  George  P.  Pell  of  the 

state  commission  said  to-day: 

“I  think  when  the  returns  are 

all  in  from  remote  counties  it 


will  be  found  the  tax  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted.  There 
is  no  use  for  anybody  to  be  dis- 
couraged, for  the  best  taxing 
systems  in  America  are  found 
in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kansas  which  have 
identically  the  same  constitu- 
tional provision  that  North  Car- 
olina has,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  can’t  do  as  well  if  the 
legislature  heeds  recommendat- 
ions of  the  state  tax  commission 
and  not  throw  them  in  the  waste 
basket  as  formerly.  We  are 
confident  we  can  perfect  as  good 
a system  as  the  states  mentioned 
have.” 

The  paternity  of  this  comforting 
message  to  his  people  gives  a boost 
and  zest  to  the  hope  it  creates.  1 he 
General  Assembly  will,  no  doubt, 
in  the  face  of  the  situation  eagerly 
receive  any  recommendations  that 
eminate  from  the  Experts  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  and  deal  with 
them  in  an  approved  and  acceptable 
manner,  becoming  the  dignified  and 
and  wise  source. 


A GREAT  SHOW. 

There  has  been  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  going  on  in  the  goodly 
town  of  Burlington,  N.  C.  There  is 
a community  interest  there.  Folks 
pull  together  for  the  town’s  com- 
mon good.  You  don’t  find  a man 
there,  who,  having  prospered  by 
the  goodness  of  the  town  and  the 
less  fortunate  and  grown  rich  by 
shrewd  trading  and  doing  the  fine- 
tooth  act  in  all  transactions,  at- 
tempts to  sap  the  life  out  of  the 
town  that  furnished  him  a comfort" 
able  setting  for  working  out  his 
great  success  from  an  awful  small- 
ness and  unknownness  to  a strategic 
position.  He  uses  his  fortunes  to 
make  Burlington  worth-while,  and 
not  to  destroy.  There  are  men  like 
that. 

In  and  around  that  town,  once 
known  as  Company  Shops,  are  to  be 
found  representatives  of  the  best 
people  on  earth.  They  join  in  all 
efforts  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community. 

During  the  last  week  in  October 
there  was  given,  free  of  charge  and 
without  any  expense  whatever,  a 
novel  show  that  aroused  such  an  in- 
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tense  interest  that  visitors,  commer- 
cial and  otherwise,  to  the  town 
could  not  escape  catching  the  spirit. 

Miss  Margaret  Freeman,  an  at- 
tractive and  smart  little  woman, 
who  holds  an  important  position 
with  the  Holt  Granite  Mills  at  Haw 
River,  just  a few  miles  away  from 
and  connected  with  Burlington  by 
steam  and  electric  roads,  came 
to  a conclusion  that  showed  spirit 
and  patriotism.  She  thought  if  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  not  one 
out  of  fifty  would  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a cotton  stalk  and  a 
bunch  of  Golden  Rod,  could  pull  off 
a cotton  show,  wherein  men  and 
women  could  vie  with  each  other  in 
getting  loud  glory  out  of  some- 
thing shipped  in,  why  could  not  Al- 
amance county  have  a Cotton  Show 
from  her  numerous  mills,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  include  a large  va- 
riety of  goods. 

Miss  Freeman  sprung  the  idea— 
she  then  planned  it,  and  the  propri- 
tors  of  the  several  mills  in  Burling- 
ton, Graham,  Haw  River  and  at  oth- 
er points  in  the  county,  did  just 
what  Miss  Freeman  wanted  them  to 
do  —entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing. 

The  Alamance  Cotton  Show  exten- 
ded over  two  days  and  was  held  in  a 
large  room  formerly  occupied  by  a 
moving-picture  show.  Among  the 
goods  on  exhibit  were:  Ginghams, 
silk-finish  Ginghams,  Indigoes,  See- 
a-suckers,  Bedford  Cord,  Denim,  Car- 
peting, Plant  Bed  cloth  and  numer- 
ous other  articles,  all  the  designs  and 
products  of  someone  of  the  various 
mills  in  Alamance  county. 

The  design  of  the  show  took  the 
form  of  a series  of  booths,  eleven  in 
number.  In  some  booths  there  was 
a union  of  several  mills.  In  its  en- 
tirety it  was  a most  beautiful  pic- 
ture, even  without  the  fine  women 
that  graced  the  several  booths. 

Booth  1.  The  Virginia  mills,  at 
Swepsonville,  was  in  charge  of  Misses 
Mary  Freeman,  Lou  Ola  Tuttle  and 
Edith  Correl. 

Booth  2.  Ossipee  Cotton  mills 
and  Hopedale  Cotton  Mills,  at  Ossi- 
pee, seven  miles  from  Burlington, 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jas.  N. 


Williamson,  Jr.,  Miss  Minnie  Will- 
iamson and  Mrs.  0.  F.  Cromson. 

Booth  3.  Travora  Cotton  Mills, 
at  Graham,  was  cared  for  by  Mrs. 
Harvey  White,  Mrs.  Jas.  V.  Pomeroy 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  Scott. 

Booth  4.  Lakeside  Cotton  Mills, 
Elmira  Cotton  Mills  and  Glencoe 
Cotton  Mills,  all  within  four  miles 
of  Burlington,  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
James  Holt,  Mrs.  Banks  Williamson, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Burwell,  Mrs.  Dabney 
Pate,  Mrs.  Chester  Smith,  Mrs. 
Walter  Green  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Mor- 
row. 

Booth  5.  Old  Alamance  Cotton 
Mills  (the  first  mill  built  in  the  coun- 
ty) The  Belmont  Cotton  Mills,  The 
Carolina  Cotton  Mills,  the  E.  M. 
Holt  Plaid  Mills  and  the  Oneida  Cot- 
ton Mills,  kept  house  through  Mrs. 
Lynn  B.  Williamson  Mrs.  McBryde 
Holt,  Miss  Ada  Denny  and  Mrs.  B. 
R.  Sellers. 

Booth  6.  Saxapahaw  Cotton  Mills 
was  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Finley  Will- 
iamson, Mrs.  J.  W.  Menefee  and 
Misses  Ethel  and  Bonna  Williamson. 

Booth  7.  Aurora  Cotton  Mills 
and  the  Gem  Cotton  Mills,  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Lawrance  Holt,  Jr.’ 
and  Miss  Annie  Morgan  Faucette. 

Booth  8.  Holt  Granite  Mills 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  Margaret 
Freeman  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Brooks. 

Booth  9.  Sellers  Hosiery  Mills 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  D.  E.  Sellers. 

Booth  10.  Whitehead  Hosiery 
Mills  and  the  Keystone  Finishing 
Mills  were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Whitehead  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown- 
ing. 

Booth  11.  The  Daisy  Hosiery 
Mills  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
May. 

All  of  these  patronesses,  fine,  ele- 
gant women,  were  dressed  out  and 
and  out  in  products  of  these  mills. 
Hats,  ties,  sashes,  skirts,  stockings 
&c.  &c.,  and  yet  &c.  A prettier  pic- 
ture could  not  be  found,  if  ar- 
tists of  note  had  the  storehouse  of 
silks  to  draw  from  and  had  these 
women  as  subjects.  Cotton,  though 
a little  shook  up,  surely  was  still  in  the 
ring  at  this  Alamance  Cotton  Show. 

This  article  would  grow  too  long 
to  specially  describe  all  of  the  booths. 


All  were  decorated  out  and  out  in 
the  products  of  the  mills  which  they 
represented. 

The  Booth  of  the  Ossipee  Cotton 
Mills  was  an  actual  miniature  Cotton 
mill  in  operation,  showing  cotton  in 
all  stages  from  the  seed  to  the 
manufactured  product.  And  to  show 
her  patriotism  and  pride  in  the  glory 
of  cotton,  Mrs.  James  N.  William- 
son, besides  her  cotton  costume,  wore 
a hat  of  cotton  fabric,  the  design 
and  beauty  of  which  would  run  mad 
the  hat-loving  women  of  5th  Avenue. 

Travora  Cotton  Mills  Booth  show- 
ed an  elderly  woman,  clad  in  cotton 
goods,  sitting  patiently  at  her  task 
of  carding  and  spinning.  She  used 
a spinning  wheel  that  she  had  used 
years  and  years  ago.  This  lady  was 
Mrs.  Bailiff,  of  Graham,  and  the  in- 
terest she  enlisted  from  the  hundreds 
that  saw  this  method  of  the  old  days 
for  their  first  time  furnished  an  en- 
thusiasm to  the  operator  of  that 
spinning  wheel  the  like  of  which  had 
not  come  to  her  in  those  when  she 
had  to  do  it  or  go  without  cloth. 

In  the  Booth  of  the  Saxapahaw 
Cotton  Mills  the  patroneses  had 
found  a typical  anti-bellum  old  Black 
Mammy  and  dressed  her  out  in 
fancy  plaids  from  this  mill.  That 
certainly  was  the  time  of  life  for 
that  old  black  mammy  dressed  out 
in  all  that  finery  and  she  felt  “the 
envy  of  all.” 

The  Aurora  Cotton  Mills  had  a 
unique  design  for  its  booth.  It  was 
a cabin,  built  entirely  of  bolts  of  cot- 
ton, showing  windows,  doors,  chim- 
ney— all  of  bolts  of  cotton  goods, 
and  hanging  at  the  window  were 
curtains  that  even  to-day  would  not 
be  unfashionable. 

Sellers  Hosiery  Mills  had  a real 
knitting  machine  at  work,  in  charge 
of  two  young  ladies  who  were  ex- 
perts in  its  manipulation.  It  was 
turning  out  stockings  right  there  in 
view  of  the  many.  To  the  great 
majority  it  was  a marvel. 

Messrs  A.  L.  Davis,  Cashier  of 
First  National  Bank,  W.  K.  Holt, 
President  Alamance  Insurance  & 
Real  Estate  Company,  and  John  M. 
Cook,  Vice-President  Piedmont  Trust 
Co.  were  the  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
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uniqueness  and  artistic  make-up  of 
the  booths.  The  judges  awarded  the 
prize  to  Booth  4. 

During  the  hours  of  show  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Wilson  Orches- 
tra. 

Burlington  has  reasons  to  be  proud 
of  its  first  Cotton  Goods  Show.  It 
was  not  mercenary— it  was  to  show 
the  people,  the  children  and  the  vis- 
itors, what  was  going  on  right  in 
their  own  county;  it  was  an  object 
to  inspire  county  pride;  it  was  more 
than  that — it  was  an  ed  acation.  And 
they  tell  us  that  the  bright,  patriot- 
ic little  woman,  Miss  Margret  Free- 
man, was  awfully  proud  that  she  put 
a suggestion  into  the  heads  of  the 
management  of  eleven  mills  out  of 
the  thirteen  in  the  county  by  which 
they  gave  to  the  public  a free  show 
that  was  great  and  educational 


The  Story  of  a Famous  Hymn. 

Not  one  in  a thousand  who  sings 
the  old  hymn  “Blest  Be  the  Tie 
That  Binds”  knows  its  historv.  It 
was  writen  by  the  Rev.  John  Faw- 
cett, who  in  the  18th  century  was 
pastor  of  a poor  little  church  in 
Yorkshire,  England. 

In  1772  he  felt  obliged  to  accept 
a call  to  a London  church . His  fare- 
well sermon  had  been  preached,  six 
wagons  loaded  with  furniture  and 
books  stood  by  the  door.  His  con- 
gregation— men,  women,  and  child- 
ren— were  in  agony  of  tears. 

Looking  up  Mrs.  Fawcett  said: 

“Oh,  John,  John,  I cannot  bear 
this!  I know  not  where  we  go!” 

“Nor  I”  said  he  “nor  will  we  go. 
Unload  the  wagons  and  put  every- 
thing back.” 

His  letter  of  acceptance  was  re- 
called, and  he  wrote  this  hymn  to 
commemorate  the  episode. — Home 
Herald. 


Kind  Words. 

Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the 
world.  They  have  a power  which 
seems  to  be  beyond  natural  causes, 
as  if  they  were  some  angel’s  song, 
which  had  lost  its  way  and  come  on 
earth.  It  seems  as  if  they  could  al- 
most do  what  in  reality  God  alone  can 
do — soften  the  hard  and  angry 
thoughts  of  men.  No  one  was  ever 
corrected  by  a sarcasm;  "crushed,  per- 
haps, if  the  sarcasm  was  clever 
enough,  but  drawn  nearer  to  God — 
never. — F.  W.  Faber. 


THE  UPLIFT 

FIVE  SHILLINGS  A WEEK 

There  comes  out  of  London,  via 
correspondence  of  the  Associated 
Press,  under  date  of  Oct.  24th,  the 
following  astounding  facts  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  British  soldiers 
and  their  families  by  the  English 
government:  ’ 

Five  shillings  a week  to  the  sol- 
dier’s wife  who  has  lost  her  husband 
in  fighting  his  country’s  battles! 

With  this  exclamation  one  of  the 
leading  London  papers  attacks  edi- 
torially the  government’s  pension 
system  which  it  says  is  due  to  the 
old  tradition  summed  up  in  Welling- 
ton’s assertion  that  his  troops  in  the 
Spanish  campaign,  were  only  “the 
scum  of  the  earth.”  The  war  office, 
according  to  the  writer,  fails  to 
realize  that  times  are  different  now 
and  the  vast  majority  of  volunteers 
are  men  who  in  civil  life  earned  good 
wages  in  factory,  field,  office  and 
shop. 

Indignation  has  also  been  express- 
ed in  parliament,  so  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  some  reform  in  pensions 
may  follow. 

In  the  British  army  the  pay  of 
officers  and  men  is  dependent  on  the 
regiment.  There  is  no  standard 
scale  of  pay  as  in  America.  Com- 
missioned officeis,  as  a rule  receive 
a sum  impossible  to  live  on — about 
$35  a month.  They  must  have  in- 
dependent means,  and  in  the  crack 
regiments,  such  as  the  Scots’  Greys 
or  the  Grenadier  Guards  they  must 
be  wealthy,  with  polo  ponies,  valets 
and  expensive  uniforms.  But  in 
certain  of  the  colonial  troops  doing 
police  duty  in  lands  bordered  by 
savages,  they  get  as  good  pay  as 
American  officers  and  do  not  have 
to  keep  expensive  establishments. 

The  ordinary  infantrymen  in  the 
new  volunteer  army  of  a million  men, 
pledged  to  foreign  service,  are  start- 
ed off  at  $1.65  a week,  clear  of  ex- 
penses. Married  men  are  allowed 
in  addition  separation  pay  for  their 
families  at  the  rate  of  $1.90  a week 
for  the  wife  and  two  pence  a day — 
or  28  cents  a week — for  each  child. 
In  the  county  of  London  they  are 
given  a further  sum  of  80  cents  a 
week  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of 
living. 

Any  married  soldiers  serving 
abroad  are  obliged  to  allot  at  least 
85  cents  a week  to  their  families 
out  of  their  own  pay.  Worked  out 
on  this  scale,  the  lowest  sum  a sol- 
dier’s wife  without  children  can  re- 
ceive is  23  shillings  a week  in  the 
case  of  a warrant  officer,  22  for  a 
regimental  quarter-master  sergeant, 
16  shillings,  six  pence  for  corporal 
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or  private.  If  the  wife  has  four  child- 
ren to  support,  she  will  receive,  on 
the  same  scale,  a sum  ranging  from 
34  to  22  shillings. 

Widows  of  those  who  die  on  ac- 
tive service  receive  from  five  to  ten 
shillings  a week,  according  to  the 
rank  and  pay  of  husband.  But  the 
mass  of  them  will  not  get  over  five 
shillings.  An  extra  allowance  vary- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a week 
for  each  child  is  given  however. 

While  there  are  no  government 
homes  for  old  soldiers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, as  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  certain  homes  maintained  by 
private  charity.  Of  these,  the 
largest  and  most  famous  is  in 
Chelsea,  London.  The  garden  party 
given  at  the  Chelsea  home  for  its 
benefit  is  one  of  the  big  social  events 
of  London’s  spring  season. 

Much  suffering  was  caused  by  the 
government  deferring  the  payment 
of  separation  allowances  to  soldiers’ 
wives  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  war.  Not  until  October  1st  was 
this  money  put  into  the  hands 
destitute  women.  War  office  red 
tape  also  held  up  pay  allotments. 

Mental  House -cleaning. 

Isn’t  it  nice  to  have  the  house  clean 
and  tidy?  There  are  two  odors  which 
even  the  chemist  cannot  improve  upon 
— the  odor  of  a freshly  cleaned  house 
and  of  newly  dried  clothes  brought 
from  a line  in  the  sunshine.  Both  are 
as  nectar  to  the  nostrils  of  the  tidy 
woman.  We  are  glad  house-cleaning 
is  over  aren’t  we?  Now  for  a little 
mental  house-cleaning.  Did  you  ever 
think  that  some  persons  never  let  sun- 
shine into  their  minds  and  that  they 
would  be  ashamed  if  others  could  see 
cobwebs  in  their  mental  attic?  Get 
into  that  dark  mental  corner  and 
brush  away  the  hateful  thoughts. 
They  have  been  here  so  many  years 
they  will  not  be  ousted  easily. 
Thoughts  of  jealousy,  hatred,  self- 
pity  and  selfishness  are  the  mental 
rubbish.  Mental  house-cleaning  is 
not  easy,  for  it  means  something  be- 
sides brushing  down  a lot  of  cob- 
webs. It  means  filling  the  the  mind 
with  the  opposite  kind  of  thoughts 
and  constant  vigilance  to  keep  the 
rubbish  from  accumulating  again  un- 
til anew  habit  of  thinking  is  formed. 
Then  it  will  be  as  easy  to  keep  the 
mind  filled  with  thoughts  of  kindness 
as  of  jealousy;  of  courage  as  of 
doubt.  You  will  be  a different  wo- 
man after  your  mental  house-clean- 
ing. Life  will  be  sweeter,  the  world 
will  be  dearer  and  you  will  be 
braver. — Selected. 
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Shetland  Ponies. 

By  Muriel  Strathmore  in  Young  Folks. 


Not  many  of  us  realize  that  one 
of  the  romances  of  the  animal  world 
is  presented  to  us  in  a Shetland  pony. 

Think  of  a cart  horse,  measuring 
at  the  shoulder  about  sixty-eight  in- 
ches, and  weighing  nearly  a ton,  and 
then  picture  a full-grown  Shetland 
pony  of  thirty-two  inches,  which  a 
man  can  pick  up  in  his  arms.  Bone 
for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  nerve 
for  nerve,  the  two  are  alike,  with 
the  only  difference  that  the  pony  is  a 
little  model  of  its  big  relative.  Why 
is  one  of  them  a monster  and  the 
other  a midget? 

It  will  not  do  to  answer  that 
horses  are  horses  and  ponies 
are  ponies.  The  towering 
giant  that  trots  away  with  a 
load  of  two  or  three  tons, 
and  the  midget  that  ambles 
along  with  a child  upon  its 
back,  both  descend  from  the 
same  ancestors.  The  horse 
is  a great  pony;  the  Shet- 
lander is  a tiny  horse. 

The  noble  animal  that 
draws  the  mighty  load  de- 
cends  from  a line  of  horses 
reared  in,  rich  pastures, 
sheltered  in  warm  stables, 
fed  on  the  fat  of  the  horse’s 
land;  the  Shetland  pony  has 
become  what  he  is  through 
long  ages  in  tiny  islands 
where  food  is  scarce,  where 
living  is  rough  and  wild, 
where  the  weather  for  long 
periods  of  the  year  is  cold 
and  damp.  He  represents 
the  best  horse  that  Nature 
can  support  in  difficult  con- 
ditions. The  Shetland  pony  is  among 
horses  what  a famous  statesman, 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  made  to  ap- 
pear to  an  audience  of  Devonshire 
men.  Lord  John  was  a little  man, 
and  when  he  first  went  down  to 
speak  in  Devonshire  the  big,  burly 
farmers  were  disappointed  at  seeing 
such  a midget.  “Ah,  my  friends” 
said  a merry  comrade  of  the  noble- 
man, “that  is  the  result  of  the  hard 
work  he  has  done.  Of  course,  he 
used  to  be  a fine,  big  fellow  like 
you,  but  he  is  so  worn  by  the  cares 
of  office  that  he  has  been  reduced 
to  the  size  you  see.”  That  joke  is 
a sort  of  explanation  of  the  Shet- 
land pony,  which  has  been  worn 
down  to  his  present  size  by  the  cares 
of  his  getting  his  living  in  the  little 
islands  where  the  struggle  for  life 
is  severe.  If  we  turned  loose  in  the 
Shetland  to-day  a family  of  the 
great  horses  such  as  we  see  in  our 


city  streets,  and  left  them  freely  to 
multiply  under  the  conditions  in 
which  the  ponies  live,  their  decen- 
dants  would  one  day  be  as  small  as 
the  ponies,  unless  the  hard  life  de- 
stroyed them  altogether. 

Now,  those  of  us  who  read  this 
story  may  see  for  ourselves  a marvel 
which  many  of  our  greatest  natura- 
lists have  missed.  We  all  know  that 
the  immortal  Darwin  and  his  friend, 
Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  were  led 
to  their  discoveries  as  to  the  origin 
of  species  from  their  observation  of 
animal  life  in  islands.  But  they  had 
both  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 


world  to  gain  their  impressions. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  same  les- 
sons were  to  be  learned  at  home  in 
the  romantic  little  Shetland  Islands. 
Yet  the  lesson  was  there  to  be  learned 
all  the  time. 

These  little  islands  give  us  our 
special  breeds  of  ponies,  cattle,  sheep 
and  dogs.  These  are  in  structure 
and  nature  precisely  like  the  main- 
land, and  yet  they  are  different,  in 
size  and  in  habits.  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  have  their  special  breeds 
of  cattle.  In  the  Achill  Island,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the 
foxes  are  wild  and  fierce  as  in  the 
days  of  long  ago — becoming  so  bold 
in  winter  that  they  carry  off  lambs 
and  pull  down  a foal  that  strays 
from  its  dam — there  are  dogs  which 
a famous  naturalist  declares  to  be 
nothing  but  stunted  wolves,  exactly 
resembling  their  wolf  ancestors  in 
color,  in  the  shape  of  ears,  and  in 


the  masses  of  hair  along  the  back. 
Food  there  is  scarce  for  dogs,  and 
these  children  of  the  wild  wolf  of 
other  days  have  diminished  in  size; 
that  is  all. 

Then  the  little  lonely  Scottish  is- 
land of  St.  Kilda  has  a sheep  which 
is  like  no  other  sheep.  It  is  a true 
sheep  in  build,  in  the  possession 
of  wool,  and  so  on,  yet  its  hard 
life  has  brought  about  a change  of 
a marvelous  character.  Its  wool  is 
gradually  changing  to  hair,  like 
that  of  a goat.  Hence  we  see  this 
sheep— the  soa,  as  it  is  called — with 
the  fore  part  of  its  back  covered 
with  true  wool,  and  the  hind  part 
clothed  with  hair  like  that  of  the 
goat  or  deer.  But  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands have  a distinctive  farmyard  of 


their  own.  Their  small  ponies  are 
famous,  their  cattle  are  the  smallest 
of  all  cattle,  their  sheep  are  about 
half  the  size  of  the  typical  sheep  of 
the  Scottish  mainland,  and  their  dogs 
are  about  half  the  size  of  the  col- 
liers and  Eskimo  dogs  from  which 
they  are  descended.  In  the  old  days, 
before  Darwin  traveled  round  the 
world  and  Dr.  Wallace  went  to  Ma- 
lay, we  should  have  been  told  that 
the  ponies  and  sheep  and  cattle  and 
dogs  of  the  Shetland  Islands  were 
created  as  they  are  and  had  remained 
unchanged;  that  the  curious  sheep 
of  St.  Kilda  had  always  been  a cu- 
rious sheep,  clad  half  with  hair  and 
half  with  wool;  that  the  little  wolf 
dogs  of  Achill  Island  had  always 
been  little  wolf-dogs.  Darwin  voy- 
aged far  to  learn  the  truth  in  dis- 
tant lands;  we  profit  by  his  teaching 
to  learn  that  what  is  true  of  the  cu- 
rious animals  he  saw  in  distant  is- 
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lands  is  true  also  of  the  islands  near- 
er his  home. 

The  animals  of  these  little  islands 
teach  us  the  great  lesson  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  of  what  we 
call  adaptation  to  environment — that 
is,  securing  life  and  welfare,  gener- 


ation after  generation,  by  making 
the  best  of  the  conditions  about  us. 
These  island  animals  have  grown 
small  and  hardy  on  rough,  scanty 
fare,  but  boundless  freedom,  while 
their  cousins  have  grown  big  and 
strong  with  more  food  better  keep- 
ing. It  is  only  the  same  thing  in 
animal  life  that  we  see  in  human 
life.  The  children  who  have  good 
food,  who  live  healthy,  cleanly  lives, 
flourish  physically  and  make  healthy 
men  and  women.  The  children  of 
slums,  lacking  good  food,  cleanliness 
and  pure  air,  become  puny  and 
stunted.  They  are  the  Shetlands  of 
mankind,  only  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a splendid  open  life  such 
as  the  ponies  have. 

Although  these  brisk,  gallant  lit- 
tle animals  belong  to  the  far  north- 
ern islands,  great  numbers  of  them 
are  brought  every  year  by  ship  to 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Scottish  mainland, 
and  then  sent  by  train.  Many  of 
them  are  now  born  in  other  lands. 
People  who  love  the  animals  of  the  lit- 
tle islands  breed  them  in  their  parks. 

Although  they  are  so  small,  the 
ponies  have  records  running  back 
hundreds  of  years.  For  hundreds 
of  years  the  ancestors  of  these  midg- 
et animals  were  shut  up  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  They  were  there 
before  the  Vikings!  How  did  they 
get  there?  The  Shetland  Islands  are 
a group  of  tiny  islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, nearly  a hundred  miles  north  of 
the  northernmost  point  of  Scotland. 
Between  the  Shetlands  and  the  Scot- 
tish mainland  come  the  Orkneys, 
lying  southwest  of  them.  Away 
due  east  the  nearest  land  is  rugged, 


romantic  Norway,  with  the  port  of 
Bergen  only  220  miles  away.  Now, 
ponies  do  not  grow  out  of  nothing. 
How  came  they  to  be  in  these  islands, 
so  far  away  from  other  lands  and 
other  animals? 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  all  the 


Scotsmen  are  in  Ireland,  and  all  the 
Irishmen  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
long  ago  there  was  an  exodus  of  Irish- 
men to  Scotland,  and  a great  move- 
ment of  Scotsmen  to  Ireland.  Now, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Piets  were 
the  first  owners  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  but  we  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er they  took  horses  there  with  them 
from  Scotland.  The  Irish  were  the 
first  modern  discoverers  of  the  Shet- 
lands. They  sailed  away  from  their 
own  Emerald  Isle  over  twelve  hun- 


dred years  ago  to  the  Shetlands  and 
Orkneys,  and  they  took  their  ponies 
with  them  in  their  little  boats.  They 
were  Celtic  ponies,  reared  in  Con- 
nemara. But  the  Irish  did  not  make 
any  real  settlement  in  Shetland. 
About  a hundred  years  after  they 
had  discovered  the  islands,  however, 
the  ^Vikings  rediscovered  them. 
These  hardy  Norsemen  had  already 


colonized  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  part  of  Ireland;  but  in  the  ninth 
century,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rule  of  a tyrant  king,  they  sailed 
away  north  to  the  verge  of  the  Ar- 
tie Circle,  where  they  found  Iceland. 
A number  of  Irish  went  with  them, 
and  these,  or  the  Vikings  themselves, 
took  ponies  with  them. 

We  can  imagine  what  extraordi- 
nary nerve  they  must  have  had  to 
carry  horses  in  their  little  cockleshells 
out  into  the  unmapped  ocean.  The 
ancients,  who  knew  of  the  Shetlands, 
considered  them  to  be  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  these  Vickings  sailed  a- 
way  with  their  ponies  towards  the 
world  that  was  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ist. Descendants  of  the  ponies  they 
took  with  them  are  still  in  Iceland, 
famous  little  animals,  preserving 
the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  stock 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Dur- 
ing the  Iceland  winter  these  ponies 
are  fed  on  fish  refuse,  and  it  is  ow- 
ing to  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Ice- 
land pony’s  head  has  never  grown 
coarse.  Wild  horses,  of  which  there 
are  still  some  herds  remaining  on 
the  Asian  steppes,  have  very  coarse, 
heavy-jawed  heads,  as  the  result  of 
the  great  teeth  they  must  develop  to 
grind  up  the  tough,  hard  food  on 
which  they  have  to  subsist. 

So  the  Orkneys  lost  their  ponies 
and  Iceland  gained  them,  but  the 
Shetland  Isles  were  never  deprived 
of  theirs.  The  Shetlands  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  under  their  old  V’ck- 
ing  name.  Shetland  is  a moderniz- 


ed spelling  of  the  old  Vicking  word 
“Hjaltland,”  which  means  high 
land.  The  hj  in  Scandinavian  is 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  sh,  so  that 
we  see  how  ll'e  pronounciation  a- 
rises.  The  Vickings  called  a Shet- 
land pony  a Hjeltie,  or  Sheltie,  so 
that  in  speaking  of  these  ponies  we 
are  using  a Vicking  word  without 
knowing  it. 


Leading  Ponies  to  be  Shipped  to  England. 
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During  the  centuries  that  have 
followed  since  the  Shetland  was 
taken  from  his  native  Ireland  he  has 
grown  smaller  and  smaller.  Bigger 
horses  could  not  survive  the  hard 
living  and  the  bad  traveling.  Much 
of  the  surface  of  the  islands  is  divid- 
ed between  rocky  hills  and  boggy 
land.  The  light-bodied  ponies  man- 
age to  scramble  over  the  surface, 
where  big  horses  would  sink.  When 
carrying  a man  on  its  back,  a native 
Sheltie  will  get  up  a hill  on  its  knees. 
Not  that  they  cannot  leap.  In  the 
islands  the  ponies  assist  with  the 
plowing  and  carry  heavy  burdens  on 
their  back.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  born  in  the  open;  they  live  in 
the  open  and  die  in  the  open.  They 
live  on  the  roughest  fare,  the  scanty 
herbage  of  the  islands,  coming  down 


to  the  coast  in  the  winter  to  browse 
on  the  seaweed. 

In  the  very  old  days  there  used  to 
be  hippopotamuses  in  Cyprus  and 
Malta.  They  must  have  wandered 
there  before  the  land-bridge  which 
once  connected  the  islands  with  the 
mainland  of  Europe  broke  down. 
When  they  became  shut  up  in  the  is- 
lands the  hipoppotamusesgrew  small- 
er and  smaller  until  they  dwindled 
to  the  size  of  pigs.  Then  they  died 
out.  The  Shelties  have  dwindled  in 
size  until  now  they  are  the  smallest 
horses  in  the  world.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  die  out.  If  they  have 
grown  small  in  body,  they  have  grown 
large  in  brain,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  breed  of  horses 
more  intelligent,  more  teachable, 
more  lovable  than  the  good  little 


Shelties.  Want  and  privation  have 
sharpened  their  wits.  The  weaklings 
and  the  stupid  ones  have  perished; 
the  best,  the  cleverest,  the  hardiest 
have  survived,  and  to-day  we  have 
in  them  a race  of  little  horses  which, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  can  bear 
more  fatigue  and  endure  rougher 
usage  than  any  other  form  of  domes- 
tic animal  in  existence.  There  is  no 
more  useful  little  animal  alive,  per- 
haps, “When  I am  in  the  stable  with 
Charlie  and  no  one  else  is  near,” 
says  a great  friend  of  these  ponies, 
“I  should  never  be  surprised  to  hear 
him  speak.  He  really  understands 
what  I say  to  him.”  She  walks  up 
to  his  side  and  says,  “Beg,  Charlie,” 
and  the  little  beauty  stands  upon 
his  hind  legs  like  a dog.  “Say  your 
prayers,”  she  bids,  and  the  Sheltie 


goes  down  upon  his  knees  and  bows 
his  velvety  muzzle  to  the  ground. 

Shetland  ponies,  once  they  leave 
their  native  land,  have  three  or  four 
possibilities.  They  go  either  to  cir- 
cuses, where  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
or  they  become  the  pets  of  children, 
when,  if  they  are  properly  treated, 
they  should  be  perfectly  happy. 
Given  sufficent  good  food,  but  not  too 
much  corn,  with  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise,  and  never,  never  whipped, 
the  Sheltie  is  in  his  element.  Or, 
again,  we  see  them  at  their  prettiest 
as  a four-in-hand,  drawing  a little 
carriage  in  the  country.  That  is  no 
punishment  to  them,  for  they  are 
very  strong.  A good  Shetland,  if 
we  examine  it  carefully,  is  found 
to  resemble  a tiny  shire  horse  in  the 
build  of  the  body,  but  with  beauti- 


ful fine  legs,  like  those  of  a little 
Arab  steed. 

These  qualities  give  them  strength 
and  speed,  and  they  are  built  to  last. 
A Shetland  Islander  at  home  does  not 
consider  his  pony  really  grown  up 
until  it  is  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
then  he  expects  it  to  work  for  him 
quite  twenty  years.  Full-grown, 
the  ponies  vary  between  just  over 
thirty  inches  to  forty-four  inches  in 
hight  at  the  withers — where  the 
neck  joins  the  back.  If  they  are 
more  than  forty-four  inches  high, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  real  Shet- 
landers. They  are  not  very  dear,  un- 
less those  with  long  pedigrees  be 
bought.  The  small  ones  can  never 
be  cheap,  for  although  few  people 
realize  it,  the  Shetland  ponies  are 
part  of  the  backbone  of  Britain’s 
wealth. 

If  it  were  not  for  Shet 
land  ponies  English  coal 
mines  could  never  have  been 
developed,  and  where  would 
the  greatness  of  England 
have  been  then?  There  are 
about  three  thousand  col- 
lieries in  England,  and  it  is 
sad  to  remember  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  hor- 
ses are  used — and  were  the 
only  means  available  before 
the  days  of  electricity — for 
hauling  the  coal  along  the 
galleries  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  shaft.  The  galleries 
along  which  the  little  coal- 
trucks  run  are  so  low  that 
in  most  cases  only  Shetland 
ponies  can  walk  there.  For 
generations  these  lovely  lit- 
tle animals  have  been  toiling 
down  in  the  mines.  They 
are  doing  so  today,  and  will 
continue  the  terrible  work 
so  long  as  a coal  is  mined  in 
collieries  where  the  conditions  make 
it  unsafe  to  use  electric  power.  There 
is  a constant  demand  for  Shelties  for 
the  mines,  and  the  smaller  they  are 
the  better  they  are  for  mining  work, 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  are 
strong.  That  is  why  we  have  them 
shaped  as  they  are,  with  such  splendid 
bone  and  muscle  on  such  tiny  frames, 
for  care  is  taken,  where  the  ponies  are 
looked  after,  to  see  that  only  the  best 
strain  of  animals  is  kept  to  send  their 
descendants  forth  among  the  work- 
ers and  pets  of  the  outer  world. 

The  little  friends  of  these  ponies, 
the  Shetland  dogs,  are  the  decend- 
ants  of  Scotch  collies  and  Eskimo 
dogs.  In  the  old  days  the  Scottish 
shepherds,  going  up  to  the  Shetland 
to  fetch  the  fine  little  island  sheep, 
Continued  on  Page  13. 


Highland  Boy  on  Rough  Native  Shetland  Pony. 
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Personal  Purity. 

There  is  so  much  that  corrupts 
which  is  in  the  path  of  every  young 
person  to-day,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
impurity  are  so  baneful,  that  we 
deem  it  most  vital  to  impress  upon 
all  our  young  people  the  importance, 
yes,  the  necessity,  of  keeping  them- 
selves unspotted.  You  can  no  more 
filter  vour  mind  into  purity  than  you 
c.an  compress  it  into  calmness;  you- 
must  keep  it  pure  if  you  would  have 
it  pure;  and  throw  no  stones  into  it 
if  you  would  have  it  quiet.  Old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  should  re- 
member that  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  their  souls  should  pre' 
served  in  their  purity,  for  nothing 
impure  can  have  place  with  Christ 
in  heaven.  Purity  of  heart  and 
thought  is  a condition  of  which  to 
be  proud.  The  dying  words  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Gough  were,  “Young  man, 
keep  your  record.’"— Young  Folks. 

He  who  walks  through  life  with  an 
even  temper  and  a gentle  patience, 
patient  with  himself,  patient  with 
others,  patient  with  difficulties  and 
crosses — he  has  an  every-day  great- 
ness beyond  that  which  is  won  in 
battle  or  chanted  in  cathedrals.-  Dr. 
Dewey. 


INSTI TUTIONAL  NOT  ES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  oar  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Joe  Gardner  was  delighted  to 
have  his  mother  and  father  of  Mon- 
roe vistit  him  last  Sunday. 

Our  sweet  potato  patch  turned  out 
very  well  this  year.  We  expect  to 
get  about  a hundred  and  seventy-five 
bushels  from  it. 

The  rock  work  on  the  King’s 
Daughters’  Chapel  will  soon  be 
finished.  The  next  job  will  be  to 
put  on  the  roof. 

Our  late  arrivals  are,  Dewey  and 
and  Leo  Grumbles  of  Saluda,  Sam 
Barnes  and  Roy  Mumford  of  Wilson, 
David  Perrill  of  Lexington,  and 
Randolph  White  of  High  Point. 

The  boys  of  the  Training  School 
beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Concord  Public  Library  in  sending 
to  us  the  lot  of  nice  sandwiches  which 
supplemented  the  enjoyment  of  our 
evening  meal  immensely.  Please  ac- 
cept our  hearty  thanks. 

These  brisk,  cold  mornings  as  we 
go  out  to  our  work  and  see  the  saucy 
turkeys  gobbling  and  strutting  all 
over  the  campus,  reminds  us  that 
Thanksgiving  is  not  far  off.  We  are 
going  to  have  all  the  turkey  meat 
we  need  this  year  for  both  our 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 

The  weather  gossips  say  that  the 
frost  we  had  last  Monday  night  was 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  this  section  for  the  first  frost  of 
the  season.  We  can  not  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  the  above  state- 
ment, but  we  do  know  that  Mr.  Fish- 
er’s lower  lip  hung  mighty  low  when 
he  came  out  Tuesday  morning  and 
found  all  the  flowers  on  the  campus 
had  been  killed. 

We  were  very  much  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  loss  by  fire  of  a 
dwelling  on  the  farm  of  our  es- 
teemed editor,  Mr.  Cook.  These 
things  come  to  us  as  a part  of  the 
life  here  and  they  are  supposed  to 
bear  some  good  along  with  the  sor- 
rows, troubles  and  worries  that  they 
bring.  It  is  our  wish  that  the  loss 
of  our  editor  may  be  recompensed 
by  good  of  which  he  may  not  be 
aware  now. 

Peanuts!  All  manner  of  peanuts! 
We  are  expecting  to  garner  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of 
them.  They  are  being  gathered, 


washed  and  the  best  ones  are  being 
stored  away  for  holiday  luxuries. 
The  ones  that  would  be  likely  to 
damage  if  stored  away  are  being 
handed  out  to  the  boys.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  see  seventy-seven  boys 
standing  in  a bunch  all  eating,  and 
some  playing  Jack-in-t’ne-bush. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  work  does  not  stop  at 
the  door  of  The  Uplift  office.  Al- 
though he  is  director  of  the  printing 
department;  he  finds  time  to  look 
after  the  floral  department  at  the 
institution.  Recently  he  put  the 
green-house  in  order  for  the  winter. 
Many  different  kinds  of  bulbs  and 
cuttings  have  been  planted.  If  he 
has  good  luck  with  his  plants,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will,  we  will  have  more  flow- 
ers next  year  than  we  have  ever  had 
before. 

An  auditor  for  the  State  Board  of 
Internal  Improvements,  Mr.  B.  A. 
McKinney  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  here 
checking  the  School’s  accounts.  He 
has  had  quite  a lot  of  experience  in 
this  work  in  the  State,  having 
checked  the  accounts  of  the  State 
University,  the  A & M College,  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morganton,  and 
the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-mind- 
ed at  Kinston.  Mr.  McKinney  is 
making  himself  at  home  among  us 
and  begins  to  look  like  one  of  the 
Training  School  officers  as  he  passes 
back  and  forth  on  the  campus. 

The  boys  in  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
Cottage  organized  a literary  society 
several  months  ago,  and  when  search- 
ing for  a name  they  decided  to  call  it 
after  some  great  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  school;  so  they  named  it  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Ceasar  Cone  of  Greens- 
hore.  Mr.  Cone  has  shown  his  interest 
and  friendship  to  the  school  in  many 
ways, — he  paid  the  school  a visit 
last  year  and  gave  the  boys  a talk 
which  they  will  never  forget,  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school  by  furnishing  all 
of  the  material  for  the  work  uni- 
forms, and  last  Christmas  he  sent 
the  boys  a lot  of  fruit.  The  Cone 
Literary  Society  asked  Mr.  Cone  for 
a picture  of  himself  which  could  be 
hung  in  the  Society  Hall.  He  fur- 
nished the  picture,— a large  photo- 
graph in  a walnut  frame.  It  was 
made  in  New  York  City,  and  is  the 
best  picture  that  can  be  made  by 
photo-process.  The  boys  are  very 
proud  of  it.  When  it  was  presented 
to  The  society  several  members  made 
interesting  talks  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Cone  to  the  shool  and 
to  the  society. 
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Uncle  Sam’s  Printing  Office. 

By  W.  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


Uncle  Sam  is  a very  philanthropic 
individual  when  it  comes  to  impart- 
ing information  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  His  principle  is  that  every- 
body is  entitled  to  know  everything, 
and  he  goes  still  further,  for,  instead 
of  waiting  for  people  to  ask  for  in- 
formation, he  uses  every  possible 
means  to  bring  information  to  them. 

The  more  modern  method  of  im- 
parting information  is  by  the  print- 
ing press,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  certain- 
ly up  to  date  in  this  respect,  so 
much  so  that  he  spends  seven  or 
eight  million  dollars  every  year  in 
his  effort  to  accomplish  this.  He 
prints  books  by  the  thousand,  each 
designed  for  some  special  class  of 
readers,  and  he  publishes  fourteen 
periodicals,  seven  monthly,  one  semi- 
monthly, three  weekly  and  three 
daily.  His  books  have  a wide  range 
from  the  abstract  science  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  to  the  more 
practical  bulletins  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  and  the  drier-than- 
dust  reports  of  the  various  bureau 
chiefs.  He  even  spends  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  in 
printing  eulogies  of  congressmen 
who  died  in  office. 

He  carries  on  all  this  work  in  a 
building  that  cost  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  by  the  aid  of  a plant 
in  which  was  expended  nearly  eight 
millions  more. 

Uncle  Sam’s  printing  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  principal  classes,  leg- 
islative and  executive.  Under  the 
former  head  may  be  included  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  information-giv- 
ing publications,  such  as  reports, 
scientific  words,  etc.;  the  latter  con- 
sists of  blanks,  ledgers,  court  pro- 
ceedings, circulars  and  everything 
needed  in  the  work  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  for  his  legislative 
printing  by  setting  aside  certain  spe- 
cified sums  annually  for  each  branch 
of  the  government  to  spend  for  a 
specified  purpose;  thus  Congress  ap- 
propriates $215,000  a year  for  the 
Geological  Survey  to  spend  for  its 
publications.  Executive  work  is  paid 
for  out  of  money  allotted  to  the 
public  printer,  on  whom  the  various 
departments  make  “requisitions”  as 
the  need  arises.  In  tne  cost  of  prin- 
ting for  these  two  classes,  the  ex- 
ecutive takes  a little  more  than  half. 

The  range  of  Uncle  Sam’s  pub- 
lications is  immense,  covering  over 
nine  hundred  different  topics,  inclu- 
ding history,  biography,  military 


and  naval  operations,  education, 
statistics, .finance,  the  tariff,  fisher- 
ies, agriculture,  geology,  mineral  re- 
sources, insects,  immigration,  soils, 
trees,  medicine,  geography,  archaeol- 
ogy, survey,  census,  progress  of 
arts,  and  hundreds  of  others.  Many 
of  the  volumes  are  produced  by 
highly  trained  bureaus,  created  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
information  they  set  forth.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  treats  of 
four  to  five  hundred  topics  everv 
year,  some  of  original  experiments, 
which  have  resulted  in  profits  to  the 
to  the  country  measured  only  in  mil- 
lions. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  great  printing  bureau— the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  most  voluminous  and  by  far 
the  most  costly  of  all  Uncle  Sam’s 
publications  is  the  Congressional  Re- 
cord. which  sets  forth  each  day  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  preceding  day 
in  Congress.  The  bill  for  it  and 
other  printing  required  by  Congress 
for  its  own  use  amounts  to  more  than 
three  million  dollars  a year,  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  bill  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  printing.  The  Depart" 
ment  of  the  Interior,  which  takes  in 
the  divisions  of  geology,  irrigation, 
patients,  land,  and  Indians,  comes 
next  with  an  expense  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a million;  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  with  one-third  of  a mil- 
lion each;  the  Library  with  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
the  Courts  with  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A large  part  of  this,  about  seven- 
ty-five per  cent,  goes  for  wages  and 
the  remainder  for  material.  Uncle 
Sam  is  very  liberal  in  his  payment 
for  advertising,  his  bill  for  printing 
being  far  in  excess  of  what  private 
printing  costs.  He  pays  about  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  the  union  rates 
for  composition  and  press  work  in 
private  employment  in  Washington, 
and  gives  four  weeks’  vacation  out 
of  each  year  besides.  The  only  ad- 
vantage he  gets  for  this  is  speed 
and  a facility  for  having  his  work 
done  at  any  and  all  times.  So  far 
as  fine  typography  is  concerned, 
Unele  Sam’s  office  is  by  no  means 
up  to  date. 

But  Uncle  Sam  certainly  does  get 
speed.  Whole  volumes  with  thous- 
ands of  illustrations  have  many  times 
been  completed  and  turned  out  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  There 
are  altogether  about  five  thousand 
employees  in  the  building,  and  when 


occasion  requires,  the  work  goes  a- 
long  at  lightning  speed.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  is  printed  with  as 
much  promptness  and  dispatch  as 
any  newspaper  in  the  land,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  strictly  censored  publications 
in  existence.  No  pictures  are  allow- 
ed, and  not  even  a diagram  or  map 
can  be  inserted  without  the  approv- 
al of  a Congressional  Committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numerously  edited  publications 
in  existence,  for  every  member  of 
Congress  may  take  a hand  in  editing 
it,  as  the  rules  of  the  printing  office 
give  him  the  privilege,  whenever  he 
makes  a speech,  of  revising  his 
manuscript  or  of  making  such  chang- 
es or  additions  to  his  remarks  as  may 
suit  him,  provided  that  in  case  of 
debate  both  persons  participating 
in  it  must  agree  to  the  change  being 
made.  Members  often  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  printing  office 
in  person  to  look  over  and  correct 
the  reporter’s  notes. 

Years  ago,  when  Dncle  Sam  had 
only  a small  force  of  men  employed 
in  his  printing  office,  they  were  in 
rush  times  often  required  to  work 
far  into  the  night.  Now  all  the  work 
on  the  Congressional  Record,  from 
the  setting  of  the  first  type  to  the 
turning  out  of  the  last  copy,  is  per- 
formed in  a little  over  eight  hours,  by 
two  shifts  of  men.  The  forms  go  to 
press  by  4.30  A.  M.  and  the  last  copy 
must  be  off  the  press  before  5 30  to 
catch  the  mails  which  leave  the  city 
about  that  hour.  A single  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  has  con- 
tained as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages. 

How  Long  Is  A Mile? 

There  are  about  as  many  different 
miles  as  there  are  countries.  Cer- 
tainly a mile  does  not  mean  the 
same  everywhere.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  England  a mile  is  1,760 
yards.  But  the  Irish  mile  is  2,240 
yards  and  the  old  Scots’  mile,  still 
used  in  the  Highlands,  is  1,976  yards 
long.  The  hardy  Swiss  are  content 
to  walk  9,153  yards  up  a Swiss  moun- 
tain and  then  call  it  only  a mile. 
The  Swiss  mile  is  the  longest  of  all. 
The  Prussian  mile  is  8,237  yards,  the 
Danish  2,244,  the  Turkish  1,826,  and 
the  Italian  1,766- — The  American 
Boy. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  pov- 
erty: she  met,  looked  at  it,  often 
even  laughed  at  it;  for  it  bound  all 
the  family  together  hand  in  hand. 
It  taught  endurance,  self-dependen- 
ce, and  best  of  all  lessons,  self-renun- 
ciation.— Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 
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Dorothy’s  Dollar  Christmas 

By  M.  Pelton  White  in  Young  Folks. 


As  Dorothy  Sherwood  brushed  and 
braided  her  hair  for  the  night  she 
looked  dolefully  at  the  invitation 
spread  on  her  dressing  table.  She 
had  received  it  from  her  Sunday 
school  teacher  the  day  before. 

“Come  over  Saturday  afternoon,” 
it  read  in  part,”  and  bring  your  best 
ideas  for  Christmas  gifts. 

“Affectionately  yours, 

“Jeanne  Clayworth.” 

Christmas  gifts,  indeed!  A lump 
came  in  Dorothy’s  throat.  She  knew 
very  well  that  her  father  was  having 
a hard  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  that  there  would  be  precious 
little  money  for  Christmas  spend- 
ing. She  switched  off  the  light  with 
a sharp  little  “ping,”  and  sprang  in- 
to bed,  pulled  the  covers  over  her 
head  and  shut  her  eyes  very  tight. 
No  one  but  herself  knew  that  a few 
salt  unruly  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  thought  of  the  things 
she  wanted  to  do  and  couldn’t. 

Why,  that  very  day  the  girls  of 
the  Sunday  school  class  had  been  dis- 
cussing gifts.  Many  were  intending 
to  make  beautiful  ones.  Clarice  Jones 
said  that  she  was  only  going  to  give 
where  she  was  sure  of  getting  some- 
thing nice  in  return.  That  it  was 
too  much  trouble  to  make  them  so 
she  was  going  to  buy  them  at  the 
Gift  Shop.  Her  mother  was  a dress- 
maker and  did  much  fine  sewing  at 
night,  so  Clarice  always  had  plenty 
of  spending  money. 

Dorothy  was  glad  her  mother 
didn’t  have  to  work  evenings.  Also, 
she  didn’t  really  care  so  very  much 
whether  or  not  she  herself  received 
gifts,  but  the  thought  of  having  noth- 
ing to  give  others  hurt  her  cruelly. 
She  turned  her  problem  up-side-down 
and  down-side-up  and  twisted  it 
every  which  way.  Still  it  remained 
provokingly  unsolved. 

“There  is  One  who  is  never  tired, 
too  busy,  or  too  unconcerned  to  list- 
en to  our  troubles.”  Miss  Claywcrth 
had  said  just  that  only  the  week  be- 
fore, 

Dorothy  suddenly  remembering, 
sprang  up  and  kneeled  by  the  side  of 
her  bed.  When  her  head  again  rest- 
ed on  the  pillow  she  gave  a little 
sigh  of  relief  and  directly  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  quite 
untroubled  and  looked  out  on  a rosv 
sky,  foretelling  a gladsome  day.  At 
breakfast  she  spoke  to  her  mother 
of  Miss  Clayworth’s  invitation  for 
the  afternoon. 


“October  seems  rather  early  to  be 
laying  plans  for  Christmas,”  object- 
ed Mrs.  Sherwood. 

“That’s  so  we  wont  have  to  be 
rushed  at  the  last  and  get  all  tired 
out  and — and  cross,’’  Dorothy  finish- 
ed dimpling. 

Mr.  Sherwood  nodded  to  his  wife 
over  the  top  of  the  morning  paper. 
“There’s  some  sense  to  that  arrange- 
ment, eh,  mother?  The  turmoil  the 
average  home  is  in  the  week  before 
the  holidays  leaves  one  in  no  mood 
to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  Christmas.” 

“Precious  little  ‘Peace  on  earth, 


good-will  to  man’  that  I find  in  any 
of  it,”  complained  Elizabeth,  Doro- 
thy’s older  sister. 

Elizabeth  worked  in  a department 
store  which  catered  to  Christmas 
trade.  The  year  before  she  was  on 
duty  till  midnight  Christmas  eve,  and 
as  a consequence  spent  the  next  day 
in  bed,  too  tired  and  worn  out  to 
even  look  at  her  gifts. 


“I  know.”  Dorothy  generously 
flooded  her  sister’s  plate  of  hot  cakes 
with  syrup. 

“Be  careiul,”  warned  the  older 
girl, “you’re  not  saving  any  for  your- 
self.” 

Dorothy  flushed  guiltily.  “But  I 
don’t  care  as  much  for  syrup  as  you 
do,  dear,”  was  her  excuse,  and  she 
hurriedly  switched  the  conversation 
back  to  Christmas  gifts. 

“Miss  Clayworth  says  if  we  girls 
ask  our  families  and  schoolmates  to 
do  their  Christmas  shopping  early 
and  request  them  to  tell  their  friends 
to  do  the  same  she  is  sure  that  it  will 
do  some  good.  Mr.  Griggs,  -the  new 
superintendent,  is  going  to  speak 
about  it  in  Sunday  school,  and  Rev. 
Abbey  said  that  he  didn’t  consider 
the  matter  too  trivial  to  bring  before 
the  congregation.”  Quite  breath- 
less from  so  long  a speech  she  paus- 
ed, folded  her  napkin  and  added 
softly  for  her  sister’s  benefit: “We’re 
going  to  do  our  best,  Betty,  to  save 
the  shop  girls  so  they  won’t  have  to 
work  themselves  sick  this  year.’’ 

Grateful  tears  sm'ang  to  Eliza- 
beth’s eyes.  “You’re  a dear  wheth- 
er you  succeed  or  not,”  she  answer- 
ed huskily. 

Mr.  Sherwood  relieved  the  tension 
by  pinching  Dorothy’s  cheek  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  have  to  watch 
its  owner  as  he  could  clearly  see  that 
she  was  liable  to  develop  into  a wire- 
pulling politician. 

“You  know,  daughter,”  he  added 
gravely  a few  minutes  later  as  he 
took  a coin  from  his  pocket  and  hand- 
ed it  to  her,  “times  are  hard  this 
year  and  you’ll  have  to  make  a dol- 
lar go  a long  way.” 

Dorothy  thanked  him  for  the  mon- 
ey, promising  economy. 

That  afternoon  on  her  way  to  Miss 
Clayworth’s  she  jotted  down  a list  of 
those  she  wished  to  remember  with 
gifts.  “There  was  dear  old  Grandma 
Sherwood,  father,  mother,  her  two 
sisters,  the  baby  next  door,  three 
girl  cousins,  her  chum — and,  oh  yes, 
Miss  Clayworth  and — but  wait — how 
many  did  that  make?”  She  careful- 
ly told  the  list  on  fingers  and  thumbs. 
“Eleven!  And  only  a dollar  to  spend! 
Why,  that  would  scarcely  buy  each 
one  a —a  cheap  handkerchief.  Well, 
I’m  not  going  to  worry,”  she  told 
herself  severely  and  rang  the  Clay- 
worth’s door  bell. 

Merry  chatter  greeted  her  en- 
trance. 

“Oh,  Dorothy,  do  look,”  cried  one 
of  the  girls,  holding  up  a dainty  ar- 
ticle for  her  inspection. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  pret- 
tier than  this?”  exclaimed  another. 
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“But  this  is  the  cunningest,”  ar- 
gued a third,  and  so  on  until  there 
was  a perfect  babel  of  voices.  The 
girls  hovered  about  a long  table  on 
which  Miss  Clayworth  had  arranged 
her  ‘ideas.”  Some  were  finished, 
others  were  in  the  making,  but  the 
most  were  still  m the  form  of  pat- 


terns or  Christmas  suggestions  clip- 
ped from  papers  and  magazines. 

Daylight  was  fast  disappearing 
when  the  girls  bade  their  hostess 
“good-night.”  Every  eye  was  bright 
with  the  anticipation  of  the  joy  of 
giving.  Even  Clarice  Jones  had  dis- 
covered that  a gift  without  love  is  a 
gift  not  worth  giving.  “Mother’d 
love  these.”  She  held  up  some  bits 
of  mull  and  lace,  “but  she  never  has 
time  to  make  anything  pretty  for  her- 
self. I’m  going  to  surprise  her  this 
year.” 

A few  evenings  later  Dorothy  ap- 
peared just  as  the  family  were  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner. 

“What  detained  you  so  long, 
daughter?”  inquired  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

“Christmas  shopping:  and  mine’s 
all  done,”  exulted  the  girl  happily. 

“All  done!”  echoed  her  father. 

“Yes,  Miss  Clayworth  helped  us 
girls  make  out  our  Christmas  lists 
last  week.  To-day  after  school  we 
had  a shopping  party  and  bought 
our  materials.  You  see,  by  going 
early  we  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  some  late  fall  bargains.”  Doro- 
thy explained  the  last  with  a little 
air  of  superior  knowledge  which  a- 
mused  her  elders. 

“Do  you  suppose,”  teased  Eliza- 
beth slyly,  “if  we  looked  over  the 
sales  advertised  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers it  would  give  us  an  inkling  as 
to  what  our  gifts  are  going  to  be?” 

Dorothy  shook  her  head . “Indeed 
it  won’t.  You  might  guess  the  raw 
material,  but  the  finished  product  is 
‘another  story.’  However,  if  you’re 
so  anxious  to  know  what  we’re  mak- 
ing I’ll  give  you  three  hints.  First: 
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we’re  going  to  the  woods  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon  as  long  as  the  fall 
weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  Sec- 
ond and  third:  Mother’s  rag  bags 
and  piece  bags  are  about  to  be  as- 
saulted as  never  before.” 

“Quilts,”  shouted  Mary,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Sherwood 
family  before  anyone  else  had  time 
to  speak. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

“But  you  said  you  were  going  to 
use  things  out  of  mother’s  piece  bag,” 
persisted  the  young  miss  in  defense 
of  her  guess. 

“Oh,  little  sister,  little  sister!” 
teased  Elizabeth.  “Have  you  forgot- 
ten how  long  it  takes  to  piece  a quilt. 

Mary  looked  uncomfortable.  Her 
mother  had  started  some  patchwork 
for  her  two  years  before  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  blocks  were  still 
uncompleted. 

“I  guess  candy,”  ventured  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  which  caused  everybody 
to  smile,  as  it  was  a common  saying- 
in  the  household  that  each  of  the 
children  inherited  a “sweet  tooth” 


from  “mother.” 

“Candy  bags  are  rather  far  re- 
moved from  piece  and  rag  bags,”  be- 
gan Mr.  Sherwood,  then  slapped  his 
knee,  “l  here,  there,  I have  it.  Say- 
ing ‘rag  bags’  gave  me  the  solution 
of  the  riddle.  Dorothy  is  piecing 
rags  for  a carpet.” 

“You  forget  that  she  only  has  a 
dollar,”  objected  his  wife,  “and  it 
would  cost  much  more  than  that  to 
get  even  a small  carpet  woven.” 

“So  it  would,  so  it  would,”  agreed 
Mr.  Sherwood.  “I’ll  give  it  up.” 

“So  do  I,”  added  Elizabeth,  “un- 
less it’s  Christmas  cards.” 

“You’re  all  wrong,”  laughed  Dor- 
othy. “And  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
you  another  thing  till  the  ‘merry 
Christmas  time.”  She  kept  her  word, 
too.  Often  at  the  close  of  a crisp 
autumn  day  she  came  in  from  the 
woods,  rosy-cheeked  and  laden  with 
bundles  of  mysterious  shape.  The 


Eleven 

Sunday  school  class  met  at  each 
other’s  houses  after  school  and  held 
session  behind  locked  doors.  Mary 
prowling  about  in  hopes  of  surpris- 
ing her  sister’s  secrets  declared  that 
the  girls  put  blinders  over  the  key- 
hole after  locking  the  door.  “But  I 
heard  Darothy  say  she’d  swap  a roll 
of  pink  figured  muslin  for  some  thin 
blue  material.  What  can  she  be 
making?” 

Mrs.  Sherwood  said  she  didn’t 
know  what  Dorothy  was  making, 
but  she  did  know  that  “meddlesome 
Matties”  were  pretty  apt  to  get  into 
trouble. 

Mary  understood  the  allusion.  The 
color  in  her  cheeks  deepened.  “I 
know  it  isn’t  — isn’t  nice  to  spy,”  she 
admitted  guiltily.  “I’ll  not  do  it 
any  more.” 

By  the  middle  of  December  most 
of  the  girls  had  finished  their  gift 
making.  Dorothy  said  she  was  afraid 
she  would  get  into  mischief  with  so 
little  on  her  hands  and  offered  to  as- 
sist the  other  members  of  the  Sher- 
wood family  with  their  shopping. 
Elizabeth  and  her  mother  immediate- 
ly took  advantage  of  the  offer  and 
the  girl  was  spared  the  sin  of  idleness. 
However,  no  one  seemed  overly  rush- 
ed. Mr.  Sherwood  had  remarked 
more  than  once  that  the  approach  of 
this  Christmas  reminded  him  of  the 
good  old  times  when  there  was  a 
spirit  of  happiness  and  mystery  with- 
out the  participants  looking  worried 
and  over-worked.  Even  Elizabeth’s 
employer  made  anew  ruling,  closing 
his  store  at  9.30  the  three  nights  be- 
fore Christmas. 

“Daughter,  are  you  aware  that  this 
is  Christmas  eve?”  asked  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, pinching  Dorothy’s  cheek. 

“Why,  fathtr,  what  a question,’, 


laughed  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

“Well.”  defended  her  husband, 
“I  only  wished  to  remind  Dorothy 
that  she  hasn’t  told  us  the  secret  of 
her  dollar  Christmas  yet.” 


Twelve 

“It’s  plain  to  be  seen  where  Mary 
gets  her  curiosity,”  hinted  Elizabeth 
slyly. 

“That’s  all  right,  father,”  Doro- 
thy dimpled.  “I  was  just  hoping 
someone  would  ask  me  about  my 
Christmas  preparations,  for  I’m  more 
than  anxious  to  show  the  results  of 
my  labor.”  Pulling  the  door  closed 
between  dining  and  living-rooms  she 
raised  a playful  finger  warningly: 
“Don’t  you  dare  peep,”  and  hurried 
up  the  stairs  closeiy  followed  by  the 
inquisitive  Mary. 

From  time  to  time  as  the  minutes 
flew  by  there  was  a patter  of  feet, 
the  soft  rustle  of  tissue  paper  and 
suppressed  “Ohs,’’  and  “ Ahs,”  from 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Sher- 
wood family. 

“All  ready,”  announced  Dorothy. 

There  was  a scramble  for  the  din- 
ing-room. The  first  glance  at  the 
overloaded  table  made  everybody 
gasp. 

“Why — why,  daughter,”  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Sherwood,  her  eyes  bulging 
at  the  sight  of  the  display.  “You 
surely  don’t  expect  us  to  believe  that 
you  got  all  these  things  for  a dollar!” 

“That  and  the  help  of  your  rag 
and  piece  bags,  mother,”  lauerhed 
the  happy  girl.  “Here’s  a memo- 
randum of  the  actual  cost.”  She 
passed  her  mother  a slip  of  paper 
containing  a list  of  materials.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  read  it  aloud. 


Lace $0.20 

Insertion  .20 

Pillow  top  .20 

Baby  ribbon .10 

Yarn .10 

Bell .05 

Tissue  paper .05 

Mercerized  cotton,  blue .10 


Total  $1.00 


When  she  had  finished  she  looked 
at  the  table,  her  brow  wrinkled  in 
perplexity.  “But,  dear,  I surely 
ought  to  recognize  the  contents  of 
my  own  piece  bags,  and  not  a thing 
here  is  familiar.”  She  picked  up  a 
dainty  lace-trimmed  apron  of  white 
swiss  with  green  dots.  “1  don’t  re- 
member of  ever  seeing  this  pattern 
before.” 

Dorothy  giggled.  “Of  course  you 
don’t,  mother.  I exchanged  the  pieces 
left  over  from  my  last  summer’s  pink 
lawn  for  that  dotted  swiss.  It  was 
Clarice  Jones’  idea.  She  said  that 
none  of  us  wanted  to  work  on  mate- 
rials we’d  seen  and  worn  until  we 
were  tired  to  death  of  them,  so  we 
had  a give-and-take  party  and  drove 
all  sorts  of  shrewd  bargains  with 
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each  other.  But,  dear  me,  I’m  for- 
getting to  play  the  part  of  Santa 
Claus.”  She  reached  across  the 
table  and  picked  up  a razor  case 
made  of  white  duck  and  a shaving 
pad  of  colored  tissue  paper  to  match, 
“A  clean  shave”  outline  in  blue  on 
its  back. 

“The  remains  of  a middy  blouse, 
father,”  she  volunteered.  “And, 
oh  yes,  this  step-saver  is  yours,  too.” 

The  “step-saver”  was  a whisk- 
broom  holder  made  of  a square  of 


The  Prettiest  of  Tea  Aprons. 

pasteboard  covered  with  bright  cre- 
tonne. Everybody  laughed,  for  all 
knew  “father”  could  never  locate 
the  whisk-broom. 

“Surely  daughter,  these  are  not 
all  for  me!”  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  eyes 
were  suspiciously  bright  as  she 
fingered  a home-stitched  turnover 
collar  and  cuffs,  a dainty  jabot,  and 
the  prettiest  of  the  fancy  tea  aprons' 

Dorothy  gave  her  an  impulsive 
hug.  “For  the  best  mother  ever.” 
Then  she  pointed  to  a pile  of  heart- 
shaped  aprons.  “Those  are  for  my 
chums,  and  that  green  pillow  with 
‘For  thee  I pine  some,  For  thee  I 
balsam,  is  for  grandmother,  and — ” 

“Guess  she’s  forgotten  us,”  an- 
nounced Elizabeth  in  a stage  whisper, 
playfully  pinching  Mary’s  arm. 

“You  deserve  to  be  ‘forgotten’ 
for  being  impatient,”  Dorothy  teas- 
ed as  she  handed  her  a dressing 
table  set,  consisting  of  scarf,  pin- 
cushion cover,  waste  hair  receiver 
and  hairpin  holder. 

“Hush!”  warned  Dorothy  roguish- 
ly, “the  foundations  of  the  hair  re- 
ceivers and  hairpin  holders  are 
father’s  cast-off  cuffs,  and  you  know 
how  fond  men  are  of  their  old 
clothes!” 

“What  is  the  filler  in  the  hairpin 
holders?”  inquired  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

“Just  odds  and  ends  of  left-over 
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yarns — you  can’t  see  because  the 
crocheted  ends  hide  it.” 

Mary  was  admiring  her  gifts 
which  were  the  same  as  Elizabeth’s, 
only  pink  instead  of  blue,  and  at  the 
same  time  shaking  a white  wool 
doll  made  of  a skein  of  yarn  tied 
with  baby  ribbon.  Tiny  bells  jang- 
led at  neck,  waist,  feet  and  hands. 

“That  doll  rattle  is  for  the  baby 
next  door  and  tnese  are  for  the 
‘house.’”  Dorothy  pointed  to  a pile 
of  holders,  face-cloths,  and  the  fern 
dish  filled  with  dainty  growing  ferns, 
the  roots  of  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  woods  in  the  autumn. 

“A  Merry  Christmas  to  our  Doro- 
thy’s Dollar,’  ’shouted  Mr.  Sherwood, 
and  everyone  began  showering  the 
happy  girl  with  Christmas  gifts. 


It  Might  Have  Been  Worse. 

The  thought  that  “it  might  have 
been  worse”  has  carried  all  of  us 
through  grave  troubles  and  would 
carry  us  serenely  through  all  the 
petty  worries  of  every  day,  if  we 
would  but  let  it. 

“It  might  have  been  worse”  is  a 
consoling  reflection  that  will  apply  in 
any  crisis,  however  serious.  For 
no  single  event  can  represent  all  the 
possible  element  of  disaster.  To  any- 
body in  this  world  there  has  happen- 
ed nothing  that  might  not  have  been 
worse. 

Death,  indeed,  seems  to  exact  all; 
but  it  does  not.  And  the  deepest 
griefs  are  so  deadning  to  the  senses 
that  they  bring  their  own  balm. 

If  we  had  no  trouble  but  the  great 
and  real,  this  world  would  be  a hap- 
py dwelling  place. 

It  is  the  little  worries  that — if  we 
permit  them  to  survive  from  yester- 
day and  anticipate  them  for  tomor- 
row, enlarging  them  through  the 
lenses  of  imagination  and  fear — eat 
out  the  heart  of  hope  and  sicken  us 
into  despair. 

Anyway,  troubles  are  like  ghosts — 
they  are  terrifying  at  a little  distance, 
but  when  you  come  bravely  to  lay 
your  hands  on  them  there’s  nothing 
there. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  real  troubles  are  un- 
real; it  is  only  the  worries  that  are 
real.  The  first  strengthen  and  de- 
velop us;  the  last  depress  and  kill. 
For  the  universe  operates  under  fixed 
laws  so  immutable  that  there  can  be 
no  accident,  no  disaster,  not  actual 
cause  for  worry,  except  as  the  mind 
admits  it. 

“It  might  have  been  worse”  is  a 
good  thought  with  which  to  smile 
them  all  away. 
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Thirteen 


Shetland  Ponies. 

(Coucluded  From  Page  7.) 

would  give  the  islanders  some  of 
their  dogs,  and  fishermen  whale- 
hunters,  coming  down  from  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  would  bring  Eski- 
mo dogs  with  them  and  leave  some  in 
the  Scottish  isles.  Both  the  Scotch 
and  the  Eskimo  dogs  are  much  larger 
than  the  Shetland,  but  a special 
Shetland  type  has  been  produced, 
small,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  animals. 
The  perfect  Shetland  dog  should  be 
only  twelve  inches  in  height  and 
twelve  pounds  in  weight.  Their 
work  at  home  is  to  look  after  the 
sheep,  to  collect  them  on  the  hills, 
and  bring  them  to  the  master’s  fold 
or,  when  the  little  woolly  robbers 
come  down  at  night  to  raid 
the  hay  stack  or  the  crops, 
to  drive  them  back  to  the 
places  where  they  should 
feed.  They  are  very  light 
and  active,  as  dogs  need  be 
if  they  are  to  deal  with 
Shetland  sheep;  they  have 
beautiful  collie-like  coats, 
and  they  have  fine,  intelli- 
gent, pointed  head  of  the 
true  collie.  They  are  only 
now  becoming  known,  but  ' 
they  are  highly  valued  as 
pets  for  their  amiability, 
intelligence  and  faithful- 
ness. They  are  delightful 
companions  for  children, 
just  as  Shetland  ponies  are. 

Nobody  quite  knows 
where  the  Shetlanders  got 
their  cattle.  They  are  as  dis- 
tinct a breed  as  the  lovely 
little  Jerseys.  They  are 
small,  as  we  have  seen;  so 
are  the  Iceland  cattle.  They 
live  on  rough  fare,  as  do  the 
Icelanders,  yet  they  give  a remark- 
able quantity  of  milk.  A good  Shet- 
land cow  will  yield  nearly  three  gal- 
lons of  milk  a day.  They  must 
have  received  much  more  attention 
in  past  ages  than  the  ponies.  The 
ponies,  when  winter  comes,  put  on  a 
mighty  overcoat  of  thick,  shaggy 
hair,  which  defies  rain  and  snow  and 
wind.  But  the  Shetland  cattle  have 
beautiful,  close,  sleek  coats,  and  the 
skin  is  soft  and  silky.  The  docility 
and  gentleness  of  the  cows,  too, 
proves  that  for  a long  time  they 
must  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
kind  men  and  women.  Although 
they  do  not  really  like  to  have 
strangers  near  them,  the  Shetland 
cows  will  remain  placidly  feeding  in 
the  pasture  while  someone  whom 
they  have  never  seen  before  goes  up 
and  strokes  and  pat  them . The  rig- 


orous climate  of  the  islands  has  ex- 
terminated  the  weaklings,  and  Shet- 
land cattle  are  said  to  be  quite  proof 
against  deadly  disease,  tuberculosis. 

There  would  be  a fine  tale  to  tell  if 
we  could  trace  the  history  of  these 
cattle  in  the  Shetlands.  Nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  do  so.  Those  who 
study  the  cattle  believe  that  they  are 
of  Scandinavian  origin.  This  means 
that  the  Vikings  of  old  must  have 
taken  their  cattle  with  them,  as  the 
Irish  took  their  ponies.  It  is  a very  in- 
teresting suggestion,  and  a probable 
one,  too.  There  is  another  sugges- 
tion, not  less  romantic — that  some  of 
the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Aramada, 
which  were  wrecked  off  the  Shet- 
lands, had  Spanish  cattle  aboard,  and 
that  some  of  these  escaped  to  land 


and  lived  to  leave  descendants.  This 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  and  the  Shet- 
land cattle  may  be  of  Viking  and 
Spanish  origin,  with  a wonderful 
place  in  history. 

Expert  judges  declare  that  there 
are  in  Shetland  cattle  certain  pecu- 
liarities found  in  no  other  cattle  save 
those  bred  in  Spain  for  bull-fighting. 
A famous  breed  of  Spanish  cattle  is 
owned  by  the  decendants  of  Colum- 
bus, and  one  wonders  if  these  little 
Shetland  cattle  are  descendants  of 
those  which  lived  in  Spain  when  Co- 
lumbus was  alme.  Columbus  him- 
self may  have  visited  the  Shetland 
Isles  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  where 
the  cousins  of  the  Shetland  ponies 
were,  and  where,  it  is  almost  certain, 
the  great  traveler  first  heard  of  the 
existence  of  the  New  World.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  possible  that  the 


mingled  blood  of  Viking  and  famous 
old  Spanish  cattle  runs  in  the  veins 
of  the  stately  little  cattle  that  we 
find  on  the  top  of  the  Kingsdown 
Hills. 

The  origin  of  the  Shetland  sheep 
is  not  more  clear  than  is  that  of  the 
cattle.  If  the  Vikings  found  them 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  as  has  been 
thought,  they  may  have  found  them 
in  the  Shetlands.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  the  Vikings  who  fled 
from  the  tyrant  king  took  sheep 
with  them  to  the  Shetlands,  and 
that  those  of  to-day  are  descended 
from  that  stock.  They  must  have 
been  there  for  a considerable  time, 
or  they  could  not  have  become  so 
altered  from  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
sheep. 


Time  is  of  no  account  to  Nature, 
but  she  must  have  leisure  for  her 
works,  and  the  Shetland  sheep  isde- 
cidely  one  of  her  masterpieces  in  the 
way  of  fitting  animal  life  to  its  sur- 
roundings. These  sheep  are  very 
much  smaller  than  the  sheep  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  They  are  as 
active  as  goats,  and  climb  where 
even  the  nimble,  sure-footed  Sheltie 
cannot  go  with  safety.  They  are 
fleet  of  foot  and  venturesome,  long- 
horned and  heavy-wooled,  and  they 
are  small  enough  to  fit  appropriately 
into  the  tiny  islands  which  form 
their  home.  Like  the  ponies  and  the 
dogs  and  the  cattle,  they  have  sacri- 
ficed only  size,  retaining  all  the  other 
virtues. 

Such  are  some  of  the  animals  of 
the  iittle  islands.  They  are  interest- 
ing for  their  own  sakes,  interesting, 
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charming  and  fascinating,  but  they 
have  a value  as  a natural  object-les- 
son which  none  of  us  should  over- 
look. They  are  what  they  are  be- 
cause Nature  has  insisted  that  they 
shall  take  this  form  and  size — or  die. 
They  are  an  example  of  the  effects 
of  natural  surroundings.  We  see  in 
them  a tiny  picture  of  one  way  in 
which  Nature’s  laws  work  through- 
out the  world,  and  through  ail  time. 
These  animals,  taken  to  the  islands 
and  shut  in  by  the  boundless  sea, 
are  left  for  ages  slowly  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions  of 
life,  and  by  succeeding  they  show  us 
how  new  species  have  originated  in 
the  past. 

The  Shetland  pony  and  theShetland 
sheep  are,  in  their  ways,  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  kangaroo  and  that  strange 
animal,  the  egg-laying  duckbill  of 
Austrailia.  The  Austrailian  animals 
were  shut  up  in  an  island  continent 
at  a time  when  the  entire  animal 
family  was  of  a lowly  type.  Barred 
from  intercourse  and  protected  from 
competition  with  other  forms  of  life, 
the  animals  of  Austrailia  have  chang- 
ed into  forms  unlike  any  other  an- 
imals in  the  world.  The  animals  of 
the  little  islands  have  made  their 
change  within  the  days  of  history. 

We  see  from  these  two  examples, 
so  different  and  yet  so  alike,  how  Na- 
ture brings  about  her  changes.  We 
see,  too,  how  it  is  that  man  alone  is 
able  to  spread  all  over  the  world  un- 
changed in  form.  He  alone,  of  all 
creatures,  is  able  to  pass  all  barriers, 
to  climb  mountains,  to  adapt  himself 
to  changed  conditions  of  climate. 
In  the  less  exalted  scale  we  find 
great  varities  of  life  occupying  dis- 
tinct areas,  over  the  whole  of  which 
any  member  of  man’s  family  may 
roam.  The  river  which  bars  the 
path  of  the  lion  or  the  monkey  forms 
the  highway  of  the  fish;  the  moun- 
tain barrier  which  the  teeming  ani- 
mals of  the  prairies  cannot  cross 
forms  a foothpath  cr  a tunnel  for 
man.  Rivers  and  mountains,  seas 
and  lakes,  are  his  highways.  Man 
alone  can  travel  over  them  all,  trans- 
porting horses  and  cattle  and  sheep 
for  the  future  to  marvel  at,  as  we 
marvel  to-day  at  the  animals  of  the 
little  islands. 


Out  of  Date. 

“Wasen’t  there  something  about  a 
promise  to  love,  honor  and  obey  me 
in  that  marriage  eeremonv?”  asked 
Mr.  Meekfon. 

‘ ‘My  goodness,  Leonidas.  You  are 
like  some  of  these  politicians  who 
never  quit  talking  about  a party 
platform.” — Washihgtan  Star. 


THEIUPLIFT 

HOW  HERMAN  BOYD  WROTE  HIS 
RECOMMENDATION. 

By  Sarah  N.  McCreery,  in  Young  Folks. 

“I  feel  sorry  for  ,a  passenger  I 
have  in  the  chair-car,’’  the  conduc- 
tor remarked  sociably  as  he  took  a 
seat  beside  the  young  man,  who  oc- 
cupied the  lower  berth  of  section 
two  in  the  pullman. 

“Why?”  Herman  Boyd’s  tone  in- 
dicated very  little  enthusiasm.  He 
was  more  interested  in  the  scenery 
than  in  any  passenger  Conductor 
Nelson  might  tell  about. 

“Because  she  is  sick,”  explained 
the  conductor.  “She  is  a little  old 
lady  of  about  sixty.  She  told  me 
she  is  going  South  in  search  of  health. 
She  looks  so  frail.  1 told  her  she 
should  be  in  the  Pullman,  but  she 
said  the  trip  cost  so  much  she  must 
save  where  she  could,  and  that  Was 
one  place.  1 think  she  will  be  ready 
for  bed  b>  the  time  we  reach  Cedar- 
ville,  for  that  means  a night  and  a 
day  more  of  travel.”  The  train  was 
entering  a city  and  he  left  abruptly. 

Herman  Boyd  looked  out  of  the 
window  again,  but  the  changing 
scenes  had  lost  their  interest.  He 
tried  to  read  and  could  not,  for  his 
mind  kept  going  back  to  the  little  old 
lady  that  the  conductor  had  told  of. 
He  felt  sorry  that  she  was  forced  to 
travel  in  discomfort.  There  was  not 
a berth  left,  anyway,  should  she  de- 
sire one  just  for  the  night.  At  last,  he 
walked  through  the  chair-car  to  take 
a look  at  the  passenger.  She  did 
look  frail  and  sick,  he  wished  there 
was  an  unoccupied  berth  in  the  Pull- 
man, then  the  conductor  might  pre- 
vail on  her  to  take  it. 

After  he  had  eaten  supper  in  the 
diner,  Herman  took  a second  stroll 
in  the  chair-car.  He  walked  the 
length  of  the  car  and  back  a- 
gain,  then  stopped  in  the  vestibule.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  tired  lines  on 
the  old  lady’s  face  had  deepened. 
He  thought  deeply  for  a few  min- 
utes, then  went  back  and  paused  at 
her  chair. 

“Pardon  me,  you  look  tired  and 
ill,”  he  began,  “I  want  you  to  take 
my  berth  in  the  Pullman  tonight. 
There  is  not  an  unoccupied  berth, 
so  you  could  not  get  one  otherwise.” 

The  old  lady’s  face  lighted  up. 
rl  he  offer  sounded  very  tempting,  for 
she  was  more  tired  than  she  cared 
to  acknowledge.  “Oh!  thank  you, 
it  is  a very  kind  thought,  surely, 
from  a stranger,  but  I could  not 
think  of  discommoding  you.  You 
would  have  to  sit  up  all  night,  if  I 
took  your  berth.” 

“I  am  young  and  strong  and  bet- 
ter able  to  sit  up  all  night  than  you, 
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besides  I had  a good  rest  last  night 
and  you  did  not,”  he  returned.  “It 
is  tiresome  to  travel,  at  best,  and  I 
shall  consider  it  a favor  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  the  trip  easier  for 
you.” 

The  sincerity  of  the  tone  impress- 
ed the  old  lady.  “Since  you  put  it 
that  way  I — I believe  I will  do  it,” 
she  replied  slowly.  Somethiner  in 
the  young  man’s  manner  forbade 
the  suggestion  of  making  any  pay- 
ment. “I  want  to  tell  you,”  she 
went  on,”  that  you  look  like  the  son 
I lost  years  ago.  I thought  so  the 
moment  you  entered  the  car  this 
afternoon.  He  was  always  thought- 
ful of  his  mother.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  young  man 
simplj.  He  felt  somehow  that  it 
was  the  greatest  tribute  that  she 
could  pay  him.  “I  am  Herman 
Boyd,”  he  added. 

My  name  is  Raynor — Mrs.  John 
Raynor.” 

“Now,  Mrs.  Raynor,  I will  take 
you  to  the  Pullman.  I will  have 
the  bed  made  up  at  once,  so  you  can 
lie  down.  A man  has  the  upper 
berth,  he  spends  his  time  in  the  smok- 
er, so  he  will  not  be  put  out  by  that 
arrangement.” 

l he  change  was  soon  made,  and 
half  an  hour  later,  the  conductor 
came  through  the  chair-car.  “I  did 
that  old  lady  a good  turn,  when  I 
told  you  about  her.  Several  other 
people  knew  of  the  case,  but  none 
of  them  thought  of  doing  what  you 
have  done.  You  may  be  tired  when 
you  reach  Cedar  ville,  but  you  can 
stand  it  better  than  she  could,”  he 
finished  with  a smile  as  he  went  on. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Raynor 
slept  late.  She  had  just  returned 
from  the  dressing-room,  when  Her- 
man’s cheery  voice  said,  “You  are 
looking  better  this  morning.” 

“And  I am  feeling  better,  thanks 
to  you,”  she  replied.  “I  hope  you 
are  not  worn  out.” 

“Not  at  all,”  he  assured  her.  “It’s 
the  last  call  for  breakfast,  and  I came 
to  take  you  to  the  diner.  I want 
you  to  be  my  guest.” 

Mrs.  Raynor  looked  up  with  a 
smile.  “You  are  too  good  to  me.  I 
cannot  understand  such  kindness. 
You  gave  me  your  berth  last  night, 
and  now  you  want  me  for  a break- 
fast guest.  I appreciate  it  all,  and 
thank  you.” 

“The  breakfast  is  in  memory  of 
the  young  man  you  said  I resembled,” 
he  said  softly,  as  he  offered  her  his 
arm  for  'support,  and  she  took  it 
without  a word. 

Herman  Boyd  spent  most  of  the 
day  with  Mrs.  Raynor  in  the  Pull- 
man. He  liked  to  talk  with  the 
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sweet-faced,  white-haired  old  lady, 
whose  pleasant,  patient  smile  told 
that  trouble  had  enriched  her  nature. 
She  had  been  surprised  that  his  des- 
tination was  Cedarville  too.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  liked  the  South, 
since  a visit  there  three  years  before, 
and  now  that  he  was  ready  to  prac- 
tice law,  he  planned  to  settle  there. 
He  had  chosen  Cedarville  because  it 
was  a thriving-  business  city.  Mrs. 
Raynor,  in  her  turn,  told  of  her  ill- 
ness, her  lack  of  strength,  and  sac- 
rifice it  meant  to  make  the  trip,  and 
of  her  husband,  who  had  stayed  be- 
hind to  look  after  the  little  farm. 

When  Cedarville  was  reached, 
Herman  gave  her  his  card  and  said 
that  the  Victoria  Hotel  would  be  his 
temporary  home.  Mrs.  Raynor 
vouchsafed  no  information  as  to  her 
whereabouts,  and  he  feared  it  would 
be  presuming  to  ask  her. 

“I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness,” she  said  as  they  parted.  “I 
cannot  return  it,  but  I will  try  to 
pass  it  along  to  somebody  else.” 

It  was  a week  after  his  arrival  in 
Cedarville  that  Herman  Boyd  receiv- 
ed a note  from  Mrs.  Raynor  asking 
him  to  call  on  her,  the  next  after 
noon,  at  Palmhurst.  He  consulted 
the  directory,  thinking  Palmhurst 
must  be  a hotel,  but  he  could  not 
find  it  listed,  so  he  asked  the  clerk 
about  the  place. 

“Palmhurst,”  repeated  the  clerk. 
“Why  that  is  the  home  of  Judge 
Franing,  a lawyer,  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Cedarville,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  wealthiest.” 

Herman  Boyd  thanked  the  clerk 
for  the  information,  but  he  was  puz- 
zled. Mrs.  Raynor  had  said  she  was 
poor,  and  she  had  intimated  that 
she  would  live  very  simply  in  Cedar- 
ville. Here  she  was,  evidently,  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  city.  He  was  still  puzzled 
the  next  day,  when  he  rang  the  bell 
at  Palmhurst  and  was  admitted  by  a 
butler  and  ushered  into  a richly  fur- 
nished drawing-room  where  he  found 
Mrs.  Raynor. 

“Mr.  Boyd,  I am  glad  to  see  you 
again!”  she  exclaimed  heartily.  “I 
feel  like  you  are  quite  an  old  friend.” 
She  had  a charm  of  manner  and  the 
refinement  that  fitted  in  with  the 
luxurious  surroundings,  although 
her  dress  was  very  plain. 

“And  I am  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
see  you,”  returned  Herman  most 
cordilly. 

“Now  sit  down  and  I will  explain 
why  I am  here.  I know  you  must 
be  surprised  to  find  me  in  such  sur- 
roundings after  what  I told  you  of 
my  affairs.  I am  surprised  to  be 


here,  too.  I went  to  a small  hotel 
and  registered  as  Elizabeth  Franing 
Raynor — Franing  was  my  maiden 
name.  Well,  Judge  Franing  hap- 
pened to  read  over  the  list  of  hotel 
arrivals,  whpn  he  saw  that  name  he 
hunted  me  up.  I knew  Philip  Fran- 
ing, when  he  was  a lad  and  I a slip 
of  a girl,  but  I had  not  seen  him 
since.  I did  not  even  know  he  lived 
in  Cedarville.  My  father  was  kind 
to  him  and  loaned  him  money  to  get 
a start  in  life,  and  would  take  no 
payment,  so  Philip  says  his  oppor- 
tunity has  come  to  return  that  kind- 
ness. He  and  his  wife  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  speak  of  going  elsewhere 
during  my  stay  in  the  South.  They 
say  their  home  is  large;  there  are 
servants  to  do  the  work,  and  that 
they  will  not  allow  my  presence  to 
make  a bit  of  difference  in  their  way 
of  living.” 

“I  think  that  is  splendid  of  you,” 
remarked  Herman  enthusiastically. 
“You  look  so  much  better  than  you 
did  a week  ago.” 

“And  I feel  better,”  Mrs.  Raynor 
replied.  “I  suppose  one  reason  is 
that  this  kindness  of  my  cousins  re- 
lieves greatly  the  financial  strain 
this  trip  meant  for  me  and  Mr.  Ray- 
nor. The  lines  have,  indeed,  fallen 
into  pleasant  places  for  me,”  she 
said  smilingly. 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened 
and  a tall,  dignified,  gray-haired 
gentleman  appeared,  whom  Pdrs. 
Raynor  introduced  as  Judge  Fran- 
ing. “I  am  glad  you  came  before 
I left  the  house,  Mr.  Boyd.  Cousin 
Elizabeth  told  me  so  much  about 
you  that  I had  a desire  to  meet  you. 
I hope  you  are  favorably  impressed 
with  our  city.” 

“I  like  it  very  much,  that  is,  what 
I have  been  able  to  see  of  it  in  a 
week,”  returned  Herman.  “I  con- 
fess it  looks  like  a big  proposition, 
however,  for  a young,  inexperienced, 
unknown  lawyer  to  gain  a foothold 
in  this  city.  Why,  I never  saw  so 
many  lawyers’  signs  in  a place  in  my 
life.” 

Judge  Franing  laughed  at  the 
frank  speech.  “The  members  of 
the  profession  are  pretty  numerous 
here,”  he  answered.  “What  would 
you  think  of  a partnership?” 

“It  would  depend  on  the  partner, 
but  nobody  would  offer  a stranger 
a partnership.” 

“I  would.” 

“You!”  gasped  Herman. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Boyd,  I would  not  be 
afraid  to  trust  a young  man,  al- 
though he  was  a stranger,  who  did 
as  much  for  an  unknown  traveler  as 
you  did  on  this  southern  trip  for 


Cousin  Elizabeth.  I think  that  kind- 
ness was  an  index  to  your  character. 
I have  been  wanting  a young  man 
as  a partner  for  some  time.  I am 
getting  too  old  to  care  for  all  my 
business.  You  look  strong  enough 
to  shoulder  part  of  my  load.  I 
have  had  this  in  mind  since  Cousin 
Elizabeth  told  me  of  you,  and  I 
think  she  hoped  I would  give  you  a 
lift,”  he  added  with  a smile.  “If  the 
proposition  is  pleasing  to  you,  come 
to  my  offce  in  the  morning  and  we 
will  talk  the  matter  over  fully.  I 
think  Herman  & Boyd  would  look 
well  on  a sign,”  and  the  Judge  left 
before  Herman  could  thank  him. 

Herman  Boyd  crossed  the  room 
and  took  both  Mrs.  Raynor’s  hands 
in  his.  “How  can  I ever  thank  you 
for  this?”  he  asked,  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  that  his  eyes  were 
moist.  “It — it  means  everything  to 
me.” 

“Do  not  try  to  thank  me,”  Mrs. 
Raynor  answered,  “for  I do  not  de- 
serve it.  You  wrote  your  own  re- 
commendation by  kind  deeds  to  me 
It  was  not  what  I said,  but  what 
you  did  that  caused  Judge  Franing 
to  offer  you  the  partnership.” 

And  for  once  Herman  Boyd  could 
think  of  no  answer. 

The  Unreached  Gold 

By  Marianne  Farningham 

A little  time  for  rest 
And  then — awTay. 

There  is  a race  to  run 
Ere  close  of  day; 

A battle  to  be  fought, 

Conquer  who  may. 

High  up  among  the  hills 
The  best  things  wait: 

Climb  on  and  do  not  tire, 

The  hour  is  late. 

The  victor  shall  be  crowned 
At  heaven’s  gate. 

Yield  not  to  sloth;  be  strong, 
Alive,  alert; 

From  effort,  courage,  toil, 

New  strength  derive. 

There  is  no  prize  for  those 
Who  will  not  strive. 

Take  heart,  keep  hope,  go  forth 
On  some  good  quest; 

Be  satisfied  with  naught 
Less  than  the  best; 

Those  who  the  heights  have 
reached 

Have  leave  to  rest. 

Be  not  thou  beaten  back, 
Persist,  contend; 

Aim  at  the  highest  place, 

The  noblest  end; 

God’s  grandest  prize  awaits 
Those  who  ascend.— Ex. 
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A Queer  Praying-Machine. 

By  Augustus  W.  Dougherty. 

Supplications  in  some  manner  or 
other  seem  to  have  been  innate  with 
every  race  since  the  advent  of  man. 
But  the  queer  idea  of  offering  up  de_ 
votional  petitions  by  means  of  machi- 
nery, is  the  invention  of  the  yellow 
Asiatics. 

In  the  region  of  central  Asia  known 
as  Tibet,  one  of  the  least  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  Lamaism,  or  Tibetan  Budd- 
hism. the  larger  portion  of  the  mil- 
lions of  semi-civilized  Mongolian  in- 
habitants being  strict  follower's  of 
Buddha,  and  the  host  of  secondary 
divinities. 

These  queer,  deluded  people  are 
extremely  superstitious,  show  great 
distrust  to  strangers,  and  seem  to 
live  in  continuous  fear  of  displeasing 
some  of  their  deities.  And  from 
terror  more  than  from  love  they  ut- 
ter endless  prayers  and  grind  out  an 
even  greater  number  by  hand  or 
waterpower;  say  their  rosaries,  cele- 
brate solemn  services,  make  various 
offerings  and  give  banquets  to  all 
their  gods.  They  are  often  seen 
waving  steamers  covered  with  writ- 
ten petitions  or  lucky  emblems 
which  the  wind  sends  flying  through 
space;  and  piling  up  numberless 
heaps  of  stones  with  pious  inscrip- 
tions carved  promiscuously  upon 
them. 

The  Tibetans  pray  devoutly  to 
their  Grand  Lima,  and  hold  strictly 
to  the  absurd  idea  that  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  consists  entirely  in  the 
multiplicity  of  times  the  works  are 
repeated.  In  order  to  hasten  the 
process  and  gain  rapid  results  they 
employ  mechanical  means  to  do  the 
praying  for  them.  Prayer  wheels 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  from 
small  affairs  turned  by  hand  to  huge 
cylinders  driven  by  water  or  wind 
power,  are  brought  into  service  by 
enterprising  devotees  of  bronze  idols, 
to  more  quickly  grind  out  their  prin- 
ted formulas. 

The  most  commonly  used  device 
by  the  Lamaist  Buddhists  of  Tibet, 
as  an  aid  to  rapid  praying,  is  formed 
of  a pasteboard  cylinder,  wrapped 
with  long  paper  bands;  and  as  the 
cylinder  revolves  the  thin  paper  rolls 
uncoil,  each  revolution  of  the  wheel 
counting  as  an  utterd  prayer. 

The  long,  narrow  slips  of  paper 
wound  around  the  roller  contain  in 
close  succession  the  written  inscrip- 
tion, “0  the  Jewel  of  the  Lotus. 
Amen!”  referring  to  the  supposed 
incarnation  of  Buddha  in  a lotus 
flower,  it  being  one  of  their  favor- 
ite prayers. 


Since  they  firmly  believe  the  pow- 
er to  produce  effects  is  reckoned 
solely  according  to  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  prayer- 
wheel,  the  devoted  Tibetan  works 
the  praying-machine  by  hand  until 
his  strength  is  utterly  exhausted, 
often  turning  out  little  bands  of  pa- 
per with  these  words  repeated  many 
thousands  of  times.  Then  when  he 
is  unable  to  perform  longer,  and 
feels  like  taking  a nap,  he  arranges 
his  little  spinning-wheel  in  a run- 
ning brook  and  goes  to  sleep,  allow- 
ing the  water  to  drive  the  machine; 
and  as  each  turn  represents  one 
prayer,  a goodly  share  of  his  pray- 
ing is  done  for  him  while  he  is  snor- 
ing in  dreamland.  Often  the  wheel 
is  fixd  in  the  bed  of  a stream,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  the  current,  thus 
praying  night  and  day  for  the  per- 
son who  has  placed  it  there. 

A model  of  one  of  these  queer 
praying  machines  is  on  exhibition  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
and  many  a visitor  pauses  before  the 
large  glass  case  to  get  a square  look 
at  the  ridiculous  apparatus  the  Ti- 
betans employ  to  send  up  their  oft- 
repeated  petitions  to  their  favorite 
deity  They  call  their  prayer-wheel 
the  “Mani-kor-lo.”  The  model  is  a 
crudely  constructed  hand  device;  a 
felt  band  covered  with  coarse  wool- 
en cloth;  an  iron  pivot  runs  through 
the  barrel  and  fits  in  a roughly  car- 
ved wood  handle,  the  whole  being 
clothed  with  a square  of  red  cotton 
cloth,  the  corners  of  which  are  adorn- 
ed by  pendant  glass  beads. 

Close  by  stands  a small  gilt  bronze 
image  of  Tamdrid,  a favorite  idol, 
with  six  arms,  two  legs  and  three 
faces,  each  face  having  three  eyes, 
the  third  orb  in  the  forehead  being 
called  that  of  “Wisdom,”  while  the 
entire  head  is  a crown  of  forked 
flames. 

Every  house  in  Tibet  has  its  fav- 
orite divinity,  which  generally  occu- 
pies the  hearthstone.  Each  morn- 
ing the  members  of  the  household 
offer  him  water,  wine  and  milk,  light 
a lamp  before  him  and  revive  the 
fire  with  a branch  of  sacred  juniper. 
At  night  they  burn  another  branch 
and  carry  the  lighted  fagot  about 
the  rooms  to  drive  away  the  evil  spir- 
its .Tibetan  Buddhism  recognizes 
a host  of  subordinate  gods,  and  if  Bud- 
ha  refuses  to  be  moved  by  their  supp- 
lications they  apply  to  another  of  the 
army  that  surrounded  him,  each  sup- 
posed to  have  his  own  particular  role 
or  power. 

Scattered  about  over  the  wide  do- 
minions are  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries,  resembling  so  many 
fortresses  perched  on  the  mountain 


rocks.  Besides  numerous  convents; 
monks  by  the  thousand  ai'e  to  be  met 
with  everywhere.  Statues  of  Buddha 
standing,  sitting  or  reclining,  made 
of  teakwood  and  lacquered,  of  brass, 
and  of  bronze  with  hands  and  feet 
crossed  and  looking  wise;  Buddhist 
shrines  gorgeously  decorated  are  in 
evidence  everywhere  one  turns  in 
that  pagan  land. 

■ These  queer  people  belong  to  the 
Tibeto-Burmese  sub-division  of  the 
yellow  race,  are  closely  allied  to  the 
Burmese  peoples  and  dw^ell  in  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Asia,  the 
most  extensive  elavated  flat  surface 
region  in  the  world.  Its  level  plains 
lie  two  to  three  miles  above  the  sea, 
while  its  mountains  tower  as  high 
again.  This  sterile  and  treeless  coun- 
try has  no  public  roads  other  than 
mere  tracks  crossing  the  deep  valleys 
between  mountains  for  the  yak-oxen 
to  travel  in.  Rain  rarely  falls  and 
but  little  verdure  is  found  save  in 
valleys  in  the  southern  part,  and  the 
cimate  is  unusually  severe 

rJ  he  people  are  of  medium  stature, 
a yellowish  color,  with  coarse  black 
hair,  long  bony  faces,  wide  mouths, 
and  eyes  somewhat  less  almond-shap- 
ed than  those  of  typical  yellow  race. 
They  are  more  supple  and  graceful 
in  their  movements  than  the  Chinese, 
and  both  the  men  and  women  dress 
in  much  the  same  costumes,  'lhey 
w'ear  heavy  boots  and  trousers  of  felt, 
a shirt  of  raw  silk  and  a very  large 
wide-sleeved  gown  of  dark- red  wool- 
en cloth  lined  with  sheep-skin.  This 
garment  is  known  as  the  “Chuba,” 
and  with  a red  turban  or  fur  cap  on 
the  head  their  array  is  complete; 
though  large  numbers  never  wear 
hats  but  go  bare-headed  the  year 
round . 

Neither  the  men  nor  the  women 
of  Tibit  give  much  care  to  their  per- 
sons. They  wear  their  clothes  long 
Without  changing,  even  keeping 
them  on  at  night,  never  use  soap  and 
water  on  their  bodies,  seldom  wash 
faces  or  hands,  and  rarely  comb  their 
coarse,  tangled  mop  of  hair.  In  win- 
ter they  smear  themselves  with  ran- 
cid butter  to  protect  their  bodies 
against  the  biting  winds,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  a sort  of  leathery, 
water-proof  skin,  and  give  out  an 
unpleasant  odor. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  poor  deluded 
Tibetans  may  in  the  course  of  time 
perceive  the  futility  of  reeling  off 
paper  bands  inscribed  with  repeti- 
tions of  pr  ayers  to  idols, and  be  taught 
to  become  as  devoted  in  worshiping 
the  true  God  as  they  have  been  in  un- 
tiring prayer  at  Buddhist  shrines  and 
idol  altars. 
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The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  prodnctivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


J'f  orth  ^arol:r 
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COURAGE. 

“Let  any  man  once  show  the  world  that  he  feels 
Afraid  of  its  bark,  and  ’twill  fly  at  his  heels: 

Let  him  fearlessly  face  it,  ’twill  leave  him  alone; 

But  ’twill  fall  at  his  feet  if  he  flings  it  a bone.” 

— Lucile. 
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Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual 
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A HINT. 


i 


Any  man  or  woman,  who  feels  an  interest  in 
unfortunate  youth,  and  can  spare  a day  irom 

i 

pressing  duties,  can  go  out  in  the  average  town 
and  secure  without  trouble  at  least  twenty  five 
subscribers  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  purpose  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  and  engaging  story— -that 
of  the  conservation  of  youth,  life. 

The  results  of  your  efforts  strengthens  us—= 
! gives  us  the  sinews  for  development  and  en- 
I largements. 
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ONE  MAN  WITH  BUT  LITTLE  EFFORT 
SENT  IN  23  SUBSCRIBERS  FROM 
STATESVILLE. 
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A POSSIBILITY. 

A distinguished  writer  reviewing 
the  wealth  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  South,  espeecially  from  the 
standpoint  of  missionary  work,  made 
this  note:  “Prophecy  must  be  invoked 
to  forecast  the  future  of  the  South 
when  the  Panama  Canal  is  in  full 
operation.  More  than  fifty  years 
ago  Commodore  Maury,  in  a brilliant 
report  on  the  Isthmian  Canal,  said: 
‘When  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  are 
united,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will 
centre  the  commerce  of  the  world.’  ” 

FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Major  Graham,  our  Commissioner 
of  Agriculure  in  North  Carolina,  was 
on  the  programme  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Southern  states,  held  in  Atlanta. 
He  read  a paper  on  the  curtailment 
of  the  cotton  crop  and  introduced 
his  subject  as  follows: 

“There  is  a story  of  a negro  whose 
mule  had  strayed  away.  He  was  in 
much  trouble,  expressing  his  desire 
for  the  mule’s  return  and  of  what  a 
loss  his  absence  was  to  him.  A man 
hearing  his  lamentations  said:  “Uncle 
Simon,  why  don’t  you  advertise 
him?”  He  replied,  “Boss,  what  is 
dat?”  “Put  a piece  in  the  paper 
stating  that  he  has  strayed  away 
and  that  you  want  him  back.”  “Boss, 
that  is  a smart  mule  and  I miss  him 
mightily,  but  he  can’t  read  the  pa- 
pers and  won’t  get  to  see  the  notice.” 


CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  last  religious  census  published 
by  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  church  mem- 
bership is  in  the  South — South  Caro- 
lina leading  with  45  per  cent  of  its 
population  in  Protestant  churches: 
while  only  1 and  one-half  per  cent 
are  Catholic.  Georgia  is  a close  sec- 
ond with  42  per  cent  Protestant; 
North  Carolina  has  39  per  cent, 
Alabama  38  per  cent;  Mississippi  37 
per  cent.  In  striking  contrast,  said 
the  reviewer  of  this,  New  Jersey  had 
only  19  per  cent  Protestant  and  the 
same  per  cent  Catholic.  New  York 
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has  15  per  cent  Protestant  and 
double  that  per  cent  Catholic.  Ver- 
mont, 18  per  cent,  New  Hampshire 
14  per  cent,  and  Massachusetts  has 
only  13  per  cent  of  its  population  en- 
rolled as  members  in  Protestant 
churches. 

THE  SPEAKER. 

There  is  considerable  speculation 
over  the  outcome  of  the  race  for  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Much  has  been  said  in 
the  exchanges.  Being  considered 
for  this  important  and  honorable  po- 
sition are  Messrs  Wooten  of  Lenoir 
County,  Allred  of  Johnston  County, 
Seawell  of  Lee  County,  and  Bowie 
of  Ashe  County.  These  are  all  ca- 
pable, strong  men,  with  experience 
in  legislation— they  are  a fine,  repre- 
sentative type  of  North  Carolina 
manhood  and  patriotism.  Just  what 
the  fortunes  of  a political  race  may 
bring  forth,  it  is  sufficient  unto  the 
day  to  feel  that  either  of  them,  win- 
ning, will  reflect  credit  upon  him- 
self in  the  discharge  of  a great  duty 
and  be  a real  honor  to  his  state. 

It  will  be  perfectly  natural  and  be 
good  for  the  eyes  to  see  that  strong 
man  of  the  people,  Ex-Lieutenant 
Govenor  Dough  ton,  again  represent- 
ing Alleghaney  County,  a sacrifice 
he  has  made  for  nearly  a dozen 
times. 

MISS.  MARY  0.  GRAHAM. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  orderly 
disposition  of  matters  that  the  Teach- 
ers’ Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  if 
it  decided  that  it  needed  a woman  to 
head  its  organization,  to  begin  the 
new  order  at  its  meeting  in  Char- 
lotte, which  is  North  Carolina’s  offi- 
cial birth-place  for  all  new  things  and 
innovations.  No  other  place  in  North 
Carolina  would  have  been  appropri- 
ate for  this  declaration. 

When  a woman’s  right  to  the 
presidency  of  this  splendid  body  of 
folks  became  thoroughly  recognized, 
it  was  a most  happy  selection  which 
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the  Association  made.  A Charlotte 
woman,  a Mecklenburg  woman,  a 
capable  woman,  who  enjoys  popular- 
ity and  influence  among  school  folks, 
locally  and  throughout  the  state. 

Miss  Mary  0.  Graham,  the  new 
president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers’  Assembly,  and  the  first  wo- 
man to  be  thus  honored,  can  and 
will  efficiently  take  care  of  the  fine 
duties  of  the  exalted  position.  The 
selection  delights  The  Uplitt. 

HOSPITAL  IN  1510. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  recent 
years  along  all  lines  of  human  en- 
deavor, after  all  do  not  seem  so  far 
removed  from  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise even  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
An  exchange,  quoting  from  Dr. 
Smith’s  “Life  and  Letters  of  Mar- 
tin Luther”,  gives  the  following  in 
Luther’s  own  words.  Luther  wrote 
from  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1510:  “The 
hospitals  of  the  Italians  are  built  like 
the  palaces,  supplied  with  the  best 
food  and  drink,  and  tended  by  dili- 
gent servants  and  skillful  physicians. 
The  painted  bedsteads  are  covered 
with  clean  linen.  When  a patient 
is  brought  in,  his  clothes  are  taken 
off  and  given  to  a notary  to  keep 
honestly.  Then  they  put  a white 
bed-gown  on  him  and  lay  him  be- 
tween the  clean  sheets  of  the  beauti- 
fully painted  bed,  and  two  physi. 
cians  are  brought  at  once.  Servants 
fetch  food  and  drink  in  clean  glass 
vessels,  and  do  not  touch  the  food 
even  with  a finger,  but  offer  it  to 
the  patient  on  a tray. 

Honorable  matrons,  veiled,  serve 
the  poor  all  day  long  without  mak- 
ing their  names  known,  and  at  even- 
ing return  home.  These  carefully 
tended  hospitals  I saw  in  Florence.” 

COL.  A.  H.  B0YDEN. 

The  Uplift  is  pained  to  hear  of  the 
indisposition  that  has  overtaken  Col. 
A.  H.  Boy  den,  the  newly  appointed 
postmaster  at  Salisbury.  He  has 
been  forced  to  a rest  and  treatment 
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in  a hospital.  It  sounds  strange  to 
hear  of  this  active  man,  who  wears 
his  years  in  a youthful  manner,  so- 
journing among  the  doctors.  No 
Christmas  news  would  be  more  glad- 
ly received  in  this  office  and  by  many 
of  our  population  than  to  hear  of 
his  complete  restoration  to  health. 

Just  the  other  day,  though  sick 
and  having  other  cares,  he  took  time 
to  drop  us  a line  of  good  cheer,  a 
cordial  endorsement  of  our  efforts, 
and  seasoned  it  with  a V-check. 
This  happens  about  twice 
a year  from  the  same 
source.  In  the  wee-small 
hours  of  the  night,  won- 
dering how  The  Training 
School  could  get  a well- 
planned  school  building, 
containing  an  auditorium 
&c,  we  revolved  rapidly 
in  our  minds  the  names 
of  a dozen  or  more  men, 
able  to  donate  such  a 
building,  without  a strain 
or  without  feeling  it;  but 
to  move  them — that’s  the 
problem.  It  would  be 
easily  solved  were  there 
in  the  state  just  one 
thousand  men  like  Col. 

“Baldy”  Boyden. 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  will  be- 
gin January  6 th.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  we 
have  the  privilege  of  printing  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  those  in  the  Senate.  Of 
the  170  who  composed  the  General 
Assembly  in  both  branches  less  than 
forty  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  1913. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  body  that  this  legisla- 
ture will  rate  high  in  capacity,  abili- 
ty and  patriotism.  The  political  com- 
plection,  while  Democratic,  has  a 
number  of  capable  and  influential  Re- 
publicans, representatives  of  a few 
of  the  counties  in  the  state. 

Confronting  this  Assembly  will 
come  up  the  consideration  of  certain 


important  and  imperative  problems 
that  .stood  out  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly  of  1913. 
They  were  not  solved  then,  having- 
resorted  to  another  course,  which, 
failing,  make  the  same  problems  live 
matters  now. 

The  man  who  goes  to  the  General 
Assembly,  imbued  with  a purpose  to 
accomplish  some  good,  has  under- 
taken a man’s  work,  in  which  there 
is  but  little  glory  other  than  an  ease- 
ment of  a conscience  of  performing 


a duty,  and  he  will  do  it  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  convenience,  pleasure  and 
money — if  he  leaves  with  both  sides 
of  the  ledger  balancing  he  is  some- 
what of  a financier. 


CORN  AWAKENING. 

Too  much  favorable  comment  can 
not  be  given  to  the  great  effort  mak- 
ing for  the  raising  of  larger  crops, 
per  acre,  and  a greater  amount,  per 
farm,  of  corn.  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
the  character  of  men  and  women,  who 
are  bending  every  effort  to  encourage 
the  boys  to  excel  with  an  acre  plant- 
ed to  corn.  It  amounts  to  disease--, 
the  only  good  disease  imaginable. 


The  matter  of  raising  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre,  or  even  of 
forty  bushels,  is  an  accomplishment. 
Forty  bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre 
at  most  any  kind  of  a marketable 
value,  is  worth  more  than  a bale  of 
cotton  at  six  or  seven  or  even  twelve 
cents  per  pound.  It  leaves  the 
land  better,  more  people  and 
things  profit  by  the  corn  and  the 
labor  necessary  for  its  making  is 
much  less  than  were  it  put  to  cotton. 

Corn  suggests  wheat  and  oats  and 
grass — these  suggest  cat- 
tle and  hogs  and  colts,  and 
the  bi-product  of  these 
suggests  an  improved 
condition  of  soil.  The 
man  who  takes  all  from 
the  land  and  returns 
nothing  to  it,  robbing  it 
of  its  capacity  to  produce, 
is  doing  a little  short  of 
a vandal  business. 

There  must  be  a care, 
however,  to  set  before 
these  boys  the  injunction 
of  being  fair  and  square. 
The  boys  should  do  the 
work,  and  these  contests 
should  not  be  the  labors 
of  the  older,  the  larger 
and  the  more  experienc- 
ed. So  long  as  these  brag 
acres  stay  below  150 
busnels  to  the  acre  they 
inspire  a confidence.  But 
when  they  go  above  that, 
doubt  begins,  no  acre 
PLANTED  TO  CORN  EVER 
PRODUCED  TWO  HUNDRED  BUSHELS 
OF  CORN — no  amount  of  witnes- 
sing, swearing  or  affidavit  could 
convince  us.  We  know  enough 
about  the  horny-handed-son-toil-bu- 
siness  ourselves  to  know  that  it  is  a 
physical  and  natural  impossibility  to 
produce  two  hundred  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  on  one  acre  of  ground. 

Whenever  a report,  therefore 
goes  above  150,  we  begin  to  think 
of  fish. 

NOAH  BIGGS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  may  be 
found  an  account  of  the  activity  of 
Mr.  Noah  Biggs,  who,  after  a few 
day’s  illness,  died  at  his  home  in 


The  Model  Reformatory. 

The  managers  of  the  Connecticut  Reformatory  for 
Boys  have  established  a Mutual  Reform  League,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to  bring  about  better  treatment 
of  the  prisoners.  As  one  of  the  reforms  in  the  method 
of  treatment,  the  word  “prisoner”  has  been  wiped  from 
the  printed  rules  and  the  word  “inmate”  substituted. 
Further,  no  reference  is  permitted  to  the  “cell.'*  When 
a cell  is  referred  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a “room.”  The 
direction  aimed  at  is  the  softening  of  things  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  milder  forms  of  expression.  All  of  which  is 
good.  But  Connecticut,  and  other  States  as  well,  could 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  modern  and  mode!  insti- 
tution at  one  jump  by  cutting  out  these  preliminaries  and 
adopt  the  pattern  to  be  secured  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  at  Concord,  North  Carolina.  This  is  the  most 
advanced  type  of  reformatory  for  boys  in  the  whole 
country.  St  is  a reformatory  prison  in  the  complete  dis- 
guise of  a home  with  the  influence  of  a private  family 
and  the  advantages  of  a practical  education.  No  neces- 
sity exists  there  for  putting  a velvet  covering  over  prison 
terms. ---Editorial  in  Charlotte  Observer  of  16th. 
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Scotland  Neck.  Of  all  the  men  this 
writer  ever  met,  there  is  none  that 
seemed  quite  so  remarkable.  He  was 
a bundle  of  nerves  and  a machine  of 
action. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  the  privi- 
lege and  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
being  a quiet  and  interested  auditor 
in  a group  of  four— -General  R.  F. 
Hoke,  Col.  R.  H.  Ricks,  Mr.  Tom 
Hackney  and  Mr.  Noah  Biggs.  They 
talked  war  and  the  struggles  that 
confronted  them  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  the  trying 
years  thereafter.  Mr.  Tom  Hack- 
ney, bound  in  the  grasp  of  the  awfui- 
est  type  of  rheumatism  we  ever  saw, 
concealed  his  agonizing  pain  behind 
a gentle  smile  and,  too  was,  a.  silent 
listener.  He  has  since  left  us,  and 
gone,  as  we  verily  believe,  where 
there  is  no  pain  or  suffering  and  he 
now  knows  just  why  he  was  called  up- 
on to  taste  of  the  bodily  infirmities 
that  were  his  for  years  before  death 
overtook  him.  He  sat  for  hours  list- 
ening to  the  old  soldiers  talk. 

Mr.  Ricks  and  the  writer,  of  that 
group,  are  the  only  ones  left.  He 
it  was  that  drew  out  Mr.  Biggs, 
when  it  came  to  throwing  the  light 
on  their  experiences  when  they  first 
struck  out  in  life.  They  were  prac- 
tically penniless  boys,  without  many 
friends  at  court— they  both  were  the 
architects  of  their  fortunes,  fortunes 
real  and  tangible.  They  did  not  be- 
long to  that  class  of  folks  that  in  a 
few  years  become  millionaires,  and 
all  their  children  also  are  talked 
about  as  millionaires,  and  when  they 
finally  die  the  whole  push  together 
lacked  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
being  worth  even  one  million.  North 
Carolina  never  had  two  men,  who 
made  more  remarkable  records  for 
success  than  did  Messrs.  Ricks  and 
Biggs.  Their  success  has  been  phe- 
nominal,  and  not  one  cent  of  then- 
wealth  was  made  upon  the  suffering, 
deprivation  or  sacrifice  of  the  less 
fortunate — their  contest  with  the 
world  was  open  and  square. 

General  Hoke,  that  brave  and  bril- 
liant soldier,  also  called  to  the  great 
beyond,  exchanged  with  his  fellow 
soldiers  on  that  occasion  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  war  experiences 
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that  one,  who  did  net  have  the  train- 
ing of  a war  life,  would  think  them 
the  creations  of  a novelist,  so  exci- 
ting, so  near  death,  so  near  the  im- 
possible. But  every  now  and  then, 
Mr.  Biggs  would  break  off  and  say  a 
few  things  about  the  Thomasville  Or- 
phanage or  the  Baptist  church;  but  he 
came  back  just  as  quick  and  persua- 
ded General  Hoke  to  tell  of  this  en- 
gagement or  that  attack;  and  then 
he  told  something  more  about  the 
Thomasville  Orphanage.  But  enough 
of  this  and  to  the  real  point. 

Mr.  Biggs  rwas  not  an  educated 
man,  but  he  had  oceans  of  common 
sense  and  he  believed  in  education. 
I have  often  wondered  if  he  ever  had 
a secret,  'i  o my  mind  he  was  the 
franknest  man  that  I ever  met— 
frank  and  open  the  very  first  time  I 
ever  met  him.  He  told  things  right 
out  in  the  open,  smiling  all  the 
while.  If  he  became  angry  he  did 
it  under  a smile.  He  got  more  out 
of  a hearty  laugh  than  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

He  told  us  the  story  of  how  he  took 
the  sainted  Jack  Mills  about  through 
the  cold  and  ice,  when  he  began  to 
launch  the  proposition  of  the  Thomas- 
ville Orphanage.  Old  Man  Biggs, 
in  relality,  if  we  have  the  story  right, 
was  the  real  organizer  of  the  Orphan- 
age at  Thamasville.  He  was  not  the 
spokesman,  but  his  strong  heart,  in- 
domitable will,  ready  liberality, 
kept  Jack  Mills  from  giving  up  the 
fight  when  failure  seemed  to  have 
stared  him  in  the  face.  Mr.  Bigg’s 
visit  to  the  orphanage  was  an  annu- 
al affair;  he  was  a part  of  it,  and  its 
success  and  interest  was  closest  to 
his  heart. 

rI hough  Mr.  Biggs  practically  con- 
fined his  efforts,  his  activity  and  his 
great  liberality  to  the  Babtist  De- 
nomination and  its  institutions, 
scotching  here  and  there,  building- 
yonder,  throwing  out  the  life  line 
all  about  in  his  endeaver  to  save  a 
life  or  to  steady  some  staggering- 
limbs,  he  was  not  narrow.  He  felt 
that  every  man  should  be  at  his  own 
plow,  and  there  was  enough  for  all 
to  do  without  spreading  over  crea- 
tion. He  picked  out  his  work,  and 


that  work  he  prosecuted  like  a hero, 
a patriot. 

Old  Man  Biggs  will  be  missed;  his 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill;  but  he  has 
■eft  a work,  a record,  that  will  reach 
into  eternity.  Would  that  the  state 
had  a thousand  of  Noah  Biggs. 


Vance  Lands  Record  Breaker 

Vance  County  again  shows  a lot 
of  other  counties  a pair  of  clean  heels. 
This  time  she  has  elected  a whole 
time  county  health  officer.  Dr.  D. 
C.  Absher,  of  Wilkesboro,  was  the 
man  finally  decided  npon.  For  sev- 
eral months  Vance  County  authori- 
ties have  been  casting  about  over 
this  and  other  states  to  find  the  best 
health  officer  available.  They  early 
recognized  that  it  would  be  taking- 
long  chances  to  tag  any  doctor  that 
happened  to  apply  for  the  office  and 
call  him  a health  officer.  Health 
work  is  different  from  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  is  surgery  or  denist- 
ry.  They  appreciated  also  the  fact 
that  training  a man  to  be  a sanita- 
rian and  a health  officer  is  a slow, 
expensive  and  an  uncertain  proposi- 
tion. In  some  cases  a doctor  may 
readily  become  a good  public  health 
official  while  in  other  cases  he  may 
prove  to  be  the  proverbial  square 
man  in  the  round  bole. 

- Dr.  Absher  will  co-operate  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  his 
work  in  Vance  and  the  plan  of  work 
adopted  by  him  and  the  county  is 
that  approved  by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Absher  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1804.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  making  a record  for  him- 
self in  hookworm  and  community 
health  work  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  has  just  completed  a 
campaign  in  the  Philadelphus  com- 
munity in  which  out  of  a population 
of  951,  every  family  installed  some 
form  of  sanitary  privy,  every  per- 
son was  examined  for  hookworm 
disease,  and  every  person  having  the 
disease  was  treated.  This,  the  com- 
munity of  Philadelphus  is  claiming 
a world  record. 


“Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 
A people  great  and  strong; 

Men  who  for  truth  and  honor’ssake 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others 
sleep, 

Who  dare  while  others  fly— 
They  build  a nation’s  pillars  deep 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky.” 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  News  and  Observer  recently 
published  exclusively  a complete  list 
of  the  members  of  the  next  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  which 
meets  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915. 

Complete  returns  show  that  the 
Senate  will  contain  43  Democrats 
and  7 Republicans.  The  Senate  of 
1913  contained  47  Democi'ats  and  3 
Republicans,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Republicans  have  made  a gain  of 
four  seats. 

The  House  will  be  composed  of  97 
Democrats,  21  Republicans,  two  in- 
dependents. The  1913  House  con- 
tained 101  Democrats,  16  Republi- 
cans, two  Progressive  and  one  inde- 
pendent. The  Democratic  member- 
ship shows  a slight  loss,  while  the 
Republicans  have  gained  a few  seats 
and  the  Progressive  membership  has 
disappeared  entirely. 

OLD  MEMBERS  RE-ELECTED. 

Of  the  50  members  of  the  1913 
Senate  six  of  them  will  be  members 
of  the  1915  body,  these  being  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Stubbs,  H.  A.  Gilliam,  George 
B.  McLeod,  F.  P.  Hobgood,  Jr.,  Dor- 
man Thompson  and  Zebulon  Weaver. 
Others  elected  to  the  Senate  have 
been  members  of  a former  body,  but 
not  the  past  session. 

In  the  House  27  members  of  the 
1913  body  are  returned  as  represen- 
tatives in  1915.  These  are  Messrs. 
R.  A.  Doughton,  Alleghany;  F.  E. 
Thomas,  Anson;  T.  C.  Bowie,  Ashe; 
H.  S.  Williams,  Cabarrus;  F.  W.  By- 
num, Chatham;  G.  A.  Whitford, 
Craven;  Galatin  Roberts,  Buncombe; 
A.  H.  Etheridge,  Dare;  T.  F.  Cherry, 
Edgecombe;  S.  S.  Mauney,  Gaston; 
L.  J.  H.  Mawborne,  Greene;  C.  V. 
Gatling,  Gales;  D.  R.  Noland,  Hay- 
wood; Thomas  McBryde,  Hoke;  H. 
P.  Grier,  Iredell;  T.  N.  Hall,  Iredell; 
L.  H. Allred,  Johnston;  C.  M.  John- 
ston Wilson;  A..  A.  F.  Seawell,  Lee; 

E.  R.  Wooten,  Lenoir;  A.  R.  Dun- 
ning, Martin;  Henry  A.  Page,  Moore; 
J.  T.  Wall,  Rockingham;  C.  M.  Fair- 
cloth,  Sampson;  D.  V.  Carroll, 
Stokes;  C.  B.  Deaver,  Transylvania; 

F.  R.Mintz,  Wayne. 


SENATE. 

First  District— W.  L.  Cohoon, 
Elizabeth  City,  and  J.  S.  McNider, 
Hertford. 

Second  District— H.  W.  Stubbs, 
Williamston,  and  Mark  Majette,  Co- 
lumbia. 

Third  District—T.  T.  Speight, 
Windsor. 

Fourth  District — H.  A.  Gilliam, 
Tarboro,  and  R.  L.  Steadman,  Hal- 
ifax. 

Fifth  District— F.  C.  Harding, 
Greenville. 

Sixth  District— R.  B.  White, 
Franklingtor,  and  T.  M.  Washington, 
Wilson. 

Seventh  District— A.  D.  Ward, 
New  Bern,  and  Frank  Thompson, 
Jacksonville. 

Eighth  District— E.  A.  Stevens, 
Goldsboro. 

Ninth  District— R.  D.  Johnson, 
Warsaw. 

Tenth  District — W.  B.  Cooper,  Wil- 
mington. 

Eleventh  District— Donald  McRa- 
kan,  Whiteville. 

Twelfth  District— Geo.  B.  Mc- 
Leod, Lumberton. 

Thirteenth  District— J.  W.  John- 
son, Reaford. 

Fourteenth  District— W.  H.  Fisher 
(R,),  and  Ezra  Parker  ( R. ) . 

Fifteenth  District— W.  B.  Snow, 
Raleigh. 

Sixteenth  District— Tasker  Polk, 
Warren  ton. 

Seventeenth  District—T.  G.  Cur- 
rin,  Oxford. 

Eighteenth  District— Frank  Nash, 
Hillsboro,  E.  F.  Upchurch,  Yancey- 
ville. 

Nineteenth  District---C.  0.  Mc- 
Michael,  Wentworth. 

Twentieth  District— F.  P.  Hob- 
good,  Jr.,  Greensboro. 

Twenty-First  District — J.  B.  At- 
water, Bynum,  and  C.  M Muse  Car- 
thage. 

Twenty-Second  District — Frank 
McAuley,  Mt.  Gilead. 

Twenty-Third  District — J.  S.  E- 
fird,  Albemarle,  and  Ney  McNeely, 
Monroe. 

Twenty-Fourth  District — John  A. 


McRae,  Charlotte,  and  W.  L.  Mor- 
ris, Concord. 

Twenty-Fifth  District— B.  B.  Mil- 
ler, Salisbury. 

Twenty-Sixth  District— Hugh  G. 
Chatham,  Winston-Salem. 

Twenty -Seventh  District — Rufus 
L.  Haymore  (R. ) , Mt.  Airy. 

Twenty-Eighth  District — Linville 
Bumgarner  (R.) , Wilkesboro. 

Twenty-Ninth  District— Dorman 
Thompson,  Statesville. 

Thirtieth  District—Charles  A.  Jo- 
nas (R.) , Lincolnton. 

Thirty-First  District— Arthur  M. 
Dixon,  Gastonia. 

Thirty-Second  District — 0.  Max 
Gardner,  Shelby,  and  E.  B.  Cloud, 
Columbus. 

Thirty-Third  District— D.  F.  Giles, 
Marion,  and  B.  F.  Davis,  Morganton. 

Thirty-Fourth  District — R.  L.  Bal- 
lou, Jefferson. 

Thirty-Fifth  District— John  E. 
Lineback  (R. ) , Spruce  Pine. 

Thirty-Sixth  District  — Zebulon 
Weaver,  Asheville. 

Thirty-Seventh  District— Cos.  Pax- 
ton, Brevard. 

Thirty-Eighth  District— John  C. 
Herbert  ( R. ) , Hayesville. 

HOUSE. 

Alamance — J.  H.  Vernon,  Burling- 
ton. 

Alexander— Ira  Walden  (R.) , Stony 
Point. 

Alleghany — R.  A.  Doughton,  Spar- 
at. 

Anson — F.  E.  Thamas,  Wadesboro.’ 

Ashe— T.  C.  Bowey,  Jefferson. 

Avery— W.  M.  Johnson  (R. ) . 

Beaufort— J.  C.  Mayo,  Washing- 
ton. 

Bertie— Dr.  A.  Capehart,  Roxobel. 

Bladen— J.  B.  Clark,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

Brunswick — B.  L.  Hewett  (R.). 

Buncombe  — Gallaein  Roberts, 
Asheville,  and  H.  L.  Nettles,  Sky- 
land. 

Burke — Dr.  A.  M.  Dula  ( R. ) , Mor- 
ganton. 

Cabarrus— H.  S.  Williams  (R. ) , 
Concord. 

Caldwell— Dr.  A.  A.  Kent,  Lenoir. 
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Camden— W.  P.  Barco,  Shiloh. 

Carteret — M.  Leslie  Davis,  Beau- 
fort. 

Caswell— P.  M.  Somers. 

Catawba— J.  Y.  Killian  (R.),  Hick- 
ory. 

Chatham — F.  W.  Bynum,  Pitts- 
boro. 

Cherokee — D.  Witherspoon  (R.). 

Chowan — P.  H.  Bell,  Edenton. 

Clay — 0.  L.  Anderson  (R.),  Hay- 
esville. 

Cleveland — J.  B.  Smith,  Shelby. 

Craven — G.  A.  Whitford,  Askins. 

Columbus — A.  M.  Benton,  (Ind.), 
Evergreen. 

Cumberland — Jno.  H.  Currie,  Fay- 
etteville. 

Currituck  ---  Pierce  Hambton, 
Water  Lily. 

Dare— A.  H.  Etheridge,  (Ind.). 

Davidson  — C.H.  B.  Leonard, (R.), 
Lexington. 

Davie— Thos.  J.  Hendrix,  (R.), 
Mocksville,  R.  F.  D.  4. 

Duplin — Dr.  R.  L.  Carr,  Rose  Hill. 

Durham — Benehan  Cameron,  Dur- 
ham and  J.  Ed  Pegram,  Durham. 

Edgecombe— T.  F.  Cherry,  Rocky 
Mt. 

Forsyth — P.  Frank  Hanes,  Wins- 
ton-Salem, and  Walter  A.  Mickle, 
Winston-Salem. 

Franklin— J.  T.  Inscoe,  Castalia. 

Gaston — Jno.  C.  Puett,,  Dallas 
and  Samuel  S.  Mauney,  Cherryville. 

Gates — G.  V.  Gatlin,  Drum  Hill. 

Graham — C.  Z.  Denton,  Robbins- 
ville. 

Granville-  -D.  G.  Brummitt,  Ox- 
ford. 

Greene — L.  J.  H.  Mewborn,  Snow 
Hill. 

Guilford — Robt.  Brockett,  High 
Point:  N.  L.  Eure,  Greensboro,  and 
W.  A.  Bowman,  Liberty. 

Halifax — W.  W.  Long,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  and  J.  H.  Darden,  Spring 
Hill. 

Harnett— F.  M.  McKay  (R. ). 

Haywood — D.  R.  Noland,  Crab- 
tree. 

Henderson — G.  H.  Valentine,  Hen- 
dersonville. 

Hertford  — Stanley  Wineborne 
Murfreesboro. 

Hoke  -Thos.  McBryde,  Raeford? 

Hyde— J.  M.  Clayton,  Englehard. 
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Iredell — H.  P.  Grier,  Statesville, 
and  Thos.  N.  Hall,  Mooresville. 

Jackson— B.  C.  Jones,  Gay. 

Johnston— L.  H.  Allred,  Smith- 
field,  and  C.  M.  Wilson,  Wilson  Mills. 

Jones — B.  B.  Collins,  Mayesville. 

Lee— A.  A.  F.  Seawell,  Sanford. 

Lenoir — E.  R.  Wooton,  Kinston. 

Lincoln — Jno.  E.  Hoover,  Henry. 

Macon— W.  J.  Jenkins,  West  Mill. 

Martin— A.  R.  Dunning,  William- 
ston. 

Madison — Plato  D.  Ebbs,  Marshall. 

McDowell — Byron  Conley,  Marion. 

Mecklenburg  — R.  C.  Freeman, 
Charlotte;  Robt.  S.  Hutchinson, 
Charlotte,  and  T.  J.  Renfrow,  Matt- 
hews. 

Mitchell— Jno.  H.  Philips,  Bakers- 
ville. 

Montgomery — M.  Bennett,  Jack- 
son  Springs. 

Moore- -Henry  A.  Page,  Aber- 
deen. 

Nash — Jacob  Battle,  Rocky  Mt., 
and  Gray  R.  King,  Nashville. 

New  Hanover — W.  P. Stacy,  Wil- 
mington. 

Northampton — T.  W.  Mason, 
Garysburg. 

Onslow — Horace  B.  Grant,  Sneeds 
Ferry. 

Orange — S.  S.  Smith  (R.) 

Pamlico— Jordan  Carraway,  Mes- 
sic. 

Pasquotank— W.  L.  Small,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Pender— J.  B.  Scott,  Rocky  Point. 

Perquimans — Jos.  S.  Winslow, 

Hertford. 

Person— Dr.  E.  J.  Tucker,  Rox- 
boro. 

Pitt— J.  C.  Calloway,  Greenville, 
andJ.  J.  Laughinghouse,  Greenville. 

Polk— J.  T Camp,  R.  F.  D. 

Randolph — Dr.  G.  A.  Foster. 

Richmond — M.  C.  Freeman,  Ham- 
let. 

Robeson— Marshall  Shepherd,  Or- 
rum,  and  G.  B.  Sellars,  Maxton. 

Rockingham— J.  T.  Wall,  Sone- 
ville,  and  Jesse  L.  Roberts,  Reids- 
ville. 

Rowan — T.  J.  Brown,  Salisbury, 
and  W.  C.  Coughenour,  Jr.,  Salis- 
bury. 

Rutherford— J.  F,  Alexander, 

Forest  City. 


Five 

Sampson— C.  M.  Faircloth  (R.). 
Scotland — L.  M.  Blue,  Gibson. 
Stanley — L.  H.  Bost,  Big  Lick. 
Stokes — D.  V.  Carroll  (R.),  Miz- 
path. 

Surry— Matthew  H.  Norman  (R.) 
Dobson. 

Swain— J.  A.  Gibbs  (R.),  Whittier 
Transylvania— C.  B.  Deaver  (R.) 
Tyn-ell — J.  C.  Brickhouse,  Colum- 
bia. 

Vance — J.  C.  Kittrell,  Kittrell. 
Union — J.  C.  M.  Vann,  Monroe, 
and  W.  G.  Long,  Monroe. 

Wake — Clyde  A.  Douglas,  Raleigh; 

A.  P.  Smith,  Holly  Springs,  and  D. 

B.  Harrison,  Eagle  Rock. 

Warren — Dr.  P.  J.  Macon,  War- 
renton. 

Washington — A.  W.  Swain,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Watauga — A.  W.  Smith  (R.)  Ma- 
bel. 

Wayne— M.  H.  Allen,  Goldsboro, 
and  F.  R.  Mintz,  Mt.  Olive. 

Wilkes — T.  S.  Bryan  (R.) , Trap 
Hill. 

Wilson— John  L.  Bailey,  Elm  City. 
Yadkin— S.  C.  Williams  (R.) , Yad- 
kinville. 

Yancey— G.  Penley  Deyton,  Toe- 
cane. 

Names  unmarked  Democrats. 


The  Welsh  Rabbit. 

The  members  of  an  automobile 
ouring  party  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
hotel  in  a small  town  in  Maryland. 
Since  the  food  supplied  them  was 
execrable,  and  since  their  kit  furnish- 
ed the  necessary  implements,  aside 
from  the  raw  materials,  they  deter- 
mind  to  have  a Welsh  rabbit.  Ac- 
cordingly two  were  deputed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a corner  grocery  to  obtain 
the  cheese  and  crackers.  When  the 
old  man  that  kept  the  place  came  for- 
ward, one  said: 

“We  want  a couple  of  pounds  of 
cheese  and  some  large,  squaie  crack- 
ers for  a Welsh  rabbit.” 

The  old  man  seemed  doubtful.  “I 
got  the  cheese,  all  right,”  said  he, 
“but  I ain’t  got  no  large,  square 
crackers.  Won’t  your  rabbit  eat  the 
small  ones?” — Harper’s  Magazine. 

Uncle  Joe — “Yes,  Tom,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  there  are  people  in  the 
moon.” 

Tom — “Well,  what  becomes  of 
them"when  there  isnt  any  moon? 
Brooklyn^.  Life. 


Six 
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How  Locomotives  are  Made. 

By  W.  S.  Birge  M.  D. 


The  first  locomotive  ever  made  in 
America  was  built  by  Matthias  Bald- 
win, in  1831.  Between  that  first  en- 
gine (“Old  Ironsides,”  it  was  called) 

and  the  last  (No.  in  the  firm’s 

books)  there  is  an  interim  of  vast 
evolution,  and  the  product  of  those 
works  now  goes  forth  to  alt  the 
world.  Locomotives  are  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  day, 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is 
the  perfect  realization  of  system,  hu- 
man and  mechanical;  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive,  most  complicated 
machines  in  the  world  - a machine 
that  covers  half- a dozen  city  blocks; 
a vast  mechanism  that  seems  to  have 
been  wound  up  many  years  ogo,  and 
is  capable  of  running  on  indefinite- 
ly, making  locomotive  until  dooms- 
day. 

About  6000  men  are  employed  in 
various  departments.  This  army 
of  men  is  part  of  the  general  ma- 
chinery, a part  which  at  certain 
times  and  places  exerts  the  leverage 
in  furthering  the  general  desire,  but 
without  a greater  display  of  the  per- 
sonal equation  than  is  to  be  perceiv- 
ed in  the  doings  of  a traveling 
crane.  Each  man  looks,  lifts,  push- 
es, pulls,  turns  and  twists  in  unison 
with  all  the  other  human  and  me- 
chanical mechanism — as  much  a cog 
in  the  vast  machine  as  any  other  mov- 
ing part  of  it. 

When  the  president  of  a railroad 
want’s  to  buy  an  engine,  he  knows 
by  past  experience  about  what  he 
wants  and  whom  he  wants  to  make 
it.  A catalogue  is  sent  him  describ- 
ing each  style  of  engine,  and  blank 
specification  describing  .every  part 
of  the  machine — how  big  it  should 
be,  what  it  will  be  capable  of  doing- 
under  certain  conditions,  its  pulling, 
steaming,  coal-consuming  power,  etc, 
and  the  cost. 

When  the.  order  reaches  the  office 
it  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  departments  in  the  works. 
A record  has  been  kept  of  every  loco- 
motive made  since  the  fir:::,  was 
built  by  Matthias  Baldwin  in  1831; 
also  every  drawing,  every  pattern, 
and  every  mold  has  been  preserved. 
These  paterns  and  molds  accord  in 
measurement  with  one  another;  they 
are  intercommunicating,  so  that  all 
departments  are  able  to  start  work 
simultaneously.  So  accurately  is  th  • 
work  done  in  each  departmer  t that 
when  the  various  pieces  are  brought 
togrther  in  the  erecting  shop  they 
dovetail  with  hardly  any  fitting,  like 
the  blocks  of  a mosaic. 


To  understand  the  construction 
of  a locomotive,  it  is  wise  to  start  at 
the  scrap  heap,  which  is  located  out- 
side the  shops,  in  the  yard.  We  saw 
a flat  car  in  one  crrner,  and  men 
there  throwing  small  iron  pigs  on  a 
pile  in  the  yard.  Tnere  was  anoth- 
er pile  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  but 
it  was  composed  of  the  remains  of 
old  locomotives.  There  were  pieces 
of  driving-wheels,  parts  of  cylinders,' 
cross-heads,  cow-catchers,  steam- 
domes,  grate-bars.  The  remains  of 
many  locomotives  must  have  been  in 
that  pile  of  “scrap,”  for  it  reared 
far  above  our  heails. 

There  was  a derrick  at  one  side 
of  the  yard  reaching  its  long  arm 
out  over  the  pile.  On  one  end  of 
the  rope,  which  was  running  slowly 
up  on  the  arm,  hung  a metal  ball 
that  must  have  weighed  a ton.  The 
derrick  hauled  it  up  thirty  feet  in 
the  air.  A man,  with  a warning  cry, 
jerked  the  guy-rope,  and  the  ball 
fell  suddenly  on  the  pile  of  scrap. 
It  struck  squarely  on  an  old  driving- 
wheel  and  then  rattled  down  the  pile. 
The  wheel  was  broken  in  many 
pieces.  The  ball  was  raised  again 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the 
wheel  was  in  small  bits. 

Men  loaded  the  broken  scrap  on 
iron  trucks,  together  with  pigs  from 
the  car,  and  the  derrick  lifted  the 
trucks  up  to  a balcony  that  ran  along 
the  outside  of  the  foundry.  Men 
then  threw  the  scrap  and  pig  into  the 
open  door  of  a furnace.  “That  is 
called  a cupola.”  so  the  guide  in- 
formed us.  “The  iron  is  melted 
here  and  runs  down  into  the  foundry 
below.  There  are  three  of  these 
cupolas,  and  each  eats  up  fifty  tons 
of  iron  a day — quite  a bit,  but  not 
half  what  is  used  in  the  works.  We 
use  two  thousand  net  tons  of  iron  a 
week.” 

The  furnace  was  in  the  form  of  a 
big  tube  running  down  the  front  of 
the  building  to  the  ground,  and  we 
noticed  near  the  bottom  an  opening, 
from  which  came  a roaring  and  a 
spitting  forth  of  a black  substance 
that  looked  like  molasses.  Mosbofic 
dropped  in  heavy,  sticky-looking  lay- 
ers on  the  ground,  but  the  thinner 
portion  floated  in  long,  filmy  webs 
straight  out  into  the  air. 

“That  is  slag,”  replied  the  guide, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry.  “There  are 
various  impurities  in  iron,  but  they 
are  all  heavier  than  the  metal,  and 
when  the  latter  becomes  molten  they 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  blown  out 
of  that  door.  Slag  is  a useless  sub* 


stance.  The  pure  metal  goes  through 
a hole  in  the  wall  into  the  foun- 
dry.” 

We  next  passed  into  the  foundry. 
Before  us  we  saw  a molder  working 
in  the  sand.  With  the  help  cf  a 
wooden  model  he  had  built  a perfect 
representation  of  a six-foot  fly-wheel. 
It  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  wheel 
that  your  footprint  on  the  seashore 
does  to  your  foot.  It  was  a perfect 
mold  of  a wheel.  He  covered  it, 
leaving  a small  hole  for  a vent.  Just 
then  a man  with  a long  pole  reached 
into  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  foundry, 
from  v/hich  a spout  protruded,  and 
after  poking  for  a few  minutes,  pull- 
ed the  pole  out  and  stepped  aside. 
Immediately  there  rushed  down  the 
spout  a stream  of  liquid  metal  that 
dropped  three  or  four  feet  into  a 
caldron  and  splashed  up  sparks  in  all 
directions. 

It  was  hot  enough  close  to  that 
stream,  and  the  men,  waiting  for  the 
caliron  to  fill,  stood  outside  the 
heat  zone.  At  last,  when  the  molt- 
en metal  neared  the  edge  of  the  cal- 
dron, the  man  with  the  pole  stuck 
a lump  of  cla.^  on  the  end  of  it  and 
rammed  it  into  the  wall.  This  plug- 
ged up  the  hole  and  stopped  the  flow. 
Several  workmen  picked  up  pieces 
of  pig  iron  and  threw  them  into  the 
caldron. 

“That  is  to  cool  the  liquid  metal 
to  the  pouring  point.”  said  the  guide. 
“Of  course  the  heat  is  great  enough 
to  melt  those  pigs.  Now  they  are 
going  to  pour.” 

A derrick  in  the  center  of  the 
foundry  reached  out  its  long  arm, 
hooked  up  the  caldron  of  hot  metal, 
and  carried  it  over  to  where  the 
molder  had  finished  his  fly-wheel. 
The  men  tipped  over  the  pot  slightly, 
and  the  metal  began  to  pour  into  the 
vent  hole  in  the  mold.  In  a few 
seconds  the  mold  was  filled, and  a 
helper  began  to  throw  shovelful 
after  shovelful  of  coarse  sand  over 
it,  and  burying  it  from  sight. 

The  foundry  itself  covered  nearly 
a city  block  in  extent,  and  every 
foot,  of  it  was  a scene  of  activity. 
Molders  were  busy  building  their 
curious  little  houses  in  the  sand, 
which  had  to  be  demolished  as  soon 
the  metal  poured  into  them  hard- 
ened. Some  of  these  molds,  like  those 
intended  for  cylinders,  were  often  six 
feet  high  and  wide,  and  had  wooden 
sides  to  keep  them  from  falling  apart; 
after  more  than  a ton  of  metal  had 
gone  into  them  they  roared  like  fur- 
naces, and  the  blue  flames  spurted 
from  out  their  crevices,  due  to  gases 
in  the  metal  that  must  escape  as  it 
cooled.  The  molten  streams  were  con- 
stantly pouring  from  holes  in  the 
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wall.  Huge  cranes  were  turning  and 
creaking  and  hauling.  One  of  the  der- 
ricks came  around,  and  its  great  hook 
dropped  neatly  on  an  innocent-look- 
ing heap  of  sand.  A man  shoveled 
the  sand  away  and  thrust  the  hook 
deep  into  it;  the  operator  moved  a 
lever,  the  chain  stiffened,  the  sand 
pile  fell  away,  and  the  next  moment 
a locomotive  driving-wheel  came  up 
out  of  it  and  swung  slowly  back  and 
forth. 

“That  is  a new  casting,”  said  the' 
guide.  “Come  down  to  where  the 
cleaners  are  working  and  see  what 
a fresh  casting  looks  like.” 

We  went  along,  dodging  between 
innocent- looking  piles  of  sand  and 
pots  of  hot  metal.  It  was  exciting 
work.  We  finally  passed  into  a cool- 
er air  where  all  around  us  lay  the 
products  of  the  moulds.  There  were 
wheels,  cylinders,  journal-boxes, 
smokestacks  and  all  the  other  parts 
of  engines,  and  men  were  working 
at  them  with  hammers  and  brushes, 
knocking  and  scraping  away  the  dirt, 
leaving  them  clean  and  clear  in  out- 
line. It  was  wonderful  how  accu- 
rate were  the  lines  of  each  casting. 
The  skill  of  the  molder  is  so  highly 
developed  that  his  work  needs  every 
little  finishing. 

Our  next  move  was  to  the  boiler 
shop. 

Instead  of  deafening  sounds  there 
was  comparatively  little  noise.  The 
old  boiler-maker,  who  hammered 
away  all  day  on  rivets,  is  a thing  of 
the  past.  Powerful  machinery,  that 
presses  instead  of  hammering,  has 
taken  his  place.  A big  machine  was 
drilling  holes  around  the  edges  of 
some  large  sheets  of  metal,  measur- 
ing a dozen  feet  each  way  and  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  drills  went  through 
several  of  these  laid  together  as  if 
they  were  soft  pine  boards.  A travel- 
ing crane  came  along,  two  flat  hooks 
dropped  down  from  above,  and  a 
workman  caught  one  on  the  edge  of 
a metal  sheet  ’that  had  just  been 
drawn  from  the  machine.  He  threw 
the  other  hook  neatly  across  so  that 
it  caught  over  the  edge  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheet.  The  crane 
lifted  it  into  the  air,  carried  it  per- 
haps a hundred  feet  down  the  shop 
to  where  a rolling  machine  was  work- 
ing. One  edge  of  the  sheet  was 
was  dropped  into  the  machine,  the 
crane  slipped  off,  a heavy  grinding 
sound  was  heard  and  the  sheet  came 
from  the  rollers,  no  longer  fiat,  but 
curved  into  a great  tube.  Another 
crane  came  along,  picked  it  up,  and 
started  away  with  it. 

At  one  end  of  the  shop  the  crane 
dropped  its  load.  It  was  picked  up 
again  by  a derrick,  lifted  about  twen- 


ty feet  in  front  of  a platform  on 
whicn  some  men  and  boys  were  at 
work.  Two  steel  arms  reached  up 
in  front  of  the  platform,  the  upper 
ends  of  which  came  very  near  to- 
gether. Just  between  them  slipped 
the  great  boiler.  A boy  on  the  plat- 
form thrust  a pair  of  tongs  into  a 
small  forge  and  drew  forth  a red-hot 
rivet.  This  he  put  into  one  of  the 
holes  which  had  been  drilled  into  the 
now  over-lapping  edges  of  the  boil- 
er. A man  pulled  a lever,  and  the 
two  arms  of  the  riveter  came  togeth- 
er, pressing  the  rivet  home  and  form- 
ing a round  head  on  both  sides  of  it. 
It  cooled  under  a pressure  of  several 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  then  the 
derrick  lifted  the  tube  up  so  that 
the  next  hole  could  be  reached,  and 
so  on  until  every  rivet  had  been  plac- 
ed. It  was  then  lowered  and  carried 
away. 

As  we  passed  along  we  saw  the 
door  of  a furnace  opened,  and  work- 
men with  long  hooks  reached  in  and 
pulled  out  a sheet  of  heated  metal 
which  they  passed  between  the  lips 
of  a hydraulic  press,  and  a moment 
later  we  saw  the  press  gape  apart, 
and  there  was  the  sheet  of  metal, 
still  red,  with  its  edges  curled  up  and 
its  whole  aspect  changed.  It  was 
now  the  perfect  head  of  a boiler. 
There  were  many  of  these  hydraulic 
machines  working  about  the  shop, 
making  boiler  heads,  steam-drum 
collars  and  numerous  other  objects. 

“Now,”  said  the  guide,  “I  will 
take  you  into  the  heavy  hammer 
shop,  where  the  big  forgings  are 
done,  such  as  connecting-rods,  fram- 
es, driving  axles,  etc.  Small  pieces 
of  scrap  are  piled  together,  heated 
and  beaten  into  shape.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  big  hammers  here, 
the  largest  is  five  tons.” 

We  stopped  before  the  five-ton 
hammer.  Out  of  a furnace,  close  at 
hand,  men  drew  the  heavy  frame  of 
a locomotive.  Achaintrom  a der- 
rick passed  under  the  middle  of  the 
frame  so  that  it  could  be  easily  ma- 
nipulated. The  metal  of  the  frame 
was  a foot  thick  in  places.  One  of 
these  thick  places  was  red-hot,  and 
another  piece  of  metal  had  to  be  weld- 
ed to  it.  The  two  hot  parts  were 
laid  together  on  the  anvil.  The  boss 
forger  guided  them  from  the  cool  end 
and  signaled  to  the  man  who  worked 
the  hammer.  This  man  worked  a 
lever,  and  the  hammer  head  suddenly 
dropped  and  struck  the  hot  metal  a 
blow  that  fairly  shook  the  ground. 
Each  time  he  moved  his  hand  only  a 
few  inches,  but  each  time  tnat  ter- 
rific blow  was  struck,  beating  the 
two  pieces  of  twelve-foot  steel  into 
one. 


“The  hammer  workers  get  very 
expert,”  said  the  guide;  “that  fellow 
we  just  saw  can  strike  a five-ton  blow 
if  he  wants  to,  but  I have  seen  him 
crack  a walnut  without  crushing  it 
on  that  anvil.” 

We  passed  through  another  forge 
shop  where  three  steam  and  more 
than  twenty  drop  hammers  were 
working  and  making  a terrific  din, 
forging  the  smaller  parts  of  the  lo- 
comotive. From  there  we  went  into 
the  machine  shops — and  there  were 
many  of  them — finally  emerging  in 
the  erecting  shop,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  and  a scene  of  remarkable 
activity. 

The  room  was  as  large  as  a termi- 
nal railway  station,  and.  locomotives 
of  all  nations,  in  various  stages  of 
erection,  were  clustered  around. 
Some  were  lying  completely  apart  on 
the  ground,  waiting  to  be  put  to- 
gether. There  were  others  half  built, 
and  there  were  locomotives  com- 
pletely finished  and  already  coughing 
up  steam  as  they  were  being  tested. 
There  were  engines  which  had  come 
in  disabled,  waiting  repair,  and  loco- 
motives in  the  air  carried  by  cranes. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  hurrying  in 
all  directions.  They  swarmed  all 
over  the  machines;  they  were  on  top, 
underneath,  and  even  inside.  There 
were  engines  for  Japan,  some  for  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  to  be  used  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  a curious- 
looking  engine  with  cog-wheels  un- 
derneath for  the  mountains  of  Cen- 
tral America.  There  were  hard  and 
soft  coal  burners,  wood  burners  and 
oil  burners.  There  were  the  biggest 
locomotives  in  the  world  and  the 
smallest.  Seventy-five  engines  were 
being  erected  at  the  time.  I said 
to  the  guide,  What  was  the  size  of 
the  biggest  locomotive  you  ever 
saw?” 

“It  was  one  built  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  a compound  consol- 
idation. It  weighed,  with  its  tender, 
about  350,000  pounds,  and  was  guar- 
anteed to  haul  1000  tons  in  addition 
to  its  own  weight  up  a grade  of  sixty 
feet  to  the  mile  at  an  average  speed 
of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.” 

“What  is  the  record  shipment  of 
locomotives  made  at  one  time?” 

“Forty  locomotives  in  one  vessel 
to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  They 
were  taken  apart  and  shipped  in 
boxes  to  their  destination,  to  be  re- 
assembled by  our  experts.” 

“What  is  the  shortest  time  in 
which  you  have  constructed  a loco- 
motive?” 

“Eight  days  from  the  time  the 
order  was  received  until  the  engine 
left  the  works.” 
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Two  Different  Men. 

Two  men  toiled  side  by  side  from 
sun  to  sun, 

And  both  were  poor; 

Both  sat  with  children,  when  the  day 
was  done, 

About  their  door. 

One  saw  the  beautiful  in  crimson 
cloud 

And  shining  moon; 

The  other,  with  his  head  in  sadness 
bowed, 

Made  night  of  noon. 

One  loved  each  tree  and  flower  and 
singing  bird 

On  mount  or  plain; 

No  music  in  the  soul  of  one  was 
stirred 

By  leaf  or  rain. 

One  saw  the  good  in  every  fellow- 
man, 

And  hoped  the  best; 

The  other  marveled  at  his  Master’s 
plan, 

And  doubt  confessed. 

One,  having  God  above  and  heaven 
below, 

Was  satisfied; 

The  other,  disconted,  lived  in  woe, 

And  hopeless  died. 

‘ — Southern  Cross, 


INFLUENCE. 

The  following  is  by  Looker-on,  Charlotte  News. 


When  the  Looker-On  was  a lad 
he  heard  a sermon  by  Rev.  George 
H.  Stewart,  who  was  so  long  associ- 
ated with  the  late  Rev.  Sam  Jones, 
which  attracted  his  attention  and 
which  has  recurred  to  him  many, 
many  times  since  then,  on  the  value 
of  influence.  Mr.  Stewart  told  a 
modification  of  the  old  story,  in  which 
his  little  son  was  seen  to  be  leaping 
as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  snow,  at- 
tempting to  reach  his  father’s  steps. 
“I  am  stepping  in  your  tracks,  Fa- 
ther,” he  made  the  little  fellow  say. 

Now,  this  Sunday  morning,  the 
Looker-On  would  like  to  discuss  for 
a brief  period  this  same  subject,  but 
from  a little  different  viewpoint. 

Recently  in  police  court  he  heard  it 
said  that  one  man  has  no  influence  in 
the  community.  Never  was  a more 
false  expression  used.  There  is  no 
human  today  who  has  not  an  influ- 
ence and  that  influence  is  being  ex- 
erted, perhaps  unconsciously,  and  of- 
tentimes it  is,  for  better  or  tor 
worse. 

The  new-born  babe,  too  weak  and 
frail  to  make  known  its  own  needs, 
has  an  influence,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  computed.  Often  times 
that  babe  may  change  a drunken  sot 
of  a father  into  a self-respecting  and 
respected  citizen  of  his  community 
and  on  the  other  hand  instances  have 
been  where  the  presencs  of  an  infant 
has  changed  a man  or  woman  into  a 
fiend  and  the  murder  of  the  innocent 
has  been  the  outcome. 

The  little  girl  or  boy,  as  they  go 
about  their  play,  exert  an  influence 
for  good  or  bad  which  is  far-reaching 
in  its  results  and  which  is  felt  many 
years  later. 

The  youth  exerts  an  influence  on 
the  lives  of  his  parents  and  upon  the 
lives  of  other  youths,  and  often  limes 
a single  word,  or  a single  act  changes 
the  entire  trend  of  another’s  life.  A 
boy  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
associates  to  whom  his  fellows  look 
up  with  admiration,  may  easily 
change  God-fearing  lads  into  beings 
who  hesitate  not  an  instant  to  take 
the  name  of  their  creator  in  vain,  and 
who  unconsciously  profane  the  name 
of  Christ  and  even  to  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

And  as  people  grow  in  years  and 
wisdom  their  sphere  of  influence  is 
extendel  and  widened  until  there  is 
no  measuring  the  power  they  exert 
upon  the  people  of  their  day  and 
age. 

The  minister  as  he  stands  in  his 
pulpit  and  the  laborer  as  he  toils  in 


the  sewer  ditch  exert  an  influence 
upon  their  fellow  men.  The  minis- 
ter perhaps  exerts  an  influence  over 
a larger  number  of  people  than  the 
man  who  works  in  obscurity  all  day 
and  hurries  home  and  remains  there 
through  the  night,  yet  each  has  an  in- 
fluence and  is  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  some  people  on  some  lines. 

The  banker  in  his  counting  room 
exerts  a wonderful  power  on  the 
lives  of  his  community  and  the  driv- 
er of  a street  dray  exerts  his  in- 
fluence, just  as  powerful,  in  his 
sphere  of  life. 

The  good  woman,  by  her  clean 
life  and  upright  example,  wields  an 
influence  which  is  second  not  even 
to  that  of  the  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  mean  woman’s  influence 
is  just  as  potent  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  susceptible. 

The  judge  who  sits  on  the  bench 
and  deals  out  to  the  criminal  the 
penalty  which  the  people  have  pro- 
vided for  his  pnishment  has  an  in- 
fluence and  it  is  exerted  no  matter 
whether  he  makes  the  effort  or  not. 

And  the  criminal  who  is  sentenced 
by  the  jurist  has  an  inflluence  which  is 
just  as  active,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
as  that  of  man  who  sits  in  judge- 
ment on  him. 

Recently  the  Looker-On  was  pres- 
ent in  a small  gathering  in  which 
there  were  several  children.  One 
present,  the  father  of  several 
children,  told  a story,  the  point  of 
which  was  not  so  clean  as  it  would 
have  been,  not  so  clean  as  if  he  had 
been  telling  a story  to  his  own  wife 
and  cnildren,  and  it  occured  to 
the  Looker-On  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  inflluence  he  was  exerting  on 
the  minds  of  those  children.  And 
the  Looker-On  was  glad  that  his  own 
boys  Vvere  not  present  else  there 
might  have  been  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

And  the  writer  was  at  that  moment 
lending  his  influence  to  a questionable 
story  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  prevent  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Men  have  no  idea  how  wide  an  in- 
fluence they  exert  especially  on  the 
minds  of  children.  They  are  more 
susceptible  than  more  mature  people, 
and  the  influence  of  people  who  are 
older  than  they,  is  more  powerful 
than  if  they  were  of  the  same  age. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  influence  of  father  and 
mother  upon  their  own  children. 
The  mother  is  given  credit  and  right- 
ly so,  for  exerting  a more  elevating 
influence  upon  their  children  than 
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the  father  gets.  This  is  to  be  de- 
plored. The  influence  of  the  father 
upon  the  children  of  his  own  home 
should  be  the  highest,  the  most  en- 
nobling of  his  activities  in  this  life. 
He  should  lead  the  way  for  the  lit- 
tle fellows  to  walk  in.  In  face,  he 
does  lead  the  way  and  almost  inva- 
riably they  walk  therein,  without 
deviation  in  any  particular.  And 
for  this  reason  the  father  should  be 
all  the  more  careful  to  see  to  it  that 
his  influence  upon  his  own  children 
is  of  the  highest  sort,  leading  them 
unconsciously  into  the  higher  realms 
of  Christian  living. 

As  a rule  the  influence  of  the  moth- 
er is  for  the  best.  Occassionally  a 
mother  is  found  who  does  not  set 
tne  proper  example  for  her  daugh- 
ters and  for  her  sons,  but  this  is 
fortunately  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  good 
effect  of  the  mother’s  influence  is 
counteracted  and  set  at  naught  by 
that  of  the  father.  And  this  is  a 
condition  which  is  not  realized  by  so 
many  fathers  and  who,  therefore, 
make  no  effort  to  overcome  this  de- 
plorable condition. 

The  man  or  woman  or  child  who 
tells  you  he  or  she  has  no  influence 
is  either  trying  to  deceive  you  or  is 
unconsciously  deceiving  themselves, 
for  there  is  no  individual  living  to- 
day who  does  not  exert  an  influence 
for  good  or  for  bad  upon  some  other 
person.  And  even  death  itself  does 
not  put  a stop  to  the  influence  of 
our  example  and  indeed  our  good 
deeds  live  after  us  and  just  as  truly 
do  our  evil  deeds  survive  us. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  as  the  pastor 
of  the  Looker-On  would  say,  let  us 
apply  the  thought  to  ourselves  and 
not  to  “the  other  fellow.”  We,  each 
one  of  us  are  exerting  an  influence 
upon  some  one  else  every  day  of  the 
world.  Can  we  not  strive  to  make 
that  influence  ennobling,  leading  to  a 
better,  higher  life  and  not  to  base 
thoughts  and  baser  deeds? 

“When  the  best  things  are  not  pos- 
sible the  best  may  be  made  of  those 
that  are  possible.” 

“Children  have  more  need  of 
models  than  of  critics.” 

How  Locomotives  are  Made. 

(Concluded  From  Page  7.) 

In  1831  Matthias  Baldwin  built  the 
first  American  locomotive  with  his 
own  hands,  and  it  took  him  a year 
to  do  it.  The  work  done  at  the 
present  time  in  one  day  would  take 
one  man,  with  modern  tools,  his 
lifetime  to  accomplish. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening  a- 
mong  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Van  Hoy,  a former  offi- 
cer of  the  School,  but  who  is  now 
teaching  in  the  county,  visited  us 
Thanksgiving.  The  boys  were  all 
glad  to  see  him  as  he  was  well  liked 
when  he  was  here- 

Mrs.  Price,  representative  of  the 
State  Department  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, spent  several  days  with 
us  since  the  last  issue  of  The  Uplift. 
Her  presence  as  well  as  her  helpful 
suggestions  were  much  enjoyed. 

Another  contest  among  the  farm 
boys  is  creating  quite  a lot,  of  interest 
and  many  extra  rubs  on  the  horses  — 
a prize  to  the  boy  who  has  his  horse 
in  best  condition.  This  prize  has 
been  running  for  some  time  and  the 
Training  School  horses  show  their 
keep.  They  are  always  clean,  sleek 
and  presentable. 

Two  Selz  prizes  have  been  offered 
in  the  school  room  for  deportment 
and  proficiency  in  school  work.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  sometime 
during  the  holidays.  Considerable  ri- 
valry is  being  developed  as  to  who 
shall  receive  the  prizes — the  results 
being  many  perfect  lessons  without 
much  persuasion. 

All  the  force  has  been  busy  the 
past  few  days  in  getting  up  our  win- 
ter’s wood.  The  old  buggy  and  har- 
ness shed  has  been  converted  into  a 
wood-shed  and  nice  dry  wood  will  be 
taken  from  hereto  start  the  fires  on 
cold  winter  days  and  to  warm  the 
visitors  and  officers  in  the  sitting 
rooms  of  the  cottages. 

From  the  number  of  boxes  of  can- 
ned goods  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  store  room  we  have  no  fears  of 
going  hungry  during  the  winter 
of  1914  and  15.  With  peanuts  as  a 
special— white  beans,  pork  and  beans, 
limas,  tomatoes,  and  corn  making 
up  the  substantial,  we  are  resting 
easy  regardless  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Irby  Waldrop,  a boy  from  Ashe- 
ville who  has  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  School,  came  back 
to  spend  awhile  with  the  boys.  Irby 
made  a talk  to  the  boys  in  which  was 
some  wholesome  advice.  While  here, 
he  is  entering  heartily  into  the  work 
and  has  done  some  good  work — his 
work  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 


third  cottage  is  especially  commend- 
able. 

Our  family  has  been  increased 
since  our  last  issue  by  the  arrival  cf 
the  following  boys:  Lonnie  Hathlee, 
Pensicola;  Harry  Tatum,  Fayette- 
ville; Robert  Klouse,  Charlotte;  and 
Hunter  Parker,  Littleton.  All  the 
boys  are  over  the  home-sickness 
incident  to  severing  their  home  ties 
and  associations  and  are  now  doing 
well. 

The  school  had  this  year  about 
four  acres  of  very  fine  corn.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  yield  was  150  bu- 
shels. When  the  corn  was  shucked, 
numbers  of  visitors  pronounced  it 
the  finest  lot  of  corn  they  had  ever 
seen.  The  ears  were  so  large  and  uni- 
form. The  school  took  first  prize 
at  the  corn  exhibit  during  commun- 
ity service  week. 

Christmas  will  soon  be  here  and 
the  boys  are  looking  forward  to  the 
events  of  the  holidays  with  an  ea- 
gerness that  only  a boy  can  have — his 
delight  cannot  be  expressed  in  words, 
but  can  just  be  felt.  The  approach 
of  the  holidays  can  be  observed  a- 
round  the  school  in  the  revival  of 
merry  songs,  smiling  and  expectant 
faces  and  the  more  elastic  step  a- 
mong  the  boys. 

New  uniforms  for  the  boys  in  the 
Third  Cottage  have  been  received. 
The  nice  bright  buttons  and  the  new 
shiny  cloth  makes  the  boys  clad  in 
them  look  especially  nice.  These 
uniforms  were  made  possible  by  the 
responses  sent  to  tie  appeal  that  was 
made  by  the  publicity  committee. 
Could  the  donors  see  how  much  the 
boys  enjoyed  the  donning  of  the  un- 
iforms they  would  never  regret  hav- 
ing made  such  a gift  to  the  school. 
Thirty-six  new  uniforms  and  26 
pairs  of  Sunday  shoes  were  bought 
with  the  money  obtained  through 
the  effort  of  the  committee. 

All  the  boys  enjoyed  the  Thanks- 
giving hunt,  altho  only  four  rabbits 
were  caught.  The  exercises  obtained 
in  the  chases  were  just  right  to  whet 
our  appetites  for  the  steaming  hot 
turkey,  chicken,  pork,  etc,  that  was 
awaiting  our  return.  All  ate  to  full 
satisfaction  of  the  good  things  that 
had  been  prepared.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  football  from  which 
one  of  the  officers  emerged  with  a 
nose  so  wrecked  that  a physician  had 
to  be  called  to  patch  it  up.  We  will 
not  tell  who  the  officer  was,  but  will 
sav  to  those  wanting  to  know;  at 
your  next  visit  look  for  the  evidence 
of  the  doctor’s  needle  and  thread. 
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NOAH  BIGGS;  REMARKABLE  MAN,  PASSES  AWAY. 


Mr.  Noah  Biggs,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Halifax  coun- 
ty and  most  widely-known  men  in 
North  Carolina,  died  at  his  home  on 
Church  street  Monday  afternoon, 
December  13th,  after  an  illness  las- 
ting- adout  ten  days.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  December  the  3rd,  Mr. 
Briggs  was  taken  violently  ill.  Lo- 
cal physicians  were  summoned,  who 
determined  that  an  operation  was 
necessary.  A noted  Richmond  sur- 
geon was  reached  by  long-  distance 
telephone  and  reached  here  just  be- 
fore midngiht  Friday.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  could  be  made  he  per- 
formed an  operation 

The  operation  was  very  success- 
ful, but  being  confined  to  his  bed  he 
developed  bronchial  pneumonia  on 
Saturday  last,  and  gradually  grew 
worse  until  death. 

'I  he  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted Tuesday  afternoon  at  three 
o’clock  from  the  Baptist  church  bv  his 
pastor,  Rev.  R.  A.  McFarland,  being- 
assisted  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Vann  and  Dr. 
Livingston  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  and 
by  Rev.  George  J.  Dowel  and  Rev. 
J.  G.  Blalock.  The  services  were 
concluded  at  the  grave  in  the  Baptist 
cemetery  in  the  presence  of  perhaps 
the  largest  assemblage  of  people  ever 
present  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  active  pallbearers  were  Prof. 
C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Greenville;  N.  B. 
Josey,  A.  McDowell,  Dr.  0.  t . 
Smith,  Dr.  A.  D.  Morgan,  E.  T. 
Whitehead,  Balfour  Dunn,  and  G. 
W.  Bryan.  The  honorary  pallbearers 
were  -J.  Y.  Savage,  B.  D.  Webb,  W. 
E.  Whitmore,  R.  C.  Josey,  L.  J. 
Baker,  of  Palmyra,  R.  J.  Shields,  of 
Hobgood,  T.  M.  Arrington,  of  Rocky 
Mount,  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Wimberly,  of  Battleboro. 

Noah  Biggs  was  bom  in  Martin 
county  near  Wilhamston,  June  9,  18- 
42.  When  about  18  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Scotland  Neck  and  took  a 
position  with  his  brother,  the  late 
William  Biggs,  as  clerk,  and  has 
since  made  this  place  his  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
he  entered  the  army  as  a private  in 
the  Scotland  Neck  Rifles,  serving 
through  the  entii'e  struggle  with  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  and  gallantry. 
After  the  war  be  returned  to  Scot- 
land Neck  and  began  business  for 
himself.  For  the  past  half  century 
he  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Halifax 
county,  being  connected  with  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
enterprises  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1874,  with  Dr.  R.  T.  Vann,  he 


helped  to  begin  the  first  Sunday- 
school  ever  organized  in  the  Scot- 
land Neck  Baptist  church,  which 
school  has  never  missed  assembling 
on  a single  Sunday  in  all  these  years, 
Mr.  Biggs  missing  but  very  few  ses- 
sions of  the  school.  A year  later  he 
joined  the  church  and  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  C.  Durham  along  with  the 
late  Captain  W.  H.  Kitchin,  James 
G.  Shields,  B.  D.  Gray,  and  others 
prominent  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Biggs  from  the  very  beginning-  of 
his  Christian  career  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  broadening  of  the 
denomination  to  which  he  bad  con- 
nected himself.  He  immediately  be- 
gan to  establish  Sunday-schools  in 
the  eastern  section,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Halifax,  Martin,  and 
Edgecombe. 

INTERESTED  IN  THE  ORPHANS. 

He  became  interested  in  the  orphan 
children  of  the  State,  and,  with  Dr. 
R.  D.  Fleming,  of  Warrenton,  agitat- 
ed the  establishment  of  a Baptist  or- 
phanage which. resulted  in  the  gi~eat 
Thomasville  Orphanage  which  is 
now  caring  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred children.  He  built  the  first 
house  there,  and  at  his  suggestion 
John  Watson,  ■ of  Warren  county, 
built  the  second.  The  great-hearted 
citizen,  John  H.  Mills,  who  was  then 
pushing  the  establishment  of  an  or- 
phanage by  the  Baptists  of  the  State, 
had  about  abandoned  it  as  hopeless. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Thomasville  Baptist  Orphanage, 
and  served  the  board  continuously 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  CHURCH  BUILDING. 

About  this  time  he  began  planning 
an  assiduous  campaign  of  church 
building  in  the  Tar  River  Associa- 
tion, in  co-operation  with  his  pastors, 
first  and  foremost  of  whom  are  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hufham  who  now  resides  with 
his  daughter  at  Mebane,  N.  C.,  and 
who  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
active  ministry.  This  campaign  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  some 
twenty-five  churches  and  the  build- 
ing of  as  many  houses  of  wor.  hip  in 
this  section.  He  also  made  possible 
the  beginning  of  the  great  assoeia- 
tional  missions  operations  in  his  as- 
sociation, which  has  so  increased  the 
Baptist  membership  of  Halifax, 
Edgecombe,  and  Martin  counties 
that  a few  years  ago  the  churches  of 
these  counties  organized  a new  asso- 
ciation, which  is  a good  deal  stronger 


in  every  way  than  the  old  mother 
association  at  the  time  he  became 
a member  of  the  same. 

MOST  NOTABLE  CONTRIBUTION. 

His  most  notable  contribution  to 
his  denomination  in  the  last,  year  or 
so,  was  the  erection  of  a five  thousand 
dollar  building  on  the  Kennedy  farm 
near  Kinston,  which  by  the  generos- 
ity of  W.  L:  Kennedy  has  become 
the  property  of  the  Baptist  Orphan- 
age at  Thomasville.  This  house  he 
named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Biggs. 

Besides  his  services  on  t he  orphan- 
age board,  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Wake  Forest  and  Meredith  colleges 
and  was  a member  of  the  latter 
board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
former  he  resigned  a year  ago  on 
account  of  failing  health. 

NEVER  CALLED  ON  IN  VAIN. 

He  filled  a place  in  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  North  Carolina  and 
did  a work  that  heretofore  no  other 
man  in  the  State  has  done,  and  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  anybody  who  can 
carry  forward  the  large  religious  en- 
terprises that  he  projected  and  help- 
ed to  conduct  for  so  long.  If  to  him 
can  be  attributed  a deeper  interest 
in  any  one  phase  of  Christain  activity 
more  than  another  it  is  the  deep  and 
genuine  interest  that  he  took  in  the 
orphan  children  of  the  State.  He  was 
never  called  on  in  vain  for  a contri- 
bution of  his  time,  talent  or  money 
to  the  institution  at  Thomasville  that 
he  did  not  respond  heartily  as  if  glad 
to  be  of  service  in  the  great  work  for 
which  it  stood. 


The  click  of  little  footsteps, 

And  laughter  ringing  wild: 
These  are  the  days  of  magic 
In  the  land  of  Little  Child, 

The  rustling  wings  of  faries 
Are  brushing  you  and  me, 

And  all  the  world  is  walking  up 
Towards  the  Christmas  tree. 

— Bentztwon  Bard  in  Baltimore 
Sun. 


Every  day  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  use  forty  million  postage 
stomps.  A new  machine  has  been  in- 
vented to  print  the  stamps  on  a con- 
tinuous ribbon  of  paper  as  wide  as 
ten  stamps.  One  of  these  machines 
can  print  twelve  thousand  stamps 
How  many  hours 
d a thousand  such  machines 
have  to  work  to  print  forty  million 
stamps? 


O sweet  solace  of  labors. — Horace. 
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A SECOND  CHANCE 

By  Jennie  N.  Standifer. 


Victor  Morrison,  captain  of  the 
Seaview  Academy  Football  Team, 
came  home  one  evening  from  the  first 
match  of  the  season  with  a worried 
look  on  his  usually  cheerful  face. 

“We  are  beaten  to  a frazzle,”  he 
told  his  grandfather,  who  was  sitting 
in  the  library,  “and  it  was  that  little 
coward,  Sam  Miller,  who  lost  the 
game.  He’s  too  fight  weight  to  be 
on  the  academy  team,  anyway;  but 
Jim  Parker  wouldn’t  give  up  smok- 
ing, so  we  could  put  him  on  the  reg- 
ulars, and  Billie  Taylor’s  mother 
wouldn’t  let  him  play  on  account  of 
a weak  heart.  We  had  to  take  Sam, 
and  he  was  afraid.  The  boys  are 
discouraged,  and  Sam  goes  off  the 
team  like  a shot  out  of  a gun.” 

“Why  not  give  him  another  chance 
son?”  asked  Mr.  Morrison.  “The 
second  chance  often  proves  a fellow 
has  backbone  after  all.  Pluck  and 
bravery  are  not  born  in  all  of  us, 
and  have  to  be  cultivated  like  less 
hardy  virtues.  Now,  I remember 
my  first  battle  during  the  war--did 
I ever  tell  you  about  it?  No?  Well, 
maybe  my  experience  as  a boy  sold- 
ier may  give  you  another  viewpoint 
of  a coward.” 

“Nothing  can  change  my  opinion 
of  a coward;  but  let’s  hear  about 
that  battle  grandpa.” 

“I  was  eighteen  when  the  war 
between  the  States  broke  out,  and 
had  never  been  away  from  home 
two  days  at  a time  in  my  life,  except 

while  attending  M College,  ten 

miles  from  my  father’s  plantation. 
Joe  Brooks,  my  room  mate,  was 
from  Ohio.  He  had  come  South 
with  his  mother,  who  was  an  invalid, 
and  -wanted  the  benefit  of  our  mild 
climate  in  the  winter.  We  both 
greatly  admired  pretty  RoseLeland, 
a student  of  the  female  institute  in 
the  old  college  town.  She  was  a 
delta  planter,  living  near  Vicksburg. 
Joe  and  I not  only  vied  with  each 
other  in  showing  the  young  lady 
courtesies,  and  taking  her  to  college 
fetes,  but  we  both  visited  her  at 
home  during  ygeatkns. 

“When  the  call  for  volunteers  was 
made  in  1831,  Joe  went  back  to  bis 
native  State  and  enlisted  as  a Fed- 
eral soldier,  and  I joined  the  M 

College  Rifles.  For  nearly  a year  we 
drilled,  and  engaged  only  in  occasion- 
al skirmishes.  I had  never  fired  a 
gun  at  the  enemy  when  the  first  real 
battle  came  Unexpectedly  upon  us. 
Before  I woke  up  to  what  was  going 
on  I was  in  a shower  of  shot  and 
shell  ana  men  were  falling  all  around 


me.  For  the  first  time  1 realized 
what  war  meant,  and  I was  utterly 
unprepared  for  it.  I quaked  in  my 
boots,  and  had  there  been  the  ghost 
of  a chance  to  get  through  that  surg- 
ing mass  of  men,  I would  have  drop- 
ped my  gun  and  taken  to  my  heels. 
As  it  was,  I dodged  behind  a tree, 
and  there  I crouched  and  cringed  un- 
til the  Federate  retreated.  From 
that  day  I was  dubbed  ‘Dodger,’ 
‘Moss-back,’  ‘Fraidy,’  and  other  ig- 
nominious nicknames.  My  fear  of 
bullets  was  a joke  to  be  laughed  at 
around  the  camp  fires.  Months  pass- 
ed, and  I tried  to  do  my  duty  as  a 
soldier,  but  my  reputation  as  a 
coward  stuck,  and  .life  became  a 
burden. 

The  latter  part  of  December,  1862, 
I was  with  a small  party  of  men  try- 
ing to  join  General  Stephen  D.  Lee’s 
forces,  near  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
few  miles  from  Vicksburg.  One 
night  we  camped  on  a bayou,  well 
hidden  by  canebrakes,  and  woke  up 
to  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  We  were  without  provisions 
and  to  move  meant  death  or  capture. 
Two  days  past  and  no  plan  could  be 
devised  to  make  our  situation  known 
to  Lee  and  his  men.  • We  faced 
starvation.  Just  beyond  the  brake 
which  hid  us  securely  was  the  Leland 
plantation,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
it  a half  mile,  was  a section  of  Sher- 
man’s army.  I had  seen  Rose  Leland 
and  spoken  to  her  several  times  while 
we  were  waiting  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. 

‘Did  you  know  that  Joe  Brooks 
was  with  the  Federate  on  the  other- 
side  of  our  place?’  she  asked  one 
morning  as  she  passed  the  camp 
while  I was  on  picket  duty. 

“ ‘No,  I didn’t  know  he  was  near,’ 
I replied.  ‘But  unless  we  can  find 
some  way  to  communicate  with  Lee’s 
men  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  I will  be  more  apt  to  meet 
Joe  as  a prisoner  of  war. 

“She  seemed  very  much  distressed 
when  I told  her  of  our  desperate 
situation. 

‘I  will  see  what  I can  do,’  she 
promised.  ‘Be  near  this  place  early 
this  evening.  Perhaps  I can  help.’ 

“She  hurried  away  and  all  day  I 
wondered  what  a girl  could  do  to 
help  us  out  of  that  trap.  I didn’t 
have  much  hope.  I was  half-star- 
ved, and  cold,  and  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  the  boys  were  right  in  call- 
ing me  a coward. 

“It  was  after  eight  o’clock  when 
Rose  and  her  young  brother  return,, 


ed.  The  boy  carried  a bundle  of 
clothing' 

‘Here  are  clothes  that  won’t 
tell  which  army  you  belong  to,’  she 
said.  ‘Get  your  general’s  order  to 
to  take  a message  to  Lee,  and  you 
will  find  Ike,  our  old  butler,  at  the 
bend  in  the  bayou,  where  we  went 
picnicking  one  summer.  Ike  has  my 
my  horse,  Lightfoot,  ready  for  you, 
and  will  give  you  directions  as  to 
making  short  cuts  and  fording  the 
streams.’ 

“ ‘But  how  am  I to  pass  Sherman’s 
army?’  I gasped. 

“She  didn’t  seem  to  notice  my  dis- 
may at  being  chosen  for  this  perilous 
mission,  but  laughed  softly,  and  went 
on:  T slipped  down  to  the  Union  line 
early  this  evening  and  talked  with 
Joe,  who  was  on  picket  duty.  I was 
hoping  to  find  out  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  the  Federate  moving  near- 
er the  city,  but  something  better  than 
encouraging  words  is  ahead  of  you, 
Tom.  As  Joe  and  I were  talking,  a 
soldier  approached  and  I stepped  be- 
hind a tree.  Joe  called  out,  ‘Halt,’  and 
the  man  gave  the  password.  It  is 

— .’  She  whispered  it  in  my  ear, 
and,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm,  said, 
‘I  almost  wish  I was  a man  and  had 
such  a chance  as  has  come  to  you 
to  serve  your  country.  There  is  dan- 
ger, of  course,  but  now  is  the  time 
for  brave  hearts  to  do  or  die  Don’t 
spare  Lightfoot.  I love  him,  but  you 
must  think  only  of  saving  your  gen- 
eral and  his  men.  So  much  depends 
on  you  and  Lightfoot,  Tom.  but  I 
know  you  will  not  disappoint  me. 
Good-bye!” 

“She  was  away  before  I could  ex- 
press my  thanks — if  thankful  I was. 
Then  it  flashed  upon  me — here  was 
my  chance  to  redeem  my  reputation. 
That  should  be  spur  enough,  hut,  be- 
sides that,  she  trusted  me — believed 
on  me! 

“I  told  my  commander  of  this  one 
chance  to  escape,  and  asked  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  message  to  Lee.  He 
gave  his  consent.  I dressed  in  the 
garments  Rose  had  provided,  and  in 
a short  rime  stood  before  a Yankee 
picket  not  a hundred  yards  from  Joe 
Brocks,  my  former  college  chum.  I 
gave  the  password  and  was  in  the 
camp  of  the  foe.  I knew  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bend  in  the  bayou  where 
Rose  said  Ike  was  waiting  with  the 
horse,  and  with  studied  carelessness 
turned  my  face  that  way.  Once  I 
was  hailed  by  a group  of  bluecoats 
who  vrere  squatted  around  a fire  en- 
joying a feast,  and  asked  to  join 
them.  Tney  mistook  me  for  a 
friend.  Hungry  as  I was  I hastened 
on  and  avoided  tents  where  men 
were  awake.  Several  times  I fancied 
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I was  suspected  of  being  a spy,  and 
my  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
When  1 passed  out  of  the  Union 
lines  I breathed  a sigh  of  relief,  al- 
though I knew  that  new  dangers  be- 
set me. 

"It  was  half  a mile  to  the  bend 
in  the  bayou,  and  Sherman’s  scouts 
might  be  met  at  any  moment.  A 
bitter  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  field  across  which  I must  go  was 
miry.  Several  times  I lay  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  dead  cotton 
stalks  to  avoid  approaching  horse- 
men. But  I reached  the  thicket  at 
last  unharmed,  but  almost  stiff  from 
cold. 

"Old  Ike  awaited  me  with  Rose’s 
pet  saddle  horse.  He  told  me  of  the 
fords  that  had  had  quicksands  and 
how  to  get  around  them,  and  of 
certain  paths  that  were  short  cuts 
and  safer  than  the  main  road. 

'Don’t  go  too  fast  at  fust,’  he 
cautioned.  ‘Slip  erlong  easy  like 
for  a few  miles,  and  when  yon  kin 
come  out  in  de  big  road,  scoot  it 
like  greased  lightening 

“I  thanked  him  and  mounted  the 
horse.  With  some  difficulty  I made 
my  way  through  the  cane  which 
lapped  over  the  narrow  path,  and 
found  the  ford  known  to  have 
quick  sands.  I floundered  through 
it,  and  by  drawing  my  feet  into  the 
saddle  managed  to  keep  dry. 
Then  I went  through  a field  and  the 
pony  mired  to  his  knees  at  every 
step.  By  the  time  I reached  the  main 
road  he  was  exhausted,  aud  I stopped 
in  a thicket,  near  the  road,  for  him 
to  blow  and  rest  before  starting  on 
that  long  gallop.  I just  did  escape 
meeting  a party  of  foragers 
for  Sherman’s  army.  They  were 
laughing  over  having  frightened  an 
old  negro  into  telling  where  his  mas- 
ter’s cattle  and  horses  were  hidden. 

‘We  will  have  them  in  camp  by 
daylight,’  one  man  declared,  ‘and  be 
feasting  on  fatted  calves  by  noon.’  I 
was  confident  that  the  live  stock  be- 
longed to  Rose’s  father,  and  was 
more  determined  than  ever  to  reach 
the  Confederate  forces.  I returned 
to  the  road  with  ears  alert  to  hoof- 
beats,  and  continued  my  journey  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  on  a tired  horse. 
Sometime  after  midnight,  judging 
by  the  stars,  I met  two  horsemen  who 
called  ‘Halt!’  but  I didn’t  halt,  even 
when  a bullet  whizzed  by  my  head. 
I made  for  a turn  in  the  road,  and 
they  soon  gave  up  the  chase  and  turn- 
ed back.  To  this  day  I don’t  know 
whether  they  were  friends  or  ene- 
mies I did’t  take  time  to  investi- 
gate. 

‘‘On,  on  I galloped  until  the  hard 
breathing  of  the  horse  told  me  he 


was  almost  spent.  I began  to  won- 
der what  I would  do  if  he  gave  out 
entirely.  Suppose  I met  a party  of 
Federals!  I was  debating  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  rest  the  horse 
or  walk  the  balance  of  the  way 
when,  upon  emerging  from  a tract 
of  woodland,  Lee’s  campfires  came 
in  sight.  Lighfoot  was  staggering 
when  we  reached  the  first  picket, 
but  we  hadn’t  failed  to  come  up  to 
Rose’s  expectations! 

"Before  day  Lee’s  men  attacked 
the  Union  soldiers  on  the  west,  and 
my  general  and  his  little  band  of 
half-starved  men  attacked  them  on 
the  east.  They  were  surprised,  and 
the  wing  of  the  army  on  the  Leland 
place  retreated.  By  noon  my  general 
and  his  men  could  join  Lee’s  troops. 

"Mississippi  history  tells  of  how 
Sherman’s  army  was  disastrously 
repulsed  by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee 
at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  on  December 
29,  1862,  but  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  Confederate  general 
and  his  little  band  who  were  rescued 
by  that  sudden  attack.  My  ride  that 
night  saved  those  men,  and  changed 
their  opinion  of  me.  Before  the  war 
closed  I was  a captain,  and  I came 
to  the  honor  by  having  a second 
chance  to  prove  my  mettle.  Rose 
has  always  said  -” 

"Why,  Rose  is  grandma!”  ex- 
claimed Victor. 

"Yes,  we  were  married  a few 
years  after  the  war.  But  she  has  al- 
ways said  that  she  would  have  mar- 
ried Joe  Brooks  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
that  ride.  She  had  heard  in  some 
way  of  my  first  battle,  but  she  was 
generous  enough  to  give  me  a chance 
to  redeem  myself.  Sam  may  have 
the  pluck  to  make  good  if  you  give 
him  another  chance.” 

Then  he  shall  have  it.  I will  imitate 
grandma  in  generosity.” — Kind 
Words. 

Work. 

"By  the  sweat  of  the  brow  thou 
shalt  earn  thy  bread”  was  pro- 
nounced as  a curse  upon  man,  but 
like  all  that  God  puts  upon  us,  the 
curse  is  to-day  our  blessing. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  a 
man  than  idleness.  The  devil  always 
finds  something  for  idle  hands  to  do. 
If  we  do  not  work  in  honest  toil  and 
serve  in  some  noble  occupation,  we 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  work  mis- 
chief and  serve  Satan. 

Give  a man  noble  work,  enough  of 
it  to  occupy  his  time,  his  talents  and 
his  energies,  and  his  leisure  will  re- 
veal clean  morals  and  noble  manners. 
It  has  been  said  that  those  who  are 
best  loved  by  angles  receive  not 
thrones,  but  tasks. 


The  temperament  which  would 
choose  work  simply  because  it  is  easy, 
is  as  undesirable  as  the  curse  of  Cain. 
Real  work  is  easy  only  when  we  have 
a perfect  body  and  brain  to  do  it. 
He  is  a true  man  who  has  fulfilled 
his  own  possibilities,  whether  he  is  a 
ditch  digger,  a stone  cutter,  a me- 
chanic, ora  professional  man.  Real 
manhood  makes  the  most  out  of  the 
lowest  gifts;  work  molds  and  polishes 
his  character,  and  developes  his  ca- 
pacities, and  makes  his  talents  finer 
and  more  effective. 

No  good  work  is  easy.  Do  not, 
in  choosing  a calling,  profession  or 
occupation,  apprentice  yourself  to 
something  which  appears  to  make  an 
easy  pathway  through  life.  Rather 
seek  the  sphere  which  demands  the 
best  that  is  in  you,  and  calls  out  all  of 
your  energy  and  capacity.  It  will 
develop  a higher  and  nobler  life  for 
you.  Work  is  honorable,  necessary, 
helpful. 

Private  Picture  Galleries. 

Said  a father:  "I  want  my  daugh- 
ter to  go  to  college,  if  1 can  possi- 
bly send  her.  Though  she  may  nev- 
er have  to  use  the  knowledge  to 
earn  her  own  living,  the  college  days 
will  always  be  a beautiful  memory 
in  her  life.  And,  after  all,  what  do 
we  get  out  of  life  but  our  memories?” 

Most  of  us,  when  we  speak  of 
making  preparation  for  old  age, 
mean  laying  by  money  in  the  bank 
or  investing  in  an  insurance  policy. 
But  this  provides  only  for  the  body, 
and  we  may  have  a well-fed  body 
and  yet  lead  a most  dreary  life. 
The  best  preparation  for  old  age  in- 
cludes the  laying  up  of  pleasant 
memories  which  shall  make  the  days 
of  inactivity  cheerful.  For,  more 
and  more,  as  we  grow  older  and  find 
that  we  cannot  do  all  the  things  that 
we  formerly  did  with  ease,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  live  among  our 
memories.  Our  happiness  will  de- 
pend upon  them.  What  a terrible 
thing  it  would  be  to  spend  long  years, 
unable  to  forget  a deed  of  meanness 
or  injustice!  Let  us  be  careful  how 
we  store  up  the  future  for  oursel- 
ves. Daily  we  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  the  inner  gallery  in  which  we 
must  spend  our  last  years  those 
pictures  which  shall  add  either  to 
our  joy  and  solace  or  to  our  torment. 
Some  pictures  that  we  would  like  to 
hang  there  we  cannot,  because  they 
are  expensive  and  we  cannot  afford 
them,  but  accessible  to  all  are  some 
that  will  be  a permanent  satisfaction 
to  their  possessor. — Forward. 

Take  care  that  no  one  hates  you 
justly. — Syrusj 
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“JUDGE  NOT.” 

On  a short  trip  last  week  of  a few 
hours’  ride  over  the  Southern  with 
an  engaging  companion,  incidentally 
I took  a novel,  entitled  ‘‘l'he  Street 
of  Seven  Stars”,  thinking  that  if  I 
felt  selfishly  inclined  I would  hie 
myself  away  to  a comfortable  cor- 
ner and  pass  the  time  reading;  but, 
alas,  there  is  a destiny  that  shapes 
our  ends,  for  I must  admit  that  I 
became  a victim  of  circumstances 
and  soon  found  myself  studying  fa- 
ces and  matching  the  people  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  car  at  the 
different  points  on  the  road. 

I placed  every  one  that  particu- 
larly interested  me.  One  couple  past 
middle-age,  well  dressed,  above  the 
ordinary  in  intelligence  but  with  a 
self  satisfied  look  on  having  reached 
the  goal  after  plodding  through  life 
hand  in  hand,  and  after  an  honest 
and  hard  toil,  they  were  now  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  efforts  in  the 
evening  of  life-ease  and  comfort. 

Another  was  a woman  whose  age 
would  have  been  questionable  but  for 
her  corpulent  figure,  because  her 
complexion  was  that  of  a girl  of 
sixteen,  her  features  of  the  Grecian 
type,  and  her  teeth  pearlly  white. 
Soloman  could  have  said:  “Thou  art 
all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee.”  Her  dress  was  all  that  indi- 
cated position  in  social  circles— gray 
silk,  lavender  trimmings,  velvet 
wrap — furs,  all  of  the  finest  texture, 
and  she  wore  a corsage  of  parma 
violets. 

I thought  of  her  as  a retired 
steel  magnate’s  wife-seeking  a 
milder  climate  and  taking  only  the 
road  of  the  lease  resistance. 

The  next  was  a trio,  composed  of 
two  young  women  and  one  stalwart, 
young  fellow. 

If  I could  picture  to  you  these  two 
girls,  I’m  sure  their  nationality 
would  confuse  you,  but  their  daily 
task  seemed  to  have  been  chiseled  in 
their  faces  and  general  man- 
ner--for  I myself  felt  constrained 
to  extend  my  hand  and  say  “Tell  my 
fate”---but  their  faces  serenly  beau- 
tiful and  either  could  have  posed  for 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  dress,  too, 
was  untidy  and  dirty,  and  that  alone 


classed  them  with  the  fortune  teller 
or  Greek  vender. 

The  heavy,  square  chin,  high  cheek 
bones,  large  mouth,  thin  lips,  arched 
brow  and  long,  unkempt  hair  of  the 
man  made  a true  picture  of  an  Indian 
Chief.  It  is  not  passing  strange  that 
this  man  with  the  flowing  hair  at- 
tracted me,  not  the  hair  alone,  but 
“tout  ensemble,”  the  strong,  de- 
termined face,  his  manner,  his  dress 
made  doubly  conspicuous  by  the 
stuffing  of  his  pantaloons  in  his  high 
boots  of  a peculiar  style,  and  his 
large,  gray  hat  of  Mexican  style. 

In  disgust  I said  to  my  friend 
as  I looked  upon  this  personage,  “All 
the  crazy  people  are  not  in  the  asy- 
lum.” 

Well,  the  next  person  that  elicited 
my  attention  was  a very,  very  palsied 
old  lady  dressed  in  faded  black  and 
wearing  a quilted  bonnet  of  the  same 
material. 

As  the  poor  old  soul  was  guided 
to  a seat  by  the  porter,  and  grip  by 
her  side  she  wailed  out,  “Oh,  Lordy, 
isn’t  it  awful  to  be  blind?”  I look- 
ed anxiously  to  see  if  this  old  soul 
was  unattended.  She  was  alone.  So 
lonely,  no  one  to  speak  to,  and  dark- 
ness all  around.  The  well-to-do 
elderly  couple  gave  her  not  a passing 
look,  the  supposed  rich  woman  sat 
obliviously  peering  through  the  win- 
dow into  the  distance,  but  several 
commercial  men  looked  with  pity  at 
the  palsied  head  as  it  shook  in  the 
quil  ed  bonnet,  but  men  are  so  help- 
less. 

I could  stand  it  to  longer,  and  be- 
fore I realized  my  own  position,  or 
what  I was  doing,  I was  standing 
over  the  old  woman  looking  down 
into  the  sunken  and  withered  eyes, 
and  asked  if  she  were  alone. 

See  replied,  “Yes,  lady,  no  one 
came  to  the  train  with  me  and  there 
will  be  no  one  to  meet  me  when  I 

get  to  R won’t  you  sit  with  me?” 

I thanked  her  and  told  her  that  I 
was  quite  near  her,  and  would  be 
glad  to  help  her  in  any  way.  Her 
voice  was  a pitiful  wail,  rather  pen- 
etrating and  ihe  rumbling  of  the 
train  seemed  but  a fitting  accom- 
paniment to  her  tones,  and  she  was 
heard  to  say  by  some  other  than  my- 


self, “Lady,  I have  a dreadful  taste 
in  my  mouth  and  I would  like  a lit- 
tle piece  of  candy,  have  you  any?” 
I answered  her  as  soon  as  the  news 
boy  came  through  the  car  she  should 
have  the  candy. 

But,  friends,  this  is  the  point,  be- 
fore I could  get  comfortably  seated 
and  look  around  for  the  news- 
boy this  peculiar  man  that  I thought 
ought  to  be  placed  with  the  mad 
people  in  the  asylum  came  in  from 
another  car  and  dropped  into  the 
palasied  hand  a cake  of  Hirsch 
Chocolate. 

With  chagrin  I looked  at  my  friend 
and  said,  “I’m  done  with  reading 
character  for  there  is  a spark  of  di- 
vinity under  that  garb,  and  I shall 
ever  believe  from  now  on  that  there 
is  a place  for  good  to  bloom  in 
every  heart  of  man  or  woman. 

Two  Golden  Days. 

There  are  two  days  of  the  week 
upon  which  and  about  which  I never 
worry— two  care-free  days,  kept 
sacredly  free  from  fear  and  appre- 
hension. 

One  of  these  days  is  yesterday. 
Yesterday,  with  all  its  cares  and 
frets,  with  all  its  pains  and  aches, 
all  its  faults,  its  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, has  passed  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  recall.  Save  for  the 
beautiful  memories,  sweet  and  ten- 
der, that  linger  like  the  perfumef  of 
roses  in  the  heart  of  the  day  that  is 
gone,  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
yesterday.  It  was  mine;  it  is  God’s. 
And  the  other  day  Ido  not  worry  a- 
bout  is  tomorrow.  Tomorrow,  with 
all  its  possible  adversities,  its  bur- 
dens, its  perils,  its  large  promise 
and  poor  performance,  its  failures 
and  mistakes,  is  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  mastery  as  its  dead 
sister,  yesterday.  Its  sun  will  rise 
in  roseate  splendor,  or  behind  a 
mass  of  weeping  clouds.  Tomor- 
row— it  is  God’s  day.  It  will  be 
mine.— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


“The  boy  who  talks  loudest  on  the 
street  isnt  always  the  first  to  speak 
when  the  teacher  begins  to  ask  ques- 
tions.” 


Revenge  is  an  inhuman  word. — 
Seneca. 


Hunger  is  the  teacher  of  the  arts, 
and  the  bestower  of  invention. — - 

Persius. 
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A HALLOWEEN  PARTY. 

By  Mary  C.  Hans  ell. 


The  “bunch’’  had  met  to  discuss 
and  plan  their  program  of  pranks 
and  mischief  for  the  next  night, 
which  was  Halloween. 

There  were  eight  of  them;  the  two 
Wade  sisters,  Polly  and  Sue,  Milly 
Dawes,  Mona  Doyle,  Milly’s  three 
brothers  and  John  Wade. 

The  girls  were  high  school  seniors 
that  year,  and  were  expecting  to 
scatter  to  various  colleges  the  fall 
following  their  graduation. 

“So,”  said  Polly  Wade,  “we’ll 
rattle  the  old  town  this  year,  till 
they’ll  remember  us  all  the  time 
we’re  gone.” 

And  the  program,  as  outlined  by 
Polly,  certainly  called  for  a good  bit 
of  rattling.  It  included  changing  all 
the  gates  and  signs  that  they  could 
pull  loose,  running  out  all  the  vehicles 
left  in  unlocked  barns,  and  putting 
them  into  inaccessible  places,  carry- 
ing off  pumpkins,  banging  on  doors, 
ringing  door  bells,  pelting  houses 
with  rotten  apples  and  tacking  deri- 
sive mottoes  onto  the  houses  of  the 
newly-weds  or  the  about-to-be’s.  At 
least  a third  of  the  evening  was  to 
be  devoted  to  annoying  and  frighten- 
ing old  Miss  Panella  Pride,  who  lived 
alone  in  an  old,  old  hovel  on  the 
edge  of  the  town.  She  was  reputed 
to  be  stingy,  as  she  was  never  know 
to  spend  much  and  wore  the  same 
shabby  clothes,  year  in  and  year  out. 
She  had  a garden  that  she  cultivated, 
and  she  carried  her  produce  around 
the  town  in  a basket,  limping  pain- 
fully on  her  rheumatic  feet  as  she 
went  from  door  to  door,  offering 
her  fresh  vegetables  and  nice  white 
eggs. 

People  bought  of  her,  but  they 
always  beat  her  down  below  the 
market  price.  They  said — “Mean 
old  thing!  She  ought  to  give  it  to 
us,  instead  of  pestering  us  to  buy  it.” 

So,  the  “bunch,”  firmly  believing 
that  Miss  Panella  needed  a lesson  or 
two,  evolved  a most  interesting  en- 
tertainment for  her— no,  their  — de- 
lectation. Milly  Dawes  wrote  a song. 
The  set  had  good  voices  and  intended 
to  sing  their  best.  The  song  was  set 
to  the  tune  “Baby  Mine,”  and  part 
of  it  ran  as  follows: 

‘‘She  is  sitting  by  the  fire  — 

Poor  old  Pan!  Poor  old  Pan! 
Thinking  ‘Oh,  my  case  is  dire, 

Pve  no  man,  I’ve  no  man! 

Send  me  one  this  Halloween; 

I don’t  care  how  tough  or  green, 

Only  let  him  soon  be  seen  — 

Send  a man!” 

There  were  six  stazas  altogether, 
all  of  them  insulting  and  calculated 


to  “rile  the  old  lady,”  as  inelegantly 
expiessed  by  Sue  Wade. 

After  the  pranks  were  over,  they 
intended  to  repair  to  a deserted  house 
near  Miss  Pride’s  home,  where  there 
was  a big  open  fireplace;  roast  apples 
and  chestnuts,  and  enjoy  tooth-some 
contents  of  their  well-filled  baskets, 
which  they  left  in  the  old  house, 
while  they  whooped  around  the  town. 

They  began  proceedings  at  dusk, 
and  were  successful  in  their  gate  and 
sign  changing  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion. Soon,  however,  tiring  of  the 
monotony  Mona  Doyle  suggested— 
“Let’s  go  down  to  old  Pan’s  now,” 
On  their  way,  they  took  gentle,  old 
Prince,  Squire  Jones’s  black  pony, 
out  of  his  stall  and  led  him  along  to 
the  spinster’s  shanty.  John  Wade, 
seeing  a spring  wagon  in  the  lane,  at 
Dr.  Mason's,  put  himself  between  the 
shafts  and  took  it  along  also. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  they  tied 
the  horse  to  a post  in  a tumble-down 
shed  and  ran  the  wagon  up  along- 
side. 

“Sh!”  breathed  Richard  Dawes. 
“Let’s  all  sneak  up  and  look  in  at 
the  window,  and  see  how  things  are, 
before  we  make  any  noise.  I’ll  bet 
she’s  in  there,  counting  her  money.” 

As  they  peered  cautiously  through 
the  crisped,  rushing  vines,  they  saw 
that  Miss  Panella  was,  indeed,  inside. 
There  was  a single  lamp,  that  shed  its 
light  through  its  bright  chimney,  all 
around  the  little  room.  The  “bunch” 
had  never  seen  any  interior  like  that 
one  before.  Mona  Doyle,  who  “went 
in”  for  art,  and  who  had  dreams  of 
becoming  a famous  painter,  had  to 
clap  her  hand  over  her  mouth  to  re- 
strain the  little  scream  of  delight, 
that  she  came  near  letting  out. 

The  room  was  unplastered,  and 
the  beams  showed  above.  The  un- 
painted ceiling  and  walls  were  the' 
richest  age-brown.  “Burnt  sienna,” 
whispered  Mona.  A table  was  drawn 
out  onto  the  middle  of  the  floor.  It 
had  no  cloth,  but  was  scrubbed  as 
white  as  white  could  be.  On  it  were 
a big  blue  plate,  a yellow  bowl  and 
an  oddly  shaped  blue  pitcher,  all  of 
them  gleaming  and  glinting  in  the 
dancing  reflections  from  the  big  fire- 
place, before  which  stood  Miss  Pa- 
nella, stirring  something  in  a pot 
that  hung  over  the  burning  stick. 

“It  makes  me  think  of  Macbeth,” 
whispered  Tom  Dawes—*  “Fire  burn 
and  cauldron  bubble.’  ” 

There  were  braided  rugs  in  bright 
reds  and  yellows  on  the  brown  floor, 
rnd  in  one  corner  was  a bed  with  an 
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old-fashioned  blue  and  white  woven 
coverlid. 

“Oh,  if  I only  had  my  color  box 
and  Academy  board  here!”  sighed 
Mona,  sorrowfully. 

“Oh!  just  see  those  dear  little 
three-legged  stools.  And  the  cat  on 
the  hearth,  and  the  flat-irons  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and— ‘Sh!’  ” said  Polly, 
with  a dig.  “Let’s  see  what  she’s 
got  in  that  pot.” 

Miss  Panella  took  her  yellow  bowl 
and  ladled  into  it  a portion  of  what 
she  had  been  stirring. 

“Mush!”  said  John,  disgustedly. 
“The  old  skinflint’s  too  stingy  to  al- 
low herself  enough  to  eat.  Let’s  rush 
in  and  upset  things.” 

“Keep  still!”  Polly  spoke  very 
determinedly.  The  windows  was  open 
and  they  could  easily  hear  the  old 
woman’s  foot-steps.  She  drew  up 
one  of  the  three-legged  stools  to  the 
table.  The  eat  awoke,  blinking,  and 
came  rubbing  around  and  pawing  at 
the  patched,  red  skirt  of  his  mistress. 
She  drew  up  another  stool,  and  the 
cat  jumped  up  onto  it. 

“He-he-he!”  giggled  Milly.  They- 
’er  going  to  have  supper.”  Miss  Pa- 
nella set  a shining  white  saucer  at 
the  cat’s  place.  Then,  reverently 
folding  her  withered  hands,  she 
raised  her  faded,  old  eyes  in  an  earn- 
est, upward  gaze  and  began  to  say 
something  in  a clearly  audible  voice. 

A sudden  feeling  came  over  the 
entire  group  hidden  behind  the  rust- 
ling vines.  Polly  gave  a quick  glance 
around.  Every  boy  had  involuntarily 
removed  his  hat. 

“Listen!”  commanded  Milly.  And 
they  listened,  and  this  is  what  they 
heard: 

“Dear  Lord,  I thank  Thee  for  this, 
Thy  bounty.  I thank  Thee  for  Thy 
loving  care  of  this,  Thy  humble 
handmaiden.  I thank  Thee  for  the 
strength  that  has  made  this  supper 
possible, 

" “l>ar  Lord,  be  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town.  Do  Thou  espically 
be  with  the  young.  Let  their  feet 
not  stray,  nor  thier  hands  do  that 
which  is  wrong.  Bless  us  all;  guide 
us  and  guard  us  in  all  our  ways,  for 
Jesus’  sake.  Amen. 

“Now,  Trotty,  you  shall  have  your 
supper,”  a.nd  she  put  a generous 
spoonfull  of  mush  onto  the  cat’s  sau- 
cer. 

Polly  looked  at  Mona.  Mona  look- 
ed at  Milly.  Sue  whispered — “Let’s 
go  and  get  our  basket  and  come 
back  here  and  give  Miss  Pride  a par- 
ty.” 

It  was  a quiet,  subdued  crowd 
that  walked  across  the  fields  to  the 
place  where  they  had  left  their  bas- 
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kets.  It  was  a quiet,  respectful  crowd, 
that,  a few  minutes  later,  knocked 
on  Miss  Panella’s  rickety  door. 

Miss  Panella  opened  the  door,  the 
lamp  held  high  in  her  hand,  and  the 
cat  on  her  shoulder. 

At  sight  of  the  bright,  eager, 
young  faces  before  her  and  the  well- 
filled  baskets,  she  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of. wonder  and  surprise. 

“Good  evening,”  said  John  Wade, 
with  his  best  bow.  “We  thought 
we’d  give  you  a little  party  to-night, 
if  you  are  willing.  We’d  like  to 
spend  the  evening  and  roast  apples 
at  your  fire.” 

The  tears  welled  up  in  the  dim  eyes, 
and  ran  down  the  withered  cheeks. 

“Bless  your  dear,  kind  hearts!  And 
you  come  to  spend  the  evening  with 
an  old  woman  like  me,  when  there 
are  so  many  young  people  in  town! 
Come  right  in.” 

And  sue  limped  around,  dragging 
out  stools  and  benches,  and  making 
them  feel  at  home  in  an  instant. 

They  had  a grand,  good  time.  Milly 
and  Mona  cleared  the  table  and 
spread  the  feast.  They  made  iiss 
Panella  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  they  served  her  as  if  she  were  a 
princess.  There  was  about  five  times 
as  much  as  they  could  eat,  so  Polly 
put  the  untouched  dainties  into  the 
cupboard,  noting  as  she  did  so,  the 
wonderful  cleanliness  of  the  pitifully 
small  array  of  dishes.  After  the 
collation  was  cleared  away,  they 
roasted  apples  and  chesnuts  and  sang 
for  Miss  Panella.  Not  the  song  they 
had  written  for  her,  however,  but 
their  fresh,  young  voices  rang  out.  in 
the  old-time  melodies  that  they 
thought  might  be  dear  to  their  hos- 
tess. And  the  old  woman  listen- 
ed, with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Then  she  said,  “My  dears,  I used 
to  sing.  It  was  long  ago— oh,  long, 
long,  ago.  And  would  you  like  to 
hear  a little  song  that  I used  t< 
on  the  door  step  when  I was  like 
you?” 

They  said  they  would,  but  Polly 
shot  an  amused  glance  at  Mona. 

The  old  woman  sang,  in  a singular- 
ly sweet,  vibrant  voice: 

‘‘Kind  words  can  never  die 
Cherished  and  blest, 

God  knows  how  deep  they  lie 
Stored  on  the  breast. 

Kind  words  can  never  die, 

Never  die,  never  die, 

Kind  words  can  never  r,ie, 

No!  never  die.” 

She  carried  the  song  clear  through, 
and  when  she  ceased  all  her  hearers 
were  furtively  wiping  their  eyes. 

“Thank  you  Miss  Pride,”  said  Pol- 
ly. “Your  beautiful  voice  is  a sur- 
prise.” 
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The  old  woman’s  face  lit  up  at  the 
compliment.  “I  used  to  be  called  a 
good  singer,”  she  said,  simply. 

Soon  after  this  John  Wade  declar- 
ed it  was  one  o’clock  by  his  watch, 
and  the  merry  company  reluctantly 
took  their  leave,  followed  by  the 
hearty  thanks  and  “Good-byes”  of 
the  happy  old  woman,  who,  in  her 
bedside  prayers  that  night,  remem- 
bered them  fervently. 

The  next  morning  people  were 
wandering  disconsolately  around, 
hunting  their  gates  and  signs.  Squire 
Jones  and  Dr.  Mason  met  as  they 
were  seeking  their  missing  horse  and 
wagon.  Polly  Wade  saw  them  pass- 
ing, and,  running  out,  she  confessed 
her  share  of  the  mischief  and  told 
them  where  to  find  their  property.  She 
told  them  about  the  party  at  Miss 
Pride’s  and  added  impulsively,  “Ob, 
you  two  are  rich  men!  Won’t  you 
please  just  give  the  horse  and  wagon 
to  Miss  Pride?  She  can  hardly  walk, 
if  she  had  that  horse  and  wagon,  she 
could  get  around  so  much  better  to 
sell  her  stuff.” 

The  squire  and  the  doctor  gazed  a 
moment  into  each  other’s  eyes.  The 
doctor  said,  “Come,  Miss  Polly,  let’s 
go  down  to  Miss  Pride’s.” 

The  old  woman  was  just  putting- 
on  her  tea  kettle  when  the  trio  rapped 
on  her  door. 

“Miss  Pride,”  smiled  the  doctor, 
“there  is  a horse  and  also  a wagon 
for  you  out  in  the  back  yard.  Now 
you  can  carry  your  vegetables 
around,  and  go  to  see  people,  too. 
We  will  send  a load  of  corn  this  after- 
noon,” 

“And,”  supplemented  Poily,  “the 
boys  who  were  here  last  night  will 
come  and  build  your  shed  over,  so 
the  horse  will  be  comfortable.” 

IVii&s  Panella  tried  to  thank  them, 
but  they  were  gone  too  quickly. 

And  the  people  of  the  town  re- 
membered the  Halloween  every  time 
they  saw  Miss  Panella  and  the  pony. 


Music — It’s  Rendition. 

In  this  article  we  shall  come  down 
to  terra  firma  from  whence  we  were 
soaring  so  far  away  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Some  of  our  readers  may  say. 
Why,  1 knew  a long  time  ago  what 
he  is  now  writing.  Grant  it  so;  but 
there  was  a time  in  your  life  when 
you  did  not  know,  and  so  it  might 
be  that  just  now  there  are  readers 
of  the  VISITOR  who  have  not  heard 
what  I am  talking  about. 

I have  been  in  music  circles  since 
I was  six  years  old  (am  now  some- 
where between  six  and  sixty)  and 
just  the  other  day  I learned  some- 
thing about  a very  important  mat- 
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ter  with  which  I have  been  familiar 
for  years.  Yet  it  had  not  occured 
to  me  and  no  one  had  informed  me. 

I wish  to  talk  to  you  now  a little 
about  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
voice. 

Avoid  clearing  your  throat  and 
spitting.  This  is  largely  habit  and 
unnecessary  and  “roughs”  the 
throat.  The  continual  swallowiug 
and  the  saliva  that  goes  clown 
smooths  and  heals.  There  is  nothing 
that  comes  from  the  head  or  mouth 
or  throat  that  you  need  fear  to 
swallow. 

Do  not,  in  your  speaking  voice, 
talk  down  in  your  throat.  Throw 
your  voice  forward  toward  your 
teeth.  Do  not  compress  or  draw 
your  lips  together — spread  them 
from  corner  to  corner,  speaking  or 
singing — more  so  in  the  latter. 

In  singing,  protude  your  jaws 
slightly  out  of  position  a little  beyond 
the  upper  teeth  and  don’t  be  afraid 
to  open  your  mouth.  Avoid  nuts, 
candies  and  syrups  if  you  wish  to 
have  a clear,  true  singing  voice. 

Compare  the  suggestions  with 
your  modus  operandi  and  you  will 
realize  a great  difference  in  the  re- 
sults obtained. 

Unless  you  are  very  frail  and  deli- 
cate. do  not  bundle  up  your  neck 
when  you  go  out  of  doors;  you  are 
thus  more  hable  to  colds  than  you 
would  be  by  reasonable  exposure. 

J.  D.  Smthdael.  In  The  Vistor. 


“I  hope  all  you  little  boys,”  said  the 
teacher,  “commence  the  week  right 
by  getting  up  early  Monday  morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes’m”  replied  Johnny,  ”1  love 
to  get  up  early  Monday  morning.” 

“You  feel  all  the  better  for  it,  don’t 
you,  Johnny?” 

“Yes’m.  That’s  the  morning  we 
have  pancakes  and  sirup.” — Our  Jun- 
iors. 


The  Continent  relates  the  story  of 
a young  man  who  called  to  offer  a 
poem  to  VY.  D.  Howells,  at  that  time 
editor  of  a magazine.  Mr.  Howells 
thought  the  poem  good,  but  somehow 
it  seemed  rather  familiar. 

“Did  you  write  this  unaided?”  he 
asked . 

“I  did,”  replied  the  youthful  poet. 
“I  wrote  every  line  of  it. 

“Then  I am  very  glad  to  meet  you, 
Lord  Byron,”  said  Mr.  Howells.  “I 
was  under  the  impression  that  you 
had  diei  some  years  ago!” 


Enjoy  your  present  pleasure  so  as 
not  to  injure  those  that  are  to  fol- 
low/— Seneca. 


Sixteen 

When  the  Wagon  Sticks. 

Walking-  along  the  street  a few 
days  ago  I noticed  a three-year  old 
girl  on  the  edge  of  a porch,  holding 
despairingly  to  the  tongue  of  a toy 
wagon  which  was  stuck  halfway  up 
the  steps.  The  child  tugged  and  sob- 
bed; she  had  encountered  her  first 
problem  and  was  unable  to  cope  with 
it.  I stopped  and  lifted  the  wagon  a 
bit.  “Now  pull!”  I said.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved  and  smiles  drove  away 
tears. 

As  I passed  on  the  thought  came 
to  me:  How  many  of  us  spend  weary 
efforts  and  unnecessary  horns  like  the 
child,  making  trouble  for  ourselves 
to  conquer?  Little,  every-day  annoy- 
ances are  magnified  until  they  assume 
overwhelming  proportions;  then  we 
tug  and  tussle,  jerk  the  toy  wagon, 
and  give  away  to  grief! 

I saw  a woman  make  herself  mis- 
erable if  any  other  woman  received 
attention.  She  could  be  delightfully 
vivacious  until  another  woman  drew 
a little  attention,  then  she  became 
dumb  and  sat  apart,  sullenly  jerking 
her  toy  wagon,  and  wouldn’t  try  to 
play  fair.  I knew  a girl  who  said 
“Life  is  a burden,”  because  three 
nights  in  one  week  she  was  minus  en- 
gagements. She  felt  it  a sure  symp- 
ton  of  waning  social  popularity.  Poor 
little  girl!  Life  is  a serious  affair 
when  your  toy  wagon  sticks  so  easily! 

Then  I met  a girl  who  had  cheer- 
fully bumped  her  wagon  over  every 
obstacle;  who  laughed  when  she  told 
of  missing  a penny  out  of  her  purse 
when  a penny  meant  a great  deal  to 
her.  You  see  the  girls  allowed  so 
many  pennies  a week  for  her  room, 
so  many  for  food  and  so  many  for 
stamps  to  write  home  to  her  dear 
ones.  So  a penny  lost  meant  one  pen- 
ny short  to  buy  her  five  cents’  worth 
of  rolls. 

While  she  sat  pitying  herself  she 
saw  the  mischievous  penny  peering 
inquisitively  at  her  from  under  her 
trunk.  Then  she  laughed  and  there 
was  more  rejoicing  over  the  one  pen- 
ny that  was  lost  and  found  than  over 
the  other  pennies  that  had  never 
strayed.  The  same  girl  showed  me 
a cozy  little  office  furnished  with  the 
result  of  her  own  earnings  and  bear- 
ing a neat  sign:  “Miss  Blank,  Notary 
Public  and  Stenographer.” 

It  had  taken  many  jerks  of  her 
wagon,  and  in  the  interval  she  had 
found  time  to  help  other  women 
whose  wagons  had  stuck— help  them 
with  tender  sympathy,  encouraging 
words,  working  at  night  to  fix  over 
some  out-of-date  garment,  or  mak- 
ing over  some  of  her  old  clothes  in- 
to little  dresses  for  the  children  of  a 
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more  unfortunate  and  poorer  women 
than  herself.  The  charm  of  it  was 
that  the  girl  never  dreamed  she  was 
a heroine,  for  she  had  jerked  her  toy 
wagon  only  when  necessary  and  consi- 
sidered  it  a very  ordinary  proceeding. 

So  you  see  the  best  way  to  git 
your  own  wagon  over  an  obstacle  is 
to  help  some  one  else  tug.  “Now, 
PULL!”— Harriet  C.  Forrest  in 
Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Prayer  of  the  Mother  After  the  Child- 
ren Have  Gone  to  Bed. 

They  are  asleep,  0 God,  and  I am 
tired,  and  I want  the  hush  of  a half- 
hour  with  Thee.  I want  to  bathe 
my  soul  in  the  Infinite,  as  workers, 
covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  plunge 
into  the  sea. 

Let  my  hot  heart  feel  Thy  cool 
vastness,  my  muddy  mind  lose  itself 
in  Thy  crystal  wisdom,  my  bruised 
love  be  healed  in  the  waters  of  Thy 
love,  so  sure,  so  calm  and  deep. 

God,  I could  not  bear  to  be  a 
mother  another  day  if  I thought  I 
should  be  called  to  account  for  all 
my  mistakes.  I would  never  seek 
Thee  unless  I thought  Thou  wert  as 
forbearing  and  love-blind  as  I;  but 
because  my  own  children  never  come 
to  me  without  my  heart  leaping  to 
meet  them,  so  I learn  to  be  verv 
bold  toward  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven. 

I am  all  faults.  My  very  love 
trips  up  my  wisdom,  and  my  care 
breeds  worry,  and  my  sense  of  ex- 
pediency makes  me  disloyal  to  the 
truth.  One  has  to  be  very  great  to 
be  a mother.  No  one  short  of  God 
Himself  could  be  equal  to  it. 

But  1 love  them,  God;  and  in  love 
I climb  beside  Thy  seat. 

Teach  me  Thine  own  wondrous 
skill  and  indirections,  so  that  I also 
may  learn  to  wait,  and  to  suffer,  and, 
by  long  wisdom,  to  circumvent. 

1 know  it  is  of  no  avail  to  tell 
them  anything.  I know  their  little 
eyes  are  sharp,  and  see  my  soul, 
and  that  they  copy  me.  Therefore 
make  me  good,  good  in  my  deepest 
purpose,  good  in  my  very  desires 

Make  me  all  I want  them  to  be, 
strong  and  true  and  great-hearted. 

Save  me  from  the  irritation  of 
little  things.  Give  me  the  long 
vision,  the  sense  of  perspective,  so 
that  I may  judge  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials. 

Let  me  be  a real  mother  to  my 
children,  mending  their  souls  and 
fancies  and  helping  weave  their 
dreams,  as  well  as  attending  to  their 
bodies. 

Help  me  to  learn  wisdom  from 
their  dear  humanities,  the  secret  of 
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trust  in  Ihee  from  their  trust  in  me. 

And  keep  them  from  harm,  and 
let  them  grow  np  sound  and  unspoil- 
ed. 

And  make  them  always  love  me. 
Amen — Frank  Crane,  in  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

Made  Himself  Safe. 

The  most  trivial  incidents  have 
often  originated  the  fortunes  of  our 
richest  men.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fortunes  made  out  of  Bessemer 
steel.  This  genius,  young  Bessemer, 
had  some  idea  of  making  steel  out  of 
iron,  but  a poor,  newly  married 
young  man  has  no  means  of  exper- 
imenting on  a large  scale.  The 
story  I must  tell  as  I heard  it  from 
an  intimate  friend  of  Bessemer  and 
is  a true  tale. 

After  Bessemer  had  in  his  same 
laboratory  experimented  with  the 
metals  and.  at  last  obtained  the  de- 
sired result  by  blowing  air  through 
melted  iron  he  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  a little  lump  of  the 
famous  steel.  Now  the  question 
was  how  to  make  the  discovery  pub- 
lic. He  put  the  lump  of  steel  into 
his  pocket  and  made  his  way  to 
Nasmyth  of  steam  hammer  fame. 
Placing  the  metal  on  Nasmyth’s 
desk,  he  told  him  that  he  had  made 
this  extraordinary  discovery,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  whole  metal 
world. 

Then  came  the  little  incident 
which  shows  what  wonderful  heads 
these  Scotch  financiers  possess. 
What  do  you  think  Nasmyth  said  to 
his  excited  inventor? 

“Eh,  mon,  it’svary  risky  to  show 
your  wonderful  invention.  The 
world  is  vary  dishonest.” 

To  which  the  aspiring  inventor 
replied. 

“Right,  Mr.  Nasmyth.  I just 
calculated  who  I wTas  coming  to  see, 
so  with  my  last  half  crown  I regis- 
tered the  invention  on  my  way.” 
—London  Strand  Magaziue. 

Mark  Twain  once  addressed  an  au- 
dience in  the  interest  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  General  Joseph  Hawley, 
who  was  a candidate  for  re-election 
to  the  LTnited  States  Senate,  and 
said,  in  the  course  of  a droll  address: 
“General  Hawley  deserves  your  sup- 
port, although  he  has  about  as  much 
influence  in  purifying  the  Senate  as 
a bunch  of  flowevs  would  have  in 
sweetening  a glue  factory.  But  he’s 
all  right;  he  never  would  turn  any 
poor  beggar  away  from  his  door  emp- 
ty-handed. He  always  gives  them 
something  — almost  without  excep- 
tion a letter  of  introduction  to  me, 
urging  me  to  help  them.” 
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Pure  Lithia 
Water! 

; If  You  Need 
Pure  and 
Uncontaminated 
Lithia 
Water 
Write  to 
The 
Lincoln 
Lithia 
Water 
Company 
Lincolnton,  N.  C., 

For  Prices 
and  Information. 


The  Southern  Railway  Co. 

The  Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 
THE  HIGHWAY  OF  HELPFUL  AND 

PROGRESSIVE  POLICIES 

Identified  as  it  is  with  the  Southeastern  Section  of  theUnited  States,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  make  its  policies  as  helpful  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  people 
of  that  Section. 

Through  its  Land  and  Industrial  Department  and  its  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  it  co- 
operates with  the  communities  along  its  lines  for  the  location  of  industries  and  of  desirable  classes  of  Farm 
Settlers  and  employs  expert  agents  to  co-operate  with  farmers  seeking  their  advice  as  to  improved  farm 
methods,  including  diversification  of  crops,  the  building  up  of  soil  productivity,  live  stock  raising  and 
dairying.  It  has  awarded  scholarships  in  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  States  traversed  by  its 
lines  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  an  agricultural  education. 
Realizing  that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  the  growing  of  new  crops  or  the  raising  of  live  stock  may  be  dis- 
couraged in  his  first  season  by  the  failure  to  market  his  products  satisfactorily  the  Company  has  appointed 
market  agents  to  give  such  information  relative  to  markets,  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc.,  as  may  be 
helpful  to  producers  seeking  their  co-operation. 

All  of  the  co-operative  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  is  free  to  all  persons  in 
the  territory  traversed  by  its  lines  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

On  matters  relating  to  Southern  development,  or  farm  and  factory  openings,  call  on  or  address. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
i WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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LOST  IN  THE  WORK. 


My  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  who  is  lost  in  the  work  he  is  paid  to  do--- 

hether  that  man  is  welding  a rivet  in  a skyscraper 
hether  he  is  painting  a tower;  or  working  in  tile; 
hether  he  stands  at  a wheel  in  the  mill;  or  a machine  in  the  shop; 
hether  he  is  writing  a book;  or  painting  a picture-— 

My  heart  goes  out  to  that  man  whose  mind,  whose  soul  and  whose  re- 
ligion are  rivited  to  the  things  he  has  selected  as  his  part  in  the  Scheme 
of  life.— -Meader. 


Published  Monthly  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Poor  little  Portugal.  She  is  the 
thirteenth  to  enter  the  most  destruc- 
tive war  of  all  ages. 

Every  dollar  gotten  by  the  hand- 
ling of  intoxicants,  it  is  said,  is  lost — 
either  by  the  maker  or  the  members 
of  his  family.  The  gains  made  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war  are  not  less  unholy,  and 
why  should  riches  from  such  sources 
be  any  more  long-lived? 

Charity  and  Children,  that  wonder- 
ful paper  that  wonderful  man,  Ar- 
chibald Johnson,  issues  weekly  from 
the  Thomasville  Orphanage,  has  come 
out  in  a new  dress.  Most  people 
pick  other  dates  for  donning  new 
spring  togs,  but  brother  Johnson  got 
dangerously  nigh  unto  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  ground-hog  period. 

That  one  devil  may  involve  many 
into  trouble,  even  whole  countries, 
one  need  think  just  for  a moment  of 
the  misspent  life,  the  utter  worth- 
lessness of  Villa.  What  a pity  a de- 
cent country,  where  civilization 
seems  to  have  a right  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  home,  should  have  to  dir- 
ty its  hands  with  such  a sorry  char- 
acter. 

If  you  keep  a scrap-book,  or  if  you 
are  honored  by  the  young  seeking 
subject  matter  for  a declamation, 
there  is  no  better  selection  to  be 
found  for  that  purpose  than  that 
beautiful  address,  which  Govenor 
Craig  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  to  the  Women  of  the 
Confederacy.  It,  is  a gem.  Cut  it 
out  and  preserve  it. 

The  educational  forces  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Wake  Forest  College 
in  particular,  where  he  is  a promi- 
nent and  able  professor,  are  to  lore 
Dr.  E.  W.  Sykes,  who  has  been 
elected  to  and  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Coker  College  at  Harts- 


ville,  S.  C.  Dr.  Sykes  is  a valuable 
citizen  and  very  forceful  in  all  good 
causes  in  the  state,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  can  not  be  kept. 

In  this  issue  we  are  again  printing 
the  picture  of  Margaret  Burgwyn 
Chapel,  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  The  King’s  Daught- 
ers of  North  Carolina,  'i  his  is  done 
by  request — it  is  desired  to  have  it 
more  widely  known.  There  goes 
with  it  the  beautiful  words,  which 
Wade  Harris  penned  for  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Charlotte  Obser- 
ver of  Oct.  26th,  1915.  under  the 
title  “The  Chapel  on  the  Rock.” 

If  all  that  is  said  about  it,  through 
sensational  and  vigorous  advertis- 
ing, Tanlac  is  going  to  raise  the  aver- 
age of  life  in  North  Caioiina  forty 
or  fifty  years.  In  fact,  it  begins  to 
look  that  if  everybody  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  use  Tanlac,  the  death 
rate  in  North  Carolina  would  be  en- 
tirely eliminated.  It  is  said  that 
death  takes  to  his  heels  on  the  sight 
of  a bottle  of  Tanlac.  Can’t  Our 
State  Board  of  Health  take  the  pub- 
lic into  its  confidence  and  write  a lit- 
tle essay  on  this  TANLAC  business? 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  an  expert  on  the 
fly,  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  trace 
the  record  of  just  one  winter  fly — 
one  that  escaped  freezing  or  being 
swatted--  which  begins  to  lay  eggs 
by  April  and  starts  her  operations 
for  the  year.  Up  to  October  this 
particular  fly,  on  which  the  doctor 
gives  a detailed  report,  will  be  the 
gieat,  great,  great,  great,  great 
grand-mother  of  five  different  gen- 
erations of  flies,  and,  by  m thod  of 
arithmetical  progression,  it  is  accu- 
rately calculated  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  flies,  whose  existence  can  be 
traced  to  this  one  old  winter  fly, 
reaches  the  modest  number  of  131, 
220,000,000,000,000,000,  or  figures  to 
that  effect.  Moral:  Locate  and  swat 
that  particular  fly. 


The  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina 
is  Bath  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
state.  Like  Roanoke,  which  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
only  city  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that 
ran  their  candidates  for  mayor  and 
alderman  for  years  and  years  on  the 
issue  of  “Cow  or  no  cow  on  the 
Streets,”  the  town  of  Bath  has  a 
large  element  that  insists  on  a free 
and  unlimited  liberty  of  the  Streets 
for  the  Cow’.  The  whole  population 
is  stirred  mightily  over  a proposed 
town  ordinance  that  would  deprive 
her  cowship  of  the  same  privilege 
of  the  street  that  any  other  resident 
enjoys.  If  the  town  of  Bath  has  with- 
in its  corporate  limits  as  much  farm- 
ing land  as  has  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
the  little  town  might  compromise  by 
giving  the  cows  free  range  in  the 
entire  town  excepting  in  the  fire-lim- 
its. This  fire-limits  term  affords 
many  escapes  in  mooted  questions 
where  the  division  is  sharp,  and 
where  alderman  have  pets  to  take 
care  of. 


STEPHENS  AND  WOOD. 

In  1911  Messrs.  George  Stephens 
and  Word  H.  Wood,  President  and 
Treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trust  Company,  acquired  a large 
batch  of  stock  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer  property.  At  the  death  of 
Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  by  agreement, 
they  came  into  possession  of  a ma- 
jority interest.  It  is  announced  that 
recently  these  gentlemen  have  secur- 
ed the  balance  of  the  stock  held  by 
the  late  D.  A.  Tompkins,  and  Messrs. 
Stephens  and  Wood  are  now  the  sole 
owners  of  this  magnificent  newspa- 
per property. 

The  Observer  has  materially 
strengthened  itself  in  the  past  few 
years.  Always  a good  newspaper, 
but  more  recently  it  has  broadened 
its  news  agencies  and  meets  every 
want  that  an  average  North  Caro- 
linian could  wish  for  in  his  daily 
newspaper.  That  good  fellow,  Sims, 
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the  general  manager,  in  his  tireless 
energy  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Observer,  doesn’t  even  know  how 
grass  looks.  The  editorial  page 
grows  more  Harrisesque,  which  is 
to  its  advantage  and  therefore  more 
entertaining  to  the  reading  public. 
Editor  Harris  is  not  so  old  but  start- 
ing early  he  occupies  a strong  posi- 
tion— his  pei'sonal  knowledge  touch- 
es everywhere  in  a period  between 
two  wfide  extremes  in  the  social, 
economical  and  political  history  of 
the  state.  The  Observer  is  all  right. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  a 
newspaper,  backed  by  two  aggres- 
sive Bankers. 

GOT  SOMETHING  TO  DO. 

The  Asheville  Gazette-News,  an  af- 
ternoon paper,  has  been  purchasSed 
by  Hon.  C.  A.  Webb  and  associates. 
The  Gazette-News  enjoyed  a long 
life,  and  as  a newspaper  filled  quite 
acceptably  an  important  field.  The 
name  has  been  changed  to  The 
Times.  There  is  a splendid  field  in 
Western  North  Carolina  for  an  after- 
noon paper,  and  it  is  given  out  by 
the  new  owners  that  nothing  shall 
be  left  undone  to  make  The  Times 
a thoroughbred. 

Of  course,  the  new  purchasers 
are  not  going  to  stick  their  fingers 
in  the  ink  keg,  neither  are  they  go- 
ing to  set  type,  nor  trot  their  legs 
off  in  running  down  social  stunts  or 
a sensation,  neither  are  they  going 
to  rack  their  brains  to  give  to  the 
Times’  readers  a daily  dish  of 
food  for  thought,  for  entertainment, 
for  encouragement  or  for  excite- 
ment— they  are  too  busy  with  other 
important  matters  to  undertake 
that  job.  They  will  content  them- 
selves financing  the  institution  and 
the  salaries  of  the  talent,  which  will 
make  it  a go.  Charley  Webb  is  a 
good  lawyer — that’s  a good  asset  for 
a newspaper;  he  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  strong  bond  dealers — that 
association  isn’t  bad  for  a newspa- 
per; and  he  is  a United  States  Mar- 
shall—and  that  assures  that  whoever 
goes  to  monkeying  in  waysunbecom- 
ing to  the  dignity  and  well-being  of 
the  community  will  have  a pacifier 
near  by.  Above  all  Col.  Webb  is  wise 


and  judicious  and  square— that’s  a 
great  asset  for  a newspaper. 

When  Col.  Webb  finds  time  hang- 
ing heavy  on  an  otherwise  very  busy 
man  he  might  as  well  smear  some 
printer’s  ink  on  his  fingers  and  look 
the  experiences  of  actual  newspaper 
life  square  in  the  face — it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  fascinating.  Editor 
Webb  must  come  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Press  Association 
and  take  tne  regular  initiation,  which 
makes  a lasting  impression  on  a can- 
didate. 

NO  PRIZES  AWARDED. 

Mrs.  Glem  G.  Wright  was  hostess 
to  the  members  of  the  Round  Dozen 
Bridge  club  yesterday  afternoon,  at 
her  home  on  North  Elm  street.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  meeting  of  this 
club  is  that  no  prizes  are  awarded 
for  high  scores,  although  they  are 
kept,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
the  member  who  has  scored  the 
highest  number  of  points  is  the  hon- 
oree  at  a luncheon  tendered  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  club. — 
Greensboro  News. 

Those,  who  engage  in  these  prize 
contests,  have  no  feeling  or  desire  to 
get  something  by  chance,  however 
sorry  in  value  the  prize  may  be,  and 
are  innocent  of  any  wrong  doing  or 
a purpose  of  doing  wrong.  It  is  not 
in  the  value  of  the  prize,  but  the 
human  desire  in  seeing  the  social 
column  of  the  Sunday  newspapers 
rich  and  teeming  with  social  stunts 
provided  for  is  perhaps  the  incentive. 
The  victorious  and  charming  winners 
of  these  prizes — real  elegant  and 
high-standing  folks — so  widely  ad- 
vertised and  in  such  conspicuous  com- 
pany, reaching  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  globe,  unconsciously  and  unwill- 
ingly become  the  reason  why  other 
folks  attempt  something  that  they 
can  not  afford,  or  an  excuse  for  oth- 
ers to  pursue  the  chance  game  into 
questionable  limits  and  at  question- 
able places..  The  person  caught  in 
the  act,  and  suffering  the  sting  of 
capture,  gives  solace  to  his  wounded 
pride  in  saying  why  so  and  so  does 
this  and  that  and  the  public  con- 
science is  blind. 

But  this  Greensboro  function  has 
set  a good  example;  and  the  plan  of- 
fers just  enough  excitement  to  keep 


the  dear  women  from  losing  interest 
in  the  sport  and  becoming,  as  they 
certainly  do  not  want  to  become,  an 
excuse  for  their  young  sons,  hiding 
away  in  some  secluded  nook,  to  try 
the  game  with  coin  of  the  realm. 
And  being  caught,  as  they  surely  will 
sooner  or  later,  these  boys  become 
fearful  accusers. 

What’s  become,  anyway,  of  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  holding  parties, 
when  women  were  not  ashamed  for 
their  husbands  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  meet  together  in  a so- 
cial gathering?  Insurmountable  lines 
have  been  drawn,  whereby  men  go 
one  way,  their  wives  another,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters,  even  down 
to  the  trundle-bed  size,  go,  as  if 
the  law  commanded  it,  in  different 
directions  and  separately  for  satis- 
fying the  social  desires  that  must  be 
in  all  normal  people. 

IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

We  have  always  suspected  that 
that  sign  on  the  fence  of  the  Ashe- 
ville baseball  park,  “Dont  kill  your 
wife — let  the  Mountain  City  laundry 
do  the  work,”  was  not  as  ingenous 
as  it  appears.  It  has  been  quoted 
from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other;  it  is  a hit.  But  clas- 
sic though  it  is,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  this  ad  of  a High  Point  mov 
ing  picture  show  right  along  side  it. 
Of  this  theater  is  is  alleged  in  the 
Thomasville  Times,  “They  run  the 
Mutual  Programe  every  day  and  Pa- 
tha  Monday,  ’Ihursday  and  Friday. 
Every  'i  uesday  the  Vise  features. 
Every  Saturday  the  Girl  in  the  Game, 
put  out  by  the  General  Fillem.” 

We  suppose  it  would  have  been 
giving  the  secret  away  to  have  spec- 
ified the  offense  for  which  Referee 
General  Fillem  put  the  girl  out.  But 
the  feature  that  most  strongly  evok- 
es our  admiration  is  the  sublety  that 
emphasizes,  rather  than  conceals, 
the  charms  of  the  Tuesday  feature, 
Just  by  the  substitution  of  one  let- 
ter propriety  is  propitiated  and  cur- 
iosity titillated  at  once.  We  hazard 
the  assertion  that  the  second  day  of 
the  week  this  theater  hangs  out  the 
S.  R.  0.  sign  fairly  before  the  per- 
formance begins.-Greensboro  News. 

Speaking  of  signs  that  advertise  a 
business,  and  catches  everything  in 
sight,  brings  to  mind  what  was  to 
be  seen  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  some 
years  ago.  On  a principle  business 
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street  there  was  a common  restau- 
rant with  an  electric  sign  which  read; 
“We  Never  Close.”  Some  few  doors 
away  was  a cafe  sporting  an  electric 
sign  which  said  “Open  All  Night.” 
Down  the  street  a few  yards  away 
was  a Chinese  laundry,  which  in  its 
endeavor  to  harmonize  with  the 
great,  throbbing  business  life  of  the 
city  set  up  for  itself  an  electric  sign 
which  declared  to  all  night  prowlers 
and  others  that  “Me'Wakee-Too.” 


Our  Eudcational  Advantages. 

We  have  always  contended  that 
the  children  of  the  Orpnanage  have 
better  educational  advantages  than 
those  of  the  average  home,  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  very  evident  to  all 
who  give  the  matter  a moment’s 
thougnt. 

Barents  sometimes  get  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  their  own  child- 
ren. They  listen  to  the  tales  the 
children  tell  of  the  teachers  favor- 
tism,  cruelty  and  so  on,  and  without 
waiting  to  investigate  raise  a row 
with  the  teacher  and  demand  better 
treatment  for  their  girls  and  boys. 
This  ruins  the  child  and  makes  him 
harder  to  control. 

We  have  none  of  this  parental 
foolishness  to  contend  with  at  the 
Orphanage.  While  the  discipline  is 
always  mild  and  reasonable  it  is  dis- 
cipline, and  is  never  affected  by  the 
influence  of  petulent  or  ignorant 
outsiders.  The  children  are  required 
to  respect  authority  and  this  in  itself 
is  a vital  element  in  the  training  of 
a child.  Parents  obey  their  children 
oftener  these  days,  than  children 
obey  their  parents.  At  the  Orphan- 
age the  Bible  rule  obtains  and  is 
strictly  enforced. 

The  children  are  not  annoyed  by 
the  distraction  of  the  streets,  and 
the  various  forms  of  amusement 
that  so  often  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  youth  of  the  community.  In- 
stead of  spending  their  nickels  and 
their  time  at  the  picture  show  they 
are  poring  over  their  lessons  and 
getting  ready  for  the  next  days  re- 
citations. Picture  shows  and  other 
modern  amusements  are  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  child- 
hood as  is  held  by  so  many  softhead- 
ed fathers  and  mothers.  Wholesome 
recreation  is  neccessary  to  the  child, 
of  course,  and  wholesome  recreation 
is  provided  at  the  Orphanage. 

Another  thing  that  the  public  may 
not  know  is  that  the  literary  train- 
ing is  far  better  at  the  Orphanage 
than  it  usually  is  in  our  graded 


OME  MEN,  as  the  world  grows  older,  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  enormous  power,  for  good  or  evil,  of  publicity.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  a daily  paper  which  every  day  publishes  all 
criminal  news  and  all  the  shady  transactions  only  breeds  crime. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  moving  pictures  depicting  crime  which  looks  so 
easy  on  the  serene  also  have  a tendancy  to  promote,  rather  than  deter  the 
criminal  instinct  which  is  supposed  to  be  horn  in  many  people. 

Recently  in  New  York  District  Attorney  Cropsey  spoke  on  “ Law  and 
Advertising.”  He  said  that  with  the  exception  of  old  statetes  against  cer- 
tain classes  of  advertising,  such  as  lotteries,  the  present  laws  Were  of  recent 
enactment.  He  told  briefly  what  these  laws  Were  and  then  said  that  a good 
advertising  man  needed  a good  lawyer.  He  then  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment or  publication  of  crime  in  newspapers  which  does  not  minimize  crime 
but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  spread  it.  “ Only  recently,  ” he  continued,  “/ 
took  two  evening  newspapers,  one  of  New  York  rmd  one  of  Brooklyn,  ana 
looked  to  see  what  amount  of  space  Was  devoted  to  crime.  The  New  York 
paper  had  18  cases  and  the  Brooklyn  paper  13,  and  no  case  was  duplicated. 
Not  one  of  these  had  an  unusual  feature,  not  one  case  involved  a public 
officer,  and  not  one  Was  deserving  of  mention- 

“ These  accounts  were  read  by  young  men  and  boys  from  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  criminals  comes.  Three  quarters  of  our  criminals  are  under  30  years 
of  age  one  and-third  under  2 1 years.  These,  reading  the  report,  get  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  eaiest  thing  to  commitl  a crime  and  imagine  that  they 
never  will  be  arrested. 

“Let  there  be  a little  more  effort  to  prevent  crime.  Discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  crime  indiscriminately  and  form  instead  of  reform  boys.” 

It  will  perhaps  he  a very  hard  matter  to  suppress  the  publication  of  the 
news  of  crime,  hut  if,  or  the  police  regulation  a newspaper  can  be  prohibitea 
from  running  a whiskey  advertisement  it  lookes  like  it  also  might  be  pro- 
hibited from  running  advertisements  which  increase  crime.  Verily,  u'e  are 
progressing. 


schools.  The  lectures  that  are  pro- 
vided are  of  the  best.  rlhe  course 
of  reading  is  carefully  selected  by 
persons  of  cultivated  literary  taste 
and  the  library,  while  not  large,  is 
rich  and  sound  and  wholesome. 

A very  good  illustration  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  excellent  training  the 
children  of  the  Orphanage  are  re- 
ceiving was  shown  to  a fine  audience 
last  Friday  evening.  The  children 
not  only  knew  their  various  parts 
in  the  beautiful  play  “The  courtship 
of  Miles  Standish”  but  they  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  those 
looking  on  likewise  caught  the  vis- 
ion that  inspired  the  poet  as  he 
penned  the  glowing  lines. 

The  Orphanage  influence  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  flippant  and  shal- 
low, but  the  thoughtful  and  substan- 
tial element  of  this  community 
knows  its  real  value  and  are  proud 
and  thankful  for  what  the  institution 
is  doing  for  the  youth  gathered 
within  its  walls.  We  only  wish  more 
of  our  good  friends  who  having  not 
seen  it,  yet  love  it,  could  feel  the 
thrill  of  joy  that  would  flood  their 
souls  if  they  could  come  here  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The 
children  here  are  having  a blessed 
opportunity. 

— Charity  and  Chidren. 


“The  Square  Deal.” 

Many  of  us  seem  to  think  that  a 
“square  deal”  is  what  each  of  us  is 
entitled  to  without  bothering  our 
heads  to  see  whether  the  other  fel- 
low gets  one  or  not.  In  other  words 
we  seem  to  think  that  we  ought  to 
get  the  “best  of  the  deal.” 

Giving  the  other  fellow  the  worst 
of  it,  is  a poor  way  of  trying  to  get 
a “square  deal”  for  ourselves.  When 
we  give  the  other  fellow  a “square 
deal”  we  can  expect  one  in  return. 

The  fellow  that  howls  the  loudest 
about  not  getting  a “square  deal” 
generally  has  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself.  His  actions  toward  others 
are  responsible,  and  when  he  tries  to 
“slip  one  over”  on  the  other  fellow 
he  generally  finds  that  the  other  fel- 
low has  forestalled  him. 

Just  think  this  over,  and  when  you 
imagine  you  are  not  getting  a 
“square  deal”  either  from  fellow- 
inmates  or  officials  of  the  institution, 
see  if  the  whole  thing  didn’t  start 
when  you  failed  to  give  the  other 
fellow  the  “square  deal”  that  he  is 
entitled  to  just  as  much  as  you  are. 
— The  Umpire. 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 

As  odors  crushed  are  sweeter  still. 

— Rogers. 
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A PERSONAL  STORY  FULL  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST. 


In  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Feb. 
27,  there  appeared  the  following 
story  of  greatest  human  interest:— 
One  evening  while  visiting  in  the 
home  of  a young  clergyman  in  a 
Western  citv,  we  were  invited  by  the 
minister  to  join  his  wife  and  himself 
in  attending  their  Wednesday  even- 
ing prayer  service.  We  found  our- 
selves early  and  had  time  to  observe 
attendants.  Seated  near  us  was  a 
beautiful  young  woman  in  deepest 
mourning,  truely  widow’s  garb  of 
dress,  and  her  painfully  sad  face  and 
dejected  manner  arrested  our  atten- 
tion and  aroused  the  keenest  sym- 
pathy for  her  in  her  apparent  loneli- 
ness. After  the  service  the  courteous 
young  minister  approached  and 
asked  if  he  could  see  her  to  her  ho- 
tel or  home  she  was  stopping  at.  She 
cordially  thanked  him  for  the  com- 
fort she  found  in  his  prayer  service, 
and  we  joined  her  in  her  walk  to  a 
nearby  hotel.  She  told  us  she  would 
leave  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning  for  a school  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains.  About  a month 
later  I went  to  the  same  mountain 
resort,  and  found  this  beautiful,  re- 
fined, cultured  lady  had  offered  her 
services  gratuitously  (as  she  had 
wealth)  to  the  superintendent  of  this 
industrial  mountain  school  to  instruct 
girls  in  Bible  study.  While  boarding 
in  the  same  hotel  for  some  weeks  I 
felt  much  drawn  to  her,  as  she  often 
sought  my  society,  and  wished  to  tell 
me  of  her  life,  and  what  led  her  to 
this  work  and  her  recent  terrible 
bereavement  in  loosing  the  young 
husband  she  had  idolized,  and  wished 
me  to  see  a miniature  of  him,  a re- 
markable fine  face  set  in  a l.ttle  me- 
dallion of  etruscan  gold  and  pearls. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a promi- 
nent politician  in  a Western  State, 
who  was  in  her  early  girlhood,  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  and  not  liking 
the  schools  of  Russia  she  was  sent 
to  Switzerland  to  be  educated.  Af- 
ter a finished  education  on  her  return 
the  United  States,  she  married  a tal- 
ented young  Virginia  lawyer,  who 
took  her  to  a large  Worldly  Western 
city  to  live.  There  he  was  a success- 
ful, and  deeply  immersed  in  his  pro- 
fession. She  was  most  attractive  to 
the  society  world,  was  sought  after 
by  its  devotees  and  soon  gave  her 
life  up  to  card  playing  and  the  ball 
room,  though,  like  her  husband,  a 
professing  Christian. 

Suddenly  the  young  husband  was 
strickened  with  appendicitis  and  was 
carried  quickly  to  a hospital  and  op- 
erated on.  There  were  found  to  be 


complications  and  his  case  pronounc- 
ed by  the  surgeons  hopeless.  When 
he  realized  the  fact  the  life  was  ebb- 
ing away,  he  requested  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  beloved  wife,  that  he 
wished  to  have  a dyeing  interview 
with  her.  He  told  her  he  had  truly 
adored  her,  but  had  felt  for  some 
time  that  her  time  was  vainly  spent 
in  the  frivolities  of  life,  and  as  he 
was  near  death  would  she  not  prom- 
ise him  to  give  up  cards  and  the  ball 
root),  as  they  led  the  heart  from 
all  that  was  worth  while  in  life  and 
to  devote  her  life  to  more  ennobling 
pursuits.  She  stated  she  resolved 
then  and  there,  if  she  survived  this 
heart-breaking  sorrow  to  devote  her 
life  to  home  missions,  and  give  him 
this  promise: 

As  his  noble  spirit  faced  eternity 
and  reviewed  life’s  follies,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  prize  win- 
ning games,  so  justly  termed 
"gilded  gambling,”  which  society 
women  engage  in,  was  d :-tri mental  to 
all  spiritual  life.  One  of  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  deepest  sorrows  of  life  is  the 
death  of  a noble- talented  young  man, 
in  many  cases  it  has  been  as  though 
the  sun  had  gone  down  at  noon.  So 
many  young  men  and  women  have 
fallen  just  as  they  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  their  power.  These 
events  have  always  seemed  to  us  an- 
omalies in  the  Providential  order 
and  challenge  our  faith  to  the  strain- 
ing point  and  yet  the  secret  of  eter- 
nity contains  many  a lesson  of  our 
Savior’s  discipline  of  His  saints  on 
the  earth  and  many  a noble,  precious 
rarely  gifted,  and  promising  life  has 
been  taken  from  earth,  that  it  might 
be  resumed  and  perfected  in  Heaven. 

—A  King’s  Daughter. 


Social  Service  in  the  Church. 

Many  people  do  not  like  the  word 
Social  Service;  but  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  a better  one  to  define 
the  awakening  of  Christian  people 
to  the  material  needs  of  a suffering 
world.  Whatever  you  call  it  it  is 
coming.  Our  churches  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  how  much  they  have 
lost  by  paying  no  heed  to  the  social 
conditions  about  us,  but  have  de- 
pended wholly  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  only  on^  side 
of  the  work  of  the  church.  Christ 
preached  to  men,  but  He  healed 
their  broken  bodies  as  well;  and  He 
fed  the  hungry  and  supplied  all  their 
material  needs.  Our  father’s  who 
used  to  worship  in  houses  without 


stoves,  and  listen  to  sermons  an  hour 
long  while  the  children  shivered  and 
cried,  were  dangerously  near  doing 
penance  for  their  sins.  We  have  pass- 
ed out  of  that  period  and  now  realize 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable  and  others  as  well;  that 
religion  is  intended  to  improve  our 
physical  as  well  as  our  spiritual  sur- 
roundings. Our  town  churches  are 
becoming  the  centers  of  social  and 
civic  improvement,  and  this  blessed 
doctrine  is  slowly  making  its  way 
into  the  country  churches  too.  A 
very  valuable  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  Progressive  Farmer 
in  favor  of  widening  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  country  churches, 
including  the  betterment  of  farming 
methods,  of  sanitation  and  of  culti- 
vating flowers.  The  country  preacher 
of  the  future  will  be  the  ablest  man 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  will  have 
a knowledge  of  everything  that 
engages  the  attention  of  the  people 
and  be  able  to  lead  them  into  the 
more  excellent  way  of  doing  things. 
He  will  make  his  church  the  center 
of  all  these  improvements,  and  thus 
tie  the  young  people  to  it.  Not 
only  will  the  church  find  joy  in  the 
support  of  the  Orphanage  (which  is 
already  the  case  to  a remarkable  de- 
gree) but  it  will  also  be  the  mightiest 
factor  in  the  neighborhood  in  favor 
of  good  schools,  good  roads,  attract- 
ive homes  and  sweeter  and  more 
wholesome  social  life.  Social  ser- 
vice has  a broader  field  among  our 
country  churches  than  it  has  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  for  the 
country  church  has  no  competitor. 
When  it  comes  into  its  own,  it  will 
dominate  the  civic  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious life,  and  without  partisan 
politics  it  will  uplift  and  purify 
politics.  To  the  country  church  we 
must  look  for  the  extermination  of 
buying  and  selling  as  well  as  drink- 
ing of  liquor,  the  smoking  of  cigar- 
ettes and  other  social  evils.  The 
church  is  the  friend  of  man. — Char- 
ity and  Children. 


How  To  Treat  Lives  Touching  Ours. 

Letting  go  the  unworthy  things 
that  meet  us— pretense,  worry,  dis- 
content and  self-seeking— and  tak- 
ing loyal  hold  of  time,  work,  present 
happinesss,  love,  duty,  friendship, 
sorrow  and  faith,  let  us  live  in  truth 
as  an  inspiration,  strength  and  bless- 
ing to  those  whose  lives  are  touched 
by  ours.—Anna  Robertson  Brown. 


Wherefore  putting  a way  lying, 
speak  every  man  the  truth  with  his 
neighbor. — Ephesians  iv.  25. 
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IT  IS  NO  FICTION. 

Tom  Pence  ot  Raleigh,  Becomes  a Political  Power. 


James  Hays,  Jr.,  in  the  American 
Magazine  tells  a story  that  thrills: 

In  the  present  administration  no 
state  has  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  as  North  Carolina,  which  has 
certainly  come  in  for  her  full  share 
of  recognition.  It  is  a matter  of 
pride  too  that  for  once  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  the  newspaper 
man  has  come  into  his 
own.  Among  the  pencil 
pushers  holding  impor- 
tant positions  in  Wash- 
ington, and  one  who  has 
more  than  made  good,  is 
a former  Raleigh  man 
whose  sudden  rise  to  po- 
litical power,  second  only 
it  is  claimed,  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  interesting- 
ly told  by  James  Hay,  Jr., 
in  the  American  Maga- 
zine: 

“Less  than  four  years 
ago  he  was  a Washington 
newspaper  correspondent 
and  a popular  man  about 
town.  Every  Monday  he 
received  his  check  and 
every  Saturday  he  count- 
ed with  regret  the  num- 
bers of  hours  that  must 
elapse  before  the  arrival 
of  Monday.  Today,  with 
the  exception  of  President 
Wilson  and  Albert  S. 

Burleson,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  he  wields  a grea- 
ter  political  influence 
than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States. 

“In  a little  closet  in  his 
two-room  apartment  over 
a store  in  the  noisiest  business  section 
of  the  national  capital,  he  keeps 
eggs,  bacon,  coffee,  and  a gas  stove. 
With  this  outfit  he  provides  himself 
with  his  own  breakfast  and  frequen- 
tly feeds  famous  politicians. 

“Up  the  long,  steep  flight  of  wood- 
en stairs  leading  to  his  rooms,  Cab- 
inet members,  Senators,  governors  of 
States,  Democratic  national  commit- 
teemen, and  many  lesser  lights  clam- 
ber at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  many 
hours  of  the  evening.  The  obscure 
and  modest  place  which  he  inhabited 
as  a newspaper  man  has  become  a 
mecca  for  the  biggest  politicians  of 
his  party. 

“His  name  is  Thomas  J.  Pence, 
and  his  old,  discarded  official  title 
was  Director  of  the  Permanent  Head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National 


Committee.  Howerer,  since  the  Pres- 
ident himself  has  written  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Committee 
expressing  bis  admiration  of  Pence 
and  urging  his  selection  as  secretary 
to  the  committee,  it  is  definitely  an- 
nounced that,  when  this  is  printed, 
he  will  hold  that  title.  His  principal 


tasks  are  to  preserve  party  harmonv, 
to  help  distribute  patronage  and  to 
manage  the  campaign  this  spring 
and  summer  for  the  renomination 
and  re-election  of  Wilson. 

"He  will  be  in  charge  of  the  per- 
manent headquarters  in  New  York 
while  the  campaign  is  on.  When  he 
is  in  Washington  and  campaign  fight 
are  not  in  the  air,  he  keeps  the  tele- 
phone number  of  his  apartment  s - 
cret.  is  called  to  the  office  of  the 
President  every  morning,  and  con- 
fers daily  with  Mr.  Burleson,  the 
recognized  political  commander-in- 
chief for  tlm  administration. 

“He  lunches  at  a well  known  up- 
town hotel  which  is  the  regular 
meeting  ground  of  the  Democratic 
party  chiefs,  dines  at  an  obscure  hut 
famous  little  eating-house  neqr  the 


foot  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and 
takes  a late  supper  in  a men’s  cafe 
famous  for  its  steaks.  By  this  ela- 
borate system  he  manages  to  evade 
his  unimportant  and  boring  callers 
and  to  see  all  those  who  have  real 
business  to  transact. 

"But  when  the  political  battling  is 
on  in  earnest,  he  works  pratically 
all  day  and  all  night,  giving  himself 
up  to  the  big  burdens  and  the  little 
nagging  worries  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  any  man  who  is  the 
real  brains  of  a national 
campaign. 

"In  the  early  part  of 
1912,  when  the  Wilson 
presidential  boom  had  be- 
come a palpable  thing, 
some  b<  d.v  passed  the 
word  along  newsp  per 
row  that  Tom  Pence  w as 
goii  g to  handle  the  pub- 
licity end  of  the  struggle. 
‘Wilson  got  a good  man,’ 
everybody  said.  ‘Tom 
knows  the  newspaper 
game  fr<  m A to  Z.’ 

"When  things  were 
looking  blue  and  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  and 
some  of  the  Wilson  dele- 
gates were  ‘broke’  and  in 
debt,  to  the  hotels,  Tom 
borrowed  enough  money 
to  keep  them  from  walk- 
ing home  before  the  final 
vote  w as  tak*  n. 

“Tom’s  a goou  sporl,” 
the  polit'cal  writer  said. 
‘He’ll  play  the  gamete  the 
end  ’ 

"When  Wilson  went  in- 
to the  White  House,  the 
announcement  w'as  made 
that  Pence  had  been  giv- 
en the  job  of  Assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  theDem- 
ocratic  National  Committee. 

"That’s  fair  enough,”  was  the 
Washington  verdict.  ‘Tom’s  got  a 
good  job,  and  he  can  loaf  along  for 
the  next  four  years  doing  nothing 
He  deserved  it. 

"But  Pence  did  not  loaf  along,  He 
was  more  valuable  to  Mr.  Wilson  the 
President  that  he  had  been  to  Mr. 
Wilson  the  candidate.  He  knew 
everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him' 
The  result  w'as  that,  before  the  Ad- 
ministration was  a month  old.  Sena- 
tors. National  Committeemen  and 
State  leaders  had  become  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Tom  Pence  was 
the  man  to  be  consulted  whenever 
anything  was  to  be  put  over. 

"The  final  proof  of  Mr.  Pence’s 
extraordinary  ability  as  a politician 
and  adviser  of  the  President  is  that 
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his  head  is  exactly  the  same  size  that 
it  was  four  years  ago.  He  has  a 
jet-black  mustache,  hair  of  the  same 
hue,  pink  cheeks  that  would  make 
many  a woman  envious,  a ready 
smile  and  a Southern  drawl  thick 
enough  to  cut  with  a knife. 

“His  other  characteristics  are  that 
he  carries  a cane  with  which  he  nev- 
er touches  the  ground,  and  that  he 
keeps  a list  of  all  the  men  who  have 
ever  deceived  him  or  broken  a poli- 
tical promise.  The  general  belief  is 
that  the  cane  and  the  deceivers  may 
come  in  violent  collision  if  he  ever 
looses  the  smiling,  philosophical  calm 
with  which  he  is  enveloped. 

“Before  Pence  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, he  had  been  through  various 
things  in  North  Carolina,  getting  out 
of  each  one  of  them  much  experience 
and  not  one  cent  of  financial  profit. 
He  once  ran  a theater  in  the  Tar- 
heel State.  Next,  he  managed  a 
semiprofessional  baseball  team  which 
won  neither  pennant  nor  pelf.  His 
third  venture  was  as  a sporting  edi- 
tor. And  from  that  he  went  to 
writing  newspaper  articles  about  pol- 
itics. 

“If  the  versatility  of  a man  may 
be  judged  by  his  friends  Pence  is  the 
prince  of  versatility.  Hack  drivers, 
baseball  players,  newspaper  men, 
corporation  presidents,  big  politi- 
cians, clergymen,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  call  him  ‘Tom.’ 
He  and  all  the  other  Southerners 
pronounce  it  ‘Tawm.’  Taking  it  all 
in  all,  ‘Tawm’  Pence  is  the  most  un- 
obtrusively powerful  man  Washing- 
tsn  has  seen  in  the  last  fifty  years.” 


The  Value  of  Things. 

The  value  of  things  is  based  on  the 
trouble  entailed  in  procuring  them 
or  on  the  degree  of  rarity,  and  the 
rarity  and  the  trouble  are  first 
cousins.  If  I give  you  a present 
which  cost  me  nothing  in  time  or 
effort  or  personal  sacrifice,  the  gift 
is  valueless.  For  the  cause— what- 
ever it  is--that  the  man  puts  closest 
to  his  soul  he  will  give  himself.  The 
diamonds  of  Kimberley  have  a pr;ce 
determined  by  the  difficulty  it  is  to 
dig  them  out  of  the  blue  earth  and 
by  the  monopoly  that  releases  a few 
of  them  at  a time  to  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  pearls  from  the  East 
Indes  command  a prinees’s  ransom 
when  arranged  in  a perfectly  grad- 
uated chain,  because  they  have  been 
winnowed  from  the  toil  of  thousands 
of  dark-brown  men  groping  in  the 
dim  sea-depths  and  holding  their 
breath  to  get  them. 

There  is  a checkbook  representa- 
tion, and  there  is  a personal  repre- 


sentation, and  a man  might  empty 
the  mines  of  Golconda  on  an  object 
of  charity  and  it  would  need  men  to 
minister  to  the  aided  need.  We  may 
be  pennywise  or  pound-foolish  in 
our  giving  and  still  we  have  not 
done  away  with  the  fine  thing  it  is 
to  go  ourselves  and  give  ourselves 
as  the  best  and  most  precious  be- 
stowal of  all. 

Let  us  cease  to  give  away  things 
we  do  not  want,  or,  rather,  after 
we  have  given  away  these  things, 
let  us  be  a little  reckless  and  give 
away  something  that  we  care  to 
keep.  If  “high  heaven  rejects  the 
lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  or 
more,”  high  heaven  presumably  does 


He  Fills  It  Full. 

God  is  continually  giving.  He 
will  not  withhold  from  you  or  me. 
I hold  up  my  little  cup:  He  fills  it 
full.  If  yours  is  greater,  rejoice  in 
that,  and  bring  it  to  the  same  urn- 
Were  your  little  cup  to  become  as 
large  as  the  Pacific  ocean,  He  still 
would  fill  it.— Theodore  Parker. 


not  care  to  have  its  altars  piled  high 
with  a rummage  sale  of  the  votive 
offerings  that  are  merely  what  we 
have  discarded  as  superfluous.  It 
is  no  compliment  to  heaven  to  im- 
molate what  we  do  not  care  to  keep. 

That  is  where  the  poor  are  often 
wonderful.  They  give  till  the  shoe 
(if  they  have  a shoe)  pinches.  The 
rich  man  trims  a little  off  the  edge 
of  his  fortune  as  a cook  might  trim 
scraps  from  the  edge  of  a pie,  but 
he  does  not  stint  himself.  The  poor 
man,  who  has  next  to  nothing,  shares 
with  him  whose  bookkeeping  knows 
only  minus  quanities. 

It  sometimes  hurts  to  see  the  way 
the  generous  strive  to  atone  for  the 
non-giving  of  the  ungenerous;  even 
a little  girl  may  give  in  and  give  up 
too  much  to  some  spoiled  tyrant  of 
the  nursery,  a boisterous  domineer- 
ing brother.  Fair  play  has  to  step 
in  and  prevent  a rank  imposition. 
We  all  know  people,  big  and  litt'e, 
who  would  give  till  there  is  no  more 
to  give.  They  need  to  be  protected 
from  their  own  warm  hearts.  “It 
is  a shame  to  take  the  money;”  and 
there  is  always  plausibly  friendly 
panhandlers  standing  ready  or  lurk- 
ing in  ambush  to  fleece  them,  for 
they,  are  as  easy  prey  as  the  lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter. 


Yourself. 

Your  greatest  enemy  is  yourself. 

The  only  person  who  can  drag 
you  down  into  drunkenness,  thieve- 
ry, or  uncleanness  is  yourself. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  much 
maudlin  self-pity,  and  to  blame  en- 
vironment, heredity,  temperament, 
fate,  and  your  fellow  creatures  for 
the  evils  that  happen  to  you. 

No  real  calamity  ever  crushed  you 
that  did  not  enter  the  door  you  un- 
locked yourself. 

All  hell  could  not  make  you  de- 
spair, except  you  yourself  joined  in. 

Fate,  malicious  people,  and  other 
factors  can  threaten,  hurt,  and 
wound  you;  nothing  and  nobody  can 
put  you  down  but  yourself. 

The  one  unquenchable  light  is  the 
human  soul — the  one  unquenchable 
force. 

Only  when  you  love  yourself,  ra- 
tionally, are  you  qualified  to  love 
others  helpfully. 

Only  when  you  revere  yourself 
and  fear  yourself  are  you  capable  of 
reverence  and  fear  toward  God. 

The  world  is  but  the  mirror  of 
yourself.  Keep  clean,  and  you  see 
clean  men  and  women  everywhere. 
Be  cheerful,  and  all  mankind  smiles. 
Be  unafraid  of  events  and  men,  and 
the  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight 
for  you. 

Whether  you  be  an  inmate  in  a 
Reformatory  or  a bedridden  invalid 
or  a victim  of  the  conspiracy  of 
men  or  of  the  accidents  of  fate,  if 
you  fall  back  upon  yourself,  believe 
in  yourself,  and  are  loyal  to  your- 
self, you  will  succeed. 

Let  all  the  world  despise  you — it 
makes  no  matter  as  long  as  you  do 
not  despise  yourself. 

Whatever  the  past  may  have  been, 
begin  now  to  stand  for  yourself, 
your  best  self  the  high  and  great 
self  that  you  know  you  are,  away  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  your  heat. 

Stand!  Yield  not  an  inch!  Be  faith- 
ful to  yourself!  And  from  this  mo- 
ment things  shall  take  a turn. — Dr. 
Frank  Crane. 


It  is  an  old  saying  that  Charity  be- 
gins at  home;  but  this  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  go  abroad.  A man  should 
live  with  the  world  as  a citizen  of  the 
world;  he,  may  have  a perference 
for  the  particular  quarter  or  square, 
or  even  alley  in  which  he  lives,  but 
he  should  have  a generous  feeling 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. — Cum- 
berland. 


War  loves  to  seek  its  victims  in  thq 
}youth, — Sophocles, 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NO!  ES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neatherv. 

O’Dell  Gregory  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a box  from  home  last  week. 

The  erection  of  fourth  cottage  will 
soon  be  under  way.  About  80,000 
brick  have  been  hauled  and  one  car 
load  of  lumber.  The  rock  crusher 
has  been  running  steadily  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  crushing  rocks  for 
the  foundation. 

Our  latest  arrivals  are  Hubert 
Kittrell  of  Winniford.  and  Paul  Ba- 
ker of  Smithfield,  N.  C.  The’  they 
have  been  here  but  a short  while 
they  promise  to  become  well  liked 
by  all  and  they  are  fast  making 
friends  among  the  boys. 

We  now  have  milk  and  butter  in 
plenty.  Eight  of  our  cows  are  giv- 
ing m'dk  and  the  boys  get  milk  eve- 
ry night  and  butter  twice  a week 
It  is  a real  treat  for  the  boys  to  have 
good  fresh  butter  for  their  break- 
fast and  many  thanks  are  tendered 
to  Uncle  Jim,  who  looks  after  the 
cows. 


The  voice  of  coming  spring  has 
been  appealing  to  the  boys  to  come 
to  the  woods  and  hear  the  birds  sing 
and  we  have  had  more  runaways  in 
the  last  two  months  than  we  have 
had  in  the  preceeding  twelve  months. 
The  music  of  the  woods  became  mo- 
notonous to  most  of  them  and  they 
are  now  settled  again  at  the  work 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

Many  acquaintances  of  Mr.  T.  L. 
Grier,  will  he  grieved  to  learn  of  his 
illness.  He  is  cottage  officer  of  the 
King’s  Daughters’  Cottage,  and  has 
charge  of  the  school  department. 
He  left  for  his  home  in  Harrisburg, 
N.  C.  Monday  morning  and  will  re- 
turn when  he  is  fully  recovered.  We 
all  wish  him  a speedy  recovery  and 
hope  he  will  soon  return  to  his  duties 
as  an  officer  of  the  institution. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Price,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements, 
spent  a few  days  with  us  last  week 
looking  over  our  boys  and  the  Insti- 
tution. She  seemed  to  be  very  well 
pleased  with  the  work  here.  The 
health  record  here  was  something 
marvelous  to  her — not  a single  boy  in 
bed  over  three  days  in  near  three 
years— no  doctor  bills  except  for 
croups,  broken  arms,  tonsilitis  and 
dentistiv.  All  our  boys  are  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  following  pastors  have  recent- 
ly held  services  for  our  boys  in  the 
Chapel  on  the  Rock.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Smith  Concord,  Rev.  C.  P.  McLaugh- 
lin Concord,  Rev.  Forbes  Concord, 
Rev.  L.  D.  Miller  Mt.  Pleasant,  Rev. 
Short  Concord,  Rev.  Loving  Concord. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Albright,  of  Concord,  de- 
livered the  first  sermon  in  theChapel. 
All  services  held  have  been  good 
and  the  boys  enjoyed  them.  The 
thanks  of  the  entire  school  is  extend- 
ed these  gentlemen  for  their  kind 
services. 

It  is  a very  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  nine  take  the'r  position  on 
the  field,  all  dressed  in  full  uniform 
and  with  determination  shining  on 
their  faces.  Their  looks  and  actions 
show  that  thev  will  he  a hard  bunch 
to  whip.  We  are  not  able  to  place 
ourold  1st  and  3rd  basemen  hack  in 
their  positions  this  season,  but  we 
have  players  that  can  take  their 
places  and  handle  the  pill  as  well  as 
the  old  players  did. 


COOK  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Our  next  debate  will  be  one  of 
unusnal  interest,  for  it  is  the  nation- 
wide discussed  subject  of  “Prepar- 
edness.” Other  schools  and  Culleges 


are  debating  the  question  and  we 
will  try  to  make  the  debate  as  in- 
teresting as  possible.  The  query 
reads:  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  proposed 
program  of  the  prepardness  policy.” 
The  affirmative  side  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Messrs  Frank  Hewlett 
and  Sheldon  Merritt.  They  will  be 
opposed  by  Messrs  O’dell  Gregory 
and  Howard  McCormick.  Our  so- 
ciety is  not  as  old  as  the  Cone  or 
the  Stonewall  Literary  Societies, 
but  we  are  taking  long  strides  to* 
ward  being  a well  organized  and 
well  developed  society,  and  it  has 
the  backing  up  of  every  individual 
member. 

Report  of  the  Cone  Literary 
Society  for  February. 

Our  regular  debate  was  held  on  the 
28th  of  last  month  and  the  question 
was  the  much  talked  subject  “Pre- 
paredness.” The  query  was:  “Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging 
its  army  and  navy.”  The  affirmative 
side  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Gardner,  of  Monroe,  and  E isha  Nea- 
thery  of  Rocky  Mount.  Their  oppo- 
nents were  Messrs  Harry  Lewis,  of 
Rnseboro,  and  John  Sanderxord,  of 
Raleigh. 

The  Society  Hall  was  decorated 
to  -uit  the  occasion  and  the  “stars 
and  strips”  adorned  the  speakers’ 
table.  The  judges  were  Supt.  Bo- 
ger,  Miss  Mary  Gaither, and  Mr.  Lee 
White.  The  debaters  did  their  level 
best  and  the  debate  was  enjoyed  by 
all  present.  The  judges  retired  and 
conferred  on  the  question  ; nd  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  be  2 and  1 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 

At  our  next  meeting  Miss  Dora 
Barnhardt  was  elected  as  an  honor- 
ary member  of  our  Society. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the 
next  important  event  in  the  history 
of  our  Society,  and  the  officers  elec- 
ted were: 

President,  Joseph  Gardner,  of 
Monroe;  Vice-President,  Edgar  Lan- 
ey,  of  Hudson;  Recording  Secretary, 
Robert  Webb,  of  Spencer;  Correspon- 
ding Secretary,  James  Swaney.  of 

Statesville;  Typpcnrev.  (V  o>  Ryp 

dy,  of  Smithfield;  Censor,  Elbert 
Driver,  of  Selma;  1st  reporting  Unt- 
ie, John  Thomas  Scabrooks,  of  Char- 
lotte; 2nd  Reporting  Critic,  Hunter 
Parker,  of  Lillington;  Reporter,  Mor- 
ris Lefkowitz,  of  Greensboro;  Ser- 
geant-at-arms,  Clayton  Horn- , of 
Newton.  At  this  same  meeting  a 
motion  was  made  to  elect  Miss  Sarah 
Roger,  the  little  daughter  of  Supt. 
Boger,  Mascot  of  our  Society.  The 
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motion  was  carried  by  a unanimous 
vote.  As  she  was  not  capable  of 
signing  het  name  Mrs.  Gertie  Fox 
signed  the  roll  of  membership  for 
her  and  she  affixed  her  seal  (a  cross 
mark— X— ) to  the  roll. 

Report  Of  Stonewall  Literary 
Society  For  February 

At  the  begining  of  the  month,  we 
dre.v  up  a new  Constitution.  It  was 
presented  at  the  first  meeting  in 
tnis  month.  It  was  explained  and 
then  voted  on,  and  was  accepted  by 
almost  a unanimous  Vote. 

We  then  elected  officers  for  the 
term  of  three  months.  They  are  as 
foil  iwers:  President,  Harrison  Byrd 
of  North  Wilkesboro;  Vice  President, 
Sam  Phillips  of  Wilmington;  Secre- 
tary, William  Elkins  of  Fayeteville; 
Prosecuting  Critic,  Robert  Lloyd  of 
Winston-Salem;  1st  R -porting  Critic, 
William  Garrett  of  Graham;  2d  Re- 
porting Critic,  Lenard  Lancaster  of 
Winston-Salem;  Reporter,  Amos  Wil- 
lis of  Lexington;  Treasurer  Percy 
Lewi's  of  Reeky  Mount;  Librarian. 
Sam  Phillips  of  Wilmingron;  Sargent- 
at-Arms,  Gordon  Kimball  of  States- 
ville. The  Excuse  and  Appeal  Com- 
mute consists  of  Robert  Lloyd;  Chair- 
man, with  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher  and  Roy 
Gantt  as  assistants.  We  hope  to 
make  much  improvement  under  our 
new  constitution  and  the  officers  that 
now  hold  office. 

We  have  had  four  Regular  meet- 
ings and  one  call  meeting  this  month. 
All  of  the  debates  have  been  real 
good,  but  we  want  to  get  them  up 
to  the  standard. 

Our  motto  is  “Face  Optimum,” 
and  all  of  the  biys  are  tryingto  live 
up  to  it.  All  are  real  proud  of  our 
society.  Two  of  our  members  have 
left  us  with  honorable  discharges 
this  year.  They  are  Earl  Murphy, 
of  High  Point,  and  Henry  Daniels, 
of  Wilmington. 

We  have  had  two  new  members 
to  join  our  ranks  this  month.  They 
are  Dewey  Caviness,  of  Concord, 
and  Emery  Belk,  of  Kings  Mountain. 

Mrs.  FoX  and  Miss  Barnhardt 
were  elected  honorary  members. 
Both  were  elected  by  a unanimous 
vote. 

We  now  ba\e  eleven  honorary 
members  and  thirty-one  active  mem- 
bers. a total  enrollment  of  forty- 
two  members. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to 
to  our  meetings  when  visiting  the 
school.  We  hold  regular  meetings 
every  Thursday  night  at  seven 
o’clock. 

Measure  your  minds  height  by  the 
shade  it  casts. — Browning. 


Harry. 

I was  staying  for  one  night  with 
some  friends,  and  when  I came  down 
to  breakfast  at  8 o’clock  I was  sur- 
prised to  see  a boy  of  about  fifteen 
in  the  sitting  room,  reading  a book. 

“How  do  you  do?”  he  said  as  soon 
as  I came  in,  getting  up  from  his 
chair  at  once  and  coming  across  the 
room. 

“Why,  where  do  you  come  from?” 
I asked.  “You  were  not  here  last 
night.” 

“No,”  he  said,  laughing;  “but  I 
am  at  school  nearby,  and  we  broke 
up  this  morning,  so  I have  come  to 
see  my  aunt  on  my  way  home.” 

All  through  breakfast  I watched 
him.  He  was  a real  boy,  as  hungry 
as  a hunter.  “I  had  one  breakfast 
before  1 started,  but  I’m  quite  ready 
for  another,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
auntie,”  he  said. 

However,  all  the  time  he  was  en- 
joying his  own  egg  and  bread  and 
jam  he  was  not  forgetting  other  peo- 
ple. He  watched  every  other  plate, 
and  was  quick  to  cut.  his  uncle  some 
more  bread,  or  to  give  his  aunt  the 
butter,  or  to  go  and  get.  the  hot  wa- 
ter. We  a 1 sat  still  through  break- 
fast, just  because  Harry  was  there 
ready  to  do  everything. 

They  are  all  very  fine  things— 
there  were  no  great  things  to  be 
done.  But  as  I watched  him,  I 
thought: 

“Harry  has  a careful  mother.  He 
has  been  taught  to  look  after  other 
people  instead  of  expecting  others 
to  wait  on  him.  He  has  been  taught 
to  get  up  from  his  seat  when  anyone 
comes  into  the  room,  instead  of  loll- 
ing in  an  easy  chair,  and  leaving 
them  to  find  places  where  they  can. 
He  has  been  taught  to  answer  sim- 
ply and  brightly,  and  to  conquer  that 
foolish  self-consciousness  which 
makes  some  boys  so  shy  and  silly.” 

After  breakfast  hi«  aunt  told  me 
what  a joy  and  comfort  he  is  to  his 
mother,  She  said  he  was  just  the 
same  at  home— always  seeking  a 
chance  to  help  and  serve  those 
around  him.  And  the  result  is  that 
Harry  is  welcome  everywhere.  — 
Young  Soldier. 


Don’t  Let  Your  Brains  Snore- 

Are  you  making  any  effort  to  store 
away  the  bits  of  knowledge  which 
come  your  way  each  day? 

If  not,  how  can  you  expect  to  be 
anything  more  twenty-five  years 
from  now  than  you  are  at  present? 

Your  value  to  yoursels,  to  your 
business,  to  your  employer,  is  based 
on  what  you  know,  on  what  you  have 
learned  by  experience. 


Every  day,  every  week,  should! 
find  you  with  more  knowledge. 

This  will  necessitate  an  effort,  but 
if  you  are  interested  and  you  should 
be,  for  it  is  your  own  storehouse 
you  are  building— ycu  will  go  into 
it  with  the  zest  of  playing  a game. 

Just  how  many  useful  things  can 
you  remember  this  week  that  you 
did  not  know  last  week. 

Are  you  willing  to  follow  beaten 
paths  all  the  time,  or  are  vou  willing 
to  put  into  practice  a few  of  the 
things  you  have  learned  this  day  or 
year? 

Enjoyment  of  the  present  is  all 
right,  but  it  will’  be  keener  if  you 
charge  your  memory  with  useful 
things.  You  can  learn  something 
every  day  of  your  life  if  you  keep 
your  brain  awake.— New  York. 
Journal. 

Flying  Foxes  in  India. 

People  who  have  lived  in  India  are 
familiar  with  the  long  line  of  flying 
foxes  which  can  often  he  seen  wend- 
ing their  way  in  single  file  fi  om  their 
places  in  remote  trees  to  the  fruit 
gardens  upon  which  they  prey. 

1 hese  curious  creatures,  says  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  magazines,  some- 
times measures  as  much  four  feet 
across  the  wings  and  have  reddish 
browr  fur  and  mole  colored  wings. 
After  they  have  taken  all  they  want, 
they  flyaway  with  the  dawn  t.o  a tiee 
in  some  isloted  place  and  there  rest 
during  the  day.  hanging  head  down- 
ward from  the  boughs  in  the  man- 
ner of  bats,  clutching  the  branch 
with  their  feet. 

As  the  flying  foxes  gather  on  the 
trees  selected  there  is  a tremendous 
commotion,  for  each  newcomer  is 
vigorously  driven  off  from  one  place 
after  another  until  he  eventually 
manages  to  secure  a perch  for  him- 
self. Those  on  the  tree  meanwhile 
keep  up  an  incessant  wrangling,  each 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  highest 
and  best  place  to  rest  on.  Some- 
times many  hundreds  of  these  de- 
structive ereatures  may  be  seen 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  a 
large  tree. 

When  opportunity  offers  they  are 
often  shot,  and  some  of  the  natives 
consider  their  flesh  a delicacy,  though 
Europeans  do  not  care  for  it. 

—Apples  of  Gold. 


Perfection  in  outward  conduct  con- 
sists not  in  doing  extraordinary 
things,  but  in  doing  common  things 
extraordinarily  well.  — Madame  Ar- 
naul. 

The  dearest  child  of  faith  is  mir- 
acle.--Goethe. 
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The  Legacy  of  the  Confederacy, 


[Address  of  Gov.  Craig  accepting 
the  monument  to  the  Women  of  the 
Confederacy,  Raleigh,  June  10th 
1914.] 

The  State  accepts  this  monument 
with  grateful  appreciation.  It  is  the 
tribute  of  a knightly  soldier  to  the 
Women  of  the  Confederacy 

The  statue  is  epic:  Arms  and  the 
Man.  Its  theme  is  heroism  and  de- 
votion; the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  the  South.  The  bronze  group 
represents  the  grandmother  unroll- 
ing to  the  eager  youth,  grasping  the 
sword  of  his  father,  the  scroll  of 
the  father’s  deeds.  The  bronze 
etchings  on  the  faces  of  the  pedes- 
tal suggest  the  outlines  of  her  story. 
To  the  earnest  beholder  the  statue 
is  illumined  with  unfolding  meaning. 
His  vision  will  determine  its  reve- 
lation. 

As  we  look  upon  it,  there  rises 
out  of  the  past  a time  when  tne 
spirit  of  war  moved  upon  the  depths 
of  human  thought,  and  summoned 
the  elemental  forces  to  titanic  strife. 
We  feel  the  throes  of  the  mighty 
upheaval.  The  heavens  are  black 
with  tempests,  and  ominous  with 
the  voices  of  ancient  war  and  unut- 
terable woe.  We  see  “the  marshall- 
ingin  arms  and  battles  magnificent- 
ly stern  array.”  Lovers  say  good- 
bye with  tokens  of  plighted  troth; 
the  young  mother  and  the  father  in 
uniform  kneel  together,  weeping 
over  the  cradle  of  their  new  born 
babe;  there  are  tears  and  everlasting 
farewells;  the  cavalcades  are  filing 
off,  the  tramp  of  innumerable  armies 
is  heard.  In  secret  the  mother — 
this  Woman  of  the  Confederacy— 
prays  and  weeps  with  breaking 
heart  tor  the  boy  who  marches 
away  to  the  wild,  grand  music  of  the 
bugles. 

We  hear  the  din  of  martial  hosts, 
and  squadrons  galloping  in  the  storm. 
They  rush  to  the  onset  amid  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  thunders  of 
field  artillery.  They  defy  courage 
and  death;  they  are  torn  by  bursting 
shells,  they  are  pierced  by  bullets 
and  cut  with  steel;  they  stagger 
and  fall  on  the  bloody  ground;  the 
resolute  survivors  close  in  and  press 
on.  In  the  crash  of  doom  the  gray 
line  stands,  despising  hunger  and 
pain  and  death.  Before  the  number- 
less battalions  they  are  Vikings  in 
the  hour  of  despair.  They  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  unconquerable 
hearts  that  beat  at  home.  At  home 
alone,  the  wives  and  mothers,  these 
Women  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
patience  and  suffering,  are  listening 


for  the  coming  of  those  who  will 
never  return— will  never  return,  but 
march  on  forever  in  the  militant 
hosts  of  ihe  heroic  of  all  kindred 
and  nations,  that  nave  redeemed  and 
glorified  the  world. 

We  dedicate  this  monument  as  a 
s\  mbol  of  our  veneration.  We  ded- 
icate this  monument  as  a covenant 


HON.  CHAS.  A.  WEBB 

The  head  of  the  company  of  gentleman, 
who  purchased  from  Mr.  Hilderbrand  the 
property  of  the  Asheville  Gazette-News. 
Mr.  Hilderbrand  will  devote  all  of  his 
time  hereafter  to  the  Greensboro  News. 


that  we  too,  in  blessed  remembrance 
of  them,  shall  strive  for  fidelity  and 
courage. 

In  unfaltering  obedience  Abraham 
would  have  sacrificed  Isaac.  For 
this,  “the  Angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  Abraham  out  of  Heaven  and 
said,  By  myself  have  I sworn  saith 
the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hath  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thine  only  son,  that  in  bUssing 
I will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying 
I will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  upon  the  seashore;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies; 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 

The  Women  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  supreme  consecration,  did  lay 
upon  the  altar  of  Dixie  their  first 
born,  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  in 
the  world.  And  because  they  did 
this  thing,  we  too  are  the  children  of 
the  Covenant, 


In  the  onward  march  of  the  race, 
these  world  conflicts  must  come. 
That  people  survives,  gathers 
strength,  becomes  puissant  in  hu- 
man destiny  that  has  the  faith  and 
the  courage  for  the  supreme  issue. 
The  immediate  result  is  not  the  final 
judgment.  Who  won  at  Thermopy- 
lae, the  Persians  or  the  Spartans? 
Who  was  victorious  at  the  Alamo- 
Santa  Anna  or  Travis?  Who  triumph- 
ed, Socrates  or  his  judges,  Jesus  or 
Pontius  Pilate? 

'Ihe  glory  of  France  is  the  Old 
Guard  at  Waterloo.  The  noblest 
feelings  of  the  English  heart  are 
stirred  by  the  Light  Brigade  charg- 
ing to  death  at  Balaklava.  Lexing- 
ton and  Guilford  Court  House  areas 
dear  to  us  as  Trenton  and  Yorktown. 

Disaster  does  not  always  destroy. 
The  winds  may  blow;  the  rains  may 
descend;  houses  and  lands  may  be 
swept  away;  but  God  has  placed  His 
bow  in  the  heavens  as  a promise  that 
the  storm  shall  cease,  and  the  waters 
subside:  the  scorching  drouth  may 
wither  the  fields,  untimely  frost  may 
kill  our  corn  and  fruit;  yet  in  the 
procession  of  the  seasons,  the  rain 
and  sunshine  will  again  clothe  hill 
and  meadow  in  verdure,  and  harvest 
fields  will  wave  in  golden  plenty. 
Armies  may  be  destroyed,  “Far  call- 
ed our  navies  melt  away;”  yet  from 
a land  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
the  brave,  from  a soil  enriched  by 
glorious  tradition,  tried  and  puri- 
fied by  fire,  a nobler,  stronger  race 
will  come.  But  over  the  waste  of 
moral  desolation,  there  comes  no  re- 
juvenating spring.  Upon  a land 
blighted  by  the  cowardice  of  those 
who  should  defend  it,  there  is  the 
judgment  of  decay  and  death. 

The  heroic  past  is  the  priceless  in 
heritance.  Our  armies  were  destroy- 
ed; our  land  was  smitten  by  war; 
our  homes  were  ravaged  by  aveng- 
ing armies.  We  were  plundered  by 
the  hoards  of  reconstruction.  But 
standing  in  this  land  that  has  suffer- 
ed amid  this  throng  of  grey-haired 
veterans,  and  their  kindred  and  de- 
scendants I declare  that  the  legacy 
of  the  war  is  our  richest  expression. 
I utter  the  sentiments  of  every  maim- 
ed soldier;  of  every  soldier  who  gave 
the  best  of  his  young  life  to  “the 
storm-cradled  nation  that  fell,”  of 
every  bereaved  widow  and  mother; 
and  if  I could  speak  for  the  dead,  I 
would  utter  the  sentiment  of  the 
forty  thousand  sons  of  the  State  who 
fell  upon  fields  of  battle,  when  I de- 
clare that  they  would  not  revoke 
that  sacrifice. 

Some  of  you  can  remember  when 
the  young  soldier  was  brought  home 
dead  when  the  maiden  was  clothed 
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The  Superfluous. 

Gilbert  T.  Stephenson  spoke  an  obvious  truth  at  Elon  College  the  other 
night  when  he  stated  that  there  are  too  many  men  in  North  Carolina  hold- 
ing law  licenses,  and  too  few  real  lawyers;  but  we  do  not  see  why  he  con- 
fined it  to  the  legal  profession.  There  are  too  many  men  running  news- 
papers in  the  state,  and  too  few  real  editors;  there  are  loo  many  store- 
keepers and  too  few  real  merchants;  there  are  too  many  plough  hands  and 
toe  few  real  farmers;  ihtie  are  too  many  mechanics  and  too  lew  real 
artisans. 

The  much  sought  after  quality  of  efficiency  is  no  more  than  genuine- 
ness under  another  name.  The  distinction  runs  through  every  trade,  every 
profession,  every  walk  of  life;  the  difference  between  1 he  politician  and  the 
statesman  is  piecisely  the  difference  between  the  bricklayer  and  the  mason. 
Politician  and  bricklayer  hold  their  jobs,  and  are  satisfied,  whether  they 
really  do  their  work  or  not;  statesman  and  mason  qo  their  work,  first,  and 
consequently  do  not  have  to  worry  about  their  jobs. 

The  state  may  be  full  of  shysters  masquerading  as  lawyers,  Judge 
Stephenson  complains;  but  they  are  no  more  numerous  than  bricklayers 
masquerading  as  masons,  or  politicians  masquerading  as  statesmen.  They 
are  costing  North  Carolina  a heavy  price,  too,  in  money  and  in  things 
worth  more  than  money;  but  in  the  end  the  toll  they  exact  from  others  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  frightful  price  they  all  eventually  have  to  pay 
themselves.  Plated  ware  is  attractive  at  first,  but  .on'y  your  sterling  spoon 
is  treasured  after  20  years’  service.— Greensboro  News. 


in  her  first  sorrow,  and  the  old  gray 
head  was  bowed  in  the  last  grief. 
The  mothers  of  the  South  had  their 
sons  to  the  front  as  the  Spartan  moth- 
er when  she  delivered  the  shield  to 
her  son  with  the  command  to  “Re- 
turn with  it,  or  upon  it.”  They 
wept  in  Silent  desolation,  but  in  their 
grief  there  was  exaltation,  for  they 
knew  that  their  sons  had  done  a sol- 
dier’s part  that  in  the  tumult  of  his- 
toric days  they  fought  and  fell  b - 
neath  the  advancing  flag;  that  in 
strange  lands,  wounded  and  neglect- 
ed, they  had  suffered  without  com- 
plaint, and  bequeathing  a message 
for  home,  had  died,  as  a conqueior, 
without  a murmur. 

“While  one  kissed  a ringlet  of  thin 
gray  hair, 

And  one  kissed  a lock  of  brown.” 

Hail  to  you.  Women  of  the  Con- 
federacy, that  bore  them,  and  nur- 
tured them,  and  offered  them  for  sac- 
rifice! 

In  you  and  your  descendants  is 
vouchsafed  the  promise  to  Abraham; 
Henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
you  blessed. 

For  the  shadow  of  w'ar  we  sweep 
into  the  grander  day.  The  earth  is 
hallowed  because  it  is  the  sepulcher 
of  the  brave;  not  men  whose  victor- 
ies have  beeh  inscribed  upon  trium- 
phal columns,  but  men  whose  me- 
morial is,  that  in  courage  and  loyal- 
ty for  conviction,  they  were  stead- 
fast unto  death;  men  who  have  been 
stoned  and  scourged,  and  quailed 
not  before  the  mighty.  “Their  he- 
roic sufferings  rise  up  melodiously 
together  to  Heaven  out  of  all  lands 
and  out  of  all  times,  as  a sacred 
Miserere;  their  heroic  actions  as  a 
boundless  everlasting  Psalm  of  Tri- 
umph.” They  are  the  conquerors. 
The  South  has  forever  a part  in  that 
chorus  of  Victory.— 


The  Table  Knife. 

The  knife  with  which  you  cut 
your  meat  today  is  the  result  of  a 
slow  development  from  the  most  re- 
mote ages.  The  human  cannot  long 
have  existed  before  necessity  promp- 
ted the  use  of  a rude  cutting  instru- 
ment with  which  g ame  might  be  kill- 
ed and  divided. 

The  knife  was  chipped  out  of  flint 
or  stone,  although  originally  such 
instruments  may  not  have  been  fash- 
ioned at  all  beyond  the  rude  shape 
that  nature  gave  them.  Sometimes 
they  were  made  from  shell  or  the 
bones  of  animals  or  sharpened  pieces 
of  tough  wood. 

For  ages  the  same  implement  ser- 


ved indiscriminately  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  chase  and  at  meals.  Fin- 
ally it  took  the  different  shapes  ac- 
cording to  the  use  to  which  it  was 
to  be  put.  A curved  blade  was  used 
for  whittling,  a straight  one  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  a pointed  or 
dagger-shaped  knife  served  as  a 
weapon. 

When  history  opens,  men  were  al- 
ways ready  using  knives  of  copper, 
then  later  tin  was  added  to  the  cop- 
per, and  bronze  instruments  result- 
ed. Bronze  continued  in  favor  until 
the  time  of  Caesar,  but  iron  had  come 
into  use  a thousand  years  before. 
The  steel  of  Damascus  gradually 
took  the  places  of  these  two. 

In  literature,  the  earliest  use  of 
the  knife  has  reference  to  iis  use  in 
the  sacrifice.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  reference  to  be  found  in  Genesis, 
which  tells  us,  “And  Abraham 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son.” 

The  Creek  word  knife  is  derived 
from  a verb  which  means  fight,  and 
refers  to  a large  knife  worn  by  heroes 
and  used  by  them  for  slaughtering 
animals.  Since  the  Greeks  were  in 
the  habit  of  feasting  on  their  sacri- 
fices, we  can  hardly  imagine  that  this 
knife  would  often  be  used  in  carving 
meat.  In  the  works  of  Herodotus  we 
have  reference  to  its  use  as  a carv- 
ing knife,  Pherecrates,  a comic  poet, 
mentions  a knife  for  cutting  meat 
on  one’s  plate. 

At  the  begining  of  the  Christian 
era  table  knives  were  still  without 
favor.  That  they  were  used  to  a 
limited  extent  is  indicated  by  the 


fact  that  ivory-handled  knives  were 
found  in  the  Roman  tombs,  besides 
dishes  of  food.  There  are  certain 
monuments  depicting  banquet  scenes 
at  which  the  guests  weie  provided 
with  knivts,  but  ordinarily  the  food 
was  cut  before  being  placed  upon 
the  table.  We  learn  fron  Clement 
Alexandria  that  by  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century  the  use  of 
knives  at  the  table  had  become  com- 
mon in  the  Roman  empire. 

But  certain  it  is  that  until  the 
fourteenth  century  the  table  knife 
did  not  appear  in  a class  by  itself. 
Up  to  that  time  the  guest  attending 
a party  provided  his  own,  if  he  fail- 
ed to  do  so,  used  his  fingures.  With- 
in another  century,  however,  the 
table  knife  became  so  popular  that 
three  distinct  knives  were  manafac- 
tured-—  a small  knife  used  in  eating, 
a carved  knife  with  a broad  blade 
and  the  pare  pain,  or  bread  peeler, 
designed  to  trim  the  crusts  from  the 
flat  pieces  of  bread,  which  were  of- 
ten used  instead  of  plates. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
the  founder  of  the  French  Academy, 
became  offer ed  by  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  pointed  knives  were 
used  and  thereafter  caused  his  knives 
to  he  rounded.  Before  long  the 
fashion  was  generally  adopted,  and 
the  pointed  blade,  which  in  lieu  of  a 
fork,  had  been  useful  in  picking  up 
pieces  of  meat,  was  abandoned. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  the 
form  ot  table  knife  has  remained 
substantially  as  we  know.  — Pitttr 
burg  Post. 
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“IN  THE  NIGHT.” 

Charlotte  News. 

The  Monroe  Journal  has  just  re- 
published “In  the  Night”  which  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  several  years 
ago.  The  Cleveland  Star  this  week 
uses  the  story  on  its  front  page,  and 
makes  notes  of  the  fact  that  its  au- 
thor, Rev.  W.  E.  Abernathy,  now 
pastor  of  a Methodist  church  in 
Shelby,  can  write  in  equal  vein  for 
the  newspapers  at  any  time  he  wishes 
if  he  would  do  so. 

“In  the  Night”  to  our  minds  is  one 
of  the  rarest  gems  ever  appearing  in 
a newspaper.  It  came  from  the 
pen  of  a writer  who  possesses  the 
power  to  portray  the  agony  which 
gnaws  at  the  heart  when  filled  to 
overflowing  with  sorrow. 

The  newspaper  fraternity  of  today 
has  perhaps  forgotten  Rev.  W.  E. 
Abernathy  for  Mr.  Abernathy  was 
not  always  a reverand  by  any  means. 
From  his  lips  this  writer  got  his  first 
fascination  for  a journalism  such  as 
Abernathy,  as  an  editor  of  the  Mor- 
ganton  Herald,  with  vast  enthusi- 
asm, pictured  it  on  the  canvass  of 
eager  imagination.  It  was  splendid 
work  he  did  in  those  days,  bot  as 
many  of  them  do,  he  reformed  and 
quit  the  game  of  journalism  to  do 
service  for  the  Sky  Pilot.  News- 
paper men  of  today  know,  too,  that 
strange  freak  genius,  his  brother, 
Arthur  Abernathy,  who,  also  receiv- 
ed from  the  gifted  parents  a rare 
art  of  expression’  and  who  now  does 
time  as  editor  of  che  “Yellow  Jack- 
et.” 

On  yesterday  we  republished  “Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue,”  that  masterpeice  of 
Eugeune  Field  in  which  the  very 
heart  of  the  man  was  turned  into 
ink  and  spread  upon  the  printed 
page.  There  is  in  “In  the  Night”  a 
touch  of  tne  same  tragic  yearning, 
the  same  beautiful  trust — the  appeal 
which  goes  to  very  soul  of  man 
which  fills  the  lines  of  Field’s  mas- 
terpeice. 

“In  the  Night”  follows  herewith: 

“Midnight  and  past  in  the  village 
parsonage.  The  hall  clock  is  pitiless; 
twice  each  hour  it  colls  through  the 
megaphone  of  silence  like  some  iron- 
throated,  iron  hearted  ghoul.  For 
there  is  silence;  silence  that  will  not 
not  hush;  silence  which,  like  the 
sphinx,  challenges  the  wise  with  its 
age  long  riddle:  ‘Why  should  love 
outlive  life;  stricken  sore  but  bleed- 
ing, living  loving  all  the  more?  Why 
d love’s  velvet  caress  end  in  un- 
sheathed claws?’  These  are  some  of 
' 3 the  silence  speaks.  In  yon- 

der room  the  wife  and  mother— so 


tired — sleeps  by  the  grace  of  the 
doctor’s  opiate,  yet  her  mother-heart 
aches  and  dreams  under  the  drugged 
stillness.  Near  her,  with  yet  moist 
lashes,  the  girl  of  six  forgets  in  child- 
hood’s sleep.  And  Guy  —poor,  brave 
patient  Guy  — sleeps  too,  he  will  wake 
in  God’s  morning.  In  his  study  the 
paster  sits  alone — entirely  alone. 
The  day  has  gone;  God  seems  far 
away.  More  than  once’  standing 
above  some  little  casket,  he  has  spok- 
en words  of  comfort  to  others;  now 
it  is  night,  and  in  his  own  need  his 
mutinous  heart  refuses  coinage  to 
those  words.  Only  a baby!  Yes. 
He  had  seen  the  leaves  growing  and 
greening  but  one  spring-time  yet  his 
thin,  white  fingers  knew  where  the 
preacher’s  heart-strings  lay  and 
gathered  them  all  in  his  little  fist. 

He  never  spoke,  save  in  that  dia- 
lect of  heaven,  a baby’s  prattle;  but 
the  smile  which  dawned  from  his 
curving  lips,  almost  to  the  last  pain, 
told  of  love  beyond  speech,  and  his 
deep,  dark  gray  eyes,  following  fa- 
ther and  mother  in  seeming  wonder 
that  they — big — strong  and  loving- - 
did  not  give  him  ease  and  rest— the 
look  of  them  hurt  now  though  the 
lids  are  sealed.  Only  a baby.  Yet 
in  the  courier  dreams  of  the  pastor 
and  his  wife,  he  had  already  grown 
into  a tall  fellow,  strong  and  good; 
the  wreck  of  that  vision  lies  yonder 
in  a little  snowy  casket. 

“The  heartless  hall -clock  tolls. 
The  dawn, careless  as  the  clock, comes 
through  the  lattice.  It  is  the  hour 
for  the  morning  kiss;  it  is  the  hour 
of  prayer.  To  the  pressure  of  the 
pale  lips  there  will  be  no  response- 
will  there  be  no  answer  to  prayer? 
The  preacher  is  on  his  knees.  His 
lips  utter  the  old  submission;  ‘Thy 
will  be  done;’  his  heart  cries:  ‘My 
boy,  my  baby.’  Then  as  his  prayer 
deepens  with  the  deepening  dawn, 
the  voice  of  the  incarnate  Love 
whispers:  ‘Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me.’  ” 


Life  Without  Bitterness. 

In  an  active  life  like  mine  one  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  stiff  dog- 
matic censorious,  unreasonable  peo- 
ple. It  is  easy  to  say  rough  and 
sharp  things  about  them  and  to  them; 
and  one  is  tempted  to  resist  them, 
to  demolish  their  certanties,  to  show 
their  lack  of  reason. 

But  one  wins  no  victories  that 
way,  because  the  only  victories  a^e 
when  one  persuades  and  attracts  and 
encourages.  Then  you  can,  perhaps 
make  people  se?  what  is  beautiful 
and  good,  and  find  more  things  to 
love.  But  when  you  argue  and  con- 


trovert, the  only  thing  you  win  is  a 
little  admiration  for  your  skill,  a 
little  terror  of  your  tongue. 

So  I thought  that  I would  hence- 
forth only  try  to  praise  and  bless 
what  I thought  worthy  of  love,  and 
that  if  I were  met  by  controversy  I 
would  argue,  if  I argued  at  all,  with 
good  humor  and  amusement,  not 
with  bitterness,  not  to  wound.  Be- 
cause bitterness  really  betrays  a lit- 
tle touch  of  fear.  It  only  means  that 
you  cannot  trust  the  beautiful  things 
by  their  own  beauty  and  sweetness 
and  you  try  to  maul  your  foe  be- 
cause you  are  afraid  he  may  damage 
you  if  you  do'not  anticipate  him. 

Life  is  short  and  yet  there  is  so 
much  to  admire  and  love  and  to  be 
interested  in,  that  these  ugly  tem- 
pers are  just  a waste  of  time  and 
strength.  By  yielding  to  them  you 
only  increase  your  power  of  being 
wounded.  It  is  not  as  if  you  de- 
creased stupidity  or  roughness  by 
striking  at  it;  you  only  put  yourself 
on  a baser  level. 

I do  not  mean  to  practice  mildness 
and  meekness;  that  is  another  sort 
of  feebleness,  but  I would  wish  to 
be  generous  and  chivalrous,  and  to 
be  amused  rather  than  angry.  Life 
is  full  of  pleasant  absurdities,  and 
the  certainties  of  perimpatience  and 
rudeness  and  contempt  are  only  the 
signs  of  timidity. — North  American 
Review. 


What  Becomes  of  That  Cent? 

A farmer  comes  to  town  with  thir- 
ty apples,  which  he  sells  three  for  a 
cent,  getting,  of  course,  10  cents  for 
them. 

Another  farmer,  also  with  thirty 
apples,  sells  them  two  for  a cent,  get- 
ting 15  cents  for  his.  They  get  25 
cents  in  all. 

The  next  time  they  come  in,  with 
thirty  apples  apiece,  they  meet  at 
the  edge  of  town  and  put  their  ap- 
les  together  making  sixty  apples. 
One  man  having  sold  two  for  a cent, 
the  other  three  for  a cent,  they  de- 
cided to  sell  them  five  for  2 cents. 

They  do  so  and  when  they’re 
through  find  out  they  have  received 
b’A  24  cents. 

The  problem  is  Why  did  they  not 
get  as  much  for  their  apples  selling 
them  for  five  for  2 cents  as  they 
did  when  they  sold  them  [separately, 
or,  what,  becomes  of  the  cent.— Col- 
umbus Dispatch. 


“Self-respect  is  a manly  quality. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  selfishness. 
It  means  the  keeping  of  one’s  soul 
clean.” 
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Self-Confidence  Gets  the  Job. 

BY  ORISON  S.  MARDEN. 

“A  pleasing-  address  and  an  air  of 

elf-reliance,”  says  a large  employer 
of  men,  “are  often  worth  more  to 
an  applicant  for  work  than  a dozen 
letters  of  introduction  and  testi- 
monials. When  he  has  secured  the 
position  he  has  only  to  display  in- 
dustry, good  sense,  and  confidence 
in  himself,  and  advancement  is 
merely  a question  of  time.”  Young 
men  everywhere  might  profitably 
ponder  that. 

A great  many  employment  seek- 
ers go  on  their  quest  in  a half- 
hearted, discouraged,  dejected,  in- 
different way.  They  are  convinced 
before  they  make  their  application 
that  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
place,  and  of  course  they  don’t;  for 
they  do  not  carry  the  conviction  that 
they  amount  to  anything;  that  they 
have  the  ability  which  the  employer 
is  seeking.  They  are  fore-doomed 
to  failure  by  the  atmosphere  of 
doubt  that  surrounds  them. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a job,  you 
have  to  convince  the  employer  to 
whom  you  apply  that  he  is  going  to 
get  a prize  in  you;  that  you  are 
going  to  be  a real  addition  to  his 
business;  that  you  have  the  qualities 
that  win.  In  other  words,  he  must 
see  that  you  are  yourself  a success 
before  he  will  be  convinced  that  you 
can  add  to  his  success. 

When  you  ask  a man  to  give  you 
a position,  and  he  reads  this  lang- 
uage in  your  face  and  manner: 
“Please  give  me  a position;  do  not 
kick  me  out;  fate  is  against  me;  I 
am  an  unlucky  dog;  I am  disheart- 
ened; I have  lost  confidence  in  my- 
self,” he  will  only  have  contempt 
for  you;  he  will  say  to  himself  that 
you  are  not  a man,  to  start  with, 
and  he  will  get  rid  of  you  as  so.rn  as 
he  can.  If  you  consider  yourself  a 
worm  of  the  dust,  you  trust  expect 
people  to  tramp  on  you;  if  you  make 
a door-mat.  of  yourself,  people  are 
sure  to  wipe  their  feet  on  you. 

I know  a young  man  who  has  lost 
many  an  opportunity  of  securing  a 
good  position  by  his  indiscretion  in 
answering  questions. 

He  has  not  a particle  of  tact  or 
diplomacy.  He  says  anything  that 
comes  into  his  head.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  make  a favorable  im- 
pression. He  is  more  than  likely  to 
say  things  which  will  counteract  the 
very  impression  he  is  trying  to  make 
and  lose  him  the  position  he  is  seek- 
ing. Much  of  his  misfortune  due  to 
his  extreme  nervousness,  sensitive- 
ness, and  timidity. 


Before  he  applies  for  a position 
he  feels  certain  that  he  will  make 
the  right  impression,  but  the  mo- 
ment he  gets  into  the  presence  of 
his  would-be  employer,  he  seems  to 
go  all  to  pieces  and  is  utterly  unable 
to  give  a fair  account  of  himself. 
Indeed,  men  are  prejudiced  against 
him  even  before  he  opens  his  mouth, 
because  his  nervous,  timorous  man- 
ner so  belies  him.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  plead  his  cause  with  the 
slightest  effectiveness.  In  fact  peo- 
ple often  think  he  is  foolish  when 
really  he  has  more  ability  than 
many  of  the  men  of  whom  he  seeks 
employment.  Undoubtedly  his  total 
lack  of  confident  md  the  fear  that 
he  is  going  to  make  a fool  of  himself 
add  materially  to  his  embarrass- 
ment. He  can  make  a good  impres- 


Ihe Most  Perfect. 

The  most  perfect  and  best  of 
characters,  in  my  estimation,  is  he 
who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the 
more  errors  of  makind  as  if  he 
were  every  day  guilty  of  some  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  as  cau- 
tious of  committiug  a fault  as  if  he 
never  forgave  one.-— Pliny. 


sion  everywhere  but  in  the  presence 
of  a prospective  emoloyer. 

What  you  think  of  yourself  will 
"have  a great  deal  to  do  with  anoth- 
er's estimate  of  you. 

If  you  show  in  your  manner  and 
appearance  that  you  have  not  much 
cf  an  opinion  of  yourself,  that  you 
want  to  apologize  for  intruding  up- 
on a busy  man’s  valuable  time,  or 
even  for  being  alive,  an  employer 
will  not  waste  a minute  with  you. 
You  must  respect  yourself,  you 
must  think  well  of  yourself,  or  he 
will  not  think  well  of  you.  No  ar- 
gument is  needed  to  demonstrate 
this. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
be  brazen,  forward,  or  egotistical. 
But  you  must  show  chat  you  are  a 
man,  and  that  you  know  you  are; 
that  you  have  confidence  in  yourself; 
that  you  are  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Above  all  things,  when  you  are 
seeking  a job,  you  should  show 
courage.  Nobody  wants  to  hire  a 
discouraged  person,  one  who  is 
down  at  the  heel. 

Employers  do  not  engage  people 
out  of  pity.  It  is  a pure  matter  of 
business  with  then..  It  is  just  like 
buying  goods.  They  want  to  know 


if  they  are  getting  their  money’s 
worth,  and  they  want  to  get  all  they 
can  for  their  money.  They  want  a 
good  bargain.  Every  man  wants  to 
feel  when  he  hires  an  employe  as  he 
would  when  buying  a horse.  He 
wants  a horse  with  something  in 
him— staying  power,  spirit,  style, 
force.  He  does  not  want  to  buy  a 
horse  that  is  all  played  out.  He 
does  not  want  to — and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  won’t. 

A man  does  not  want  to  hire  a 
weakling  or  a dyspeptic,  bilious, 
long-faced  person,  who  has  no  faith 
in  himself.  He  wants  force,  effic- 
iency, cheerfulness,  self-confidence. 
He  does  not  want  to  hire  depression, 
discouragement;  he  probably  has 
more  than  enough  of  these  in  his 
employ  already.  He  wants  energy, 
life,  animal  spirits;  people  who  are 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  who 
can  enter  his  service  with  a zest  that 
fore-shadows  victory.  If  you  have 
not  these  qualities;  he  will  prefer  to 
wait  for  some  one  who  has. 

Your  very  manner  and  bearing 
must  carry  the  evidence  of  power 
and  ability. 

You  must  impress  your  prospec- 
tive employer  with  your  fitness  and 
peculiar  ability  to  perform  the  work 
you  apply  for.  He  does  not  want  to 
take  on  a man  who  is  full  of  doubts, 
who  hesitates,  vacillates,  apologizes, 
and  sneaks.  He  wants  a man  who 
will  hold  up  his  head  and  move 
firmly  and  swiftly  toward  his  goal. 
If  you  make  the  impression  of  a 
weakling,  a nobody,  you  may  either 
wonder  until  doomsday  without  get- 
ting a job,  or  if  you  do  get  one  you 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  it.  Show 
yourself  a man.  Stand  erect  and 
show  that  you  have  a,  backbone  as 
well  as  a wishbone;  that  there  is 
reserve  in  you,  grit  and  stamina 
equal  to  any  emergency.  This  will 
be  your  salvation. 

If  you  carry  with  you  evidence  of 
your  power,  the  badge  of  superior- 
ity, then  you  will  not  wander  the 
streets  looking  for  a situation  very 
long.  Everywhere  employers  are 
looking  for  men  who  can  do  things, 
v ho  can  conquer  by  inherent  force 
and  indomitable  energy.  Let  no- 
thing convince  you  that  you  cannot 
become  this  kind  of  a man.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  certain  than 
that  you  can.  The  latent  power  is 
with  in  you.  See  that  you  bring  it 
out. 

High  birth  is  a thing  which  I never 
knew  anyone  to  disparage  except 
those  that  have  it  not. — Bishop  War- 
bueeon. 


Fourteen 

The  Wild  Animals  of  Our  Barnyard. 

No  more  interesting-  group  of  an- 
imals can  be  found  the  world  over 
than  those  in  the  zoological  garden 
of  the  average  farmyard-  The  his- 
tory of  their  domestication  is  ex- 
ceedingly, humanely  interesting;  but 
still  more  interesting  is  the  phenome- 
non! itself— what  it  has  wrought  in 
the  animals,  and  what  it  has  left  un- 
changed. For  if  domestication  has 
not  changed  the  leopard’s  spots,  it 
is  because  the  leopard  has  never 
been  domesticated.  There  is  little  in 
the  style  of  spots  that  domestication 
cannot  change.  Color,  size  and  shape 
are  as  clay;  habits  and  tempers,  even, 
have  been  made  over.  But  not  the 
creature  itself,  not  the  wild  instinc- 
tive thing  within  the  fur  or  the 
feathers;  for  this  has  hardly  been 
touched  by  domestication. 

The  tame  turkey  is  essentially  a 
wild  bird,  and  none  of  our  farmyard 
creatures  shows  more  strikingly  than 
he  how  hardly  feather  deep  is  the 
domestication  which  he  wears.  He 
has  learned  nothing  new  in  his  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  the  farmyard  (he 
was  domesticated  by  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  long  before  the  “discovery 
of  America);  nor  has  he  forgotten 
one  of  the  old,  wild  things  he  came 
from  the  woods  knowing.  He  ac- 
cepts the  fenced  and  cluttered  farm 
yard,  turns  it  into  the  tall,  timbered 
river-bottom,  and  lives  his  primal 
forest  life  among  the  corn-cribs 
and  Baldwin-apple  trees  as  of 
old.  He  has  not  turned  by  one  quill’s 
breadth  aside  from  his  original  wild 
ways.  He  roosts  in  the  bare  tors 
of  the  apple  trees  or  along  the  ridge 
pole  of  the  barn  as  if  the  jaguars 
and  panthers  were  still  prowling  for 
him;  he  wakes  in  the  night,  gobbles, 
ducks,  and  spreads  his  round  targe 
of  a tail  over  him  to  ward  off  the 
swoop  of  the  imaginary  owl.  He 
breaks  the  hen’s  egg  out  of  jealousy, 
in  order  to  prolong  the  honeymoon; 
she  steals  her  nest  from  him  and 
covers  her  eggs  in  leaving  the  nest, 
just  as  she  used  to;  and  when  the 
small  turkey  bands  of  any  neighbor- 
hood are  gathered  into  a flock  to  be 
driven  to  market,  as  they  still  are  in 
the  less  settled  parts,  the  old  flock 
spirit  returns  to  them,  and  they  fall 
into  the  old  migration  habits  of 
their  wild  forbears,  who  used  to  ga- 
ther in  great  numbers  in  the  autumn 
and  follow  the  course  of  the  river- 
banks,  some  times  across  several 
States,  as  they  fed  on  the  autumn 
mast. 

Stroke  kitty  the  wrong  way  and 
she  spits.  Yet  she  sleeps  in  the  kit- 
chen by  the  fire.  What  of  it!  The 
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very  lap  of  her  mistress  has  not 
counted  with  the  cat  in  her.  The 
cat  in  kitty  is  wild  to  the  top  of  her 
twitching  tail.  Watch  her-— if  she 
hasn’t  already  scratched  you— as, 
crouched  in  the  grass,  she  makes 
her  way  toward  some  unsuspecting 
bird.  A shiver  runs  through  you. 
You  can  feel  her  claws— so  tiger-like 
is  she,  so  wild  and  savage,  so  bent 
on  the  kill.  Or  come  upon  her  at 
dead  of  night  in  some  empty,  dimly 
lighted  alley.  She  is  on  the  prowl. 
'1  he  light  of  the  narrow  gulchlike 
street  falls  on  her  with  a startling 
largeness  and  marks  her  silent  shad- 
ow on  the  flags.  She  moves  steal- 
thily out  to  the  corner,  and,  well 
within  the  shadows,  stops  to  glance 
furtively  up  and  down  the  open 
cross  street.  Bi  t the  people  are 
all  within  the  shut  doors.  There  is 
no  one  for  her  to  devour. 

The  other  day  I stood  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  when  a fox  hound,  hot 
on  the  fresh  trail,  came  baying 
through  the  trees  toward  me,  his 
whole  body  working  convulsively,  in 
the  very  agcny  of  eagerness,  so  abso- 
lute, single,  and  compelling  was  his 
one  wild,  masterful  desire.  He  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  because  he 
was  tasting  the  warm  scent.  I 
spok 1 to  him  but  I might  as  well 
spoke  to  a tree.  Neither  hunger  nor 
fear  could  stop  him.  He  could  not 
feel  hunger  or  fear  or  weariness.  He 
had  forgotten  utterly— gone  wild. 

None  of  our  domestic  animals  is 
milder-eyed  or  of  a meeker  mein  than 
the  cow.  She  is  never  abject  like  the 
donkey;  but  centuries  of  gentling 
and  giving  down  have  made  her  cow- 
like, until  she  is  in  danger  of  forever 
losing  her  horns.  She  is  not  in  any 
danger  of  forgetting  how  to  use 
horns,  however.  More  than  once  I 
have  been  chased  in  the  evening  by 
the  cow  I had  driven  peaceful  to  the 
pasture  in  the  morning.  On  one  oc- 
casion, I narrowly  escaped  with  my 
life  from  the  kindest  of  of  old  cows, 
one  which  I had  been  driving  to  the 
meadows  all  summer.  Her  new-borne 
calf  was  the  trouble.  She  hed  hid- 
den it  among  the  mallows,  stationed 
herself  near-by  and  waited  for  me, 
as  a thousand  years  before  she  had 
waited  for  the  wolf  or  the  bear 
Her  swift  and  unexpected  lunge  was 
the  very  fury  of  wildness. 

Little  as  domestication  has 
changed  the  individual  animal,  it  has 
changed  still  less  the  animal  group — 
the  herd,  the  flock,  the  pack.  The 
spirit  of  the  pack  and  the  herd 
springs  from  deep  and  primal  needs 
--Common  fear,  or  hunger,  or  the 
call  of  kind  to  kind.  The  gregarious 
animal  must  be  separated  from  its 
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clan  to  be  domesticated.  Allowed 
to  return  to  the  herd  pack,  it  lapses 
promptly  into  the  wild  state;  for  the 
spirit  of  the  herd  is  wild.  ty 

Our  western  cattle  are  none"5  of 
them  native.  There  are  no  wild  na- 
tive stock  except  the  bison.  Our 
cattle  are  all  European,  and  they 
represent  centuries  of  careful  breed- 
ing. 1 have  never  attempted  to 
trace  their  several  lines  dack  to  Au- 
rocks,  the  European  bison—  they  can 
be  traced;  but  the  wild  black  blood 
of  that  anarch  old  must  have  ceased 
running  in  their  veins  long,  long  ago. 
Not  so  his  spirit  in  them.  A herd 
of  heavy,  bald-faced  Herefords,  just 
beneath  their  corn-fed  coats,  may  be 
found  as  wild  and  dangerous  as  a 
herd  of  buffalo.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

India’s  Queer  Beliefs. 

India’s  population  is  325,000,000. 
Practically  all  the  races  and  religions 
of  the  world  are  represented.  Nine- 
ty-eigt  and  six  tenth  per  cent  of 
the  people  cannot  read  or  write. 
Four  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  eat 
regular  meals.  The  remainder  eat 
when  they  can  and  where  they  can. 
The  average  native  in  India  lives  on 
less  per  diem  than  any  other  human 
being  in  the  world.  Religious  prej- 
udices are  intense.  Men  willingly 
die  rathei  than  submit  to  some  dis- 
membering surgical  operation,  for 
did  not  Allah  command  them  to  ap- 
pear before  him  as  they  left  him 
to  come  into  the  world? 

The  Buddhist  will  not  eat  meat  or 
take  even  a medicine  derived  from 
an  animal.  They  died  by  millions 
during  the  bubonic  plague  lather 
than  take  a prophylactic  serum  made 
from  pepsin  and  beef  broth — because 
the  pig  from  which  pepsin  was  ob- 
tained was  unclean  to  the  Moham- 
medan and  Hindu,  and  the  killing 
of  this  animal  and  the  bull  from 
which  the  broth  was  made  was  again- 
st the  tenets  of  the  Buddhistic  faith. 

I knew  an  elitor  in  Poona,  India,  to 
absolutely  refuse  a $3,000  yearly 
advirtisement  of  a patent  medicine 
because  it  contained  pepsin. 

Indians  are  fond  of  sweets  and 
last  year  imported  over  $40,000,000 
worth  of  sugar.  Clothing  is  made 
chiefly  from  cotton,  which  is  largely 
grown  in  the  country. — W.  E.  Au- 
ghinbaugh  in  Leslie’s. 

There  it  no  debt  with  so  much 
prejudice  put  off  as  that  of  justice, 
— Plutarch. 

Behind  the  dim  unknwn  standeth 
God  within  the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own. — James  Rus- 
sel Lowel. 
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The  Boy  Who  is  Never  Ready. 

The  boy  who  is  never  ready  when 
he  should  be,  is  going  to  have  rath- 
er a hard  time  of  it  in  this  life,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  “get  on”  as  he 
should.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  go- 
ing to  find  the  door  of  opportunity 
closed  again  and  again  because  he  is 
just  a little  late  in  reaching  it,  and 
he  will  be  late  because  of  his  habit 
of  never  being  ready  to  do  a thing 
when  the  right  time  comes  for  doing 
it.  Of  course  you  have  heard  those 
famous  lines  of  Shakespear’s  quoted 
again  and  again,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  quote  them  once  more,  and 
they  “fit  in”  so  well  with  all  that  1 
am  saying,  and  all  that  I am  going 
to  say: 

“There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shollows  and  in  miseries.” 

You  “never  ready”  youngsters 
would  do  well  to  pay  heed  to  the 
teachings  of  these  lines.  They  mean 
a locin  connection  with  your  future 
weal  or  woe. 

When  in  the  year  1870  France  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  news  of  the 
declaration  was  brought  to  Von 
Moltke  at  night,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  news  would  throw  him 
into  a state  of  great  excitement,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed. 
Turning  to  one  of  his  officers,  he  said: 

“Go  to  pigeonhole  number—,  in 
my  safe,  take  a paper  from  it,  and 
telegraph  as  there  directed  to  the 
different  troops  of  the  empire.” 

Then  the  great  commander  went 
to  bed  and  slept  as  soundly  as  if 
nothing  of  any  particular  conse- 
quence had  occured.  'I  he  next 
morning  he  got  up,  and  while  he 
was  taking  his  morning  walk  in  a 
leisurely  way  a friend  met  him  and 
said: 

“General,  you  seem  to  be  taking 
the  news  about  the  war  very  easily. 
You  do  not  act  as  you  thought  it  of 
much  consequence.  Are  you  not 
alarmed  over  the  situation?  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a great 
deal  for  you  to  do.” 

“There  is  not,”  replied  Von  Mol- 
tke. “All  my  work  for  this  has  al- 
ready been  done.  I did  it  when  I 
first  heard  of  the  possibility  of  the 
war.  There  is  nothing  more  tc  be 
done  now;  I am  ready.” 

So  many  of  the  failures  of  life  re- 
sult from  a total  like  of  readiness  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  tarry  for  no  man  to  “get  ready.” 
Here  is  another  little  story  illustra- 


ting the  way  in  which  opportunity 
declines  to  tarry  for  anyone: 

It  is  said  that  there  once  stood  in 
an  ancient  Grecian  city  a very^beauti- 
ful  statue.  One  day  a traveler  came 
along  and  held  the  followering  con- 
versation with  the  statue: 

“What  is  thy  name,  O statue?” 
asked  the  traveler. 

“I  am  called  Opportunity.” 

“Who  made  thee?” 

“Lysippus.” 

“Why  art  thou  on  thy  toes?” 

“To  show  that  I stay  but  a mo- 
ment.” 

“Why  bast  thou  wings  on  thy 
feet?” 

“To  show  how  quickly  I pass  by.” 

“But  why  is  the  hair  so  long  on 
the  forehead?” 

“That  men  may  seize  me  when 
they  meet  me.” 

“Why,  then,  is  thy  head  so  bald 
behind?” 

“To  show  that  when  I have  once 
passed,  I cannot  be  caught.” 

This  figure  is  not  without  its  amus- 
ing side,  but  the  value  of  the  lesson 
it  teaches  is  net  affected  by  this 
fact. 

Then  the  boy  who  is  always  ready 
has  a lot  of  what  we  call  “reserve 
force”  stored  away  ready  for  use 
when  it  is  needed.  'J  hat  is,  he  is 
ready  when  the  emergencies  of  life 
come,  and  they  do  not  down  him  be- 
cause he  holds  himself  and  his  pow- 
ers so  well  in  hand.  He  is  prepared 
for  them,  just  as  Gen.  Von  Moltke 
was  prepared  for  the  anouncement 
of  war.  He  did  not  have  to  get 
ready.  You  see  there  is  no  time  to 
get  ready  for  the  emergencies  of 
life.  They  come  so  suddenly.  Now 
everything  that  you  boys  do  in  the 
way  of  luting  yourselves  for  the 
work  of  life  is  a storing  up  of  re- 
serve force  and  energy,  a kind  of  a 
getting  ready  for  the  time  when  you 
will  be  put  to  the  test  and  your  real 
strength  must  show  itself.  An  old 
cardinal  once  said:  “There  is  no 
man  whom  fortune  does  not  visit 
once  in  his  life;  but  when  she  does 
not  find  him  ready  to  receive  her, 
she  walks  in  at  the  door  and  flies 
out  at  the  window.”  Some  of  the 
men  whose  lives  have  been  failures 
know  just  when  it  was  that  fortune 
visited  them  and  found  them  unpre- 
parea  to  receive  her. 

Now,  boys,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  keep  off  the  street  of  “By 
and  By,”  for  it  leads  to  the  house 
of  “Never.”  The  boy  who  is  never 
ready,  but  who  is  always  just  “go- 
ing to  get  ready,”  is  also  journey- 
ing toward  the  house  of  “Never,” 
where  so  many  people  who  have  lost 


the  opportunities  of  life  dwell.  Again 
I repeat  that  the  boy  who  is  never 
ready  when  he  should  be,  is  going 
to  have  a hard  time  of  it  in  this  life. 
— J.  L.  Harbour. 


A Prayer. 

This  world  has  not  provided  for 
my  heart.  It  has  proveded  for  my 
eye;  it  has  provided  for  my  touch; 
it  has  provided  for  my  sense  of  beau- 
ty; but  it  has  not  provided  for  my 
heart.  Provide  thou  for  my  heart, 
0 Lord.  It  is  the  only  unwinged 
bird  in  the  whole  creation;  give  it 
wings,  0 Lord.  Earth  has  failed  to 
give  it  wings;  its  very  power  of  lov- 
ing has  often  drawn  it  into  the  mil e. 
Be  thou  the  strength  of  my  heart. 
Be  thou  its  fortress  in  temptation, 
its  shield  in  remorse,  its  convert  in 
the  storm,  its  star  in  the  night,  its 
voice  in  the  solitude.  Guide  it  in 
its  gloom;  help  it  in  its  heaviness; 
direct  it  in  doubt;  calm  in  its  con- 
flict; fan  it  inits  faintness;  prompt  it 
in  its  perplexity,  lead  it  through 
its  labyrinths;  raise  it  from  its  ruins. 

I cannot  rule  this  heart  of  mine; 
keep  it  under  the  shadow  of  thine 
own  wings.— .George  Matheson. 


My  Creed 

1 would  be  true,  for  there  are  those 
who  trust  me; 

I would  be  pure,  for  there  are 
those  who  care; 

I would  be  strong  for  there  is  much 
to  suffer; 

I would  be  brave,  for  there  is 
much  to  dare. 

I would  be  friend  of  all— the  foe, 
the  friendless; 

I would  be  giving,  and  forget 

the  gift; 

I would  be  humble,  for  I know  my 
weakness; 

I would  look  up— and  laugh— 

and  love—and  lift. 


Contentment  in  Work. 

The  most  mirerable  people  in  the 
are  those  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
Only  a little  better  off  are  those  who 
are  forced  to  work,  and  do  it  so 
grudgingly  that  life  is  merely  a mat- 
ter of  dull  routine.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  loves  his  work,  who  rejoic- 
es in  all  the  details  of  his  calling  be- 
cause he  can  carry  them  out  perfectly 
who  rises  slowly  and  surely  towards 
the  height  of  ambition,  and  sees  the 
labors  of  his  mind  and  his  hands 
growing  out  of  the  weaiy  days  into 
the  beauty  and  strength  that  he 
gave  them. — Keith  J.  Thomas. 


Sixteen 

The  Other  Man’s  Life. 

Presumably  you  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  your  own  life  as  you 
live  it,  and  are  inclined  to  congrat- 
ulate yourself  and  be  glad  because 
you  did  not  make  a worse  mess  of 
things.  You  pass  in  complacent  re- 
view the  number  of  errors  you 
might  have  committed,  and  modest- 
ly admit  that  you  refrained  from 
making  a fool  of  yourself  on  many 
occasions.  Your  autobiography  thus 
becomes,  like  Stevenson’s  diary  "a 
melancholy  school  of  posturing  and 
self-delusi.m;”  and  you  may  now  ask 
yourself  what  good  it  did  to  si  tin  a 
box,  taking  your  hat  off  to  this  pa- 
rade of  your  own  virtues.  The  world 
does  not  particularly  care  to  listen 
to  a man's  serenade  of  himself.  It 
is  pleased  to  find  one  who  can  be 
great  and  keep  it  a secret  as  far  as 
his  personal  confession  of  the  fact  is 
concerned.  It  is  a little  doubtful 
whether  a man  can  be  really  great 
and  be  vain  at  the  same  time. 

Instead  of  developing  expertness 
and  eloquence  in  setting  forth  to 
others,  and  to  our  own  entrance 
hearing,  how  remarkably  gifted  and 
successful  we  are,  is  it  not  a happier 
process  to  acquire  the  art  of  com- 
prehending and  translating  the  point 
of  view  of  others?  There  are  people 
who  have  made  themselyes  greatly 
loved  by  their  knowledge  and  use  of 
this  art.  You  feel  when  you  are 
with  them  that  they  are  not  critical 
(in  the  sense  of  censorious)  and  so 
you  are  at  your  ease,  which  means 
to  be  at  your  best.  This  postive  ge- 
nius for  tact,  this  inspired  insight 
makes  the  rough  places  plain  for 
you,  and  expounds  your  true  mean- 
ing so  that  it  is  apparent  to  others. 
Sometimes,  when  it  is  used  in  a 
company,  we  call  it,  “the  social 
gift.”  A woman  blest  with  it  is 
herself  a blessing  where  she  comes, 
for  a true  sympath.y-~not  a mere 
sirupy  effusiveness— enters  the  room 
and  pervades  the  atmosphere  with 
her  presence. 

“To  know  all  is  to  pardon  all.” 
Like  every  epigram,  the  saying  over- 
states the  truth,  but  the  truth  is 
there.  Could  you  see  into  the  other- 
man’s  life  you  would  be  at  once  more 
forgiving  and  more  admiring.  Those 
who  care  for  him— and  you  cannot 
see  why  they  should  care--have 
found  something  in  him  you  were 
too  blind  to  discover.  Perhaps  their 
liking  has  a better  right  to  live  than 
your  aversion. 

Few  men  can  resist  those  who 
seem  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  their  concerns:  This  is  the  strong, 
sure  means  of  seductive  flattery. 
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But  if  it  does  not  proceed  out  of 
sheer  goodness  of  heart,  and  a real 
and  kindly  solicitude,  it  will  soon 
appear  for  the  artifice  it  is,  and  be 
rejected  for  sincerity,  even  though 
sincerity  be  curt  and  plain  of  speech. 
Compliment  for  the  mere  sake  of 
compliment  wears  its  betrayal  on  its 
face,  and  is  brought  to  confusion  by 
its  own  tongue.  The  well-heloved 
are  those  whose  desire  to  help  is  as 
unaffected  as  it  is  benign.  They  are 
dear  and  good  because  they  know  no 
other  tongue.  Their  lives  are  a con- 
tinuing sacrifice;  they  go  like  motor 
ambulances  where  they  are  needed, 
and  they  bring  first  aid  to  those  in- 
jured in  ways  beyond  the  reach  of 
implements  and  bottles.  They  do 
not  know  that  their  faces  shine,  and 
that  communion  with  the  angels  is 
looking  from  their  eyes. 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  OBSERVED. 

We’ll  begin  with  a box,  and  the 
plural  is  boxes. 

But  the  plural  of  ox  should  be  oxen, 
not  oxes. 

Then  one  fowl  is  goose,  but  two  are 
called  geese, 

Yet  the  pluial  of  moose  should  nev- 
er be  meese. 

You  may  find  a lone  mouse  or  a 
whole  lot  of  mice, 

But  the  ploral  of  house  is  houses, 
not  hice 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called 
men. 

When  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  pan  be 
called  pen? 

The  cow  in  plural  may  be  cows  or 
kine, 

But  a bow  if  repeated  is  never  call- 
ed bine. 

And  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  not 
vine. 

And  if  I speak  of  a foot  and  you 
show  me  your  feet, 

And  I give  yon  a boot  would  a pair 
be  called  beet? 

If  one  is  a tooth  and  the  whole  set 
are  teeth, 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  booth 
be  called  beeth? 

If  the  singular  is  this  and  plural  is 
these, 

Should  the  plural  of  kiss  be  nick- 
named  keese? 

Then  one  may  be  that,  and  three 
would  be  those, 

Yet  hat  in  the  plural  would  never 
be  hose, 

And  the  plural  of  rat  is  rats,  not 
rose. 

vVe  speak  of  a brother  and  also  of 
bre  them, 

But  though  we  say  mother,  we  never 
say  methei . 

The  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his 
and  him, 
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But  imagine  the  feminine,  she,  hiss 
and  shim. 

So  the  English,  I think,  you  all  will 
agree, 

Is  the  most  wonderful  language  you 
ever  did  see. 

— San  Francisco  Call. 


A Quick  Decision. 

The  form  of  questioning  while 
getting  a jury  used  to  be  different 
many  years  ago,  from  what  it  is  now. 
On  one  occasion  in  Judge  Foran’s 
court,  much  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  finding  twelve  men  com- 
petent to  hear  the  testimony  in  a 
case.  Finally  one  old  fellow  an- 
swered every  question  satisfactorily. 
He  had  no  prejudices;  he  had  not 
read  a word  about  the  case;  he  did- 
n’t know  any  one  connected  with  it; 
he  was  not  opposed  to  capital  pun- 
ishment. “Juror,”  said  the  prose- 
cutor gravely,  “look  upon  the  pris- 
oner, prisoner,  look  upon  the  ju- 
ror.” 

The  old  man  adjusted  his  glasses 
carefully  and  peered  long  at  the 
man  before  him,  pulling  nervously 
at  his  long  chin  whiskers.  Then  he 
ejected  a large  amount  of  tobacco 
juice  and  facing  the  court  solemnly 
said: 

“Judge  burned  if  I don’t  believe 
he’s  guilty,” 

The  unconscious  humor  of  it  was 
so  irresistible  that  the  court  did  not 
try  to  quell  the  laughter  that  rang 
through  the  room  from  everyone — 
except  the  prisoner. 


A Fearful  Occurrence. — A gen- 
tleman farmer  tells  of  a city  lad  who 
once  worked  for  him. 

The  lad  was  called  one  winter 
morning  before  dawn  and  told  to 
harness  the  mule  to  the  dearborn. 

The  lad  was  too  'azy  to  light  a 
lantern,  and  in  the  dark  he  did  not 
notice  that  one  of  the  cows  was  in 
the  stable  with  the  mule.  The  far- 
mer impatient  at  the  long  delay,, 
shouted  from  the  house: 

“Billy!  Billy!  What  on  earth  are 
you  doing?” 

“I  can’t  get  the  collar  over  the 
mules  head!”  veiled  back  the  boy 
“His  ears  are  frozen!” 

—Collier’s  Weekly. 

“Don’t  try  to  dazzle  people  with 
your  brightness.  Automible  lights 
are  something  of  a nuisance.” 


Curiously  enough,  the  familv  loaf- 
er never  thinks  of  providing  the 
family  loaf. 

—The  Youth’s  Companion. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

That  Col.  J.  P.  Kerr,  private  sec- 
retary to  Govenor  Craig',  is  recover- 
ing from  his  severe  illness  and  will 
soon  return  to  his  important  post  in 
Raleigh,  brings  gladness  to  a host  of 
admiring  friends  throughout  the 
state. 

JUST  WHAT  ANY  OTHER  WOULD 
HAVE  DONE. 

That  Govenor  Craig  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  save,  and  felt  justified  in  so 
doing,  from  the  electric  chair  that 
miserable  woman,  who  was  convicted 
in  Forsyth  Superior  Court  for  mur- 
der, is  just  what  every  other  man  in 
North  Carolina  big  enough  and  good 
enough  to  be  governor  of  this  great 
state  would  have  done  had  the  mat- 
ter been  put  up  to  him  as  Governor. 
It  is  easy  to  find  fault  or  take  issue, 
and  one  must  admire  the  courage  of 
the  Governor  in  doing  that  which 
saves  the  state,  in  after  years,  that 
which  would  have  annoyed  and  made 
us  feel  ashamed.  In  the  point  of 
punishment  that  miserable  woman, 
the  victim  of  a miserable  environ- 
ment, will  get  a plenty  during  her 
natural  life  as  she  must  spend  it, 
shut  out  from  the  world  a living, 
long-drawn  out  death. 

Like  the  brave  and  courageous 
man  that  he  is,  Governor  Craig  de- 
clared the  responsibility  of  commut- 
ing the  woman  to  imprisonment 
for  life  rather  than  permit  her  to  be 
electrocuted  he  alone  assumed.  His 
act  can  not  lie  heavy  upon  him,  and 
the  state  certainly  can  look  into  the 
future  without  shame,  and  justice 
must  feel  well  satisfied  with  the 
heavy  penalty  of  the  balance  of  a 
woman’s  life  behind  prison  walls. 

DR.  JOYNER. 

In  this  number  The  Uplift  gives 
a story  of  one  of  the  state’s  fore- 
most men,  Dr.  James  Yadkin  Joyner, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  North  Carolina.  This 


admirably  prepared  article  on  this 
man  of  purpose,  who  has  wrought 
most  wonderfully  and  successfully 
in  the  educational  and  moral  life  of 
our  great  state  is  the  work  of  Prof. 
N.  W.  Walker,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Since  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  this  article,  Dr.  Joyner  has  re- 
fused to  be  still,  and  a complete 
story  of  his  accomplishments  in  the 
state  would  require  much  more  space 
than  Prof  Walker  found  necessary 
in  1907.  Since  that  time,  this  dis- 
tinguished educator  has  so  grown 
until  his  powers  are  recognized  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  was  a great  compliment  to  North 
Carolina  when  Mr.  Joyner’s  ability 
and  force  in  his  chosen  work  became 
so  well  known  that  he  was  made 
President  of  the  National  Education- 
al Association,  with  which  he  has 
been  closely  identified  ever  since, 
and  to  whose  direction  and  success 
he  lends  faithfully  his  great  wisdom 
and  support.  The  honor  of  being 
president  of  such  an  influential  body 
of  men  and  women  come  to  but  few 
states,  and  rightfully  North  Carolina 
is  proud  of  the  position  her  son  en- 
joys in  the  sight  of  the  educatihnal 
world . 

The  splendid  article  we  are  copy- 
ing into  the  colums  of  the  Uplift 
was  prepared  for  the  series  of  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  which  were  edi- 
ted by  Hon.  S.  A.  Ashe  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Van  Nop- 
pen,  of  Greensboro.  By  the  way  a 
more  handsome  publication--  seven 
volumes— can  nowhere  be  found. 
It  took  faith,  courage  and  pariot- 
ism  to  father  such  an  undertaking 
in  the  state.  These  wonderfully  in- 
teresting books  on  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  wrought  well  are  in  many 
a libi  ary,  but  The  Uplift  desired  for 
its  many  readers,  among  them  are 
many  young  boys  and  girls,  who 
have  no  access  to  these  sketches,  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  inspiring 


story  of  the  young  life  and  accom 
plishments  of  Dr.  Joyner. 


DOGS. 

As  we  advance  in  intelligence  it 
really  seems  that  the  superstition 
that  attaches  to  dogs  ought  to  disap- 
pear. Dogs  are  the  most  useless  as 
well  as  the  most  dangerous  animals 
in  the  state.  No  wild  beast  (if  there 
be  any)  that  roams  the  mountain 
forests  or  the  wide  swamps  of  the 
coast  country  is  such  a menace  to 
the  lives  and  peace  of  mind  of  our 
people  as  the  half  starved  and  mangy 
curs  that  wander  about  without 
a habitation  or  a name.  A good  dog 
may  be  worth  his  keep  but  his  owner 
is  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a tax  for 
the  privilege  of  owniug  him.  But 
the  well  fed  dogs  are  not  a menace 
to  society.  It  is  the  lean  and  hun- 
gry curs  that  do  not  get  a living  from 
their  masters  and  who  must  make  it 
some  other  way  that  do  the  damage. 
They  kill  sheep  and  chickens  and  suck 
eggs  for  a living  and  occasionally  go 
mad  and  set  whole  neighborhoods  in 
a tumult.  They  are  the  dread  of 
the  summer  time.  The  public  are 
exposed  constantly  to  these  vagrant 
dogs  that  do  everypody  harm  and 
nobody  any  particular  good.  Why 
are  legislators  so  mortal  afraid  to 
furnish  the  protection  to  which  the 
public  are  entitled  from  these  name- 
less canines?  If  we  could  only  get 
enough  men  in  Raliegh  at  one  time 
who  would  rather  do  right  than  be 
re-elected,  there  would  be  many 
wholesome  laws  enacted  that  the 
solons  are  afraid  to  tackle.  We  hoped 
against  hope  that  sometime  some 
Legislature  would  summon  manhood 
enough  to  tax  the  worthless  dogs  out 
of  existence.  Killing  sheep  is  about 
the  only  charge  that  has  been 
brought  against  them  but  this  is  a 
minor  charge.  They  are  a general 
nuisance  and  a perpetual  peril  to 
our  poace  and  happiness.  We  have 
looked  in  vain  for  a single  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  enacted  a 
rigid  dog  law.  None  has  so  far  ever 
been  offered.  There  is  a nameless 
dread  however  in  the  mind  of  our 
public  men  against  passing  a dog 
law.  Municipalities  have  done  it  to 
their  great  benefit  and  no  harm  has 
befallen  those  communities  but  much 
good  has  followed.  Let  us  have  a 
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general  law  that  covers  the  whole 
state,  and  our  Legislature  will  cover 
itself  with  glory  and  future  gener- 
ations will  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed. 

The  above  is  what  Editor  Archi- 
bald Johnson  says  in  Charity  and 
Children.  He  is  ferninst  dogs  good 
and  hard.  He  argues  his  case  vigor- 
ously. “Dogs  are  the  useless  ani- 
mals in  the  state,”  says  this  bold  man. 
And  here  comes  Brother  Bion  H.  But- 
ler, of  Hoke  County,  the  genial  man 
who  discovered  that  North  Carolina 
is  slopping  over  with  opportunities,” 
giving  testimony  that  the  only  way 
to  successfully  raise  cabbage  in  his 
County,  for  family  and  for  the  mar- 
ket, is  to  have  a hound-dog  to  guard 
the  cabbage  patch  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  rabbit. 

A dog  useless?  Why  man,  what 
mean  you?  Haven’t  you  known 
what  the  world  calls  an  utterly  worth- 
less and  sorry  fellow;  yet  there  fol- 
lowed him,  and  remained  with  him 
just  an  ordinary,  unpedigreed  dog 

— that  dog  worthless,  useless! 
That  dog  daily  performs  a task  that 
no  living  person  could  duplicate  to- 
wards man  or  beast.  The  dog— why, 
he  sees  his  master’s  good  qualities 
and  is  blind  to  his  faults. 

The  dog  is  safe  for  years  to  come 
in  North  Carolina. 


Parental  Training  vs.  Instinct 

We  have  all  heard  the  old  saying, 
He  was  born  wild,  and  nothing  can 
tame  him.”  I doubt  whether  there 
is  much  truth  in  it,  writes  a “Com- 
panion” contributor;  I doubt  wheth- 
er any  bird  or  animal  was  ever  so 
wild  that  if  taken  in  time  he  could 
not  be  tamed  and  domesticated.  On 
the  other  hand,  domesticated  animals 
sometimes  revert  to  the  wild  state. 
Here  are  two  cases  that  are  in  point. 

The  first  is  from  the  writings  of 
the  great  naturalist,  Wilson:  “A 
friend  of  mine,  who  himself  made 
the  experiment,  says  that  of  several 
hen’s  eggs  that  he  substituted  for 
those  of  the  partridge  (quail),  she 
brought  out  the  whole,  and  that 
for  several  weeks  he  surprised  her 
in  various  parts  of  the  plantation 
with  her  brood  of  chickens;  on  which 
occasions  she  exhibited  all  her  nat- 
ural distrustful  alarm,  and  practiced 
all  of  her  usual  manoeuvres  for  their 
preservation.  Even  after  they  were 
considerably  grown  and  larger  than 
the  partridge  herself,  she  continued 


to  lead  them  about;  but  although 
their  notes  or  calls  weie  those  of  the 
common  chicken,  their  manners  had 
all  the  timidity  and  alarm  of  young 
partx'idges.  They  ran  with  great 
rapidity,  and  squatted  in  the  grass 
exactly  like  partridges. 

By  all  the  laws  of  heredity,  these 
chickens,  having  come  of  a race  of 
fowls  domesticates  for  hundreds  of 
generations,  should  have  been  tame; 
but  parental  trainiug  completely 
overcame  their  hereditary  instinct. 

An  opposite  case  fell  under  my 
own  observation.  Jack  Haynes,  a 
blacksmith  of  O’Neill,  Nebraska, 
found  a coyote  puppy  shortly  after 
its  birth.  He  placed  it  among  a 
litter  of  newly  whelped  bird  dogs, 
and  the  mother  adopted  the  strang- 
er as  her  own.  The  little  wolf 
throve,  toddled  about  with  its  fos- 
ter brothers,  and  later  played  about 
the  yard  and  fields  with  them.  He 
liked  fondling  and  petting  as  much 
as  any  of  the  others.  When  the  old 
dog  took  her  puppies  out  hunting, 
the  coyote  went  with  the  rest. 
Through  her  example,  the  pups  had 
their  pointing  instinct  developed, 
and  the  wolf  actually  showed  in- 
stinct, too. 

Mr.  Haynes  says  it  was  a queer 
sight  to  see  the  mother  “standing” 
prairie  chickens  with  all  her  puppies, 
the  coyote  among  them,  stanchly 
“backing.”  The  young  wolf  didn’t 
point  with  the  same  rigidity  as  the 
dogs,  but  he  stood  just  as  quietly, 
and  never  broke  in  until  the  old  dog 
gave  permission  by  jumping  in  her- 
self. 

At  the  opening  of  the  prairie- 
chicken  season  the  coyote  bird  dog 
was  about  eight  months  old.  Mr. 
Haynes  took  the  little  wolf,  together 
with  two  brothers  of  the  litter  and 
their  mother,  on  all  his  chicken  shoot- 
ing trips.  The  coyote  had  the  best 
nose  of  the  lot;  he  could  wind  a bevy 
of  chickens  farther  and  go  to  them 
straighter.  When  he  winded  his 
birds,  he  would  stop  short  until  the 
hunter  came  up.  Then  he  would 
creep  forward  until  he  was  as  close 
as  he  could  get  without  flushing  the 
game,  when  he  would  retreat  behind 
the  gun,  and  follow  until  the  grouse 
rose. 

He  never  got  so  that  he  willingly 
stayed  in  front  of  the  gun  when  it 
was  fired — probably  from  an  instinc- 
tive fear  of  firearms. 

Unfortunately,  young  bird  dogs 
sometimes  acquire  the  bad  habit  of 
killing  tame  chickens.  A neighbor 
complained  to  Mr.  Haynes  that  a 
bird  dog  and  a coyote  were  making 
depredations  on  nis  poultry.  Mr. 
Haynes  hardly  believed  that  his  dog 


or  his  wolf  was  doing  the  mischief, 
but  one  day  the  wolf  was  missing, 
and  he  was  never  head  of  again . No 
one  would  acknowledge  having  killed 
him,  but  the  blacksmith  was  certain 
that  his  “chicken  wolf”  had  been 
shot. 

An  odd  thing  about  this  tame  wolf 
was  that  he  was  just  as  much  afraid 
of  the  wild  wolves  as  the  bird  dogs 
were.  Occasionally  at  night  a pack 
of  wolves  would  chase  the  dogs  back 
to  the  house  and  under  it,  the  tame 
coyote  with  the  rest.  'J  here  he 
would  remain  until  the  danger  was 
over,  barking  in  chorus  with  the 
dogs. — Ex. 


A Test  Of  Courage. 

“Onw'ard”  tells  of  tVv'o  dogs  which 
lived  in  a certain  city  suburb.  For 
some  reason,  thev  nourished  a deep 
and  insatiable  dislike  for  each  other. 
Charlie,  the  yellow  dog,  had  the 
freedom  of  a large  yard  with  a 
picket  fence  around  it,  and  a gate 
that  always  was  kept  fastened.  Bis- 
marck, the  brindle,  roamed  uncheck- 
ed in  the  street  outside.  Whenever 
Bismarck  came  trotting  along, 
Charlie  would  make  a dash  at  the 
gate,  and,  being  unable  to  get  out, 
would  stand  on  the  inside  and  glare 
at  the  other  on  the  outside. 

One  morning  Bismarck  came  along 
looking  more  aggressive  than  usual. 
Charlie  saw  him.  The  hair  along 
his  back  bristled  up,  and,  with  a 
savage  growl  he  ran  down  the  front 
walk  and  charged  at  the  gate  in  his 
customary  way.  This  time,  however, 
by  some  unaccountable  accident, 
the  gate  had  been  left  unfastened, 
and  the  impact  threw  it  suddenly 
wide  open. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance, there  was  naught  to 
hinder  the  two  dogs  from  flying  at 
each  other.  Nothing  was  between 
them  but  their  long-standing  grudge. 
Charlie’e  impetus  had  carried  him 
to  the  edgeof  the  sidewalk  and  his 
enemy,  Bismarck,  was  within  two 
feet  of  him. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment.  But 
neither  dog  hesitated  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a second.  They  acted 
instantly.  With  a dismal  howl, 
Charlie  turned  in  his  tracks  and  ran 
back  into  the  yard  at  breakneck 
speed  and  Bismarck  fled  for  his  life 
down  the  street,  and  never  again, 
the  neighbors  say,  did  either  dog 
even  look  at  the  others. 

Both  were  cowards,  and  both  had 
been  found  out. 


“Talent  without  enthusiasm  is 
like  the  windmill  without  wind.” 
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True  to 

“Young  Mentor  can  best  be 
spared,’’  was  the  statement  accident- 
ally overheard  by  Conrad  Mentor 
that  made  the  young  fellow  stop 
stock-still  behind  the  thin  office  par- 
tition where  he  had  hung  his  over- 
coat and  hat  for  want  of  a better 
place  during  alterations.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  painfully  sur- 
prised if  the  remark  had  beei  a 
whip-lash. 

“Then  let  it  be  Mentor,’’  boome  1 
the  chief’s  deep  voice,  which  had 
lately  taken  on  a distinct  note  of  an- 
xiety, due  to  the  business  troubles 
that  had  forced  his  firm  to  make  all 
kinds  of  retrenchments  to  reduce 
expenses. 

The  office  door  opened  and  closed 
and  tne  chief’s  heavy  footsteps  re- 
treated in  the  direction  of  the  eleva- 
tor, and  after  a moment  of  half- 
stunned  disnay  Conrad  donned  coat 
and  hat  ana  went  out  to  lunch  at 
the  humble  little  place  whose  prices 
suited  his  very  limited  means,  tie 
was  busy  trying  to  adjust  his 
thoughts  to  the  shock  of  what  he 
had  overheard,  which  he  could  hard- 
ly reconcile  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  chosen,  only  half  an  hour 
before,  to  look  after  tne  duties  of  a 
salesman  who  had  just  telephoned 
that  an  accident  had  laid  him  up  for 
the  day.  He  had  list  of  eight  busi- 
ness addresses  in  his  memorandum, 
to  be  visited  that  afternoon,  in  the 
salesman’s  pi;  cm 

So  he  was  to  be  discharged  be- 
cause, he  could  best  be  spared  from 
the  hard- worked  office  force,  the 
youngest  and  least  valuable  worker, 
probably,  That  was  to  be  his  re- 
ward for  doing  his  utmost  to  help 
the  office  through  a difficult  period 
of  readjustments  and  retrenchments, 
by  working  overtime  on  occasions  of 
rush  orders,  by  discharging  every 
little  duty  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
by  arriving  a little  earlier  in  the 
morning  than  the  other  clerks,  and 
steadfastly  refraining  from  watching 
the  clock  and  slignting  his  work  at 
odd  moments  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation  that  invariably  broke 
out  among  the  minor  clerks  when 
tne  manager  absented  himself  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Joe  Burroughs,  who  had  just 
seated  himself  at  one  of  the  little 
lunch-tables  when  Conrad  entered 
the  restaurant,  saw  the  latter  im- 
mediately and  beckoned  him  to  a 
place  opposite  him.  Joe  had  been 
Conrad’s  deskmate  at  the  place 
where  he  had  secured  his  first  em- 
ployment as  an  office  boy,  and  they 


Himself. 

had  kept  up  their  friendly  acquain- 
tance by  informally  dropping  in  up- 
on each  other  now  and  then  and 
lunching  together  when-ever  Joe’s 
duties  took  him  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  that  particular  restaurant. 

“You  look  as  blue  as  an  indigo- 
bag,”  commented  Joe  with  a cheer- 
ful grin.  “Too  much  work  and  no 
play  doesn’t  agree  with  you.  You 
haven’t  had  any  fun  lately,  have 
you,  Conrad?’’ 

“No,”  answered  Conrad  frankly, 
“but  that  isn’t  what  makes  me  blue 
today.  I’ve  as  good  as  lost  my  job 
— through  no  fault  of  mine,  but  just 
because  I happen  to  lie  the  one  that 
can  best  be  spared  from  the  office  — 
because  I’m  the  youngest  one  there, 
probably.  I do  think  it’s  a shabby 
way  to  acknowledge  my  best  efforts, 
though.” 

“I  told  you  you  wouldn’t  get  any 
thanks  for  slaving  the  way  you’ve 
done  since  your  firm  made  that  big 
mistake  through  the  old  partner’s 
bad  investment  — which  was  none  of 
your  business  and  therefore  didn’t 
call  tor  extra  pains  on  your  behalf,” 
said  Joe  in  a very  different  voice. 
“It’s  a bad  time  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  just  now  too,  but  there’s  no 
use  wailing  about  it,  so  cheer  up  and 
make  the  best  of  things.  I’ll  ask  my 
boss  to  keep  you  in  mind  for  any- 
thing that  may  turn  up.  Order  a 
good  lunch  now;  don’t  let  this  knock 
spoil  your  appetite,”  he  added  in  a 
voice  of  gruff  sympathy. 

“I  thought  the  place  was  not  only 
permanent,  but  good  for  future  ad- 
vancement,” Conrad  observed  som- 
berly, as  he  half-heartedly  buttered 
a bit  of  bread  to  eat  with  his  baked 
beans.  “Then,  only  an  hour  ago  I 
was  given  a task  that  looked  to  me 
as  if  my  efforts  had  been  noticed 
and  appreciated,  for  any  of  the  oth- 
er fellows  would  have  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  substituting  a salesman’s 
place  if  only  for  an  afternoon.” 

“You  just  happened  to  know  the 
ropes  b:St  -that’s  all,”  Joe  assured 
his  companion,  “and  therefore  you’re 
expected  to  cover  the  most  ground; 
in  other  words,  to  do  the  most  work. 
I’ll  bet  you’re  got  a whole  day’s  work 
for  the  afternoon,  haven't  you.” 

Conrad  explained  the  nature  of 
his  prospective  substituting  task, 
which  certainly  did  not  allow  for 
any  lagging,  for  there  was  a great 
deal  of  ground  to  cover  in  order  to 
visit  the  eight  addresses  and  deliver 
and  receive  orders.  “I  thougth  so,” 
Joe  nodded  knowingly.  “A  full  day’s 
work  for  a salesman  has  been  put  on 


you  for  a single  afternoon.  But  you 
needn’t  be  goose  enough  to  break 
your  neck  for  the  firm  now  that 
they’ve  turned  you  down  so  shabbily. 
Tell  you  what,  Conrad.  I’ve  a cou- 
ple of  hours  to  spare  this  afternoon, 
and  I’ll  take  you  across  town  to  see 
a young  chap  who  has  just  started 
in  a good  business  and  who  may 
want  just  your  kind  of  help;  I’m 
pretty  sure  he  hasn’t  got  things  in 
gocd  running  order  yet.  He’s  out 
of  town  two  days  a week,  getting 
contracts,  but  to-day  we’ll  be  sure 
to  find  him  in.” 

“But  I sha’n’thave  time,  much  as 
I’d  like  to  look  for  a place  right 
off,”  Conrad  objected.  “It’s  awfully 
good  of  you  to  take  such  an  inter- 
est— ” 

Joe  waved  away  his  friend’s  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  with  good- 
natured  abruptness.  “Of  course 
you  have  time,”  he  contradicted 
matter  of  factly,  “for  you’re  surely 
not  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  fill 
all  those  orders  as  a special  favor 
for  a firm  that  has  given  you  the 
sack — behind  your  back  at  that.  They 
could  at  least  have  told  you  that  the 
place  might  not  be  permanent,  and 
then  you  wouldn’t  have  strained 
every  energy  to  qualify  for  future 
promotion.  Look  out  for  your  own 
interest  now.  Come  with  me  to  the 
office  I spoke  of,  and  after  that  call 
at  as  many  of  your  addresses  as  you 
conveniently  can,  and  leave  the  rest. 
You  can  tell  the  manager  that  you 
couldn’t  get  around  to  them  all,  and 
he  can’t  prove  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. You  needn’t  care  if  he  gets 
mad  now  that  you’re  practically 
fired.” 

The  temptation  to  follow  Joe’s 
logic  was  strong,  for  Conrad  himself 
felt  that  he  had  been  treated  un- 
fairly and  was  almost  able  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  do  his  utmost  for  an  inap- 
preciative  employer.  Besides,  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  long  without 
a position  nor  to  risk  a too  poor-pay- 
ing one.  But  before  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  slight  his  duty 
there  flashed  across  his  troubled 
mind  the  brief  fine  message  given 
out  by  that  day’s  calendar  leaf  which 
he  had  read  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning:  “This  above  all  things:  to 
thine  own  self  be  true  and  it  must 
follow,  as  the  nighc  the  day,  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 
It  was  an  old  message,  yet  it  had 
left  its  impression  anew  to-day. 

“Well,  Joe,”  said  Comad  after  a 
moment’s  silence,  “it  is  true  that  I 
don’t  feel  toward  my  employer  as  I 
did  this  morning  before  I discovered 
that  he  intends  to  discharge  me,  but 
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it  is  still  up  to  me  to  do  my  duty, 
you  know.” 

‘‘I  don’t  see  it  that  way  at  all, 
since  your  employer  treated  you  un- 
fairly,” Joe  spoke  up  quickly,  “for 
that  lets  you  out  of  any  great  obli- 
gation toward  him.” 

“But  it  doesn’t  lessen  my  obliga- 
tion to  be  true  to  my  principles.  So 
long  as  I stay  in  the  firm’s  employ  I 
am  bound  to  give  them  the  best  I 
can — just  to  pay  my  duty  debt  to 
myself.” 

Joe  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

“If  everybody  lived  up  to  the  prin- 
ciple they  most  admire  there’d  be 
some  use  of  putting  those  high  pre- 
cepts into  practice,”  he  admitted 
carelessly;  “but  what’s  the  use  of 
missing  anything  for  the  sake  of 
principle  these  days  when  everybody 
is  looking  out  for  his  own  interests 
first  and  last,  and  you’re  sure  to  get 
left  in  the  long  run  if  you  don’t  fol- 
low the  crowd?” 

“Still,  even  if  one  misses  things 
by  sticking  to  his  principles  he  gains 
more  than  he  loses  by  being  true  to 
himself.  Don’t  you  think  so?”  asked 
Conrad  a little  embarrassedly  be- 
cause it  came  hard  to  talk  of  such 
things  to  light-hearted,  earless  Joe. 

Joe  did  not  answer  that  question. 

“I  see  that  you're  not  going  to  fol- 
low my  advice,”  he  said  meditative- 
ly, “so  1 won’t  urge  you.  All  I’ve 
got  to  say  about  the  whole  matter 
is  that  your  devotion  to  principle  is 
thrown  away  on  your  present  boss. 

I hope  you’ll  soon  get  a position 
where  your  work  and  faithfulness 
will  be  appreciated.  If  I can  help 
you  in  any  way  just  let  me  know, 
will  you?  I’ll  be  going,  then,  as  you 
are  not  coming  with  me.  So  long, 
and  good  luck  to  you  this  afternoon 
in  your  substitute  job.” 

With  a good-bye  nod  Joe  rose  and 
went  his  way,  and  Conrad  finished 
his  meal  in  thoughful  silence.  Mind- 
ful, however,  of  the  business  before 
him,  he  did  not  linger  over  his  meal, 
but  soon  hurried  away.  By  planning 
carefully  he  was  able  to  take  just 
the  right  cars  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  the  listed  addresses 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  he  con- 
trived to  reach  the  last  office  just 
before  business  closed  for  the  day, 
after  which  he  telephoned  his  own 
office  that  things  were  all  right  so 
far  as  the  injured  salesmrn’s  engage- 
ments and  orders  were  concerned. 

The  rest,  of  that  week  was  busier 
than  ever  for  Conrad;  the  adjust- 
ment process  was  nearing  the  end 
and  the  firm  members  wanted  to 
make  a fresh  start  on  the  first  of 
the  approaching  month, when  a new 
partner  was  to  take  hold  of  the  busi- 


ness in  the  place  of  the  oldest  mem- 
ber, who  had  recently  retired.  Con- 
rad stayed  a little  over  time  every 
day  because  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  him  to  finish  his  day’s  stint  care- 
fully by  the  usual  quitting-time. 
Saturday  qutting-time  came  and  he 
went  to  the  office  for  his  pay-envel- 
ope as  usual,  fully  prepared  for  the 
anouncement  that  his  services  would 
not  be  needed  after  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  almost  reconciled  to  the 
unwelcome  anouncement  by  that 
time,  though  his  regret  was  no  less 
than  it  had  been  at  first.  He  was 
not  disappointed  in  being  asked  by 
the  manager  to  walk  in  the  private 
office  for  a few  moments  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  him,  so  he  en- 
tered the  little  inner  room  where  the 
chief  sat  looking  over  a formidable 
list  of  business  reports,  wondering 
why  he  had  been  asked  to  wait  for 
so  simple  a matter  as  a discharge. 

“Oh  is  that  you,  Mentor?”  ex- 
claimed the  chief  the  moment  he  be- 
came aware  of  Conrads  presence. 
He  swung  around  in  his  revolving 
chair  with  an  air  of  pleased  decision 
as  if  he  had  something  especially 
agreeable  to  announce. 

We  have  decided  to  send  you  to 
our  Baycnne  office  to  help  the  new 
manager,”  he  told  Conrad  without 
preamble.  “It  is  a responsible  po- 
sition for  one  so  young  as  you,  but 
we  think  you  can  fill  the  require- 
ments acceptably  once  you  get  the 
swing  of  the  work.  You  are  the  on- 
ly competent  worker  on  our  force 
who  can  be  spared  from  the  home 
office.” 

Conrads  surprise  was  so  great  that 
the  chief  mistook  it  for  dismay 
at  the  unexpected  change.  Why 
the  change  is  in  the  nature  of  a pro- 
motion,” he  exclaimed  a trifle  sharp- 
ly. “What’s  the  reason  you  don’t 
like  it?” 

“Oh,  I do  like  it,  Mr.  Aver,”  Con- 
rad bluttered  with  a rush  of  grate- 
ful emotions,  “but  it’s  so  awfully 
surprising  after  what  I expected. 
You  see  I overheard  what  the  man- 
ager said  about  my  being  the  work- 
er that  could  best  pe  spared,  and  I 
though,  of  course  that  meant  that  I 
was  soon  to  be  discharged.” 

“Oh,  you  did,  eh?”  the  chief  re- 
garded Conrad  silently  for  a though- 
ful moment  or  so.  “And  still  you 
worked  harder  than  any  of  the  rest 
during  the  past  week,  in  spite  of  ex- 
pecting your  discharge.  Why  did 
you  do  that?  You  were  not  under 
special  obligating  to  the  firm  were 
you9” 

“No  sir.  I simply  did  what  look- 
ed to  me  like  my  personal  duty,” 
was  Conrads  quiet  answer. 


“So!  Well,  I see  now  that  the 
manager  was  right,  though  I confess 
I rather  doubted  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  at  first,  but  consented  to  give 
you  a trial  in  the  Bayonne  office  be- 
cause I could  not  lay  hands  onfa, bet- 
ter man  just  then.  Let  me  tell  you 
this  much,  Conrad  Mentor.  There’s 
room  at  the  top  of  our  business— of 
every  honestly  conducted  business  in 
the  world— for  young  men  of  your 
kind  of  principles,”  concluded  the 
chief  with  friendly  emphasis. — Ex. 

The  Worth  of  Character. 

Character  is  a fortune.  It  pays 
better  dividends  than  bank  or  rail- 
road stocks.  The  young  man  who 
goes  forth  in  the  world  with  an  un- 
impeachable character  can  never 
suffer  permanent  defeat.  The  blows 
which  he  receives  from  his  antago- 
nist will  bound  back  from  such  a 
character  and  the  injury  they  inflict 
will  be  upon  him  who  gives  them. 

In  every  emergency  it  is  the  man 
of  character  who  is  sought.  Those 
lacking  this  jewel  may  for  a time 
crowd  themselves  forward,  and  so 
long  as  nothing  of  importance  in 
State  and  social  affairs,  but  when 
the  crisis  comes,  when  Government 
is  threatened,  when  society  is  men- 
aced, character  is  scrutinized  and 
only  those  whose  character  is  spot- 
less are  selected  to  lead.  At  such 
times  brilliant  reputations  fade  as 
the  meteor  fades  and  their  possess- 
ors find  that  reputations  is  one  thing 
and  character  quite  another.  They 
then  regret  that  this  important  dif- 
ference had  not  been  thought  of  be- 
fore. 

But  the  world  seems  to  learn  lit- 
tle from  these  lessons  that  individu-  j 
als  so  often  learn  under  severe  cir- 
cumstances. The  world,  as  a rule, 
is  careful  of  its  reputation;  is  the 
outside  cover  of  the  heart  itself,  the 
object  of  God’s  scrutiny,  it  is  deplo-  | 
rably  careless.  The  question  is  not 
what  I am,  but  what  will  the  world 
think  of  me? 

With  a knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tage  of  character,  both  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  may  all  young  persons 
who  read  this,  strive  to  live  m such  , 
a way  that  they  may  respect  them- 
selves and  utterly  regardless,  so  long 
as  they  are  right  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.— Philadelphia  Press. 

They  that  are  loudest  in  their 
threats  are  the  weakest  in  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  It  is  probable  that 
he  who  is  killed  by  lightning  hears 
no  noise,  but  the  thunder-clap  which 
follows,  and  which  most  alarms  the 
ignorant,  is  the  surest  proof  of  their 
safety.— Colton. 
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JAMES  YADKIN  JOYNER 


James  Yadkin  Joyner,  son  of  John 
and  Sallie  A.  (Wooten)  Joyner,  was 
born  at  Yadkin  College,  in  Davidson 
County,  North  Carolina,  Aug.  7,  18- 
62,  whither  his  parents  and  his  ma- 
ternal grandparents  had  moved  soon 
after  the  fall  of  New-Bern.  While 
he  was  yet  an  in- 
fant, only  eight 
months  old,  his 
sainted’motherdied, 
and  six  months  la- 
ter his  father  fol- 
lowed her  to  the 
spirit  land.  The 
orphan  child  was  ta- 
ken into  the  family 
of  his  aged  grand- 
father, Honorable 
Council  Wooten. 

Soon  after  the  war 
Mr.  Wooten  re- 
turned to  his  old 
home,  Moseley  Hall, 
in  Lenoir  County, 
where  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  spent 
his  boyhood  and 
youth. 

Mr.  Wooten  was 
a fine  type  J'of  the 
old-school  Southern 
gentleman.  He  was 
a prominent  man 
and  a public  favo- 
rite, and  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  county 
and  state.  For  six 
times  he  had  been  a 
representative  from 
Lenoir  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the 
General  Assembly, 
and  he  was  also  one 
of  her  two  delegates 
to  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  of  18- 
35.  In  the  days  of 
the  stage-coach  his 
home  was  the  meet- 
ing place  for  judges,  State  officials, 
and  other  prominent  men  whose 
duties  called  them  to  this  part  of 
the  State.  It  was  a convenient  stop- 
ping place,  and  guests  always  found 
there  a cordial  welcome  and  gene- 
rous hospitality.  In  later  years  Mr. 
Wooten  was  a strong  personal  friend 
of  Governor  Ellis,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  his  Council  of  State.  He  was 
also  a member  of  Governor  Bragg’s 
Council  of  State. 

Mrs.  Joyner  was  Mr.  Wooten’s 
oldest  married  daughter  and  his  fa- 
vorite chdd.  She  was  a woman  of 
rare  gifts  of  mind  and  soul,  How 


natural  it  was  after  her  death  that 
the  old  gentleman  should  become 
more  devotedly  attached  than  ever 
to  her  little  son.  The  two  became 
inseparable  companions  and  their 
companionship  lasted  until  the  death 
of  the  grandfather,  which  occured 


when  the  boy  was  ten  years  old. 
From  this  time  he  was  reared  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Shadrach  I. 
Wooten,  who  cared  for  him  as  if  he 
had  been  his  own  child.  The  rever- 
ence that  Mr.  Joyner  has  today  for 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather  is 
nothing  short  of  worship.  Having 
know  n nothing  of  the  fostering  care 
of  fond  parents,  he  regards  Mr. 
Wooten’s  influence  upon  his  young 
life  as  perhaps  the  most  potent  force 
that  entered  into  the  shaping  of  his 
character. 

Mr.  Joyner’s  people  are  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  descent.  The  Joy- 


ners came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Pitt  County.  His  grandfather, 
John  Joyner,  represented  Pitt  in  the 
Senate  five  times  in  succession,  and 
was  one  of  her  two  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1835. 
The  Wootens,  too,  were  English, 
having  come  through  Wales  to  Mary- 
land, and  from  there  to  North  Car- 
olina. His  maternal  grandmother 
Isler  was  of  German 
blood,  her  ancestors 
having  come  over 
with  DeGraffenried. 
Doctor  Mclver  was 
wont  to  jest  Mr. 
Joyner  about  his 
landholding  propen- 
sity. It  is  said  that 
he  never  disposes  of 
a piece  of  land  when 
once  he  gets  it  in 
his  possession.  He 
must  have  inherited 
this  trait  from  his 
stuidy,  thrifty  Ger- 
man ancesters. 
Thereare  Islers — 

relatives  of  his — in 
Jones  County  today 
holding  lands  under 
the  original  grant 
made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

After  preparing 
for  college  at  La- 
Grange  Academy, 
young  Joyner  en- 
tered the  University 
of  North  Carolina 
in  the  fall  of  1878. 
He  graduated  after 
three  years  of  hard 
study  in  the  class  of 
1881,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  Among 
his  classmates  were 
the  late  Doctor 
Charles  Mclver, 
Doctor  Robert  P. 
Pell,  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Thomas, 
Judge  Robert  B.  Albertson,  Honor- 
able Robert  W.  Winborne,  and  a 
number  of  others  who  have  i^done 
splendid  service  for  the  State  and 
nation.  Leaving  the  University,  he 
went  back  home  to  become  a teach- 
er. From  1881  to  1883  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  LaGrange  Academy;  1882- 
83,  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Lenoir  county, 
1884-85,  he  was  teacher  in  the  Wins- 
ton graded  schools,  which  had  just 
been  organized  by  Doctor  C alvin  H. 
Wiley.  He  then  studied  law  at  the 
Law  School  of  Dick  and  Willard, 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  prac- 
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ticed  in  Goldsboi'o  from  1886-89. 
While  practicing  law  he  was,  in  1887- 
89,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Wayne  County.  The  prac- 
tice of  law  was  not  congenial  to 
him,  but  the  work  of  the  school 
room  was,  and  it  had  taken  too 
strong  a hold  upon  him  to  be  shaken 
off.  In  1889  the  superintendency  of 
the  Goldsboro  graded  schools  was 
offered  to  him.  He  gave  up  his  law 
practice  and  accepted  the  position. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  these 
schools  for  four  years.  During  this 
time  his  success  was  flattering,  and 
his  fame  as  a teacher  and  superinten- 
dent spread  far  and  wide.  In  1893 
he  resigned  the  superintendancy  of 
the  Goldsboro  schools  to  become 
Professor  of  English  in  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro.  Here  he  remained  un- 
til 1902,  when,  upon  the  sudden 
death  of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Toon,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Charles 
B.  Aycock  as  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Superintendent 
Toon. 

His  appointment  to  this  position 
gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State.  He 
filled  the  pla^e  with  such  conspicu- 
ous ability  that  he  was  nominated 
in  1904  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to 
succeed  himself  and  was  elected  by 
a handsome  majority.  Mr.  Joyner 
has  held  various  other  educational 
positions,  in  which  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  shaping  educational 
policy  and  educational  legislation. 
In  1896  he  was  president  of  North 
Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly;  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Baptist  University 
for  Women  at  Raleigh  ever  since 
that  institution  was  opened;  he  has 
served  as  secretary  of  State  Super- 
intendents’ Association  of  the  South- 
ern States  since  its  organization; 
1899-1901,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Colored 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Greensboro;  during  the  same 
period  he  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Alderman  of  the  city  of 
Greensboro,  in  1901  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  text- 
book commission;  since  1902  he  has 
been  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College.  In  1906  he 
was  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Summer  School  at  Raleigh. 

In  December,  1887,  Mr.  Joyner 
was  happily  married  to  Miss  Effie  E. 
Rouse  at  LaGrange.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  James  N., 
who  is  now  a student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  William 


T.,  who  is  now  in  the  Raleigh  High 
School,  preparing  to  enter  the 
University  next  fall. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Joiner  is  a Demo- 
crat; in  religion,  a missionary  Bapt- 
ist. But  he  is  neither  partisan  nor 
sectarian  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  these  terms. 

As  a speaker  he  is  very  deliberate, 
but  direct  and  forceful  His  ideas 
are  always  expressed  clearly  and 
logically  and  in  pleasing  language. 
Although  he  has  a keen  appreciation 
of  humor,  he  seldom  maUs  use  of 
the  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lustration. A lover  of  liteiature, 
he  has  been  a diligent  student  of 
its  masters.  Having  their  best 
thoughts  at  his  ready  command,  he 
is  never  at  loss  for  an  apt  quotation 
when  it  is  needed. 

The  splendid  progress  made  in 
public  school  work  in  North  Carolina 
since  he  became  the  State’s  educa- 
tional standard  bearer  and  the  wide- 
spread growth  of  wholesome  senti- 
ment for  universal  education  bear 
most  eloquent  testimony  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a public  officer.  The  state 
has  never  had  an  officer  more  cons- 
cientious and  faithful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  nor  one  of  greater  in- 
tegrity, no  one  in  whom  the  people 
have  had  greater  confidence.  In  his 
recent  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly Governor  Glenn,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Joyner  and  his  work,  used  these 
words,  “The  present  superintendent, 
with  no  disrespect  to  others,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  ablest  and  most  effi- 
cient .the  state  has  ever  had.”  So 
long  as  the  Commonwealth  sees  to  it 
that  its  public  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  are  filled  by  men  of  his  type 
so  long  will  its  progress  toward  civic 
righteousness  be  assured. 

When  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  late  president  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege at  Greensboro,  was  announced, 
the  eyes  of  all  seemed  to  turn  in- 
stinctively to  Mr.  Joyner  as  logical 
successor  of  Dr.  Mclver.  For  many 
reasons  he  seemed  to  be  the  the  best 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work  where 
his  friend  had  suddenly  dropped  it 
and  carry  it  on  successfully  along  the 
broad  lines  and  upon  the  high 
plane  established  by  its  founder. 
He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  place,  both 
by  training  and  experience;  is  in 
thorough  accord  with  the  high  ideals 
and  lofty  purposes  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College;  was  for  nine 
years  a professor  in  the  institution; 
was  an  intimate  friend  and  adviser 
of  Dr.  Mclver  and  knew  all  his  plans 
for  the  larger  development  of  the 
institution.  Nobody  was  surprised 


when,  on  November  20,  1916,  the 
directors  of  the  institution  recog- 
nizing these  facts,  asked  Mr.  Joyner 
to  become  president.  Everybody 
thought  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution would  be  offered  him,  but 
nobody,  not  even  he  himself,  knew 
whether  he  would  accept  the  honor 
or  decline  it.  The  college  needed 
his  guiding  hand,  his  wise  head,  and 
his  ripe  experience.  His  heart  was 
with  the  institution,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  him  to  decide  what 
to  do.  The  position  appealed  to 
him  strongly,  indeed;  it  is  divorced 
from  politics;  is  a permanent  posi- 
tion, carrying  a salary  of  $3000  and 
a residence --  not  a large  salary,  to 
be  sure,  yet  it  is  $1000  more  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction 
receives.  In  this  position  he  would 
be  free  to  work  out  his  own  plans  in 
accordance  with  his  own  ideals;  he 
would  have  unlimited  possibilities, 
and  work  congenial  to  one  of  Mr. 
Joyner’s  tastes  and  aptitudes,  And 
why  did  he  decline  such  a place?  The 
answer  is  given  his  own  words:  “My 
heart  is  with  the  Normal,  but  my 
duty  is  along  other  lines.”  And  no- 
body who  knows  the  man  was  at  all 
surprised  at  his  declining  the  posi- 
tion. Here  is  a man  to  whom  duty 
is  indeed  “the  sublimest  word  in  the 
English  language.” 

Before  the  position  had  been  off- 
ered him  his  co-labors  all  over  the 
state  had  become  deeply  inteiested. 
County  superintendents,  city  super- 
intendents, teacheis,  college  profes- 
sors, and  other  freinds  of  education 
wrote  him  appealing  letters,  commen- 
ding his  work  and  urging  him,  if  he 
could  see  that  it  was  not  inconsis- 
tent with  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  dutv,  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  public  school  forces.  Superinten- 
dents’ associations,  teathers’  asso- 
ciations, and  college  faculities  pas- 
sed resolutions  to  the  same  effect. 
They  realize  that  now  is  a critical  pe- 
riod in  our  educational  life,  and  that 
should  he  lay  down  his  work  at  this 
time  the  cause  of  education  mu  t 
suffer,  however  able,  however  com- 
petent his  successor  might  be.  All 
felt  that  the  work  he  had  so  wisely 
planned  for  the  Department  of  edu- 
cation and  which  he  has  so  ably  exe- 
cuted thus  far  could  not,  to  say  the 
least,  go  on  without  some  interrup- 
tion. Things  would  necessarily  be 
thrown  out  of  joint  and  time  would 
be  required  for  readjustment.  Says 
he,  “I  felt  that  if  I should  lay  down 
my  work  now,  I should  be  as  onp 
who,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  his  comrades  in  battle,  had 
found  a chance  to  run,  and  had  tak- 
en advantage  of  it.”  His  noble  de- 
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cision  is  indeed  gratifying-  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  public  education. 

There  has  been  no  time  heretofore 
in  the  history  of  education  is  North 
Carolina  when  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  could  afford  to  de- 
cline such  a position  as  has  been  of- 
fered Mr.  Joyner.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  time  when  a state  super- 
intendent would  have  been  so  gener- 
ally urged  to  decline  such  a place  in 
order  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
public  school  work.  These  facts  are 
significant,  and  so  is  Mr.  Joyner’s 
decision.  Verily  and  he  say,  “I  mag- 
nify mine  office.”  Nothing  better 
has  happened  for  education  in  North 
Carolina  in  many  years  chan  this  no- 
ble, self-sacrificing  act.  It  has  unit- 
ed and  strengthened  the  school  for- 
ces and  has  given  a new  stimulus  to 
all  our  educational  interests;  it  has 
given  to  the  office  of  the  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction 
added  dignity  and  a new  meaning; 
it  has  shown,  too,  that  if  there  is  an 
office  in  the  state  that  should  be  di- 
vorced from  politics,  it  is  the  office 
of  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  Joyner  is  not  a politician, 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
a politician  sometime  fail  to  under- 
stand him.  He  posesses  that  high 
sense  of  honor,  that  generous  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellowman,  that  intense 
desire  to  serve  his  people,  and  that 
comprehensive  grasp  of  educational 
processes  and  problems  which  at 
once  place  him  above  and  beyond 
the  petty  wranglings  of  political 
trickery  and  stamp  him  as  an  educa- 
tional statesman  of  no  rank.  He  is 
highminded  and  clear-minded,  far- 
sighted and  patriotic,  posessing  with- 
al modest,  quiet  dignity,  gentleness 
of  spirit,  and  charity  as  boundless  as 
human  weakness  and  human  need. 
He  has  forgotten  self  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state:  may  the  State  be 
wise  enough  and  patriotic  enough  to 
make  possible  the  realization  of  his 
dream  of  elevating  and  educating 
all  the  State’s  children. 

N.  W.  Walker,  in  the  Biog- 
raphical History  of  North  Carolina, 
Edited  by  S.  A.  Ashe,  and  published 
by  Charles  L.  Van  Noffen. 

Opening  His  Eyes. 

A certain  young  minister,  serving 
in  his  first  parish,  was  hard  pressed 
to  find  teachers  enough  for  the  Sab- 
bath-school. So  he  went  over  the 
list  of  church  members  until  be  came 
to  the  name  of  Judge  Adrews,  ho, 
he  had  been  told,  was  considei  ed  the 
most  learned  lawyer  in  the  State. 

After  some  days  of  timid  self-ques- 


tioning. the  minister  found  courage 
to  call  upon  the  judge. 

‘T  have  come  to  see  you,”  he  said, 

‘ ‘about  a class  of  boys  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  They  have  recently  lost 
their  teacher,  and  1 wish  you  would 
take  them.” 

“What!  I take  a class  of  boys  in 
the  Sabbath  school?” 

‘‘Yes  sir.  You  could  hold  the  boys. 
They  all  respect  you  greatly.  You 
have  no  idea  what  a hero  you  are  to 
them.” 

”But--but  I teach  class  of  boys? 
No,  no;  I could  not.  It's  a very 
busy  term  in  court.” 

‘‘But  it  is  the  busy  people,  judge, 
who  do  the  best  work,  and  we  need 
a splendid  teacher  for  that  class. 
Wont  you  try  it?” 

“Couldn’t  think  of  it.  No.no.  I 
couldn’t  possibly.” 

And  the  judge  closed  the  inter- 
view rather  abruptly. 

But  Sabbath  morning  the  minis- 
ter was  surprised  to  receive  a call 
from  Judge  Andrews.  He  began 
with  strange  hesitation:  “I  have  cal- 
led to  say  that  I would  try  that  class. 
I thought  it  all  out  after  you  left. 
It  was  shear  pride  that  made  me 
refuse.  I thought  I was  to  great  a 
man  to  teach  a class  of  boys  I tell 
you,  sir,  I am  a hypocrite.  I have 
tried  to  play  the  ‘distinguished  Chris- 
tian gentleman,’  and  I have  been 
worthless  in  the  Kingdom.  Put  me 
to  work.  I do  not  know  how  to 
teach  boys:  I am  to  ignorant.  But 
I mean  to  learn.” 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  the 
Sabbath  school  Judge  Andrews  said 
to  the  minister-  “Teaching  that  class 
has  been  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me,  I never  had 
any  definition  of  service  before.  I 
shall  never  cease  to  thank  God  for 
opening  my  eyes  to  see  myself  as  I 
really  was.” 

How  do  you  feel  about  it? 

—Adult  Bible  Class  Monthly. 


Man  Afraid  of  His  Job. 

We  are  a bunch  of  Job  holdeiS,  no 
matter  the  name  by  which  we  are 
known  in  our  work.  To  work  is  to 
be  dignified  whether  it’s  a shovel  or 
a pen  that  is  hitcned  to  our  brain. 
There  is  but  one  worker  in  all  the 
drama  of  work  who  dishonors  the 
whole  profession.  He’s  The-Man- 
Afraid-Of-His-Job.  Get  this  into 
your  head. 

Your  are  “The  Man  Higher  Lip!” 
If  you  will  be  but  this,  from  this 
minute  you  will  grow  and  gather 
Power.  For  The-Man-Afraid-Of-His- 
Job  is  the  man  who  fears  somebody 
else  above  him,  behind  him’  sideways 


to  him.  He  has  no  independence  for 
he  is  all  Dependence. 

You  are  “The  Man  Higher  Up!” 

Results  take  care  of  themselves. 
First  be  Yourself.  You  may  lose 
your  Job-  But  what  of  it?  You 
will  have  then  gained  a bigger  one 
— Master  of  Yourself.  Cromwell 
once  said  that,  “A  man  never  rises 
so  high  as  when  he  knows  not  wither 
he  goes.”  And  Emerson  says:“Why 
should  we  import  rags  and  relics  in- 
to new  hours?”  Keep  busy. 

Believe  it  and  pass  on.  Honor 
your  Job — be  it  ever  so  humble— 
and  it  will  Honor  you.  . Be  positive. 
Cut  partnership  with  The-Man- Afraid 
Of-His-Job.  Go  at  your  work  with 
the  belief  that  you  alone  know  best 
your  own  work  and  it  won’t  take 
long  for  others  about  you  to  realize 
the  fact  that — Your  Are  “The  Man 
Higher  Up,” 

— George  Matthew  Adams, 

Ages  of  Animals  and  Birds. 

A sheep  lives  ten  years. 

A cat  lives  fifteen  years. 

A lion  lives  twenty  years. 

A camel  lives  forty  years. 

A bear  lives  twenty  years. 

A dog  lives  fourteen  years. 

A squirrel  lives  eight  years. 

A canary  lives  six  years. 

A crow  lives  six  years. 

An  ox  lives  twenty-five  years. 

A guinea  pig  lives  seven  years. 

A horse  lives  twenty-five  years. 

A swan  lives  twenty-five  years. 

A whale  lives  three  hundied  years. 

A tortoise  lives  one  hundred  years. 

An  elephant  lives  four  hundred 
years. 

A parrot  lives  one  hunderd  and 
twenty-five  years. — Exchange. 

“How  are  you  coming  along  at 
golf  now?” 

“Oh,  fine!” 

“Broke  any  records  yet?” 

“Well,  not  exactly,  but  I’ve  brok- 
en thirty  clubs,  the  honeysuckle  vine 
the  cat’s  back  and  six  panes  of  glass 
since  1 began  playing,  so  I’m  coming 
along  strong.” 

Set  yourself  earnestly  to  see  what 
you  were  made  to  do,  and  then  set 
yourself  earnestly  to  do  it;  and  the 
loftier  your  purpose  is  the  more 
sure  you  will  be  to  make  the  world 
richer. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


All  sin  poisens  the  common  waters. 
Every  form  of  sin  befouls  the  com- 
mon air.  Everybody’s  soul  breathes 
more  heavily  because  somebody  else 
has  been  disloyal  to  God.— J.  H- 
Jowett. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOT  ES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  had  a pleasant 
visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Barn- 
bardt  and  two  little  daughters  -Har- 
riet and  Sallie  of  Uitica  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Barnhardt  is  a brother  of  Mrs.  Bo- 
ger. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Shaw’s  force  has  been 
working  on  the  lawns  in  front  of  the 
First  and  Second  Cottages.  We  hope 
to  have  some  pretty  lawns  by  noxt 
spring,  at  least.  The  grass  is  sending 
its  tender  blades  up  through  the 
plastered  sod  and  the  lawns  are  kept 
well  watered  to  prevent  the  grass 
from  being  killed  under  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun. 

We  had  a pleasant  visitor  here 
this  month.  Mr.  J.  B.  Housman, 
National  Field  Scout  Commissioner 
who  is  organizing  a patrol  of  Boy 
Scouts  in  Concord.  He  gave  the 
boys  a short  talk,  full  of  good  ad- 
vice. His  talk  was  enjoyed  by  all 
and  we  cordially  invite  him  to  make 


us  another  visit  whenever  the  op- 
portunity affords. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  had  vis- 
its from  their  parents  and  other 
kin  folks  during  the  past  month. 
Some  of  the  people  who  visited  the 
school  were,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houk  of 
Newton,  N.  C.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  children,  and  Mrs  Randolph 
White,  of  High  Point,  N.  C.;  Mrs. 
Gregory,  of  Winston,  N.  C.;  A.  W. 
and  H.  Lefkowitz,  of  Greensboro. 

Dr.  Walter  Lingle  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  came  out  to  see  the 
school.  While  here  he  made  a talk 
to  the  school.  Some  of  the  boys 
caught  some  enthusiasm  from  the  ad- 
dress made  and  are  endeavoring  to 
put  in  practice  in  their  conduct  here 
what  he  s id  were  some  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  a successful  life. 
Dr.  Lingle  seemed  pleased  with  his 
visit  and  I’m  sure  that  both  officers 
and  bovs  were  glad  to  have  had  a 
visit  from  him. 


Cook  Literary  Society. 

The  Cook  Literary  Society  held  its 
election  of  officers  last  Tuesday.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President, 
Frank  Hewlett;  Vice-President,  Fred 
Costan;  Recording  Secretary,  Harry 
Baker;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Sheldon  Merritt;  1st  Reporting  Crit- 
ic, Charles  Cullingford;  2nd  Report- 
ing Critic,  Robert  Peatross;  Ser- 
geant-at-arms, Robert  Klouse;  Li- 
brarian, O’Dell  Gregory;  Treasurer, 
Ralph  Sawyer;  Prosecuting  Critic, 
Wade  Wallace;  Reporter,  Royall 
Mumford. 

This  Society  is  making  many  im- 
provements under  the  administration 
of  its  new  officers.  It  has  develop- 
ed several  forceful  speakers  and  de- 
baters and  the  meetings  are  conduct- 
ed by  the  boys  of  the  Cottage.  Reg- 
ular debates  are  held  every  Tuesday 
night  and  visitors  are  cordially  invit- 
to  attend  our  meetings. 

Cone  Literary  Society. 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  held  its 
quarterly  election  of  officers  at  the 
second  meeting  in  March.  The  offi- 
cers were:  Joseph  Gardner,  Presi- 
dent; Edgar  Laney,  Vice-President; 
Robert  Webb,  Secretary.  James 
Swaney,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
(Jayson  Moody  was  elected  as  Cor- 
responding Secretary  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy when  James  Swaney  was  dis- 
charged from  the  institution)  George 
Brady,  Treasurer;  Elbert  Driver, 
Censor;  John  Seabrooks,  1st  Report- 
ing Critic;  Hunter  Parker,  2nd  Re- 
porting Critic;  Morris  Lefkowitz, 


Reporter  and  Clayton  Houk,  Ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

This  Society  is  making  much  pro- 
gress toward  a well-orgrnized  and 
well-developed  body  of  boys.  Meet- 
ings are  held  every  Monday  night 
and  visitors  are  invited  to  attend 
them  when  visiting  the  school. 

Gems  of  Thought. 

The  lucky  man  is  one  who  sees 
and  grasps  his  opportunity. 

Misfortunes  we  cannot  prevent 
are  mitigated  by  resignation. 

The  finest  life  lies  oft’  in  doing 
finely  a multitude  of  unromantic 
things. 

Be  not  over  anxious  to  obtain  re- 
laxation or  repose.  For  he  who  is 
so,  will  get  neither. 

Responsibility  rests  on  some 
shoulders— and  rests,  and  rests,  and 
rests. 

Wisdom  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  use  knowledge. 

Dry  your  hay  before  you  pile  the 
stack.  Mend  the  hole  before  you 
fill  the  sack.  Beware  of  ever  doing 
that  which  you  are  likely,  sooner  or 
later,  to  repent  of  having  done. 

Originality  does  not  consist  in  say- 
ing things  absolutely  new,  or  which 
as  one  has  said  before;  but  in  ex- 
pressing in  our  own  way,  from  our 
own  mind,  what  we  ourselves  have 
really  thought,  felt  or  lived. 

Selfish  people  seek  happiness,  hut 
I never  saw  one  who  obtained  it. 

The  cultivator  of  the  soil  may 
have  his  fill  of  good  things,  but  the 
cultivator  of  the  mind  will  enjoy  a 
continual  feast. 

As  riches  adorn  a house,  so  does 
an  expanded  mind  adorn  and  tran- 
quilize  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  superior  man  will  seek  to  estab- 
lish his  motives  on  correct  principles. 

The  greatest  forces  woik  quietly. 
The  young  person  who  is  going  to  a- 
mount  to  the  most  a generation  hen- 
ce is  not  the  one  who  is  making  the 
most  fuss  about  it  now. 

All  the  disease  of  the  human  race 
are  the  result  of  lack  of  human 
knowledge.  To  know  first  of  all 
how  to  think,  and  afterwaud  how7  to 
eat,  drink,  breathe,  bathe  and  exer- 
cise all  aie  necessary  to  good  health. 

Too  many  young  men  start  out 
in  life  facinor  work  and  responsibility 
as  a great  green  dragon.  This  idea 
is  wrong,  and  no  man  will  ever  know 
what  real  happiness  is  until  realizes 
that  all  work  is  useful,  honorable 
and  worthy,  and  that  all  laziness  and 
idleness  is  sinfnl,  degrading  and  dis- 
gusting. 

“Are  you  making  things  or  al- 
lowing things  to  ‘make’  you?” 
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WAR  NOT  WANTED. 

The  Greensboro  News  makes  the 
point  that  not  since  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope began  has  the  German  govern- 
ment insulied  the  American  flag. 

Germany  has  torpedoed  numerous 
vessels,  earning  Americans,  but 
where  such  ioss  of  life  has  occurred, 
the  ships  thus  attacked  have  not  been 
American  ships  but  have  been  owned 
and  operated  by  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many. 1 1 may  be  added  that  most 
of  the  vessels  so  attacked  have  been 
carrying  along  with  passengers,  mu- 
nitions and  other  supplies  for  the  al- 
lied armies. 

While  not  satisfying  th’s  country, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany 
has,  in  the  case  of  every  pretest,  at- 
tempted at  least,  even  if  feebly  so  at 
tirms,  to  make  amends  to  the  Amer- 
ican government. 

The  case  of  the  Englishman  is  cit- 
ed. Several  American  mule  tenders 
lost  their  lives  when  this  ship  went 
down.  Whether  or  not  the  English- 
man was  resisting  or  was  attacked 
while  standing  still  is  in  doubt.  One 
thing  is  not  in  doubt,  however,  and 
that  is  that  the  Englishman  was  car- 
rying a cargo  of  horses  and  mules 
for  the  allied  armies — a cargo  as 
much  of  value  to  an  army  as  a cargo 
of  shot  and  shells. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  to  this 
date  England  and  the  governments 
allied  with  her  have  not  changed  their 
rules  one  iota.  They  have  not  ac- 
ceded to  a single  request  made  from 
this  government.  They  have  polite- 
ly refused  to  meet  any  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  American  govern- 
ment. When  the  orders  in  council 
proclamation  was  made  the  United 
States  government  protested  that 
this  was  not  a blockade  and  that  any 
interference  with  any  commerce  un- 
der its  rules  would  not  be  legal.  In- 
stead of  a blockade  it  is  not  and  has 
never  been  anything  but  a sort  of  po- 
lice regulation  of  certain  waters  un- 
der orders  purely  of  a municipal  na- 
ture. Since  these  orders  were  issued 
many  American  cargoes  have  been 
seized  when  destined  to  neutral, 
ports.  The  flag  of  America  has  been 
seized  by  British  officials. 

American  mails  have  been  seized 
in  violation  of  International  Law  and 
when  we  protested  the  allied  govern- 
ments have  done  nothing  more  than 
defend  their  course  and  announce 
that  their  policies  would  be  continu- 
ed. Only  this  week  the  long  await- 
ed and  frequently  requested  reply 
to  an  American  note  of  protest  has 
reached  the  state  department  and 
while  it  is  not  given  out  in  full,  it 
is  understood  that  in  this  note  the 


allies  refuse  to  accept  the  American 
position  altogether,  arguing  at  great 
length  that  their  course  has  been 
legal 

The  point  is  this,  those  of  us  who 
are  not  pro-British  or  pro-German 
or  pro-  anything  save  pro-American 
must  recognize  from  the  foregoing 
facis  that  both  belhgerants  have  vi- 
olated International  Law  and  there 
is  very  little  more  reason  why  we 
should  sever  relations  with  one  than 
with  the  other,  and  every  reason 
why  we  should  keep  hands  off  unless 
we  are  compelled  to  do  otherwise. 

In  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
earnestly  hope  that  a way  out  of  the 
present  difficulty  with  Germany  will 
be  found  and  that  war  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  the  light 
of  the  cold  facts  recited  the  people 
of  this  country  feel  that  the  present 
provocation  is  sufficient  to  embroil 
this  nation  in  the  bloodiest  and  most 
costly  war  of  all  ages. 

- — Editorial  Charlotte  News. 


Young  Americans  Don’t  Long  to  Go  to 
Sea  Now. 

I sometimes  wonder,  when  read- 
ing the  various  schemes  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  how  the  great  shore 
republic  thinks  that  the  spirit  sea- 
manship is  going  to  he  rehabilitated. 
A merchant  marine  is  far  more  ihan 
a fleet  of  ships;  it  is  quite  as  much 
the  men  who  run  them  as  the  ships 
themselves;  but,  above  all,  it  is  the 
concrete  expression  of  an  extensive 
maritime  impulse  and  activity  in 
the  nation  at  large.  Anon-maritime 
nation  may  suppose  that  if  it  takes 
the  notion  so  build  a fleet  of  ships, 
it  will  have  a merchant  marine;  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  ships  must  compete 
with  the  ships  of  other  nations,  and 
for  this  they  must  have  wise  legis- 
lation; they  must  be  handled  safely 
and  successively,  and  for  this  they 
must,  have  a race  of  seamen  to  man 
them.  Wise  nautical  legislation 
cannot  come  out  of  a no  maritime 
country:  and,  as  a race  of  seamen, 
this  is  a factor  w'hich  cannot  be 
created  in  a day  or  even  in  a gener- 
ation. 

In  the  past  we  had  a splendid  race 
of  seamen,  but  it  has  now  died  out; 
the  traditions  of  the  sea  have  lapsed 
in  those  homes  where  once  the  sole 
romantic  food  for  the  ambitions  of 
the  young.  So  completely  has  the 
era  passed  by,  so  alien  to  our  present 
ways  and  occupations  does  it  seem, 
that  it  is  hard  for  us  even  to  imagine 


a day  when  the  major  activity  of 
the  tand  was  expressed  in  nautical 
teams,  when  old  and  young  lived  in 
a world  of  shipping,  wrapped  up  in 
a whole  order  of  duties,  affairs  and 
Durposes  which  have  now  been  cast 
aside.  Can  such  a situation  be 
again  brought  in  full  force  by  any 
decree  of  business  or  desire  of  de- 
mocracy? The  answer  is  that  it  can- 
not be  brought  about  at  all,  in  the 
sense  of  which  the  country  at  present 
conceives  the  problem  if  we  are  to 
become  a maritime  people  once 
more,  the  movement  must  bring  it- 
self about. .as  it  were,  through  a 
process  of  slow  and  natural  growth. 
To  take  a few  city-bred  boys  and 
give  them  a term  on  a training  ship 
does  not  make  a seaman  of  them, 
and  does  not  tend  to  attract  toward 
the  seafaring  profession  a body  of 
the  most  spirited  and  ambitious 
young  men  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
grave  question  if,  under  present 
conditions  in  the  nautical  world , such 
a body  of  young  men  would  ever  be 
attracted  toward  the  seafaring  pro- 
fession. 'I  hese  conditions  must  first 
be  modified  before  such  a consum- 
mation is  possible,  and  this  will  add 
still  another  delay  to  the  normal 
growth  of  a sound  merchant  marine. 
--Lincoln  Colcord,  in  the  North 
American  Review. 

A Thought  for  the  Week 

Never  bear  more  one  kind  of 
trouble  atatime.  Some  people  bear 
three  kinds— all  they  have  had,  all 
they  have  now,  and  all  they  expect  to 
have.— Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Amos  Whittaker,  a miserly  mil- 
lionaire, was  approached  by  a friend 
who  used  his  most  persuasive  powers 
to  have  him  dre  s more  in  accordance 
with  his  station  in  life.  ‘T  am  sur- 
prised, Amos,”  said  the  friend,  ‘‘that 
you  should  allow  yourself  to  become 
shabby.” 

“But  I’m  not  shabby.”  firmly  in- 
terposed the  millionaire  miser, 

“0,  but  you  are!”  returned  his  old 
friend.  “Remember  your  faiher. 
He  was  alway  neatly,  even  elabo- 
rately  dressed.  His  clothes  were 
always  finely  tailored  and  of  the  best 
material.” 

“Why,”  shouted  the  miser  tri- 
umphantly, these  clothes  1’vegoton 
were  father’s!”  — Lonbon  Sketch. 


The  brave  find  a home  in  every 
land." — Ovid. 

Dignity  increases  more  easily  then 
it  begins. — Seneca, 
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White  Lily’s  Wonderful  Easter. 

By  Grace  Boteler  Sanders. 


“My  most  wonderful  Easter  was 
kept  at  a iort  forty  miles  from  no- 
where and  without  a church  or  school 
in  sight,”  remarked  grandmother. 

We  youngsters  knew  that  opening- 
sentence  meant  a story.  Nell  threw 
down  her  crochet  work  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  stool  at  grandmother’s 
feet.  Niel  laid  his  Latin  exercise  on 
the  table,  and,  hands  in  pockets, 
sauntered  over  to  the  window  sill 
that  he  might  look  over  the  old  la- 
dy’s shoulder. 

“When  I hear  you  children  grumb- 
ling when  you  are  so  favorably  sit- 
uated, it  makes  me  think  of  how  we 
felt  when  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
our  pleasant  home  with  friends  and 
churcl  es  and  schools,  for  a home  in 
Kansas,  which  was  then  called  the 
woolly  West,”  she  continued. 

Mother  smiled  and  laid  down  an 
old  cress  which  she  had  been  re- 
in ideling  for  her  ungrateful  daught- 
er, who  was  none  other  than  myself. 
She  scanned  the  dear  old  soul  with 
snowy  hair  and  sunny  face,  who  was 
like  a picture  in  her  white  cap  and 
full  black  gown  and  ruffled  apron. 
Reverses  had  come  to  us,  but  grand- 
mother was  ever  a sunshine  and  a 
joy.  Many  times  in  the  last  few 
days  she  had  tried  to  encourage 
mother,  who  had  been  obliged  to  de- 
ny us  luxuries. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  that  reason  we 
were  to  lave  a story  gleaned  from 
her  marvelous  collection  i f gems  — 
the  real  happenings  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier’s  wife  and  later  his  widow. 
She  had  been  very  quiet  when  she 
watched  us  making  Easter  finery  and 
cutting  flowers  and  carrying  plants 
to  the  church,  which  was  just  across 
the  street.  We  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  she  would  say. 

‘The  life  of  a soldier’s  wife  is  like 
that  of  a preacher,  she  must  go 
where  she  is  sent  and  make  no  com- 
plaint. I knew  that  when  I married 
Roger,  but  we  had  been  in  Tilton 
fifteen  years  and  had  become  a part 
of  the  place  and  people  before  mov- 
ing was  even  mentioned.  One  win- 
ter day  the  call  came  to  Kansas. 
Roger  left  us  for  seven  awful 
months,  then  we  too  received  the 
summons  to  come.  What  could  we 
do  but,  pack  and  go  at  once? 

“We  took  everything  we  had  in 
the  way  of  furniture.  We  even  car- 
ried a keg  of  earth  in  which  I had 
planted  sixteen  lily  bulbs,  which 
bloomed  each  East«_r  and  were  the 
admiration  of  everyone  in  the  vil- 


lage. Early  one  January  day  we 
climbed  into  the  car  with  our  furni- 
ture and  started  on  a four-hundred- 
mile  trip  across  the  country.  The 
ride  was  a delightful  one.” 

“It  must  have  been  in  a freight 
car,”  jested  Niel.  Grandmother 
laughed. 

“We  were  not  accustomed  to 
cushioned  autos,  and  we  had  never 
been  out  of  our  native  State,  so 
everything  was  lovely,”  she  said. 
“The  train  went  very  slowly,  so  slow 
that  your  mother  cried  because  she 
could  not  get  the  pretty  doggie,  as 
she  called  the  deer  which  came  up 
to  the  side  of  the  car,  when  we  were 
lunching,  and  picked  up  the  crumbs 
which  we  threw  to  it. 

“it  took  us  two  weeks  to  make 
the  trip,  but  we  enjoyed  it.  We  had 
our  stove  in  the  car.  We  cooked 
meals  and  baked  bread  and  made 
trips  into  the  woods  and  up  the  hills 
when  tne  road  men  were  doing  con- 
struction work.  Finally  we  reached 
our  destination,  where  your  grand- 
father was  waiting  with  a wagon  to 
take  us  to  the  fort,  which  was  forty 
miles  from  the  railroad.  The  next 
day  we  hauled  the  goods.  He  laugh- 
ed when  he  saw  the  old  tub,  for 
those  lilies  were  a familiar  sight 
when  the  spring  breezes  came,  and 
said,  ‘That’s  just  like  you,  Mary. 
Wherever  you  go  lilies  spring.’  We 
enjoyed  that  ride  over  the  prairie, 
our  goods  piled  shipshape  on  big- 
wagons,  which  were  driven  by  In- 
dian boys.  I laugh  when  I hear  you 
boys  talk  of  the  scarcity  of  rabbits. 
They  fled  by  us  in  a frightened, 
brown  procession.  Prairie  dogs 
dived  into  their  holes  when  they  saw 
us  coming.  At  noon  father  stopped 
and  kindled  a fire  and  gave  us  our 
first  meal  on  the  prairie.  I never 
tasted  anything  these  days  which  is 
half  so  good.  Oh,  if  I could  just 
have  a piece  of  nice  roast  vension!” 

“Count  me  in  on  that,”  begged 
Niel. 

“l  was  pretty  blue  the  next  morn- 
ing, but  I did  not  tell  the  children, 
who  were  as  happy  as  little  Indians. 
After  things  in  the  house  were  all  in 
order  I invited  in  a few  children  who 
belonged  near  the  fort,  and  we  had 
school  and  Sunday  school  together. 
The  children  became  as  hearty  as 
little  pigs.  I often  think  that  your 
mother  would  have  died  had  it  not 
been  for  her  stay  on  that  wild  prai- 
rie. 

“The  Indians  were  very  friendly 


at  first,  but  one  morning  when  one 
of  our  men  was  out  rounding  cattle 
he  shot  at  a coyote  and  accidently 
killed  a young  Indian  boy.  Your 
father  went  at  once  and  explained, 
but  they  would  not  accept  his  apol- 
ogy. The  boy  was  the  chief’s  son; 
this  was  a serious  offense.  They 
quit  coming  to  the  fort.  On  Christ- 
mas day  a messenger  came  with  a 
rattlesnake’s  skin  stuffed  with  ar- 
rows. 

“If  you  don't  send  your  oldest 
son  to  be  sacrificed  as  was  Kewanee, 
we  will  fight  you  to  the  finish,”  he 
said,  and  before  your  grandfather 
could  speak  he  walked  sturdily  a- 
way.  You  can  imagine  how  I felt,” 
wailed  grandmother.  “Kewanee  was 
my  oldest,  only  son.” 

“Did  you  kill  him,  grandmother?” 
cried  Mell,  jumping  to  her  feet  and 
standing  there,  eyes  blazing,  cheeks 
aflame.  “Oh,  what  did  they  do  to 
your  poor  little  boy?” 

All  of  us  laughed,  for  Kewanee 
was  Uncle  Edward  and  Uncle  Ed- 
ward was  Nell’s  father.  Nell  saw 
her  mistake,  and  floundered,  “Well, 
what  did  grandpa  do?” 

“He  stuffed  the  skin  with  pow- 
der, as  the  old  Puritans  had  done 
years  ago,  and  then  made  ready  to 
fight,  but  nothing  happened.  For 
several  weeks  the  soldiers  and  their 
families  stayed  at  the  fort.  There 
was  no  school,  no  work,  no  play. 
Spring  was  coming.  The  trees  about 
the  place  were  beginning  to  bud, 
and  the  almanac  told  the  children 
that  Easter  was  coming.  They  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  bunnies’  eggs 
which  we  had  found  at  home  and  of 
Easter  lilies  and  entertainments,  and 
finally,  when  the  other  folks  didn’t 
say  anything,  the  children  grew  un- 
easy. And  one  day  >our  mother 
came  to  me.  ‘Mother,  the  Easter 
lily  is  about  to  bloom,  and  the  quar- 
terlies tell  us  that  the  glad  Easter 
time  is  near,’  she  began.  ‘When 
will  we  celebrate  the  Christ’s  resur- 
rection, mother  dear?’ 

“I  was  all  out  of  patience.  I had 
been  under  a nervous  strain  ever 
since  the  trouble,  and  I snapped, 
‘I’d  like  to  know  how  we’d  keep  Eas- 
ter away  off  here,  40  miles  from  nor 
where,  with  Indians  all  around  us- 
1 guess  a little  child  did  lead  me,” 
smiled  grandmother,  for  she  looked 
at  me  just  as  innocent. 

‘ ‘Isn’t  God  at  the  fort  the  same 
as  he  was  at  home,  and  haven’t  we 
the  Easter  lily?  There  will  be  doz- 
ens of  them  by  Easter  Sunday. 
We’ve  plenty  of  eggs  and  dye.  Why 
can’t  we  have  an  Easter  entertain- 
ment for  the  Sunday  school  and  a 
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sermon  and  a dinner,  to  Which  we 
envite  the  Indians?  They  like  pale- 
face cooking.  I’ve  heard  them  say 
so  many  a time.  We  could  have  an 
egg  hunt— the  Indian  children  would 
love  that--and  we  could  give  them 
a great  deal  of  pleasure.’  I was 
surprised  at  the  child’s  smartness, 
but  I said,  ‘They’d  expect  presents.’ 

“S  e was  ready  for  me  there.” 
Grandmother  gave  a low  chuckie. 

'I  was  lo  'king  in  the  missionary 
barrel  which  came  last  week,  and,  0 
mother,  it  is  full  of  beads  and  hat- 
chets and  hairpins  and  mirrors, 
they’d  make  splendid  Easter  pre- 
sents, and  maybe  if  we  treat  them 
nicely  and  tell  them  abi  ut  the  dear 
Jesus,  who  died  that  wemigit  have 
peace  and  happiness,  maybe  they’d 
forget  their  fighting  and  try  to  fol- 
low Him.  0 mother,  let’s  try  it!’ 

“I  waited.  I was  impressed,  but 
I didn’t  know  what  to  say.  ‘The 
Indians  would  be  sure  to  want  a din- 
ner,’ I objected.  ‘Thatwouli  mean 
lots  of  works.’ 

‘But  all  the  women  at  the  fort 
could  come,  and  it’s  such  pretty 
weather  that  we  could  have  it  out 
of  doors.  Let  the  men  get  deer  and 
prairie  chickens  and  rabbits,  and  af- 
ter we  feed  them  well  and  give  them 
their  presents  and  have  the  enter- 
tainment, maybe  father  could  get 
them  to  sign  a peace  treaty.  Oh. 
tell  father  and  coax  him  to  try  it.’ 

“I  told  ycur  grandfather,  and 
when  I saw  that  he  liked  the  plan 
I objected  for  fear  the  Indians 
might  come  and  kill  all  of  us;  but 
he  had  more  bravery  and  more  faith 
I guess,  for  he  called  all  the  men  to 
gether,  and  when  they  agreed,  we 
women  began  to  get  ready  for  that 
wonderful  Easter  Sunday.  On  the 
day  of  the  hunt  the  men  went  to  in- 
vite the  Indians  for  the  dinner.  They 
only  grunted  and  didn’t  say  what 
they  would  do,  but  we  went  right 
on  with  our  preparations.  We  dyed 
eggs  with  pokeberry  root  and  pieces 
of  calico  and  onion  skins  and  clay, 
and  when  they  were  all  done,  four 
bushel  baskets  full,  they  were  as 
pretty  as  any  I ever  saw.” 

Grandmother  paused  and  looked 
about  the  grc >u p of  eager  face.  ‘‘I’ll 
tell  you,  Easter  in  the  olden  time  was 
fun,  if  we  didn’t  have  all  things 
which  you  children  have,  ‘‘she  smil- 
ed. ‘‘And  such  a time  as  the  mo- 
thers had  stewing  and  baking  and 
boiling!  The  tables  were  all  made 
the  day  before.  Very  early  that 
Easter  morning  the  fathers  and 
mothers  had  a service  in  the  chapel, 
then  we  went  to  spread  the  tables 
and  get  everything  as  nearly  ready  as 
possible. 


“Oh,  how  we  thought  of  home 
when  we  were  setting  those  tables! 
We  could  see  the  church  and  hear 
the  singing  and  the  sermons  which 
were  offered  in  honor  of  the  risen 
King.  The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the 
blue  sky  and  some  birds  were  singing 
in  the  trees  within  the  stockade. 

‘‘The  day  wore  slowly  on.  The 
rabbits  and  turkey  and  deor  were 
roasting.  The  soldiers  wore  then- 
uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  and  the 
children  and  women  their  white 
dresses.  Along  about  noon  ve  saw 
the  procession  coming.  You  should 
have  seen  them  with  their  painted 
faces -they  wore  full  war  paint; 
their  necks  were  hung  with  bears’ 
claws  and  necklaces  of  sea  shells. 
The  chief  wore  his  eagle  head  dress, 
and  all  of  them  had  arrows  and  bows, 
and  even  scalps.” 

“Wouldn't  I have  liked  to  have 
been  there  with  my  rifle,”  boasted 
Niel.  ‘‘I  would  have  made  a scat- 
terment.” 

“We  did  not  wish  to  scatter  them. 
We  wished  to  help  them,”  said 
grandmother.  “We  tried  to  be  as 
pleasant  as  we  could,  but  chey  were 
like  so  many  blocks  of  wood,  and  so 
we  set  them  down  to  that  splendid 
dinner  as  soon  as  we  could.  How 
they  did  eat!  Old  Red  Eye  actual- 
ly smiled.  He  didn’t  try  to  talk. 
He  was  too  busy  stuffing  himself. 
We  served  them  one  after  another 
and  they  ate  and  ate  until  they 
couldn’t  hold  another  bit.  After 
dinner  we  started  the  egg  hunt,  and 
how  those  old  squaws  and  braves 
did  look  when  they  saw  the  little 
brown  babies  and  big  boys  and  girls 
finding  the  eggs  and  filling  their  lit- 
tle baskets.  The  men  smoked  and 
refilled  their  pipes  and  smoked  again. 
Once,  twice,  three  times  we  heard 
a cuckoo  call,  and  all  the  young  men 
looked  at  old  Red  Eye,  who  never 
budged,  so  they  kept  on  smoking.” 

“Was  it  a signal?”  begged  Niel. 
Grandmother  only  smiled. 

“About dusk  we  invited  them  into 
the  house.  They  didn’t  like  to  go 
for  fear,  I think,  of  being  caught, 
but  we  left  all  the  doors  open  and 
had  all  the  candles  in  the  place  light- 
ed, so  after  a few  minutes  they 
marched  in.  It  did  look  pretty. 
We.  too,  had  decorated  for  Easter” 
— grandmother  looked  about  the 
pretty  living-room  with  its  books 
and  flowers  and  birds.  “We  had 
wreaths  of  bitter-sweet  berries, 
which  we  had  gathered  in  the  fall, 
and  bunches  of  evergreen  and  arti- 
ficial holly  We  had  the  dear  old 
lily  with  its  twenty-four  blooms, 
which  filled  the  room  with  sweet- 
ness, and  we  had  paper  lilies  in 


bunches  everywhere.  The  Indians 
called  the  white  lilies  angels.  You 
should  have  heard  them  grunt  as 
they  touched  the  petals  with  their 
greasy  fingers. 

“We  had  organ  music,  and  your 
grandfather  and  the  bo>  s played  on 
their  band  instruments.  The  girls 
in  white  dresses  sang  ‘Christ  the 
Lord  is  Risen  To-day,’  then  Roger 
talked  about  the  dear  Lord,  who 
died  that  we  might  live,  and  how  ev- 
ery spring  was  only  a symbol  of  the 
death  and  springing  into  new  life, 
and  when  all  was  over,  he  said,  ‘We 
gave  the  children  Easter  eggs  as 
gifts,  because  we  are  so  glad  that 
the  Prince  of  Peace  arose  we  gave 
too,  in  honor  of  His  Resurrection, 
little  gifts  to  show  our  gratitude  and 
love  for  all  men’.  Their  faces  did- 
n’t even  relax,  but  when  your  moth- 
er handed  the  hairpins  and  bead  or- 
naments to  the  squaws  and  tucked 
several  in  Bright  Eyes’  shining  hair 
to  show  her  what  they  were  for  and 
held  the  mirrows  before  their  laces 
that  they  might  see,  the  woman 
grunted  and  grinned,  and  when  the 
men  received  hatchets  and  more  mir- 
rors and  beads  and  toy  whistles  and 
pistols,  they  laughed  and  whistled 
and  squealed  and  went  about  there 
like  a lot  of  excited  children.  We 
had  a prayer  before  they  left  and 
immediately  after  Red  Eye  came  to 
your  gaandfather  and  solemnly  han- 
ded over  his  pipe. 

‘Good  man,  good  squaw,  Great 
Spirit  love  him.  We  have  peace,  be 
good  folks,  huh?’ 

“Roger  laughed  and  shook  hands, 
then  we  all  shook  hands,  and  when 
Red  Eye  went  to  the  lily  and  touch- 
ed it  and  said,  ‘This  angel  say  we 
shall  not  fight,’  I broke  off  two  and 
handed  them  to  him.  They  went  a- 
way  the  happiest  people  you  ever 
saw.  The  next  morning,  when  I 
was  sweeping  up  the  egg  shells  and 
grumbling  about  the  dirt,  your  moth- 
er, who  was  helping,  threw'  her  arms 
about  my  neck  and  begin  to  cry.  She 
cried  and  cried,  until  I did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her,  and  finally  she 
told  me  how  she  had  heard  the  plot 
which  the  Indians  had  laid  massacre 
all  the  whites.  She  knew  we  didn't 
have  men  enough  tc  defend  oursel- 
ves, and  so  she  had  askpd  God  to 
help  her,  and  immediately  after  she 
thought  of  this  plan,  and  started  to 
carry  it  out.  She  was  afraid  to  tell 
me  or  her  father,  for  fear  w'e  w'ould 
say  it  was  no  use  to  try,  and  would 
fight  and  be  killed. 

“After  that  the  Indians  came  to 
services  every  Sunday,  and  were  our 
best  friends,  and  they  acknowledged 
as  well  as  we,  that  your  mother  was 
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responsible  Ur  the  splendid  state  of 
affairs.  So  long  as  we  stayed  they 
called  her  ‘White  Lily.’  ” 

For  three  whole  minutes  after  the 
story  was  done  the  children  could 
scarcely  realize  that  the  heroine  of 
that  far  away  Easter  Day  was  none 
other  than  their  gentle,  timid  little 
mother. 

“Mother,’’  cried  Neil,  reaching 
the  little  woman  with  a rush  and 
squeezing  her  tight,  “we  know  you 
were  the  best  in  the  world,  but  we 
had  no  idea  that  you  were  a hero. 
Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  of  the  day 
when  you  saved  the  fort  by  your 
bravery?” 

“It  wasn’t  brave,”  confessed 
mother  with  a quiver  in  her  voice, 
“but  I had  to  do  something.  1 was 
frightened,  trembly,  all  the  time, 
but  1 kept  asking  God  to  help  me, 
and  He  did.” 

“Were  you  afraid?”  demanded 
Neil's  disappointed,  incredulous 
voice.  The  little  mother  nodded. 

“I  was  but  He  didn’t  fail  me.  1 
have  ask  Him  many  times  since  that 
day.  ‘He  is  willing  to  aid  you,  He 
will  carry  you  through,’  the  song 
says.” 

“i’ll  ask  Him  to  help  me  with  the 
solo  I refused  to  sing.  They  said 
the  entertainment  would  be  a failure 
without  it,  but  I said  I was  afraid,” 
mused  Nell. 

“I  had  promised  to  stay  away  from 
church  because  the  boys  said  I was 
afraid  to  play  hookey  and  go  fish- 
ing,’’ grinned  Niel  shamefacedly. 
“I’ll  tell  them  that  I am  afraid  to  do 
wrong.” 

My  confession  came  last.  “I  just 
told  myself  I’d  stay  away  to-morrow 
because  I couldn’t  have  a new  hat 
and  dres  It  was  a happy  Easter,” 
she  caroled. 

“As  happpy  as  ‘White  Lily’s  Won- 
derful Easter’?”  we  cried. 

“Much  happier,”  breathed  moth- 
er and  grandmother,  in  one  breath. 

The  Man  Does  Count. 

We  see  men  “superseded,”  as  the 
saying  is,  by  the  soulless  machine, 
and  are  led  to  wonder  if  a man  is 
presently  to  find  himself  a fifth 
wheel  to  every  kind  of  going  con- 
cern. We  hear  the  hard  doctrine 
preached  that  no  mere  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  is  indispensable;  and 
so  we  are  abashed  until  we  put  a 
price  mark  on  ourselves  that  shows 
we  feel  as  cheap  as  dirt.  We  look 
round  us  and  we  see  countless  clev- 
erer than  we  are;  more  beautiful, 
more  “brainy,”  more  able,  casually 
and  as  a side  issue,  in  the  things  of 
our  lifelong  specialization.  In  the 


one  thing  we  were  proud  that  we 
could  do  we  are  beaten  all  to  pieces. 
We  look  on  amazed  and  see  the  fin- 
gers of  another  ffy  over  what  was  a 
painful  exercise  for  us.  All  seems 
spontaneity  and  inspiration  where 
we  drudged.  Contrasted  with  such 
brilliant  fluency  and  ease  our  best 
efforts  seems  a tallow  dip  against 
the  arc  lamp.  If  another  has  the 
strength  of  ten,  then  he  takes  the 
place  of  my  poor  best  and  that  of 
nine  others  who  are  like  me.  We 
are  shelved  and  obsolete.  The  scrap 
heap  is  the  place  for  us.  We  feel 
“chilly  and  grown  old;”  we  are  shab- 
by and  old-fashioned  as  a garment 
out  of  date.  A little  while  ago  we 
thought  well  of  ourselves;  now  we 
cannot  think  too  poorly.  The  room 
is  taken  by  our  betters.  Youth  has 
elbowed  old  age  out  of  the  running. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  EXCUSES. 

Have  no  use  for  excuses  for  not 
doing  a thing— -there  is  no  excuse 
for  excuses.  They  weaken  char- 
acter; they  make  a person  after 
awhile  a walking  apology  instead 
of  a man  who  has  a right  to  hold 
up  his  head  and  walk  fearlessly 
and  have  his  word  count  in  council. 

The  world  has  no  use  for  a 
weakling  with  a ready  tongue  for 
excuses,  but  unwilling  hands  for 
work.  The  best  word  of  advice  1 
could  give  a young  man  starting 
out  in  business  is,  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  the  first  excuse.  Master 
the  first  task  that  is  given  you, 
and  the  next-— don’t  let  them 
master  you.— American  Printer. 


Muscularity  has  overpowered  weak- 
ness; the  victor’s  laurel  has  gone  to 
the  loudest  shouter  and  the  tightest 
fist. 

It  is  easy  to  sink  into  a mood  of 
pessimism  if  we  try  to  rate  our  own 
performance  in  the  world.  A mor- 
bid self-scrutiny  finds  us  null  and 
void.  We  are  unprofitable  servants. 
In  our  abasement  we  heap  dust  and 
ashes  on  our  heads  and  utter  howls 
and  mournful  imprecations  by  way 
of  a fruitless  penance  for  our  sins 
and  shortcomings.  But  a true  pen- 
itence will  move  rather  than  grieve. 
“If  it  could  weep  it  could  arise  and 
go.”  The  man  does  count,  he  has 
his  place,  his  life  is  worth  while  and 
his  presence  makes  a difference.  Let 
him  not  think  that  if  he  won’t  and 
isn’t  somebody  else  will  and  is.  He 
is  wanted  in  his  proper  person.  The 
ages  hold  out  their  hands  to  him  and 
the  future  appeals.  If  he  lies  down 
in  the  traces  the  contagion  of  dis- 


couragment  spreads  and  panic  may 
seiza  an  army.  The  work  he  can  do 
or  the  place  he  can  fill  is  all  his  own. 

A correspondent  who  wrote  that 
“somewhere  behind  the  rumbling  of 
your  huge  presses  there  must  be  a 
big  heart”  perhaps  brought  more  of 
a stimulus  to  better  effort  than  he 
realized.  No  man  relishes  the 
thought  that  he  is  a cog  in  a ma- 
chine— and  no  man  ever  is  that  soul- 
less, senseless  thing.  “A  man’s  a 
man  for  a’ that.”  The  line  of  Burns 
is  better  read  with  the  emphasis 
thrown  upon  the  last  word.  And 
since  he  is  a man,  no  creature  of  his 
own  hands  shall  supplant  him. 
“Things  never  yet  create  things;” 
the  animate  must  continue  to  rule 
the  inanimate  to  the  end  of  days. 
What  you  wear  upon  your  back,  or 
carry  in  your  pocket,  or  have  in  your 
house  is  not  the  friend  you  are. 
Your  possessions  will  never  put  you 
out  of  business  when  it  comes  to  an- 
other’s need  of  a compassionate  un- 
derstanding. Nothing  but  your  liv- 
ing, sentient  self  will  do.  People  in 
nowise  clever  have  had  the  genius 
of  sympathy  that  has  made  them 
not  simply  wanted,  but  altogether 
indispensable.  They  never  shot  off 
an  epigram  in  their  lives.  They  do 
not  set  the  table  in  a roar  with  witty 
sallies.  They  take  and  give  the  re- 
fuge of  quiet;  they  are  the  “balm 
of  hurt  minds;”  they  sustain  far 
more  than  they  create;  there  is  no 
arresting  originality  about  them. 
But  they  make  themselves  loved  be- 
cause they  are  human  and  because 
they  live  for  the  difference  there  is 
between  humanity  and  a machine. — 
Phila.  Public  Ledger. 

He  Was  Wise. 

He  had  been  calling  on  her  twice 
a week  for  six  months,  but  had  not 
proposed.  He  was  a wise  young  man 
and  didn’t  think  it  necessary. 

“Ethel,”  he  said,  as  they  were 
taking  a stroll  one  evening  “I— er 
—am  going  to  ask  you  an  important 
question.” 

“Oh,  George,”  she  exclaimed, 
“this  is  so  sudden.  Why  I—” 

“What  I want  to  ask  is  this,”  he 
interrupted:  “What  date  have  you 
and  your  mother  decided  upon  for 
our  wedding?”— Detroit  Saturday 
Night. 

“Well,  sonny,  did  you  take  your 
dog  to  ihe  doctor  next  to  your  house, 
as  1 suggested?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?” 

“’E  said  Towser  was  suffering 
from  nerves,  so  Sis  had  better  give 
up  playin’  the  pianner.” — Tit-Bits. 
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THiR'TEER 


The  Open  Door. 


An  iiitensly  interesting  event  took 
place  atTokio,  during  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  when  Admiral  Togo  was 
summoned  before  the  Japanese  Ad- 
mirality  just  prior  to  the  victory  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Admiral  came 
to  receive  instructions  as  to  the 
forth-coming  conflict  then  very  im- 
minent. The  ranking  member  of 
the  Board  discoursed  for  three  solid 
hours  referring  to  charts  and  going 
into  the  minutest  details  of  maneuv- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  his  attentive 
listener.  Through  it  all  the  Admir- 
al asked  no  question.  At  its  conclu- 
sion, Togo  said,  “Yes,  Sir.” 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  naval 
officials  when  they  realized  that  the 
man  was  so  prepared  arid  had  so  ab- 
sorbed the  subject  that  it  was  unnec- 
essary for  him  to  seek  further  light! 

For  Togo,  this  occasion  spelt  op- 
portunity, not  emergency.  Thus 
did  the  call  of  duty  find  him  prepared 
for  the  task  of  the  hour!  Of  indi- 
vidual preparedness,  history  records 
no  finer  example.  Yet,  who  can 
doubt  that  in  “line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept”  through  years  of 
patient  acquisition  he  had  fitted  him- 
self to  be  master  of  that  moment 
when  his  name  was  to  be  placed  up- 
on the  roll  of  the  great  naval  com- 
manders of  the  world;  that  each  day 
had  added  its  increment  of  efficiency 
so  that  he  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
opportunity  of  victory  when  the  time 
came  and  the  hour  had  struck? 

Life  presents  a succession  of  op- 
portunities to  the  man  of  alert  mind 
and  open  vision.  If  a man  misses 
or  murders  this  chance  or  that,  he 
yet  is  able  to  turn  a temporary  defeat 
into  a greater,  grander  victory  than 
were  possible  before.  To  brood  over 
the  earlier  disaster  but  unfits  him 
for  preparation  to  meet  the  fresh 
demands  of  the  present  hour;  and 
out  of  the  heart  rending  process  of 
readjustmest  to  un-toward  conditi- 
ons there  comes  the  power  to  create 
on  the  sure  foundations  of  resolve, 
the  structure  of  a nobler,  broader 
and  better  future. 

It  is  inspiring  to  realize  that  in 
the  theatre  of  the  world  there  are 
abundant  instances  where  out  of  the 
crucibe  of  defeat  have  come  forth 
those  elements  of  manhood  which 
meet  and  command  success.  It  is  a 
dramatic  story  that  the  history  of 
such  lives  reveals.  It  embraces  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  men. 

Then,  in  defeat,  there  is  a great 
boon  in  the  analysis  of  cause  of  fail- 
ure, without,  sentimentality,  and  in 


a correct  estimate  of  one’s  own  re- 
sponsibility for  failure.  Often  it  is 
evident  that  owing  to  a false  under- 
standing a fancied  ability  mistaken, 
as  the  avenue  of  opportunity  in  a de- 
sired direction, when  the  real  talent, 
then  latent,  is  discovered  only  in 
the  hour  of  disaster.  Truly,  “Sweet 
are  the  uses  of  adversity”  for  it  is 
then  that  “man’s  extremity  is  God’s 
opportunity.”  And  God’s  opportu- 
nity is  ours! 

And  so  it  is  happening  again  and 
again  that  men  are  rising  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  past  by  making  of  their 
dead  selves  “stepping  stones  to  high- 
er things.  And  by  forgetting  the 
past  as  a deterrent  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  present,  as  the  Apostle  Paul, 
said,  one  must  “lay  aside  every 
weight”  and  press  ever  onward  “to- 
ward the  mark,  the  prize  of  our  high 
calling.” 

Yet  often,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  superficial  judgement  of  the 
well-meaning  condemns  the  man  as 
calous  to  the  wrong  inflicted  and  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  he  had  caused. 
Could  anything  be  farther  from  the 
truth  or  unjust?  Does  not  his  only 
chance  to  atone  lie  in  grasping  and 
holding  the  God-given  power  to  meet 
the  opportunity  of  the  present  hour 
with  constant,  consecrated,  watch- 
ful activity  so  that,  he  may  truly 
make  up  “for  frailties  past  and 
gone?”  And  thus,  and  thus  only, 
does  strength  succeed  weakness! 

As  surely  is  it  true  of  opportunity 
as  Maeterlinck  said  of  happiness, 
that  it  is  seldom  absent,  but  it  is  we 
who  fail  to  see  it.  And  as  in  the 
“Blue  Bird”  the  thought  is  beauti- 
fully unfolded  regarding  happiness 
so  is  it  equally  applicable  to  oppor- 
tunity that  it[is  knocking  at  our  door, 
here  and  now,  and  yet  we,  bent  up- 
on the  non-existant  problem  of  the 
future,  do  not  hear  the  sound.  Can 
such  a thing  be,  you  say?  Yes,  a 
thousand  time  yes!  And  from  the 
chancel  of  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
soul  peals  forth  the  majestic  words 
of  tnat  ancient  hymn  of  the  church 
as  it  resounds  through  the  aisles  of 
heavenly  harmony: 

“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform: 

He  plants  his  footstep  on  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

In  this  aspect,  the  door  of  the 
penitentiary  opens  up  a grand  vista 
of  opportunity  and  the  very  bolts 
and  bars  become  but  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  a new  understanding  liber- 
ates the  soul  into  a nobler  interpre- 


tation of  life.  And  this  life  upon 
the  day  of  our  release  what  wonder 
may  it  not  accomplish? 

The  present  hour,  then,  is  vitality 
important  as  an  opportunity  and  as 
a preparation  for  larger  opportuni- 
ty. Longfellow  knew  this  when  he 
gave  forth  his  bugle  call  for  prepar- 
edness: “Act,  act  in  the  living  pre- 
sent!’’ And  so  it  often  happens  that 
we  rear  the  noblest  monument  of 
existence  as  a living  memorial  to  our 
old  suicide  selves,  as  did  that  grand 
ruined  Oscar  Wilde  when  in  the  fil- 
thy England  prison  he  penned  for  the 
world  of  the  coming  years  that  in- 
spired Ballad  of  Reading  Goal, 
w'hich  will  ever  be  a beacon  light  to 
the  blighted  brother  battling  against 
the  waves  of  misfortune  and  rising 
superior  to  them.  The  toiler  rises 
and  reaches  his  haven  and  entering 
at  the  door  of  opportunity,  which 
ever  swings  wide  open  for  him,  he 
finds  within  a life  of  beauty,  of 
strength  and  of  conquest  over  the 
shattered  old  remnants  of  misspent 
time  and  sordid  sense. 

To-day  is  our  opportunity.  The 
ticking  second  points  up  the  path  to 
the  open  door  as  surely  as  it  tells  of 
the  passing  hour.  Delay  is  fatal! 
The  use  of  the  present  moment  is 
what  counts.— Good  Words. 


Many  children  aro  so  crammed 
with  everthing,  says  Everybody’s, 
“that  they  really  know  nothing. 
In  proof  of  this  read  these  veritable 
specimens  of  definition  written  by 
public  school  children: 

“Stability  is  taking  care  of  a sta- 
ble.” 

“A  mosquito  is  the  child  of  black 
and  white  parents.” 

“Monastery  is  the  place  for  mon- 
sters.” 

“Tocsin  is  something  to  do  with 
getting  drunk.” 

“Expostulation  is  to  have  the 
smallpox.” 

“C-anibal  is  two  brothers  who  kill- 
ed each  other  in  the  Bible.” 

“Anatomy  is  the  human  body, 
which  consists  of  thee  parts,  the 
head  the  chistand  thestummick.  The 
head  contains  the  eyes  and  brains,  if 
any.  The  chist  contains  the  lungs 
and  a piece  of  the  liver.  Thestum- 
mick is  devoted  to  the  bowels,  of 
which  there  are  five  — a,  e,  i,  o and 
u,  and  sometimes  w and  y.” 

The  character  is  like  white  paper 
— if  once  blotted  it  can  hardly  ever 
be  made  to  appear  as  white  as  be- 
fore. One  wrong  step  often  stains 
the  character  for  life.-  Hawes. 
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Motto  for  a Home. 

This  hone  is  dedicated  to  good  will.  It  grew  oat  of  love.  The  two  heads  of 
the  household  were  called  together  hy  a power  higher  than  they.  Toils  decree 
they  are  obedient.  Eozry  tone  of  the  voice,  every  thought  of  their  being  is  sub- 
dued to  that  service.  The  desire  to  be  Worthy  of  their  high  calling,  as  ministers 
of  that  grace.  They  k.no  W their  peace  wll  go  unbroken  only  for  a little  time- 
And  often  they  suspect  that  the  time  will  be  more  short  even  than  their  anxious 
hope.  7 hey  cannot  permit  so  much  as  one  hour  of  that  brief  unity  to  be  touched 
by  scorn  or  malice.  The  world’s  judgment  have  lost  their  sting  inside  this  door. 
Those  who  come  seeding  to  continue  the  harmony  which  these  two  have  Won  are 
ever  welcome.  The  rich  are  welcome,  so  they  come  simply.  The  poor  are  Wel- 
come, for  they  have  learned  friendliness  through  buffeting.  Youth  is  welcome 
tf  it  brings  the  joy  which  these  two  would  learn.  Age  'is  welcome,  it  will 
teach  them  tenderness. — Arthur  H.  Gleason. 


The  Burden  of  Effort 

A medical  man  who  lectured  re- 
cently in  Pniladelphia  made  the  in- 
teresting announcement  that  proper 
medical  treatment  will  cure  children 
of  lying.  When  the  b’ood  circulates 
freely,  and  when  the  brain  cells  are 
properly  nourished,  the  child  will  in- 
stinctively tell  the  truth. 

Whether  correct  or  not,  the  state- 
ment is  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
modern  tendency  to  seek  a cure  for 
all  moral  diseases  in  science  or  in  law. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  seems  to 
have  become  too  heavy  for  human 
souls  to  bear.  We  are  forever  ask- 
ing, and  forever  offering,  avenues 
of  escape  from  it.  A well-known 
professor  of  psychology  complains 
with  some  asperity  that  parents 
bring  uncontrolled,  or  imperfectly 
controlled,  children  to  his  laborato- 
ry to  be  “made  good.”  They  tell 
him  that  their  boy  lies,  or  steals,  or 
ilitreatshis  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, or  is  passionate  and  revengeful. 
They  cannot  cure  him  of  his  faults. 
What  can  science  do?  When  the 
professor  says  that  science  can  do 
nothing  without  the  lad’s  active  and 
persevering  co-operation,  they  shake 
their  heads  despondently.  He  has 
never  been  trained  to  self-discipline. 
His  impulses  are  strong,  his  will  is 
weak.  They  fear  he  will  not  “try.” 

Everywhere  the  same  system  is  at 
work,  with  the  same  results.  If  a 
little  child  falls  into  a temper,  we 
are  bidden  to  distract  his  attention. 
Something  bright  to  catch  his  eye, 
something  gay  to  win  his  ear,  some- 
thing droll  to  divert  his  fancy.  He 
will  soon  “forget  to  scream.”  If 
a boy  at  school  makes  no  progress 
with  his  lessons,  fird  out  what  he 
likes  to  do  and  set  him  at  it.  He 
may  be  reluctant  to  read  or  write, 
but  greatly  enjoy  experimental  chem- 
istry. He  may  refuse  to  learn  his 


multiplication  table,  but  listen  at- 
tentively to  stories  about  wild  ani- 
mals. If  a young  man  at  college 
finds  lectures  irksome,  it  is  a sure 
sign,  that,  for  him,  lectures  are  un- 
profitable. Why  waste  his  time  in 
an  enforced  attendance! 

The  deliberate  ignoring  of  the 
will  power  affecls  lawmaking  as  well 
as  education.  We  are  told  that  the 
only  cure  for  drunkenness  is  prohi- 
bition; that  the  only  moral  safeguard 
for  working  girls  is  a mimimum  wage 
law;  that  the  only  cure  for  war  is  a 
reduction  of  armaments.  Those  are 
valuable  aids  to  the  weak,  no  doubt; 
but  the  strong  do  not  need  them, 
and  we  should  all  be  strong.  To 
that  end  we  should  remember  and 
proclaim  that  self-control  is  the  foun- 
dation of  character,  that  effort  is  the 
road  to  acchievement.  Truth,  to  be 
of  value,  must  mean  a deliberate  re- 
jection of  falsehood.  Lesson,  to  be 
of  service,  must  be  learned  because 
they  are  avenues  to  knowledge.  So- 
berness and  morality  are  worth  the 
struggle  they  cost.  An  idiot  we  hedge 
in  from  harm,  but  the  prize  of  intelli- 
gence is  freedom.  The  circumstances 
of  life  neither  make  nor  mar  the  free 
man;  they  prove  him  what  he  is. 
“The  kingcom  of  God  is  within.— 
The  Youth’s  Companion. 

The  Secret  of  Power. 

Man  is  a transformer  of  energy. 
This  energy  plays  through  him.  In 
degree  he  can  control  it,  manipulate 
it,  use  it,  transmit  it.  And  the  se- 
cret of  being  good  transmitter  is  to 
allow  motion  to  equal  emotion. 

To  be  healthy  and  sane  and  well 
and  happy  you  must  work  with  your 
hands  as  well  as  your  head.  The  cure 
for  grief  is  motion.  The  receipt  for 
strength  is  action.  To  have  a body 
that  is  free  from  disease  and  toxins 
you  must  let  motion  equal  emotion. 


Love  for  love’s  sake  creates  a cur- 
rent so  hot  that  it  burns  out  the  fuse. 

But  love  that  finds  form  in  music, 
sculpture,  painting,  poety,  and  work 
is  divine  and  beneficent  beyond 
words.  That  is,  love  is  an  inward 
emotion,  and  if  stifled,  thwarted, 
and  turned  back  upon  itself  tends  to 
gloom,  melancholy,  brooding,  jeal- 
ousy, rage,  disease,  death, 

ButTove  that  is  liberated  in  hu- 
man effort  attracts  love;  so  a current 
is  created  and  excess  emotion  is  util- 
ized for  the  good  not  only  of  the  be- 
loved, but  of  the  race.  Art  is  the 
utilization  of  love’s  exhaust. 

The  love  that  lasts  is  a trinity— 
I love  you  because  you  love  the  things 
that  I love. 

A lover  out  of  a job  is  a good  man 
for  a girl  to  avoid. 

Safety  lies  in  service.  All  emotion 
that  takes  the  form  of  ecstacy  with 
no  outlet  in  the  way  of  work  is  dan- 
gerous. This  way  horror  lies.  Emo- 
tion without  motion  tends  to  mad- 
ness and  despair.  Expression  must 
equal  impression.  If  you  study  you 
must  also  create,  write,  teach,  give 
out.  If  great  joy  has  come  to  you, 
pass  it  along,  and  thus  do  you  double 
it  are  the  steward  of  the  gifts  the 
gods  have  given  you,  and  you  answer 
for  their  use  with  your  life.  Do  not 
obstruct  the  divine  current.  The  col- 
lege that  imparts  knowledge,  but 
supplies  no  opportunity  for  work  is 
faculty  in  the  extreme.  A school 
that  does  not  supply  work  as  well  as 
facts  is  false  in  theory  and  wrong  in 
practice.  Its  pupils  do  not  possess 
health,  happiness,  or  power,  ex- 
cept on  a fluke. 

Emotion  balanced  by  motion  elim- 
inates death  tissue  and  perserves  san- 
ity. Eor  lack  of  motion  congestion 
follows.  All  sickness  comes  from  a 
failure  to  make  motion  balance  emo- 
tion. Impress  and  express;  inhale 
and  exhale;  work  and  play;  study 
and  laugh;  love  and  labor;  exercise 
and  rest.  Study  your  own  case  and 
decide  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 
Sickness,  unhappiness,  ignorance,  all 
tend  to  inefficiency.  And  ineffici- 
ency is  a sin. 

Realize  that  you  are  a divine  trans- 
former. Make  motion  equal  emotion 
and  you  will  eliminate  fear,  round 
out  the  centure  run,  and  be  efficient 
to  the  last.  And  to  live  long  and 
well  is  to  accept  life  in  every  phase 
—even  death  itseif—and  find  it  good. 
—Elbert  Hubbert. 


“in  Nuremburg  before  the  war 
eight  hundred  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  making  lead  soldiers  and 
lead  toys.  They  turned  out  about 
1(10,000  lead  soldiers  a day.” 
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Curious  Little  Andorra. 

For  1,100  years  since  its  foundation 
as  a republic  in  805  (and  no  one 
knows  for  how  many  centuries  be- 
fore that),  curious  little  Andorra 
has  gone  its  own  strange  way  utter- 
ly oblivious  to  the  progress  of  other 
nations  of  Europe.  It  had  its  own 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  life,  and  it 
lives  according  to  that.  A traveler 
entering  the  republic  to-day  will  find 
it  exactly  as  it  was  1,000  years  ago. 

It  is  a republic  which  has  never 
achieved  anything  in  its  long  and 
vague  history;  a republic  which  has 
never  produced  a page  of  litera- 
ture nor  a bar  of  music  nor  a paint- 
ing; a republic  which  has  never  had 
a place  in  the  councils  of  Europe  and 
has  never  asked  for  one;  a nation 
which  has  never  produced  ambitious 
men. 

Andorra  consists  of  six  counties 
and  boasts  about  a dozen  towns.  Its 
entire  population  is  5,000  sou's. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Andorra  is  cattle  raising, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cows  may  be  seen  browsing  in  the 
rich  pastures  yet  it  has  never  occur- 
ed  to  Andorrans  to  milk  these  cows, 
and  butter  and  milk  are  unknown  in 
the  republic.  Dairy  products  are 
non-existent.  The  only  cheese  made 
is  that  from  the  milk  of  sheep.  Vis- 
itors find  it  impossible  to  procure 
milk  or  cream  for  their  coffee  An- 
dorrans themselves  use  brandy  in- 
stead and  think  it  better  than  any- 
thing else  in  coffee. 

In  805  Louis  the  Debonair  laid  seige 
to  the  city  Urgel,  which  is  to  the 
south  of  Andorra.  The  Andorras, 
led  by  Marc  Almugaver,  took  up 
arms  to  aid  the  French,  and  for  their 
assistance  Louis  gave  them  a chart- 
er and  permitted  them  to  be  self 
governing. 

As  it  now  exists  it  is  the  smallest 
republic  in  the  world.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Pvrenees  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles 
wide  and  sixteen  miles  long  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. as  there  is  not  a single  railroad 
running  through  or  near  it. 

Its  capital  is  Andorra  la  Viella, 
with  a population  of  500  and  con- 
taining the  Casa  de  la  Vail,  or  house 
of  representatives.  This  is  a large 
sixteenth  century  building  at  the 
extremity  of  the  town,  overlooking 
the  valley  toward  Spain.  It  is  par- 
liament house,  town  hall,  school, 
palace  of  justice  and  hotel  for  the 
councilors  all  in  one.  It  is  also  used 
as  a temporary  prison  in  the  rare 
cases  when  a prison  is  necessary. 
Crime  in  Andorra  is  practically  un- 


known. The  only  Andorrans  suffer- 
ing imprisonment  are  the  smugglers 
of  tobacco  caught  by  the  French  or 
Spanish  custom  officers,  and  these 
are  not  looked  upon  as  malefactors 
by  their  fellow  citizens.  Smug- 
gling is  regarded  as  a legitimate 
trade. 

There  is  no  police  department  and 
no  police.  Every  citizen  has  the 
power  to  arrest,  but  this  privilege  is 
rarely  used. 

The  territory  was  once  densely 
wooded  and  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Moorish  Aldarra, 
“the  place  thick  with  trees,”  but  al- 
most all  the  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  fuel.  The  climate  is 
generally  cold,  with  very  severe 
winters.  The  land  is  chiefly  devot- 
ed to  grazing  for  the  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  But  on  the  southern 
slopes  it  is  carefully  cultivated  and 
produces  grain,  potatoes,  fruit  and 
tobacco.  The  local  industries  are 
the  most  primitive  kind  and  show 
little  or  no  advance  since  the  middle 
ages. 

The  only  roads  are  bridle  paths, 
with  the  exception  of  one  municipal 
road  connecting  Andorra  with  the 
high  road  to  Seo  de  Urgel  and  Man- 
res  by  way  of  the  Balira  valley. 

Andorra  is  perhaps  the  truest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world.  There  is  no 
nobility,  and  there  is  no  class  dis- 
tinctions. All  men  are  equal,  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  but  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  first 
citizen  of  the  land,  the  president,  is 
a farmer. 

The  republic  is  governed  by 
twenty-four  representatives,  elected 
every  four  years.  These  represen- 
tatives choose  one  of  their  number 
as  president  of  the  republic.  His 
salary  is  80  pesetas,  or  $20. 
Representatives  get  10  pesetas,  or 
$2.50  a year. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty 
in  Andorra.  Everyone  has  enough 
and  has  no  desire  for  any  more. 
Tnough  they  are  hard  drinkers,  cases 
of  intoxication  are  very  rare.  They 
speak  their  own  language,  Andorran, 
but  French  is  taught  at  the  schools. 
The  school  system  is  regulated  by 
the  French,  and  for  this  service  An- 
dorra pays  annually  to  the  French 
government  900  francs,  or  $180. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  tax- 
ation is  very  low.  Doctor’s  services 
are  absolutely  free,  and  drug  stores 
supply  their  patrons  without  charge. 

Andorrans  drink  a great  deal,  and 
they  are  untidy  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. But  they  are  extremely 
honest,  and  theft  is  unknown  in  the 
country.  Though  descended  from 
an  ancient  race,  they  are  not  good 


looking.  Their  faces  are  hard  and 
uncomely,  but  that  is  because  their 
lives  are  hard.  The  women  work 
beside  the  men  in  the  field,  and  fem- 
inine leisure  and  paint  and  powder 
are  unknown.—  New  York  Sun. 


The  Road  to  Grumbletown. 

’Tis  quite  a safe  and  easy  road 
Thar  leads  to  Grumbletown, 

And  those  who  wish  can  always  find 
A chance  to  journey  down. 

’Tis  customary  for  the  trip 
To  choose  a rainy  day  — 

When  weather’s  fine  one’s  not  so  apt 
To  care  to  go  that  way. 

Just  keep  down  Fretful  Lane  until 
You  come  to  Sulky  Stile, 

Where  travelers  often  like  to  rest 
In  silence  for  a while. 

And  then  cross  over  Pouting  Bridge, 
Where  Don’t  Care  Brook  flows 
down, 

And  justs  a little  way  beyond 
You  come  to  Grumbletown. 

From  what  I learn,  this  Grumbletown 
Is  not  a pleasant  place; 

One  never  hears  a cheerful  word, 

Or  sees  a smiling  face. 

The  children  there  are  badly  spoiled 
And  sure  to  fret  anci  tease, 

And  all  the  grown-up  people,  too, 
Seem  cross  and  hard  to  please. 

The  weather  rarely  is  just  right 
In  this  peculiar  spot; 

’Tis  either  raining  all  the  time, 

Or  else  too  cold  or  hot. 

The  books  are  stupid  as  can  be; 

The  games  are  dull  and  old; 

There’s  nothing  new  or  nothing  nice 
In  Grumbletown,  I’m  told. 

And  so  I’ve  taken  pains,  my  dears, 
The  easiest  road  to  show, 

rl  hat  you  may  all  be  very  sure 
You  never,  never  go! 

— Exchange. 


A visitor  in  the  South  had  started 
out  early  one  morning  to  see  the  sun 
rise  from  the  top  of  a neighboring 
hill,  when  she  met  an  old  negro  wo- 
man walking  briskly  toward  her 
with  a basket  of  clothes  balanced  on 
her  head. 

“Why,  aunty,”  asked  the  visitor, 
“where  are  you  going  so  early?,’ 
“Lawsy,  missy,  Ise  done  been 
where  Ise  gwine.” 


“Are  you  a plain  cook?” 

“I  suppose  I could  be  purtier, 
mum.”— Boston  Transcript. 


Sixteen 

Crows. 

The  crow  is  a social  being  and  a 
lover  of  his  home.  The  adult  crow 
is  seldom  seen  alone.  After  the 
young  crow  mates  he  does  not  change 
his  residence.  Early  in  April  the 
crows  begin  to  build  the  new  nests 
of  the  community  and  to  repair  the 
old  ones.  The  nests  are  composed 
of  a scaffolding  of  dry  branches 
and  a bed  of  grass  or  leaves,  bark 
and  roots.  The  materials  are  ce- 
mented together  with  clay  and  the 
finished  nest  is  lined  with  wool,  fur, 
hair  or  moss.  Each  nest  contains 
from  3 to  6 greenish-blue  eggs  spot- 
ted with  olive  green.  The  female 
alone  sits,  the  male  forages  for  the 
family.  Nothing  in  bird  nature  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  devotion 
of  the  parent  crow.  The  commu- 
nity mounts  guard  over  the  nest  un- 
til the  young  are  ready  for  flight. 
After  the  young  birds  have  left  the 
nest  the  different  communities  or 
tribes  domiciled  in  the  same  region 
assemble  with  every  evidence  of 
systematic  organization.  Their  meet- 
ings are  held  before  the  dawn  and 
the  meeting  place  is  a deserted  spot 
where  perfect  secrecy  can  be  obser- 
ved. Daring  the  session  many  dis- 
tinctly different  cries  are  heard,  and 
in  them  naturalists  find  the  rudi- 
ments of  a language.  The  parley 
ended,  crow  scouts  scour  the  coun- 
try, presumably  to  make  sure  that 
the  way  is  safe,  and  a little  later 
the  tribes  set  out  to  forage  for  the 
first  meal  of  the  day.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  foragers  col- 
lect in  groups,  seek  shelter,  and  rest 
and  sleep,  hidden  in  the  leafage  of 
the  tall  trees.  Their  sleep  over, 
they  set  out  again  and  forage  and 
feed  until  evening,  when  they  as- 
semble for  the  night  parley.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate  the  chatter 
ceases  suddenly,  and  in  silence,  with 
infinite  caution,  the  scouts  set  out  to 
reconnoiter  for  the  night,  Assured 
of  safety,  the  individuals  of  the  diff- 
erent tribes  wing  their  silent  flight 
to  their  nocturnal  hiding  places. 

The  search  for  food  is  the  crow’s 
chief  business,  although  his  love  for 
glittering  things  causes  him  to  wan- 
der from  his  ordered  road  when  at- 
tracted by  the  gleam  of  some  object 
at  a distance.  If  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  can  be  transported,  he 
steals  it. 

After  his  young  family  leaves  the 
nest  the  gross  cravings  of  a greedy 
appetite  rule  his  life.  Carrion  is  his 
preferred  delicacy,  but  worms  and 
all  insects  are  acceptable,  as  well  as 
the  little  animals  of  the  fields.  Six 
and  seven  field  mice  have  been  found 
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Let  a man’s  labor  be  proportion- 
ed to  his  needs.  For  he  who 
works  beyond  his  strength  does 
but  add  to  his  cares  and  disap- 
pointments. A man  should  be 
moderate  even  in  his  efforts. 


in  the  stomach  of  one  crow  killed  in 
a cornfield.  Nothing  is  more  deli- 
cately modest  than  the  demeanor  of 
the  crow  when  nut-picking.  He  pass- 
es over  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
treading  his  way  carefully  and  in  sil- 
ence. Having  cut  the  nut  from  its 
stem  with  beak  and  claw,  he  runs 
away  to  some  hidden  place  where  he 
can  eat  it  undisturbed. 

The  crow  is  easily  tamed,  but  the 
work  demands  patience.  Many  crows 
talk  as  distinctly  as  parrot.  Pliny 
the  elder  notes  a case  where  a crow 
alighted  in  the  Forum  and  saluted 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  his  two 
sons,  calling  them  by  name. --Har- 
per's Weekly. 

Live  Above  the  Things  That  Hurt. 

Do  you  remember  the  griefs  of 
your  childhood?  Very  few,  you 
answer.  Why  is  this?  It  is  not  be- 
cause as  you  grew  older  you  chang- 
ed your  point  of  view,  you  accepted 
new  and  different  ideals,  you  became 
absorbed  in  different  interests,  and 
so  forgot  the  sufferings  that  at  the 
time  seemed  unbearable.  Now,  dear 
reader;  I want  to  make  this  lesson 
as  practical  as  possible;  therefor,  I 
must  say,  start  right  in  this  moment, 
to  live  above  the  things  that  hurt. 
No  matter  what  has  happened 
through  your  ignorance,  or  that  of 
others:  no  matter  how  hard  or  bitter 
has  been  the  suffering,  you  can  for- 
get it.  You  can  displace  the  pictures 
of  evil  with  others  that  are  fare  and 
beautiful  But  first  of  all  you  must 
forgive  those  who  have  caused  you 
suffering.  You  must  forgive  your- 
self, if  need  be.  and  when  you  have 
done  this,  that  is.  when  you  have 
taken  away,  banished  from  your 
mind  the  sting  of  the  memory,  you 
will  be  able  to  fill  your  mind  with 
happier  thoughts.  You  will  see  your- 
self in  a larger,  better  light,  and  be- 
gin to  realize  the  childishness  of  hold- 
ing a grudge,  or  of  thinking  how 
someone  has  wronged  you.  “But,” 
I hear  you  say,  “how  can  I help  it, 
when  I seem  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  the  time?” 

In  this  way,  dear  reader  you  can 
deliberately  speak  and  sing  words  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  What  for, 
you  ask?  Why,  for  the  very  privi- 
lege of  correction  this  condition.  Is 
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it  not  something  to  be  thankful  for 
that  you  have  the  privilege  of  con- 
quering inharmony;  of  changing  the 
unlovely  into  the  lovely?  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  thank  God  that  He 
has  made  you  able  to  be  master  of 
your  moods  and  feeling? 

I am  sure  that  you  will  think  so 
when  you  have  tried  it. 

There  is  never  a day  but  what 
you  can  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
that  day  has  brought  you.  There  is 
never  an  hour  that  you  cannot  sing 
a praise  song.  This  will  be  the  way 
by  which  you  can  enter  into  a new 
life,  and  become  a new  creature. 
You  will  no  longer  be  lonely  and  mis- 
understood, but  you  will  be  radiant 
and  joyous,  and  angel  of  sunshine  to 
everybody  around  you.  Life  will 
bring  to  yoursef  all  that  means  har- 
mony and  happiness.  Life  will 
mean  love  and  brightness  as  it 
should.  Try  this,  brother,  and  see 
if  you  are  not  blessed. 


Human  Failings  That  Keep  Men  Ont  of 
a Job. 

In  the  American  Magazine  is  an 
interesting  article  by  Hugh  S.  Ful- 
lerton entitled  ‘ Getting  and  Holding 
a Job.”  In  it  we  are  told  about  new 
scientific  methods  used  by  advanced 
concerns  for  determining  the  fitness 
of  propective  employees. 

“The  chief  reasons  workersdonot 
hold  their  jobs,”  says  Mr.  Fullerton, 
“lie  in  lying,  drinking  vicious  habit, 
laziness.  But  two  other  classes  are 
responsible  for  a large  percentage  of 
office  changes.  These  are  the  shifters 
and  the  wanderers. 

“The  shifters  are  the  fellows  wh° 
are  dissatisfied  with  any  job  after 
they  have  held  it  for  a time  and  those 
who  have  not  yet  discovered  their 
proper  places.  These  are  not  wanted 
anywhere. 

“The  wanderers  are  a smaller  class 
of  restless  ones  who  move  from  city 
to  city.  ']  hey  are  tramps  of  business, 
like  the  now  extinct  tramp  painter. 
The  class  is  larger  than  anyone  out- 
side business  would  imagine.  Some 
of  the  cards  on  record  at  some  of 
the  offices  where  the  Employers’ 
Advisoss  idea  obtains  show  that  men 
have  worked  in  Yokohams,  Sydney, 
Singapore,  London,  New  York,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco  and  Chicago  in 
ins  six  years,  and  the  expeat,  glanc- 
ing over  such  a card,  merely  says, 
‘What  is  the  use?  He  will  be  in  Bos- 
ton or  Tierra  del  Fuego  next  year.’  ” 


The  illustration  with  solves  one  dif- 
ficulty by  raising  another  settles  not- 
ing.— Horace. 
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Hon.  Oliver  Max  Gardner. 


State  Senator  0.  Max  Gardner,  of 
Shelby,  Cleveland  County,  North 
Carolina,  is  one  of  the  state’s  best 
friends.  He  is  a friend  of  the  state 
because  nothing  can  be  proposed  for 
the  advancement  of  the  state’s  best 
interest,  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
for  the  curing  of  ills  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  educational  forces  that 
does  not  win,  at  once,  his  able  and 
enthusiastic  support. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
native  of  Cleveland  county,  the  son 
of  Dr.  0.  P.  and  Margaret  Gardner. 
He  dates  his  first  appearence  in  the 
affairs  of  his  neighborhood  from 
March  22,  1882,  and  since  that  good 
day  his  presence  has  been  felt,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  his  physical  and 
mental  make-up  that  tolerates  a neg- 
ative attitude,  but  is  a force  that 
is  always  active  and  takes  a stand  on 
all  matters  most  positive.  He  is  a B. 
S.  graduate  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
at  Raleigh,  of  which  he  is  a devoted 
trustee.  As  an  athlete,  he  became 
recognized  at  an  early  age.  He  was 
Captain  of  the  football  team  at  the 
A.  & M.  and  afterwards  of  the  team 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
where  he  took  up  his  law  course. 
The  other  side  of  his  life  was  just 
as  enthusiastically  cultivated,  for 
there  went  to  him  during  his  college 
days  two  medals  that  indicate  native 
ability  and  no  little  culture,  these 
being  the  debater’s  medal  and  the 
orator’s  medal.  Following  his  grad- 
uation, Mr.  Gardner  for  two  years 
was  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  the 
A.  & M.  College. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  a member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  1911  ard  1915,  of  the  latter 
he  was  President-Protem,  having 
been  nominated  in  caucus  by  unani- 
mous vote.  During  the  session  it 
fell  to  him  to  often  preside.  He  did 
it  smoothly,  firmly,  with  eminent 
fairness  and  fine  dispatch. 

Senator  Gardner  is  a lawyer;  and 
in  this  honored  profession  he  has 
risen  to  that  stage  where  he  is  re- 
garded one  of  the  state’s  most  suc- 
cessful practioners.  But  his  devo- 
tion to  the  law  does  not  shut  him 
out  from  taking  a lively  interest  in 
other  matters,  which  are  laudable 
and  which  appeal  to  all  men  with 
good,  rich  red  blood.  Since  arriv- 
ing at  manhood,  Mr.  Gardner  has 
all  the  time  taken  a deep  interest 
in  political  matters,  and  has  always 
been  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the 
Democratic  party,  being  at  this 


time  a member  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee. 

No  man  has  risen  more  rapidly, 
politically,  in  North  Carolina.  His 
genial  disposition,  his  open,  frank 
dealings  with  all  men,  his  strong 
friendship,  his  attractive  personality 
and  his  marked  ability  draw  men  to 
him,  and  carry  him  gracefully  into 
new-made  acquaintances.  Just  re- 
cently, without  opposition,  he  was 
declared  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  position  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Not  having  the  data  at  hand  to 
guarantee  a certainty,  so  far  as  the 
list  extends,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
during  the  past  fifty  years  he  is  the 
the  youngest  man  to  be  honored  by 
the  people  of  the  state  in  being 
named  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  day  before  last  Thanksgiving 
Day,  while  enroute  to  Richmond 
where  he  started  to  witness  the 
annual  Virginia-Carolina  Football 
game,  Senator  Gardner  suffered  a 
serious  and  almost  fatal  injury  in  a 
collision  that  occured  between  two 
trains  at  Salisbury.  For  quite  a 
while  his  life  hung  by  a slender 
thread.  His  strong  physique,  his 
great  nerve,  aided  by  skilled  and 
brilliant  surgical  attendance,  con- 
tributed to  his  recovery,  to  the  great 
rejoicing  of  thousands  throughout 
the  state  who  bad  learned  to  love 
him,  and  other  thousands  who  ap- 
plaud a brave  and  determined  fight- 
er. Senator  Gardner,  while  he  has 
not  yet  regained  all  his  strength 
from  the  long  and  debilitating  suf- 
fering through  which  his  serious 
injuries  forced  him,  is  practically  at 
himself  again,  has  thrown  away  his 
crutches,  looks  bright  out  of  the  eye-, 
has  regained  his  fine,  young  spirit, 
walks  erect,  is  full  of  hope  and  good 
cheer — again  every  inch  a man. 

The  very  best  act  of  his  life  was 
when  he  won  and  married,  Nov.  6, 
1908,  Miss  Fay  Lamar  Webb,  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  James  L.  Webb.  This 
union  has  been  blessed  by  three  child- 
ren. 

The  future  seems  bright  with 
promises  for  this  brilliant  young 
North  Carolinian,  whom  thousand 
just  call  “Max”  (and  you  know  who 
is  meant);  a very  find  representative 
of  the  many  very  fine  people  of  a 
very  wonderful  county- --Cleveland. 

Years  come  to  us  in  days,  and  the 
day’s  burden  is  always  bearable. 

— Garrett. 


Social  Hunger. 

A Chicago  paper  has  coined  or 
found  the  happily  descriptive  phrase, 
“the socially  hungry.”  It  does  not 
refer,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  the 
“climbers,”— socially  ambitious  peo- 
ple who  are  always  seeking  the  soci- 
ety of  those  richer  or  more  promi- 
nent than  themselves, ---but  persons 
who,  in  the  daily  relations  of  life, 
long  for  more  courtesy  than  they 
usually  receive,  and  for  “the  touch 
of  a frendly  hand.” 

Civilization  has  taught  mankind  a 
universal  pity  for  hunger.  Even  the 
most  methodical  member  of  the 
scientifically  conducted  charitable  or- 
ganization will  take  real  money  out 
of  his  pocket  and  give  it  to  a man 
whom  he  knows  to  be  hungry.  We 
have  not  yet  leaned  that  there  is  a 
hunger  of  the  soul  no  less  poingnat 
and  harder  to  satisfy. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  some 
one  say,  “Smith  is  all  right  at  any 
other  time,  but  during  business  hours 
he’s  a shark.”  Smith  may  not  know 
the  estimimationin  which  he  is  held. 
Very  likelv  if  hedid  he  would  feel 
complimented.  He  does  not  under- 
stand that  the  brusqueness  of  man- 
ner which  his  concentration  breeds 
may  have  sent  some  one  away  hun- 
gry- 

A prominent  business  man  was  ac- 
costed on  the  street  by  a boy  who 
wanted  to  know  where  the  public 
library  was.  The  man  went  a little 
out  of  his  way  to  show  him,  and  as 
they  walked,  drew  the  boy  out  in  con- 
versation. He  found  that  he  want- 
ed a book  on  electricity,  went  with 
him  to  the  library,  and  saw  that  he 
got  it.  The  little  act  of  courteys 
proved  to  be  the  means  of  starting 
the  boy  on  a road  that  led  him  away 
from  the  street  corner  and  “gang” 
and  finally  landed  him  in  a good  tech- 
nical school. 

The  busy  life  of  the  city  is  full  of 
such  opportunities, and  probably  rich- 
er than  is  generally  known  in  just 
such  incidents;  but  the  supply  never 
outruns  the  demand.  The  social  hun- 
ger is  only  a longing  for  a recogni- 
tion of  the  personality;  an  admission 
of  the  claim  which  the  humblest  has 
upon  the  most  exalted;  a desire  which 
finds  its  best  answer  in  the  com- 
mand, “And  whosoever  shall  compel 
thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him 
twain.” — Ex. 

“Give  three  reasons  for  saying  the 
earth  is  round,”  confronted  Sandy 
in  an  examination  paper. 

“My  teacher  says  it’s  round,  and 
the  book  says  it’s  round,  and  a man 
told  me  it  was  round.” 
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The  Successful  Minister 

BY  WILLIAM  RUSSELL  OWEN. 


The  pursuit  of  success  is  like  the 
pursuit  of  the  end  of  the  distant 
rainbow,  an  endless  quest  that  never 
finds  its  goal.  Of  course  we  were 
taught  when  we  were  children  that 
if  a man  in  this  life  attained  to  a 
modicum  of  fame,  a fair  fortune  and 
a hint  at  newspaper  notoriety,  such 
a man  had  been  successful.  So  we 
have  had  our  tired  minds  harrowed 
and  our  own  wan  spirits  distraught 
by  the  search  after  success.  Has 
not  much  of  our  personal  thinking 
and  planning  been  just  a joining  of 
the  chase  for  the  quarry  of  success? 
We  are  jaded  today  from  much  fol' 
lowing  the  trail.  We  are  panting  on 
the  dusty  highway,  and  the  scent, 
now  fresh,  now  cold,  challenges  us 
to  pursue  ever,  though  fainting. 
Hopeless  we  rest,  lured  on  by  the 
chance  of  victory.  Other  fellow- 
huntsmen  have  won  the  chase,  we 
are  quite  sure,  and  so  the  bedrag- 
gled body  and  the  fagged  brain  still 
are  hunting  for  means  to  become 
successful  in  our  life’s  calling. 

WHAT  IS  REAL  SUCCESS  IN  THE  MIN- 
ISTRY. 

I venture  to  suggest  that  we 
change  the  future  from  that  of  a 
hound  pursuing  his  quarry  to  that 
of  the  game  pursuing  the  hound. 
Real  success  ever  seeks  for  the  suc- 
cessful man.  For  one  to  have  suc- 
ceeded does  not  mean,  as  is  the 
world’s  account,  that  he  has  reached 
some  goal  or  some  ambition  in  life. 
Success  means  that  life,  fame,  hap- 
piness, work,  responsibility,  usable- 
ness, position,  friendship,  opportu- 
nity have  sought  out  that  candidate 
whom  success  wishes  to  honor.  The 
successful  man  is  the  man  who  is 
sought  after  most  by  the  things  that 
make  for  success.  Eternal  qualities, 
abiding  goodness  and  unmistakable 
godliness  seem  always  to  crystalize 
about  a real  man,  in  any  calling  or 
in  any  clime.  The  successful  min- 
ister is  not  only  successful  during 
his  pastorate,  but  there  is  a resi- 
duum to  his  life  when  he  goes  from 
one  church  at  the  behest  of  another. 
There  is  ever  a deposit  of  his  abiding 
qualities  when  he  has  left  one  field 
for  another.  There  is  a “survival 
value”  when  he  has  left  the  hunting 
grounds  where  the  chase  was  hot  to 
live  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
after  the  chase  is  won.  Jess  Willard, 
the  champion  heavyweight  pugilist, 
seems  to  be  an  estimable  citizen  as 


far  as  the  rules  for  decency  apply. 
He  has  won  wealth,  notoriety  and 
distinction  in  his  line.  But  no  one 
could  say  that  he  is  a successful 
man.  His  failure  is  much  like  that 
of  the  man  who  was  condemned  to 
the  hot  flames  of  hell,  but  because 
he  had  once  kicked  a dog  out  of.  the 
mire  ana  thus  done  a good  deed  his 
righteous  foot  was  immune  from  the 
flames.  These  things  of  the  champ- 
ion do  not  affect  a man’s  success.  A 
preacher  may  have  secured  all  of 
the  prominent  pastorates  of  his  day 
and  order,  he  may  have  been  receiv- 
ing the  largest  salary  among  his 
confrers  for  a quarter  of  a century; 
he  may  have  been  showered  with  all 
the  honors  of  universities,  and  may 
have  been  recognized  on  the  floor 
of  conventions  regardless  of  what 
lesser  light  may  have  been  entitled 
to  the  floor.  But  none  of  these 
things  have  made  him  a successful 
minister.  If  he  has  pride  rather 
than  poverty  of  spirit,  if  he  has  gold 
rather  than  goodness,  dignity  rather 
than  deeds,  leadership  without  love, 
and  honors  without  humility,  this 
preacher  has  become  a grinning 
ghastly  dead-head  rather  than  the 
glowing,  virile  human  minister  he 
might  have  been.  If  men  fear  him 
because  he  rules  with  a mace  they 
are  happy  when  his  so-called  success- 
ful pastorate  has  ended,  and  they 
seek  for  a quiet  man  that  cannot  do 
the  work  quite  so  well,  but  whose 
hounds  of  success  are  ever  pursuing, 
though  maybe  never  reaching  their 
goal. 

THE  LORDS  OF  THE  CLOTH. 

The  lords  of  the  cloth  walk  stealth- 
ily at  conventions,  never  thinking 
to  make  a motion,  but  seconding  all 
that  other  men  make,  and  seeking 
to  ride  on  the  trailing  wave  of  a 
“seconder”  to  the  artful  cabals  of  a 
committee  room.  There  they  sit 
about  making  intrigue  to  get  rid  of 
one  pastorate  through  the  plaint  of 
a sick  wife  in  order  to  land  in 
another  pastorate,  all  the  while  ex- 
ploiting their  lordship  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  cloth  rather  than  prac- 
tising the  gentle  art  of  exemplifying 
the  secrets  of  the  triumphant  dis- 
ciple of  the  cross  along  the  high- 
ways of  the  kingdom  of  God— the 
lords  of  the  cloth,  whom  all  of  us 
feign  to  their  faces  to  look  upon  as 
successful  men,  and  whom  we  know 
have  begun  the  endless  rounds  of 


humdrum  pastorates!  The  best  ser- 
vice of  friendship  we  might  show  to 
them  would  be  to  deflate  their  bal- 
loons, or  challenge  them  to  talk  with 
some  wastrel  of  a woman  who  is 
dying  with  a wail  of  hopelessness  in 
her  heart.  Maybe  we  could  serve 
them  best  with  our  friendship  if  we 
took  them  to  a quiet  corner  and  asked 
them  to  tell  us  the  story  of  their 
early  childhood  when  as  lads  they 
had  taught  their  parents  to  read 
and  write.  The  lords  of  the  cloth 
are  more  like  unto  puffer  fish  than 
like  those  who  have  attained  to  suc- 
cess. 

THE  TRUMPETING  PULPITEER. 

The  much  abused  word  pulpiteer 
does  not  mean  a great  master  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  always  used  in  con- 
tempt of  the  flashy  preacher  who 
peddles  his  platform  ability  to  the 
crowds  for  the  cheap  ware  of  popu- 
larity that  they  have  for  sale.  To 
be  sure,  our  worthy  preachers  are 
the  strongest  men  we  have  in  the 
pulpit,  and  they  always  will  be  so. 
Preaching  after  all,  is  the  function 
of  the  preacher.  Every  preacher 
ought  to  want  great  crowds  to  at- 
tend his  preaching,  but  he  is  un- 
worthy of  the  kingdom  if  he  as- 
sumes the  role  of  a demagogic  pul- 
piteer to  get  the  crowds.  I have 
known  men  to  come  to  churches  with 
a brilliant  repertoire  of  sermons  and 
a scintillant  personality.  They  would 
carry  their  churches  by  storm.  They 
They  would  receive  200  to  400 
new  members  in  a single  year. 
I say  I have  known  them.  I know 
them  now,  these  trumpeting  pulpi- 
teers who  gloss  over  the  eyes  of  the 
community  with  the  thin  veneer  of 
superficiality,  and  when  the  right 
call  comes,  off  they  scamper— scam- 
per is  well  chosen,  my  dear  reader 
— to  rehearse  the  same  series  of  ser- 
mons, tell  the  same  “hair  raisers,” 
befuddle  their  folks  in  the  same 
sophorisms,  for  the  next  average 
pastorate  of  two  years  or  so.  Not 
all  short  pastorates  are  to  be  con- 
demned. Many  who  receive  hun- 
dreds annually  are  the  best  sons  of 
the  kingdom,  but  this  is  a story  of 
the  pulpiteer  who  blows  only  his 
own  trumpet.  And  the  pulpiteer  is 
not  the  successful  preacher. 

WHO,  THEN,  WILL  SURVIVE  THE  DOGS 

OF  SUCCESS? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a pure 
heart; 

Who  had  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
falsehood, 

He  shall  receive  a blessing  from  Je- 
hovah 

And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his 
salvation. 

— Watchman-Examiner. 
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THE  RUNAWAY  HOUSE 


The  house  was  moving-;  Jim  Dut- 
ton could  not  doubt  it.  He  had 
known  the  house  to  shake  and  trem- 
ble under  the  fierce  gales  that  some- 
times swept  across  the  lake,  but  now 
it  was  swaying  with  a regular,  rhy- 
thmical motion.  And  outside,  the 
wind  was  howling.  It  was  an  old 
house, — very  small, — hardly  larger 
than  a huge  packing  case,  and  set 
on  broad,  low  runners.  It  was  a 
cross  between  a house  boat  and  an 
ice  yacht;  perhaps,  since  it  lacked 
sail  and  engine,  you  might  call  it 
more  accurately  an  ice-house  boat. 
Within,  it  was  a marvel  of  compact- 
ness; along  one  side  were  two  nar- 
row bunks,  one  above  the  other;  op- 
posite them  was  a hinged  table;  a 
narrow  door  was  at  one  end  and  an  oil 
stove  at  the  other;  boxes  of  provis- 
ions stood  in  the  corners;  a coffee 
pot,  a kettle,  a frying  pan,  and  cups 
hung  from  hooks;  a three-legged 
stool  stood  near  the  stove;  a lan- 
tern hung  from  the  roof;  in  the  wall 
over  the  table  was  a narrow  window. 
Everything  was  almost  within  arm’s 
reach. 

In  the  floor  directly  below  the  lan- 
tern was  a trap  door.  Dutton  had 
built  the  little  hut  for  ice  fishing; 
through  the  trapdoor,  when  it  was 
set  over  a hole  in  the  ice,  he  could 
fish  comfortably,  protected  from 
wind  and  cold.  He  generally  brought 
a companion  with  him,  and  one  or 
the  other  of  them  could  watch  from 
the  window  the  little  flags  that 
marked  their  other  lines.  On  this 
trip  he  had  Jerry  Plummer,  his 
young  neighbor,  with  him. 

The  gale  had  sprung  up  with 
scarcely  a warning  puff.  When  the 
two  weaiy  fishermen  had  climbed 
into  their  bunks  the  night  had  been 
dark  and  still.  So  it  remained  for 
hours — until  after  midnight,  in  fact. 
Then  suddenly  the  wind  came  tear- 
ing fiercely  out  of  the  northwest. 
On  the  hills  the  bare  trees  bent  be- 
fore it;  it  raced  furiously  across  the 
smooth  ice,  and  catching  the  house 
boat  with  a rushing,  seemed  to  lift 
it  an  inch  or  two.  The  wedges  that 
held  the  broad  runners  gave  a little, 
and  the  house  moved  slowly  forward. 
One  runner  rode  obstacle  in  its  path; 
the  other  pushed  its  wedge  aside. 
The  motion  of  the  house  increased 
as  the  wind  gained  in  power;  before 
the  house  lay  a great  stretch  of  ice, 
clear  of  snow. 

Jim  Dutton,  stirring  uneasy  in 
the  lower  bunk,  had  become  vague- 
ly aware  that  something  was  amiss. 
He  had  raised  himself  on  one  elbow 


and  rubbed  his  eyes;  then  he  sat  up. 
He  noticed  the  unusual  rhythmical 
swaying  of  the  house;  and  mingled 
with  howl  of  the  gale  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  timbers,  the  creaking  of 
the  runnel’s  came  to  his  ears.  With 
a bound  he  was  out  of  his  bunk.  He 
peered  through  the  window,  but 
could  see  nothing;  in  the  intense 
darkness  he  could  not  distinguish 
even  the  familiar  contour  of  the 
hills. 

“Jerry!  Wake  up!”  he  cried. 
“The  house  is  running  away!” 

From  the  upper  berth  the  boy 
looked  out  at  the  man  and  asked 
somewhat  unsteadily,  “Jim!  What 
— what’s  the  matter?” 

“Oh,  nothing  much,  Jerry.”  Jim 
tried  to  hide  his  anxiety.  “Little 
puff  of  wind  givin’  us  a ride,  I reck- 
on.” 

The  shriek  of  the  gale  grew  shrill- 
er and  the  pace  of  the  house  quick- 
ened. Jim  opened  the  door  and 
thrust  out  his  head;  at  once  he  drew 
it  in  again  and  closed  the  door  with 
a slam. 

They  were  traveling  a great  deal 
faster  than  he  had  realized;  a leap 
to  the  ice  would  be  a serious  matter 
— as  risky  as  a leap  from  a moving 
train.  Besides,  if  they  jumped  and 
escaped  twisted  ankles  or  broken 
bones,  their  plight  would  still  be 
serious,  for  they  would  be  stranded 
in  mid-lake,  perhaps  miles  from  shore 
or  habitations,  ancl  in  a raging  win- 
ter storm. 

“Guess  I’d  turn  out,  Jerry,  if  I 
were  you,”  Jim  said.  “Get  into 
you  duds— all  of  ’em.  Muffle  up 
pretty  well.” 

The  boy  in  the  upper  bunk  lower- 
ed himself  to  the  floor.  Jim  put  on 
his  own  ulster  and  cap  and  returned 
to  the  window.  He  tried  to  guess 
their  speed,  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  moving,  and  their  pres- 
ent whereabouts.  The  darkness  was 
so  thick,  however  and  the  movement 
of  the  boat  so  erratic,  that  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  guess. 

“Jerry,”  he  said  after  a moment, 
“light  the  lantern.” 

When  the  boy  had  done  so,  Jim 
pulled  out.  a pocket  map  of  the  lake, 
and  studied  it  closely.  “Let’s  see! 
There’s  Pike  Island — we’ve  surely 
missed  it.  And  Loon  Ledges  dodged 
’em,  too.  How  about  the  Three 
Sisters,  on  the  other  side?  Must 
have  passed  ’em  long  ago.  That 
means  we’ve  been  making  a bee  line 
for— for — ” 

A sudden  lurch  almost  upset  Jim, 
but  he  recovered  his  balance.  When 


Jerry  spoke,  the  tremor  was  gone 
out  of  his  voice.  “For  the  Broads, 
you  mean?” 

Jim’s  finger  tapped  the  chart  at  a 
place  where  no  mark  of  either  reef 
or  island  broke  the  expanse  of  lake. 

“Yes,  the  Broads.  We’re  through 
passengers  this  trip,  Jerry.  It’s  my 
notion  we’re  more  than  halfway 
now.” 

The  boys  eyes  opened  wide.  “But 
that  would  be  fairly  flying!” 

“Yes,  but  ice  boats  do  better  than 
a mi'e  a minute.  We’re  not  hitting 
that  clip,  but  we’re  sliding  pretty 
lively.  And  it’s  getting  livelier  and 
livelier — Jimmy!” 

A trick  of  the  wind  or  some  rough- 
ness in  the  ice  had  made  the  house 
slue  violently.  It  swung  [back,  ca- 
reened, shot  off  at  a tangent,  lost 
way  somewhat,  and  then  began  to 
spin  like  a huge,  clumsy  top.  Final- 
ly the  gale  caught  it  again,  and 
drove  it  along  at  a greater  rate  than 
ever.  Jerry  clung  to  the  bunk  for 
support.  Jim  clutched  the  window 
ledge  and  shouted  encouragement. 

“Don’t  worry!  It’s  a tough  little 
house.  No  matter  if  we  do  hit 
something— we  can  stand  a tremend- 
ous bump!” 

“We’re  not  bound  for  the  Broads 
—we’re  there  now!”  Jerry  shouted 
back. 

Jim  nodded.  “I  guess  you’re 
right.  We’re  going  like  a shot  now.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
house  had  gathered  speed.  It  rock- 
ed violently;  the  creak  of  its  speed- 
ing runners  rose  shriller  and  shriller; 
its  timbers  groaned  loudly.  Again 
Jim  shouted  lustily.  “We’re  all 
right!  We’re  all—’’ 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 
Without  the  slightest  warning  the 
runaway  house  drove  into  an  ob- 
struction. The  runners  splintered; 
the  house  pitched  forward,  turned 
over,  and  ground  its  way  over  the 
ice  for  yards,  with  its  lower  side 
shattered  by  the  jagged  rocks  upon 
which  it  had  been  hurled. 

Jerry  crashed  against  what  had 
been  the  roof,  and  fell,  half  stun- 
ned, upon  a heap  of  robes  and  bed- 
ding. His  first  clear  impression  was 
of  some  one  groaning  beside  him. 

“Jim!”  he  cried.  “Are  you— 
much  hurt?” 

“Noth-nothing  to  speak  of,”  Jim 
answered  pluckily.  “Shoulder’s 
sort  of  pipping  up— collar  bone  I 
guess.  You  broke  anything?” 

Jerry  cautiously  felt  his  limbs. 
“Don’t  think  so,”  he  said.  “But— 
but  my  left  foot’s  caught — some- 
thing’s jamming  it.” 

Jim  stirred,  and  barely  repressed 
a cry  of  pain.  Jerry  began  to  tug 
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at  a stout  plank  under  which  his  foot 
was  held. 

“if  I could  only  move  this — ” he 
began. 

“Say,  Jim,  it  seems  to  be  getting 
lighter  in  here.” 

The  shock  of  the  collision  had 
dashed  the  lantern  to  the  floor,  and 
for  a moment  the  interior  of  the  hut 
had  been  dark.  Now,  however,  there 
was  a flickering  glimmer  in  the 
room.  An  acrid  odor  filled  the  air. 

Jim  gritted  his  teeth,  and  with  a 
painful  effort  got  upon  his  feet.  He 
knew  only  too  well  what  the  light 
and  the  smell  meant.  The  oil  stove 
had  doubtless  been  smashed;  the 
kerosene  had  run  out,  and  had  found 
its  way  to  the  dying  flame  in  the 
lantern.  He  must  at  once  free  his 
young  companion  from  the  trap 
that  held  him  fast. 

With  his  one  available  arm,  Jim 
pulled  at  the  plank.  Jerry  helped 
him  as  much  as  he  could,  but  even 
together  they  could  not  move  it. 

Jim  turned,  and  tried  to  put  out 
the  fire,  but  a glance  showed  him 
that  he  would  have  small  chance  of 
success.  The  kerosene,  which  had 
caught  fire,  lay  in  a pool  under  a 
mass  of  wreckage;  through  it  the 
light  gleamed  smokily.  The  fire  was 
following  the  course  down  which  the 
kerosene  had  flowed  and  was  spread- 
ing rapidly. 

As  Jim  tore  at  the  pile  of  wreck- 
age a jet  of  smoke  shot  into  his 
face,  and  forced  him  to  draw  back, 
half  strangled  by  the  fumes. 

He  groped  about  with  his  hand, 
and  his  fingers  closed  over  a wooden 
shaft,  “Keep  up  your  courage, 
Jerry!”  he  shouted.”  “I’ve  stumbl- 
ed on  the  axe!” 

The  boy  was  struggling  in  vain  to 
release  himself.  The  man  turned 
swiftly  and  chopped  at  the  window 
ever  his  head.  Most  of  the  glass 
had  been  shattered  when  the  house 
had  run  on  the  rocks,  but  he  took 
time  to  knock  out  the  wooden  frame, 
he  knew  that  every  extra  square 
inch  of  opening  by  which  the  chok- 
ing smoke  could  escape  was  worth 
while. 

Handicapped  though  he  was  by 
his  injury,  Jim  worked  rapidly,  and 
in  a few  seconds  turned  again  to 
Jerry;  yet  in  those  few  seconds  the 
fire  had  gained  great  headway.  The 
room  was  bright  with  the  light  of 
the  flames,  and  even  through  the 
smoke  Jim  could  see  the  big  drops 
of  sweat  on  Jerry’s  forehead.  But 
the  boy  pluckily  kept  his  head  and 
made  no  outcry.  Jim  was  a skilled 
woodsman.  If  he  had  had  the  use 
of  both  arms,  he  would  have  made 
ghort  work  of  cutting  through  the 


plank;  but  half  disabled  as  he  was, 
he  had  to  work  slowly.  Every  blow 
that  he  made  with  the  axe  racked 
his  injured  shoulder  cruelly,  and  the 
air  he  baeathed  grew  more  and  more 
oppressive.  The  axe  descended;  it 
rose  and  fell  again  and  again;  the 
gash  in  the  plank  deepened:  but  the 
fire  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
the  smoke  became  denser  and  more 
suffocating. 

At  last  he  had  almost  cut  through 
the  plank;  he  dropped  the  axe,  seized 
the  plank  on  one  side  of  the 
cut,  and  straining  every  muscle  to 
its  utmost,  pulled  and  tugged. 
With  a splintering  crack  the  plank 
at  last  gave  way,  and  Jerry,  releas- 
ed from  the  trap,  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  His  muscles  ached;  he  breath- 
ed with  difficulty;  but  he  realized 
that  Jim’s  plight  was  worse  than 
his  own.  The  man  was  reeling 
dizzily.  Jerry  caught  him,  and 
half  led,  half  drew  him  to  the  win- 
dow above  them;  he  threw  his  arms 
about  his  hips  and  raised  him  from 
the  floor.  Jim,  with  a mighty  effort, 
wriggled  through  the  opening.  Then 
he  reached  down  with  his  sound 
hand  and  helped  Jerry  to  struggle 
through  the  window. 

For  a moment  they  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  house,  drawing  in  great 
breaths  of  clean,  clear  air.  The  sight 
of  near  by  hills  cheered  them;  luckily 
they  had  been  wrecked  near  the 
mainlanP,  within  reach  of  houses  and 
shelter. 

After  a moment  Jim  touched 
Jerry’s  arm.  “Come  on!”  he  said 
huskily.  “Fire’ll  be  working  through 
in  another  minute.” 

Together  they  made  their  way  to 
the  shore.  When  they  looked  back 
they  saw  a yellow  tongue  whip 
through  a shattered  corner  of  the 
great  box  and  fanned  by  the  gale, 
burst  into  a roaring  sheet  of  flame. 
— The  Youth’s  Companion. 


The  Smutty  Yarn  Teller. 

Jocularity  is  all  right  when  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  decency,  but 
beyond  that,  deliver  us.  To  some 
an  anecdote  or  joke  is  savorless  un- 
less it  is  spiced  with  obscenity.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  true  of  some,  and 
they  not  a few  who  call  themselves 
Chi istian  gentlemen.  They  seek  out 
the  congenial  hearers,  themselves 
often  members  of  the  church,  and 
relate  things  too  shocking  for  hu- 
man ears  to  hear.  Their  use  of 
terms  is  wretched,  and  yet  they 
guffaw  over  it  as  though  it  was  not 
saturated  with  the  worst  possible. 
As  a boy  in  the  country  I have 
heard  sage  seniors  who  were  ^dea- 


cons relate  things  that  disgusted 
even  a rustic  lad.  They  would  quote 
the  obscenity  and  profanity  of  oth- 
ers, and  after  it  was  told  they  would 
bray  over  it  like  mules.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  a man’s  heart  is  just  that 
which  it  should  be  who  could  relish 
for  a moment  thoughts  and  language 
so  putrid.  If  from  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  one  speaks,  what  about 
the  abundance  of  the  foulness  which 
his  words  convey? 

Say  what  one  may,  his  language 
is  an  index  of  his  character.  As  he 
thinks  he  speaks,  and  one  is  that 
which  his  thought  is.  He  cannot 
foster  corrupt  thoughts  and  be  a 
pure  man.  Nor  can  this  be  dismis- 
sed by  being  dubbed  moralizing.  It 
is  life  itself.  Unless  the  Heart  is 
diligently  cared  for,  the  issue  will 
be  corrupt.  This  is  not  a palatable 
subject,  but  it  is  a practical  one. 
Anything  is  practical  that  relates  to 
character  and  influence,  and  to  these 
his  wanton  use  of  impure  chat  cer- 
tainly relates  itself. 

I have  no  patience  with  one  who 
cannot  laugh.  If  one  would  keep 
the  wrinkles  out  of  his  face  he  must 
keep  sunshine  in  his  heart.  The 
world  is  full  of  innocent  merriment, 
but  need  not  be  a social  scavenger, 
and  some  seem  to  think  that  this  is 
their  peculiar  function.  They  find 
nothing  in  innocent  jocularity  to 
gratify  their  miserable  taste.  They 
rarely  enjoy  that  which  the  decent 
relish — they  want  something  strong- 
er. I recall  man  after  man,  as 
doubtless  others  do,  who  retailed 
filth  without  limit  and  who  would 
gather  a circle  of  youth  about  them 
while  they  would  dispense  it. 

To  be  perfectly  plain  about  it,  the 
whole  thing  is  wicked.  It  springs 
from  a polluted  source.  To  hear 
one  who  fribbles  and  dawdles  in 
rank  obscenity  is  to  hear  one  who 
cherishes  that  which  is  not  clean 
within  his  bosom.  It  may  have  a 
certain  aspect  about  it  that  makes 
it  ridiculous  and  laughable,  but  if  it 
has  to  be  smeared  with  foulness  in 
its  relation,  better  far  put  it  from 
one. 

The  story  is  told  of  Bunyan — in- 
deed he  himself  tells  it — that  he  was 
standing  in  a street  of  Elstow  re- 
lating something  vile  to  a crowd, 
when  an  old  spinster  made  her  way 
to  his  face  and  said:  “You  have  the 
foulest  lips  I ever  heard  speak.” 
Bunyan  says  that  that  ended  it,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  was 
so  smitten  by  the  rough  but  timely 
rebuke  that  it  was  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  led  him  to  a higher  life. 
{3o  may  it  be  with  others.— Uneeda 
Hunch  in  Baptist  World, 
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A Wee  Bit  O’  Girl’s  Philosophy 

By  Harriot  Russel,  in  Houston,  Texas,  Post. 


A little  blue-eyed  7-year-old 
was  having  rather  a difficult 
time  with  some  food  on  her 
plate  and  her  solicitous  aunt 
asked  the  wee  girl  if  she  would- 
n’t let  her  cut  it  up  for  her. 

“No,  thank  you,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a determined  little 
line  wrinkling  her  tiny  pink 
nose,  “I’ll  have  to  do  it  some 
time  and  I might  as  well  learn 
now,”  and  she  cheerfully  went 
on  with  what  she  was  trying  to 
do.  And,  after  a few  minutes, 
she  had  done  it — not  so  deftly, 
perhaps,  or  so  quickly  as  she 
will  later  on,  but  she  had  done 
it. 

And  just  that  one  little  inci- 
dent is  a keynote  to  that  little 
girl’s  character — whatever  she 
knows  she  must  learn  to  do  she 
goes  secriously  about  doing 
without  wasting  either  time  or 
words  and  whatever  she  does  is 
done  creditably  for  so  small 
and  young  a person. 

And  because  she  has  this  very 
splendid  quality  of  doing  what 
she  knows  she  must  do  with- 


out any  foolish  dilly-dallying 
she  is  going  to  develop  into  the 
type  of  woman  who  will  accom- 
plish many  creditable  things  as 
she  journeys  through  life. 

It  is  a splendid  quality  to 
have,  I think,  and  many  of  us 
would  do  well  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  this  bit  of  a girl 
with  the  firm  determination  to 
do  what  she  knows  she  must  do, 
at  the  right  time,  and  cheerful- 
ly. 

So  many  of  us  waste  precious 
minutes  in  rebellion,  in  useless 
argument,  in  silly  procrastina- 
tion, when  we  should  so  right 
to  work  to  do  or  to  learn  the 
thing  which  we  know  sooner  or 
later  we  must  do  or  learn. 

She  has  grasped  a worth 
while  bit  of  philosophy  at  a very 
tender  age,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  possessions  she 
could  possibly  have,  for  it  will 
prove  so  helpful  in  all  ways 
and  all  the  days  that  that  her 
young  feet  will  travel  through 
childhood-land  far,  far  into 
grownup-land. 


Listen  to  the  Mocking-Bird. 

Not  only  in  the  American  south- 
land, where  the  bird  seems  to  sing 
at  its  best,  but  as  far  north  as  Ohio, 
where  bird-lovers  have  been  doing 
so  much  to  encourage  the  wild  birds, 
a species  for  long  almost  extermi- 
nated is  now  returning.  People  are 
stopping  in  their  tracks  in  wood  and 
field  and  calling  to  one  another, 
“Listen  to  the  mocking-bird!”  In 
the  words  of  the  old  familiar  song, 
the  mocking-bird  is  indeed  singing 
“all  the  day.” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  birds, 
the  mocking-bird  belongs  to  the 
great  thrush  family  and  is  first 
cousin  to  the  American  robin. 

According  to  authorities  on  bird 
lore,  the  typical  mocking-bird  is  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  brownish-ash 
above  and  brownish-white  beneath. 
It  is  considerably  larger  than  its  one 
rival,  the  nightingale,  but  its  colors 
are  equally  modest.  It  is  a migra- 
tory bird  and  usually  begins  to  build 


its  nest  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  is  very  abundant,  early  in 
April;  while  in  the  Middle  States, 
beyond  which  it  seldom  goes,  it  waits 
for  this  task  until  May  or  even  June. 
The  nest  is  built  .of  sticks,  intermix- 
ed with  straw,  hay  and  fine  roots 
and  is  often  lined  with  such  roots 
or  wool.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number. 

The  great  Wilson  has  penned  per- 
haps what  is  the  best  description  of 
the  mocking-bird  to  be  found  any- 
where. He  says:  “The  ease,  ele- 
gance and  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, the  animation  of  his  and  the 
intelligence  he  displays  in  listening 
and  laying  up  lessons  from  almost 
every  species  of  the  feathered  cre- 
ation within  his  hearing,  are  really 
surprising  and  mark  the  pecularity 
of  his  genius.  To  these  qualities 
we  may  add  that  of  a voice  full 
strong  and  musical  and  capable  of 
almost  every  modulation,  from  the 
clear,  mellow  tones  of  the  wood- 
thrush  to  the  savage  scream  of  the 
American  eagle. 


“In  measure  and  accent  he  faith- 
fully follows  his  originals.  In  force 
and  sweetness  of  expression  he 
greatly  improves  on  them.  In  his 
native  groves,  mounted  on  the  top 
of  a tall  bush  or  half-grown  tree,  in 
the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while 
the  woods  are  already  vocal  with 
the  multitude  of  warblers  his  ad- 
mirable song  rises  prominent  over 
every  competitor.  The  ear  can  lis- 
ten to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that 
of  all  the  others  seems  a mere  ac- 
companiment. Neither  is  this  strain 
altogether  imitative.  His  own  na- 
tive notes,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guishable by  such  as  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  those  of  our  various 
songbirds,  are  bold  and  full  and 
varied,  seemingly  beyond  fall  limits. 
They  consist  ot  short  expressions  of 
two,  three,  or  at  most,  five  or  six 
syllables,  generally  interspersed  with 
imitations,  and  all  of  them  uttered 
with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity, 
and  continued,  with  undiminished 
ardor,  for  half  an  hour  at  a time. 
His  expanded  wings  and  tail  glisten- 
ing white,  and  the  buoyant  gayety 
of  his  action  arresting  the  eye  as  his 
song  most  irresistibly  does  the  ear, 
he  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic 
ecstasy;  he  mounts  and  descends  as 
his  song  swells  or  dies  away,  and, 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Bartram,  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  he  bounds 
aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow, 
as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very 
soul  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain. 

“While  thus  exerting  himself,  a 
by-stander  destitute  of  sight,  would 
suppose  the  whole  feathered  tribe 
had  assembled  together  on  a trial  of 
skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his 
utmost  effort,  so  perfect  are  his 
imitations. 

“He  many  times  deceives  the 
sportsman  and  sends  him  in  search 
of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not  within 
miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he 
exactly  imitates;  even  birds  them- 
selves are  frequently  imposed  on  by 
this  admirable  mimic  and  are  de- 
coyed by  the  fancied  calls  of  their 
mates  or  dive  with  precipitation  into 
the  thicket  at,  the  scream  of  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  sparrow- 
hawk.” 


All  powerful  money  gives  birth 
and  beauty.— Horace. 


Thus  grief  still  treads  upon  the 
heels  of  pleasure.— Congreve. 


Yield  not  to  misfortunes,  but  ad- 
vance all  the  more  boldly  against 
them.— Virgil. 
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There  is  no  picture  which  touches 
the  hearts  of  men  more  closely  or  ten- 
derly than  the  figure  of  the  tired 
man  or  woman  going  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  The  fierce  heat  of 
the  sun  has  passed,  the  intense  high 
light  of  midday  has  softened  into  a 
restful  glow,  the  strain  of  effort  is 
over  and  the  passion  of  work  has 
given  place  to  the  peace  of  deserted 
fields  and  streets.  It  is  a normal  in- 
stinct which  sent  the  worker  forth, 
eager  and  alert  in  the  morning;  it  is 
the  responce  to  a deep  craving 
which  sends  him  home  at  nightfall. 
The  reward  of  labor  is  the  rest 
which  it  achieves,  and  the  joy  of  rest 
is  the  sense  that  it  has  been  earned. 

The  alternation  of  day  and  night 
is  a symbol  of  the  order  of  life  in 
which  work  and  rest  succeed  one 
another  in  a beautiful  and  healthgiv- 
ing rhythm.  The  worker  goes  out 
of  himself  when  he  takes  up  his  tools; 
he  returns  to  himself  when  he  lays 
them  down  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
He  pours  out  his  vitality  as  the  wa- 
ter pours  out  of  a hidden  spring;  if 
he  is  a real  worker  and  not  a mere 
drudge,  he  gives  himself  in  the  toils 
of  his  hands  and  his  brains,  and  when 
night  falls  his  weariness  is  not  mere 
fatigue  of  body,  it  is  depletion  of 
vitality.  Before  he  can  give  him- 
self again  he  must  find  himself;  and 
when  one  goes  home  he  finds  himself. 

To  a vast  multitude  of  men  the 
thought  of  going  home  makes  the 
heaviest  burden  bearable,  the  most 
crushing  responsibilities  a sour  to 
effort,  the  most  complete  surrender 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  not  a sacrifice, 
but  a price  gladly  paid  for  happiness 
which  is  beyond  price.  The  strain 
of  the  day  is  forgotten  at  the  doors 
which  open  into  peace  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding, the  pressure  of  hours 
and  tasks  is  relaxed  by  the  sound  of 
a voice  which  is  musical  with  love 
and  faith  and  peace.  In  such  a home- 
coming there  is  not  only  the  supreme 
reward  for  the  work  of  the  day  that 
is  ended;  there  is  also  the  renewal 
of  strength  and  courage  for  the  day 
that  is  to  bring  new  strife  and  toil. 

The  joy  of  going  home  is  not  in 
the  ease  and  comfort  that  are  wait- 
ing there;  it  is  in  the  peace  that 
flows  from  love,  the  stillness  that 
follows  in  the  tumult  of  the  storm, 
the  clear  atmosphere  in  which  the 
dust  of  the  highway  is  laid  and  the 
worker  sees  again  the  end  for  which 
he  is  striving;  in  the  Quietness  of 


such  a home  the  toil  of  life  is  not 
only  sweetened  but  its  spiritual 
meaning  shines  clear  after  the  con- 
fusion of  details  has  vanished.  Un- 
der the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
the  strongest  man  sometimes  won- 
ders if  life  means  anything  but  pro- 
longed strain  of  muscle  and  brain;  in 
the  stillness  of  the  home  its  blurred 
ends,  its  ultimate  achievements, 
shine  like  the  stars  above  the  high- 
way when  the  dust  has  been  laid. 

The  home  is  not  primarily  a place 
for  life;  work  lies  below  and  beyond 
it,  but  the  companionship  which 
transforms  a house  into  a home  is  a 
sharing  of  the  reward  of  work, 
freedom,  repose,  refreshment,  vision. 
There  are  houses  full  of  conveniences 
and  luxuries  in  which  no  one  is  at 
home;  the  men  and  women  who  live 
in  them  are  homeless.  To  such  men 
and  women  as  to  the  men  and  women 
to  whom  marriage  is  more  social 
contract  and  the  family  a mere  social 
arrangement,  there  is  no  going 
home,  no  refuge  for  the  spirit,  no 
place  of  understanding  and  vision. 
There  is  no  more  pathetic  figures 
in  the  world  of  to-day  than  these 
homeless  men  and  women;  restless, 
discontented,  and  unhappy,  and 
utterly  blind  to  the  tragedy  of  a 
life  in  which  there  is  no  going 
home. — The  Outlook. 


The  Metropolis  of  the  World. 

New  York  has  now  attained  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  With  a popula- 
tion of  about  five  and  a half  million 
it  is  several  hundred  thousand  larger 
than  London,  and  has  about  the, 
same  population  as  the  nation  of  Swe- 
den. It  is  half  a million  ahead  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  twice  as  populous  as  Den- 
mark. Manhattan  Island  has  about 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  as 
Switzerland,  or  Norway.  According 
to  World’s  Work,  New  York  city 
has  about  as  many  telephones  as 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  more  than  all  of  these  six 
nations:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium. 
Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Hol- 
land. New  York  has  more  Irish  than 
any  city  in  Ireland,  more  Jews  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  more 
Germans  than  any  city  except  Berlin, 
and  more  Italians  than  any  city  ex- 
ceptNaples.  Manhattan  Island,  which 
was  formerly  the  whole  of  New  York 
city, is  now  given  up  almost  wholly  to 
business,  tenements  and  apartments. 


Every  fourth  person  living  on  Man- 
hatta  Island  is  a Jew,  and  one  in 
every  five  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  New  York  subways  and  tunnels 
and  the  water  system  of  the  city  each 
represent  a greater  money  cost  than 
the  Panama  Canal.  New  York  is  not 
only  the  largest  city,  but  contains  the 
greatest  art  museum,  and  the  two 
grandest  cathedrals  in  America,  St. 
Patrick’s,  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  Saint 
John  the  Divine  on  Saint  Nicholas 
Heights,  still  unfinished.  As  illustrat- 
ing the  changing  currents  of  com- 
merce and  population  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  in  1800  Philadel- 
phia was  larger  than  New  York,  and 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  was  the  eighth 
city  in  the  United  States  in  size,  and 
the  first  in  shipping,  The  war  of 
1812  and  the  embargo  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  New  England,  trans- 
ferred the  tides  of  trade  to  New 
York,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  present  surpremacy. — Exchange. 


Tha  Poem  in  Prose. 

I have  lived  a long  time  in  this 
valley  of  tears,  and  my  head  has  been 
whitened  by  hurrying  years;  I’ve 
sized  up  the  world  as  I toddled  along. 
I’ve  sampled  the  right  and  I’ve  sam- 
pled the  wrong;  I have  herded  with 
goats  and  I’ve  frolicked  with  sheep, 
I have  learned  how  to  laugh,  and  I’ve 
learned  how  to  weep;  I have  loafed,  I 
have  dreamed,  I have  whacked  up 
some  wood,  and  I’m  sure  of  this  fact, 
that  it  pays  to  be  good.  When’er  I 
do  wrong  with  malicious  intent,  then 
I feel  for  awhile  like  a counterfeit 
cent;  I would  swap  myself  off  for  a 
watch  made  of  brass,  I haven’t  the 
courage  to  look  in  the  glass.  But 
when  I do  right,  then  how  chesty  I 
feel!  I feel  that  a feather  is  placed 
in  my  hood,  and  I guess  1 am  right 
for,  it  pays  to  be  good.  Oh,  what 
are  the  things  of  particular  worth? 
And  what  are  the  prizes  we  gain  up- 
on earth?  They  are  not  the  gems 
that  go  clicktyclank,  they  are  not  the 
bundles  we  have  in  the  bank.  Re- 
spect of  our  neighbors,  the  love  of 
our  freinds,  some  credit  up  there 
where  the  firmament  blends—  these 
things  are  the  guerden  for  which  we 
should  strive,  they  give  us  an  object 
in  being  alive.  And  you’ll  never 
gain  them,  as  gain  them  you  should, 
unless  you  believe  that  it  pays  to  be 
good.  —Walt  Mason. 


All  sin  poisons  the  common  waters. 
Every  form  of  sin  befouls  the  com- 
mon air.  Everybody's  soul  breathes 
more  heavily  because  somebody  else 
has  been  disloyal  to  God. 

— J.  H.  Jowett. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Every  one  at  the  Training-  School 
has  been  vaccinated  for  Typhoid  Fe- 
ver. The  officers  as  well  as  the  boys 
are  taking  the  treatments.  We  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  maximum  that 
“an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a pound  of  cure”. 

Services  are  held  nere  in  our 
Chapel  every  Sunday  evening  at  3:00 
o’clock  by  the  pastors  of  the  church- 
es in  Concord.  Our  last  service  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Bennette, 
of  Gills  Baptist  Church.  His  topic 
was:  “The  Prodigal  Son”. 

Ten  of  our  boys  have  been  promo- 
ted from  the  Primary  Room  (meant 
in  our  School  Department)  to  the  Ac- 
ademic Department.  We  now  have 
47  boys  in  eash  section;  17  in  the  Pri- 
mary Room  and  30  in  the  Academic 
Department  in  each  section. 

Our  shop-boys  have  just  finished  a 
nice  oak  desk  for  the  Concord  Nation- 
al Bank.  Much  good  work  is  being 
done  by  our  shop  boys  this  year; 


several  cedar-chests,  some  walnut- 
chests;  two  or  three  tables  and  the 
desk  being  put  out  by  them.  Their 
work  is  a pride  ofthe  Institution. 

The  work  on  the  Fourth  Cottage 
has  come  to  a stand  still  because  of 
the  lack  of  brick  to  continue  the  work 
with.  On  one  side  the  wall  has  been 
reared  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  first  floor  over  the  base- 
ment. We  hope  to  resume  work  in  a 
few  days,  when  er  ough  brick  has  been 
hauled  to  allow  the  brick  masons  to 
work,  unhampered  by  the  lack  of 
brick. 

If  it  is  true  that  “snakes  kill  rats”, 
we  need  not  fear  of  being  bothered 
with  rats  in  our  barn.  One  of  our 
barn-boys,  John  Biggerstaff,  caught 
two  pretty  King  Snakes,  about  four 
feet  long,  and  placed  them  in  the  hav 
loft.  One  of  them  escaped  and 
crawled  under  a board  back  of  the 
barn,  but  he  was  promptly  returned 
to  his  post  of  duty  where  he  had  done 
such  good  work  of  clearing  our  barn 
loft  of  its  vermin. 

We  have  a few  new  boys  here  now. 
They  are:  William  Powell,  of  Mor- 
ganton; Brady  Barrett,  of  Gastonia; 
Walter  Liverette,  of  Salisbury; 
George  Bumgarner,  of  Jefferson; 
and  Jesse  Beasley,  of  Spray.  We 
now  have  94  boys  on  our  Roster. 
They  are  divided  as  follows:  First 
(or  King’s  Daughter’s)  Cottage,  31; 
Second  Cottage,  31;  Third  Cottage, 
32.  The  School  has  four  more  boys 
than  should  be  placed  in  three  cot- 
tages, as  only  30  boys  are  supposed 
to  be  placed  in  each  cottage. 

Another  important  out-put  here  is 
a little  paper  called  “the  night- 
mare.” Its  editor  is  John  William 
Sanderford,  who  assisted  by  the  oth- 
er boys  of  the  Institution,  who  write 
short  stories,  poems,  etc.  It  has  no 
settled  time  for  publication,  only  be- 
ing printed  when  there  is  a lull  in 
the  regular  routine  of  the  printing 
office.  In  the  language  of  the  edi- 
tor, it  is  entered  at  the  Training 
School  as  first  class  dope.  It  has  a 
special  department  in  which  every 
joke,  that  has  been  gotten  off  on  one 
of  our  boys,  is  printed.  It  is  a source 
of  great  amusement  to  our  boys,  who 
always  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life 
and  are  always  ready  to  laugh  at  a 
joke — let  it  be  at  their  own  expense 
or  someone  else’s. 


Three  boys  that  have  gone  home. 

On  the  10th  of  April  two  of  our 
boys— Amos  Willis  and  Howard  Mc- 
Cormick were  given  honorable  dis- 
charges from  this  Institution. 


Amos  Willis,  or  “Dipp”  as  he  was 
known  among  the  boys,  has  made  a 
very  fine  record  at  this  school.  He 
was  foremost  in  all  sports,  taking  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  nation- 
al sport  baseball,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent guard  on  his  cottage  football 
squad.  His  friends  were  numerous 
both  among  the  officers  and  the  boys. 
His  home  is  in  Lexington,  N.  C.,  and 
he  was  followed  home  by  the  good 
wishes  of  every  individual  at  the 
school. 

Howard  McCormick,  known  as 
“Spider”,  is  missed  by  the  boys,  in 
the  cottage  as  well  as  on  the  play- 
ground. He  stayed  here  several 
years  and  made  quite  a record  as  a 
good  worker  and  as  a good  scholar- 
in  school.  His  home  is  in  Winston, 
N.  C.,  and  every  one  wishes  him 
good  luck  and  much  success  in  his 
future  life. 

The  27th  also  had  an  event  of 
the  same  kind  to  mark  its  date  on 
our  roster.  James  Swaney  was 
given  an  honorable  dismissal  from 
this  institution.  Swaney  was  a fine 
boy  and  his  friends  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  names  on  the  school’s 
roster.  He  was  second  baseman  on 
our  baseball  team  and  we  find  it 
hard  to  fill  his  place.  His  absence 
is  a loss  to  the  team  as  his  jolly  spir- 
it helped  the  team  as  well  as  his 
many  fine  plays  around  his  base. 
He  spent  twenty  months  here  and 
made  rapid  advancements  in  the 
school  room  and  made  a mark  as  an 
excellent  declaimer.  He  carried  the 
good  wishes  of  all  with  him  and  we 
believe  he  will  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  sometimes  in  the  future. 

Baseball. 

Here — as  is  the  case  most  every- 
where now-a-days — baseball  is  the 
rage.  We  have  a cracker-jack  nine 
here  that  has  to  be  showed— in  plain 
words  “they  are  from  Missouri.” 
So  far  only  one  game  can  be  count- 
ed against  us,  and  then  the  opposing 
team  barely  got  through  with  nine 
innings. 

The  first  game  was  played  with 
Gibson  Mill.  This  game  was  loosely 
played,  although  the  visitors  being- 
unable  to  check  our  base-runners  un- 
til we  had  scored  18  runs.  They  se- 
cured only  3 runs;  at  first  it  looked 
as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a complete 
shut-out  for  the  visitors. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  one  good 
licking,  they  bounced  back  out  here 
the  next  Saturday,  April  16,  and  let 
it  be  known  to  everyone  that  we 
were  “in  for  a good  licking.’’  Well, 
the  licking  fell  upon  the  self-styled 
“lickers”,  and  they  went  back  a wis- 
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er  bunch  than  they  came,  leaving 
behind  them  a score  of  9 to  5. 

The  following  Saturday,  April  23, 
we  played  a six-inning  game  with 
Young-Hartsell.  They  were  easy  and 
our  pitcher  let  them  down  with  the 
score  standing  11  to  2 in  our  favor. 

Our  next  game  was  played  with 
White  Hall  School.  The  visitors 
were  not  organized  and  so  that  took 
the  edge  off  the  victory.  The  score 
was  12  to  1.  Everybcdy  expected 
us  to  beat  them  and  we  came  up  to 
their  expectations  without  a blemish. 

This  game  was  followed  by  a com- 
plete victory  over  Cabarrus  Mill. 
They  came,  but  boasting  and  telling 
everyone  that  we  had  struck  a knot, 
and  when  the  game  ended  they  found 
that  our  knot  was  the  harder  of  the 
two.  The  score  being  25  to  8 in  the 
Training  School’s  favor. 

May  13  found  the  Gibson  Mill  team 
about  healed  from  the  effects  of  her 
last  two  games  so  ih.y  sent  out  a 
strong  team  to  retrieve  the  defeats 
we  had  put  in  their  year's  record. 
The  eighth  inning  found  us  staring 
defeat  straight  in  the  face — score  6 
to  2 -and  with  the  old  determination 
that  had  so  often  snatched  a victory 
from  what  looked  to  be  a disastrous 
defeat,  our  players  played  in  earnest. 
Never  was  a bat  swung  at  a ball 
with  more  force  on  our  grounds  than 
was  swung  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  inning  of  this  game.  But  for 
the  timely  catches  of  the  opposing 
fielders  we  surely  would  have  tied 
the  score  if  nothing  more.  The 
game  closed  with  a narrow  margin 
—the  visitors  barely  escaping  with 
the  larger  score,  which  was  6 to  5. 

Our  next  game  was  hardly  worth 
recording.  They  came  out  shouting 
and  went  back  a sadder  set  of  “use- 
to-be”  ball  players  than  had  yet  met 
our  nine  on  the  diamond.  This  team 
was  known  as  the  Brown’s  Mill  team 
and  we  surely  did  them  up  brown. 
When  the  umpire  called  the  game 
we  had  18  runs  made  up  against 
their  great,  round  0.  And  it  was 
our  second  nine  that  did  it,  too! 

The  editor  of  the  “Nightmare”, 
which  is  a little  paper  printed  here 
by  two  boys,  gives  standing  in  per 
centage  and  also  that  of  the  other 
teams  that  have  met  here  with  us: 


WON. 

LOST. 

PC. 

J.  T.  S.  

7 

1 

.858 

Gibson  Mill 

1 

2 

.334 

Cabarrus  Mill 

0 

1 

.000 

White  Hall 

0 

1 

.000 

Young-Hartsell  Mill 

0 

1 

.000 

Brown’s  Mill 

0 

1 

.000 

Roberta  Mill 

0 

1 

.000 

OUR  FIRST  NINE  IS: 
Mumpford__ss.  & p 


Parker.  If.  

Webb__rf.  

Byrd__cf.  

Hobby  __c.  

Russel  L_p. 

Grier,  lb.  

Klouse.  lb 

Sides. .2b.  

Moody. _2b.  

Fowler. _3b.  

OUR  SECOND  NINE  IS: 

Elkins. .ss. 

Driver  __  If. 

Sanderford-.rf. 

Guins-_cf.  

Wallace__c.  

Baker  __p.  

Phillips.,  lb. 

Lewis  P.  _ . 2b.  

Brady  G 3b.  


What  the  Literary  Societies  are  Doing. 


CONE  LITERARY. 

The  Cone  Literary  Society,  of  the 
King’s  Daughter’s  Cottage,  is  stead- 
ily progressing  upward.  The  latest 
move  made  by  this  organization  was 
the  making  up  of  $25.00  for  literary 
purposes,  etc.  $16.49  was  expend- 
ed for  twelve  excellent  monthly 
magazines  to  be  placed  in  our  li- 
brary where  they  will  be  of  good 
service  in  helping  the  boys  to  get  up 
some  excellent  speeches  on  their  de- 
bates, which  are  held  every  Monday 
night.  Mr.  Caesar  Cone,  of  Greens- 
boro, after  whom  the  society  was 
named  made  us  a most  liberal  do- 
nation of  $15.00.  We  appreciate 
this  act  of  generousness  on  his  part 
more  than  words  can  tell.  He  has 
always  been  a great  friend  to  the 
boys  of  the  Training  School;  furnish- 
ing all  the  work  uniforms  that  are 
needed  for  the  boys  and  always  giv- 
ing them  something  good  to  eat  on 
Christmas. 

STONEWALL  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

Our  society  has  had  three  meet- 
ings this  month.  The  first,  was  the 
second  election  of  officers  for  the 
second  quarter.  The  officers  elected 
were:  Samual  A Phillips,  President; 
Percy  E.  Lewis,  Vice-President;  Will- 
iam A.  Elkins,  Secretary;  William 
H.  Byrd,  Prosecuting  Critic;  Roy  W. 
Gantt,  Treasurer;  James  H.  Brower, 
First  Reporting  Critic;  Aubrey  F. 
Watson,  Librarian;  Joseph  G.  Kim- 
ball, Press  Reporter;  and  Emory. 
Belk,  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  two  other  meetings  were  de- 
bates. The  members  take  a good 
deal  of  interest  in  debating  now,  un- 
der the  new  Constitution. 

We  have  been  busy  lately,  collect- 
ing money  for  our  magazine  fund. 


We  have  ordered  almost  $20.00  worth 
of  the  leading  magazines,  of  the 
country.  This  money  was  raised  by 
the  boys. 

We  have  two  new  members  in  our 
society;  one  is  George  Bumgarner, 
from  Jefferson,  N.  C.;  the  other  is 
Earl  Millsaps,  from  Taylorsville.  We 
hope  to  benefit  ail  new  members,  of 
our  society,  as  the  old  ones  have 
have  benefited. 


Cook  Literary  Society. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  elected 
officers  for  the  next  quarter.  The 
officers  elected  are  as  follows: 

President,  Robert  Klouse;  Vice- 
President,  Wade  Wallace;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  Frank  Hewlett;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  O’Dell  Greg- 
ory; Treasurer,  Joseph  Parker;  First 
Reporting  Critic  Julian  Pope;  Second 
Reporting  Critic,  Luster  O’Dier; 
Librarian,  Robert  Peatross;  Sergeant 
at-arms,  David  Lee  Perrell;  Reporter, 
Charles  Cuilingford;  Prosecuting 
Critic,  Royall  Mumford. 

Our  society  is  now  two  years  and 
eight  months  old— quite  young  be- 
side the  other  societies  here  at  the 
institution.  We  are  growing  rapid- 
ly, and  tho’  we  have  not  had  a de- 
bating contest  with  the  other  socie- 
ties, as  is  the  custom  here  among  us, 
we  are  developing  some  mighty  fine 
speakers  that  we  believe  will  repre- 
sent us  well  when  we  have  to  come 
across  with  the  goods. 

We  hold  meetings  every  Tuesday 
night.  Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


Ragmen  Making  Money. 

Look  not  with  scorn  now  on  the 
rag  gatherer  as  he  wends  his  way 
about  the  city  streets  and  over  coun- 
try roads.  He  is  making  a margin 
of  profit  such  as  has  not  been  known 
in  generations  to  men  of  his  humble 
vocation. 

Whereas  formerly  the  buyer  for 
the  paper  mill  perhaps  stood  aloof 
and  was  frigidly  distant  when  the 
peddler  drove  up  to  his  door  and 
showed  his  garnering  from  the  rag- 
bags  of  thrifty  housewives  now  he 
rather  fawns  upon  the  vender.  For 
have  not  European  and  Asiatic  sup- 
plies for  American  paper  mills  been 
shut  off  so  that  prices  have  risen 
from  40  to  100  per  cent? 

Now  the  ragman  who  brings  his 
goods  to  the  mill  practical  I y names 
his  own  price  and  his  economic  serv- 
ice to  the  paper  trade  has  just  been 
lauded  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mev-se.  Owners  of  rag  bags,  if  com- 
mercially inclined,  can  increase  their 
incoMe.— Christiah  Science  Monitor. 
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i he  Man  Who  Cheated  Himself. 


Parables  were  the  favorite  device 
of  the  greatest  Teacher  of  moral 
truth  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
could  impress  a lesson  upon  His  hear- 
ers by  means  of  the  story,  for  a par- 
able is  nothing  but  a story,  as  He 
could  in  no  other  way.  And  we 
were  lately  told  a story  which,  al- 
though it  was  from  an  actual  hap- 
pening in  real  life  (as  a parable  need 
not  be)  is  so  much  like  a parable  in 
its  fulness  of  moral  content  that 
we  offer  it  to  our  readers  in  entire 
confidence  that  they  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  application. 

As  the  story  came  to  us,  the  man 
who  cheated  himself  was  a carpen- 
ter in  a little  city  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  was  a master  car- 
penter that  is,  who  took  contracts 
for  the  building  of  dwellings  and 
had  many  well-to-do  customers. 
One  of  these,  the  rich  owner  of  an 
estate,  in  whose  hire  he  had  been 
for  many  years,  called  him  in  one 
day  and  said  to  him: 

“Smith  (that  is  what  we  shall  call 
him)  you  have  been  looking  after 
my  houses  for  a long  time  and  have 
done  a good  deal  of  work  for  me  and 
have  done  it  in  the  main  very  satis- 
factorily. But  I have  never  been 
far  away  while  the  work  was  going 
on  and  I knew  that  nothing  could  go 
seriously  wrong  when  1 was  there 
watching.  But  I have  been  called 
to  Europe  on  business  which  may 
detain  me  many  months,  perhaps  a 
year.  I had  planned  to  build  a 
house.  I wish  still  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  and  start  the  work  at  once, 
but  1 shall  be  obliged  to  depend  on 
you  entirely  to  look  after  the  thing 
lor  me.  I wish  it  to  be  a very  good 
house — better,  to  be  frank,  than  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  building. 
When  you  come  back  here  to-morrow, 
I will  give  you  the  estimates  and  the 
plans,  and  you  will  let  all  the  con- 
tracts and  see  that  everything  is  of 
unusually  high  character.  The  speci- 
fications call  for  the  very  best  ma- 
terials ti.at  can  be  had  from  roof  to 
cel.ar.  Nothing  cheap  or  shoddy  is 
to  be  used  anywhere.  And  I am  go- 
ing to  trust  entirely  in  you  to  see 
that  the  specifications  are  strictly 
lived  up  to.” 

The  rich  owner  went  to  Europe, 
and  for  months  the  carpenter  (the 
story  is  no  reflection  on  carpenters 
in  generals;  Smith  might  just  as 
easily  have  been  a plumber)  did  not 
hear  of  him.  Meanwhile  the  work 
on  the  house  progressed  rapidly  but 
not  according  to  specifications.  Smith 


“compounded”  for  bribes  of  trifling 
amout  with  the  dealers  doing  the 
work  and  furnishing  materials,  and 
allowed  them  to  put  in  cheap  and 
shoddy  materials  wherever  and 
whenever  there  was  opportunity.  The 
house  when  completed  was  one  which 
outwardly  semed  goodly  enough  but 
which  in  reality  was  cheaply,  poorly 
built,  worth  hardly  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  the  bill  that  the  rich 
man’s  treasurer  had  to  foot  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

In  due  season  the  owner  returned 
from  Europe,  and  again  sent  for 
Smith  the  carpenter.  “Smith,”  said 
he,  “I  hear  that  you  have  completed 
the  job  and  I hope  you  have  diligen- 
tly carried  out  my  instruction.  You 
may  have  thought  it  queer  that  I laid 
so  much  stress  on  allowing  none  but 
the  best  material  and  best  material 
and  most  lasting  construction  to  get 
into  this  particular  house.  Well,  my 
purpose  will  now  be  plain  to  you. 
It  is  your  house,  Smith.  Here  is  the 
deed.  I make  a present  of  it  to  you. 

Smith  was  profuse  in  his  thanks, 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  he  hurried 
from  his  employer’s  mansion  to  the 
outer  darkess  and  there  swore  at 
himself. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Smith’s  disgust  has  transformed  his 
character,  but  the  chances  are  he 
cheats  with  less  enthusiasm  than 
formerly. 

We  all  have  difficulty  in  repressing 
our  laughter  at  Smith’s  folly,  but 
how  many  of  those  who  laugh  are 
every  day  of  their  lives  committing 
the  same  folly?  We  can  make 
Smith’s  mistake  a thousand  times 
without  being  once  hired  to  build 
a house  for  ourselves  thinking  it  is 
for  the  man  who  hires  us.  We  cheat 
ourselves  every  time  we  cheat  any- 
body. 

The  man  who  lies  to  injure  a ri- 
val may  or  may  not  hurt  the  rival 
(more  often,  not).  But  always  he 
hurts  himself.  Unconsciously,  he 
traces  the  brand  of  Ananias  across 
his  face,  his  character,  his  life  so 
plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
And  the  day  comes  when  he  is  not 
believed  even  though  he  is  telling 
the  truth  and  its  being  accepted  as 
truth  is  necessary  to  save  his  for- 
tune, his  happiness,  it  may  be  his 
very  life. 

How  woefully  a man  cheats  him- 
self when  he  takes  a mean  advan- 
tage of  another  in  a business  deal! 
He  profits  a few  dollars,  but  he 
loses  his  self  respect,  his  love  for  in- 


tegrity and  nobility  of  soul,  and 
sentences  himself  as  surely  as  did 
Smith  to  live  in  a housse  of  shoddy. 

When  the  theif  robs  another’s 
purse,  he  takes  what  he  might  have 
got  with  twice  the  ease  by  honest 
labor  and  in  exchange  gives  up  for 
it  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
world — character. 

In  short,  every  soul  on  earth  is  by 
the  daily  and  hourly  life  building  a 
house  to  live  in,  is  in  other  words 
constantly  forming  character.  And 
in  every  case  it  is  self  that  is  cheated 
if  in  the  building  there  is  not  an  hon- 
est endeavor  to  follow  the  plans  and 
specifications  given  us  in  the  Pattern 
life,  that  of  Jesus.  In  no  life  which 
disregards  the  noble,  life-enriching, 
life-uplifting  ethics  of  Jesus  is  there 
freedom  from  patchwork  and  shoddy. 


To  the  editorial  homily  for  to-day 
we  consider  it  worth  while  to  add 
another  suggested  in  general  by  the 
metaphor  of  human  character-build- 
ing and  in  particular  by  the  expres- 
sion “You’re  a brick.”  Most  people 
suppose  that  this  slang  compliment 
is  of  very  recent  origin  but  the  fact 
is  otherwise,  as  a not£L  New  York 
preacher  pointed  out  in  a sermon  to 
boys.  It  was  first  used  by  the  great 
king  of  Sparta,  Agesilaus.  This  king 
had  a visitor  from  abroad,  who  had 
heard  much  of  Sparta’s  strong  defen- 
ses and  was  amazed  to  find  that 
there  were  no  city  walls.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  to  the  king. 
“Why,”  said  the  king,  “you  have 
not  looked  carefully  enough,  sir  am- 
bassador; come  again  to-morrow 
morning  and  I will  show  you  the 
walls  of  Sparta.”  And  the  ambass- 
ador went  away  more  surprised 
than  ever,  and  was  very  curious  the 
next  morning  when  he  returned  to 
meet  the  king.  Then  the  king  led 
him  to  the  plains,  where  were  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  full  battle  array, 
with  their  spears  and  their  shields 
shining  in  the  sunlight.  Pointing 
to  the  battle  lines,  he  said  proudly 
to  the  ambassador,  “There,  sir,  thou 
beholdest  the  walls  of  Sparta— 10,000 
men,  and  every  man  a brick!”— 
every  man  a brick— every  man  loyal 
and  true,  ready  to  defend  his  country 
and  fight  for  his  king. 

“Boys,”  said  our  friend  the  New 
York  preacher,  “I  want  you  each  t° 
be  a brick,  to  be  strong  and  brave 
and  true  not  to  the  king  of  Sparta 
but  to  the  Great  King,  whose  law 
is  righteousness;  whose  kingdom 
never  ends;  who  will  never  desert 
His  faithful  or  leave  them  comfor- 
tless, or  fail  to  punish  evil  doers 
according  to  their  trangressions.” 

— Pittsburgh  Press. 
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It  Is  Better. 

It  is  better  to  lose  with  a conscience 
Than  win  by  a trick  unfair; 

It’s  better  to  fall  and  know  you’ve  been, 

Whatever  the  prize  was,  square, 

Than  to  claim  the  joy  of  a far-off  goal 
And  the  cheer  of  the  standers-by, 

And  to  know  deep  down  in  your  inmost  soul 
A cheat  you  must  live  and  die. 

Who  wins  by  trick  may  take  the  prize, 

And  at  first  he  may  think  it  sweet, 

But  many  a day  in  the  future  lies 
When  he’ll  wish  he  had  met  defeat. 

For  the  one  who  lost  shall  be  glad  at  heart 
And  walk  with  his  head  up  high, 

While  the  conqueror  knows  he  must  play  his  part 
Of  a cheat  and  a living  lie. 

The  prize  seems  fair  when  the  fight  is  on, 

But  save  it  is  truly  won 

You  will  hate  the  thing  when  the  crowds  are  gone, 
For  it  stands  for  a false  deed  done. 

And  it's  better  you  never  should  reach  your  goal 
Than  ever  success  to  buy 
At  the  price  of  knowing  down  in  your  soul 
That  your  glory  is  all  a lie. 

—Edgar  A.  Guest. 


THE  PERSONAL  PRO- 
NOUN. 

The  big  I is  hard  to  keep  under. 
A few  newspaper  men  use  it  in  their 
columns  but  not  many.  A few  oth- 
ers make  the  “we”  so  prominent 
that  it  beeomes  offensive.  The  model 
editor  hides  himself  entirely.  Who 
knows  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  Sun?  The  personal  ele- 
ment in  journalism  betrays  provin- 
cialism. It  is  a thing  of  the  past. 
The  old  way  of  obtruding  “our” 
joys  and  sorrows,  “our”  journeys 
“our”  experiences  of  various  kinds 
in  the  editorial  columns  provokes  a 
smile,  but  more  of  pity  than  of  a- 
musement.  Even  the  pesky  politi- 
cian shows  a little  less  of  himself 
than  formerly.  His  wonderful  ser- 
vice to  the  party  is  no  longer  an  as- 
set. “Is  he  honest,  is  he  capable?” 
is  asked  more  frequently  now  than 
formerly.  Public  office  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a pay- 
ment for  party  service  as  a public 
trust,  but  we  have  yet  a good  long 
way  to  travel  before  we  rid  our 
politics  of  the  big  I.  “He  must  in- 
crease but  I must  decrease”  said 
John  the  Baptist  who  before  the  ad- 


vent of  Jesus  had  filled  the  land 
with  his  fame.  It  takes  a man  to 
endure  the  eclipse  of  his  personality 
with  equanimity.  ’Iheodore  Roose- 
velt would  rather  die  and  be  done 
with  it.  What  is  known  as  “brass” 
sometimes  wins  place  and  power, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  fails  to  satisfy 
the  ambition,  and  leaves  one  stranded 
and  forsaken.  The  beloved  disciple 
would  not  call  his  own  name  unless 
he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  He  was 
“that  other  disciple.”  His  beautiful 
modesty  crowns  his  glorious  career 
and  gives  him  a unique  place  among 
the  illustrious  twelve.  Peter’s  bold 
egotism  put  him  in  the  fore  front 
but  John  wears  better  than  Peter. 
And  Jesus  gave  him  a place  next  his 
warm  and  loving  heart.  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 
He  may  fail  to  get  on  the  front 
page  of  the  newspa;-ers,  but  his 
place  will  be  fixed  by  the  thinking 
men  of  the  community  whose  judg- 
ment of  men  and  measures  is  the 
standard  of  public  opinion.  The 
modest  man  or  woman  may  not  get 
in  at  the  first  table,  may  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a back  seat,  may 
walk  while  the  egotist  rides,  but  in 
the  final  summing  up  in  the  court  of 


public  opinion  the  modest  man  is 
the  one  who  will  occupy  the  seat  of 
honor.  Blowing  your  own  horn  is 
a pleasant  occupation,  but  it  is 
music  only  to  the  blower.  To  other 
people  it  STunds  harsh  and  discor- 
dant. Humility  is  a rare  flower, 
but  it  cannot  grow  among  the  weeds 
of  egotism.  But  it  will  grow  if  it 
gets  a chance. — Charity  and  Child- 
ren. 

Jacob  Riis’s  Wonderful  Letters 

Jacob  Riis  wrote  wonderful  letters 
— full  ofgayety  and  humor  and  the 
philosophy  of  life.  And  he  never 
spared  himself  in  writing.  Often, 
because  of  the  strain  on  his  strength 
he  was  urged  not  to  handle  them  all, 
but  he  used  to  clear  his  desk  every 
day. 

Courage,  practical  suggestion, 
enthusiasm— whether  to  a group  of 
college  boys  or  a civic  league  in  some 
out-of-the-way  village,  or  a railroad 
president  with  a social  outloook— 
these  were  the  things  he  sent. 

“At  a memorial  service  in  Ply- 
mouth Church  recently,”  says  the 
Survey,  “Mr.  Riis’s  son  told  of  a 
young  immigrant  who  had  written 
asking  for  funds  with  which  to  get 
to  the  Middle  West.  He  was  strand- 
ed at  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Rissputit 
up  to  him  to  walk;  it  was  summer 
and  he  was  young.  The  lad  wrote 
back  in  anger,  only  to  get  an  inimit- 
able letter  from  Mr.  Riis  telling  of 
his  own  experiences  in  striking  out 
for  the  West  when  he  himself  was 
an  American  in  the  making 

He  did  not  give  offence,  he  did 
not  take  it,  He  entered  into  the 
boy’s  scheme  of  life,  and  let  the 
youth  enter-wide— into  that  of  his 
own.  Whether  the  young  man  walk- 
ed or  not  is  no  matter;  he  got  West, 
working  his  way  and  carrying  with 
him  a new  vision.  Two  years  later 
a letter  came  from  him  to  Richmond 
Hill  telling  of  his  strivings  and  suc- 
cess in  one  of  the  Prairie  States,  and 
thanking  his  fellow  Dane  for  the 
biggest  help  that  ever  man  gave  to 
him, 

There  must  be  scores  who  know 
similar  stories  of  the  unwritten  in- 
fluence upon  the  lives  of  people  and 
work  of  communities  of  this  man 
who  has  gone.  There  must  be  hun- 
dreds who  cherish  letters  that 
breathe  such  spirit.  An  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  collect  such  letters  and 
to  draw  out  such  fragmentary  evi- 
dences of  Mr.  Riis’s  social  evangel- 
ism as  may  befitted  for  publication 
in  book  form — Selected. 

He  is  all  fault,  who  hath  no  fault 
at  all.— Tennyson. 
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HEEL  SONS  ARE  ACHIEVING' 


WHAT  SCATTERED  TAR 


Thus  did  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston 
pay  tribute  recently  to  the  variety 
and  greatness  of  achievement  of 
“Scattered  Sons’’  before  the  North 
Carolina  Society  in  Atlanta: 

“We  rejoice  over  the  achievements 
of  our  absent  sons.  They  daily  give 
us  cause  boastfully  to  exclaim,  when 
others  recite  their  worthy  deeds, 
‘He  was  born  in  North  Carolina.’ 
They  are  at  work  in  every  land;  in 
every  country  of  the  old  world;  in 
the  awakening  Orient;  remodeling 
the  acqueducts  of  the  Caesars,  and 
repairing  the  abutments  of  the 
Bridges  of  Sighs.  In  London  a North 
Carolinian  is  building  an  electric 
railway  with  American  capital,  and 
another  is  there  the  master  of  trade 
the  world  over. 

“A  North  Carolina  drummer  sells 
blankets  in  Manchester  and  another 
more  enterprising  disposes  of  razors 
and  blades  on  the  streets  of  Damas- 
cus. 

“The  fastest  train  in  Continental 
Europe  is  engineered  by  a native  of 
Guilford  County,  and  North  Caro- 
lina engineers  pull  the  throttle  up 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  African 
jungles  and  across  the  Island  of  Ja- 
pan. A North  Carolina  contractor 
has  thrown  a cantilever  bridge  over 
the  river  to  Mandalay.  An  engineer, 
graduate  of  our  A.  and  M.  College 
at  Raleigh,  installed  the  machinery 
which  lights  the  most  southern  bea- 
con on  the  habitable  globe  at  the 
Terra  Del  Fuego,  and  a Bertie  Coun- 
to  sawyer  cuts  timber  to-day  in  the 
far  North  of  Sweden  in  the  light  of 
the  midnight  sun.  A North  Caro- 
lina plumber  installed  the  electric 
plant  at  Bagdad  which  outshines  the 
lamp  of  far-famed  Aladdin  To-day 
a North  Carolinian  is  carrying  laun- 
dry machinery  to  Germany  improved 
machinery  for  brewing  ladger  beer. 
The  listless  looking  Coolie  by  his  te- 
pee in  India  cools  himself  with  ice 
made  on  a Charlotte  ice  machine, 
and  a North  Carolina  gin  outfit  gins 
cotton  in  the  islands  of  the  seas 

“From  the  coves  of  Yancey  and 
the  mountain  fastness  of  Watauga 
we  are  shipping  cheese  to  the  sol- 
diers fighting  near  the  Swiss  border. 
The  world  rocks  in  comfort  in  North 
Carolina  chairs,  and  chambers  and 
palaces  of  royalty  are  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  with  High  Point  furni- 
ture.’’ 

The  Way  of  Wisdom. 

A certain  man  having  found  a pre- 


cious pearl,  fastened  his  eyes  upon 
it,  and  when  he  could  look  no  longer 
he  hid  the  pearl  in  his  bosom  (the 
man  was  void  of  understanding). 

But  each  time  he  looked  at  it  in 
secret  it  seemed  to  grow  dimmer 
and  dimmer;  and  he  was  sad.  Then 
the  man  thought  that  it  had  only 
seemed  to  be  bright  because  it  was 
new. 

So  he  showed  it  to  a merchant, 
and  the  merchant  said  it  was  a 
pearl,  but  of  no  great  value  (for 
that  is  the  way  of  merchants.)  Ne- 
vertheless he  bought  it,  and  the  man 
went  away  sorrowing. 

But  as  he  looked  at  the  ground, 
behold!  again  a pearl,  more  lustrous 
than  the  other. 

So  he  hid  that  also  in  his  bosom, 
but,  like  the  other  it  grew  duller 
and  duller.  Then,  wondering,  he 
showed  it  to  his  friend,  and  the 
friend  said  it  was,  indeed  a gem; 
but  it  seemed  not  so  to  the  man  (for 
his  eyes  were  holden);  so  he  gave 
the  pearl  to  his  friend  and  again 
went  sadly  away. 

But  as  he  looked  upon  his  doublet, 
he  found  in  it  once  more  a pearl 
brighter  and  larger  than  before. 

Again  he  hid  the  pearl  (the  man 
was  a foolish  man),  and  it  also  grew 
dim  and  shrank.  Then  he  gave  it  to 
his  servant.  The  servant  said  it  was 
a ransom  for  a king,  and  the  man 
went  away  sad. 

But  as  he  stroked  his  beard,  lo!  a 
pearl  again  in  his  hand,  and  this 
time  it  shone  like  a star. 

Once  more  he  hid  the  pearl  (he 
had  learned  naught),  but  as  before 
it  lost  its  light.  Then  he  gave  it  to 
a beggar,  and  the  beggar  exclaimed 
that  its  brightness  put  out  the  sun. 
The  man  could  not  understand. 

The  man  went  on,  and,  as  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  again  in  his 
fingers  he  held  a pearl. 

This  time  he  said,  “I  will  give  it 
away  while  it  is  bright,”  but  as  of- 
ten as  he  gave  he  found  another, 
and  each  was  more  beautiful  and 
precious  than  before. 

The  man  understood. — Bolton 
Hall,  in  The  Independent. 

“The  Best  Man.” 

A few  seasons  ago,  says  a prom- 
inent crew  coach  in  Outing,  two 
men  were  competing  closely  for  a 
seat  in  the  “varsity”  boat.  One 
day  I called  them  together,  and  said: 

“Just  now  you  two  men  are  work- 
ing equally  in  the  boat,  but  one  has 
a better  scholarship  standing  than 


the  other,  and  to  me  that  seems  to 
indicate  that  one  of  you  has  a little 
more  personal  pride  than  the  other.” 

A.s  a matter  of  fact,  the  man  who 
was  not  up  to  the  scratch  in  his  work 
was  a bit  the  better  of  the  two,  as 
far  as  smoothness  in  the  boat  was 
concerned.  I thought  the  incident 
might  cause  him  to  pick  up  in  his 
classes.  It  did  not.  When  the 
time  came  to  make  a final  selection 
of  the  eight,  I again  called  the  pair 
in  to  see  me. 

“It’s  still  hard  to  decide  between 
you  two.  I would  just  as  soon  have 
you  throw  a coin  to  decide  the  win- 
ner,” 1 said. 

The  man  with  the  poor  scholar- 
ship record  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“That’s  all  right  with  me,”  he 
said.  The  other  man  thought  for 
a minute.  I saw  his  mouth  go  tight. 
Then  he  said: 

“No,  sir,  that  doesn’t  suit  me.  One 
of  us  must  be  the  best  man.  I want 
to  know  which,  and  to  know  why  I 
am  not  the  best  man.” 

Some  people  would  probably  have 
thought  that  fellow  conceited,  but 
not  if  they  knew  what  it  means  for 
a youngster  to  put  in  months  and 
months  of  hard  training  for  a crew. 
The  second  man  was  of  a quiet  type, 
but  after  he  spoke  I knew  the  thing 
that  every  coach  <°  most  anxious  to 
find  out— that  he  was  the  kind  who 
would  be  pulling  hardest  when  his 
lungs  were  feeling  like  bursting  in 
that  last  hard  half  mile.  You  can 
guess  which  man  got  the  place.  The 
man  who  did  not  was  too  easily  sat- 
isfied.— Ex. 

Using  the  “Consciencs  Fund.” 

The  latest  contribution  to  the 
conscience  fund  is  20  cents,  the 
sender  stating  that  it  was  for  “ham 
and  eggs.”  Probably  an  old  soldier 
received  and  ate  more  than  his  share 
of  rations.  The  conscience  fund 
now  amounts  to  half  a million  dol- 
lars and  is  used  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  Some- 
one has  suggested  that  when  the 
contributions  are  sent  in  too  late 
to  benefit  the  one  wronged,  the 
church  should  be  made  the  benefici- 
ary. It  should  have  at  least  some 
particular  use.  The  first  conscience 
money  was  used  to  buy  a “potter’s 
field”  for  the  last  'resting  place  of 
the  poor.  Something  of  that  sort 
would  not  be  amiss  today.  At  any 
rate,  the  fund,  whether  accruing  to 
the  government  or  not,  should  have 
some  distinctive  application.  The 
fact  that  it  was  so  applied  would 
serve  as  a poultice  to  relieve  many 
at  present  suffering  consciences  and 
incidentally  swell  the  fund. 
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“On  The  Other  Side.’’ 


We  go  our  ways  in  life  too  much  alone, 

We  hold  ourselves  too  far  from  all  our  kind; 

Too  often  we  are  dead  to  sigh  and  moan, 

Too  often  the  weak  and  helpless  blind; 

Too  often,  where  distress  and  want  abide, 

We  turn  and  pass  upon  the  other  side. 

The  other  side  is  trodden  smooth  and  worn 
By  footsteps  passing  idly  all  the  day; 

Where  lie  the  bruised  ones  that  faint  and  mourn 
Is  seldom  more  than  an  untrodden  way. 

Our  selfish  hearts  are  for  our  feet  to  guide, 

They  lead  us  by  upon  the  other  side. 

It  should  be  ours  the  oil  and  wine  to  pour 
Into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  stricken  ones; 

To  make  the  smitten  and  the  sick  and  sore 

And  bear  them  where  a stream  of  blessing  runs. 

Instead,  we  look  about---the  way  is  wide— 

And  so  we  pass  upon  the  other  side. 

0 friends  and  brothers,  gliding  down  the  years, 
Humanity  is  calling  each  and  all 

In  tender  accents,  born  of  grief  and  tears! 

I pray  you  listen  to  the  thrilling  call! 

You  can  not,  in  your  cold  and  selfish  pride, 

Pass  guiltlessly  upon  the  other  side. — Selected. 


Boys  Who  R ose. 

Humble  birth  counts  for  nothing 
where  one  has  the  disposition  to  as- 
pire and  the  ability  to  do.  Merit  and 
genius  will  force  themselves  to  the 
front  through  all  obstacles  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. A large  number  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  men  were  poor 
boys,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  with 
no  other  help  than  their  forceful 
personality.  A few  historic  instances 
cannot  fail  to  be  inspiring  to  the 
struggling  youths  of  to-day. 

Confucius,  the  Chinese  sage  and 
lawgiver,  was  a poor  boy  who  began 
life  as  a stonecutter.  With  the  mon- 
ey he  earned  by  his  labor,  he  went 
to  school  and  rose  by  degrees  to  be 
the  most  eminent  person  in  the  em- 
pire. AUsop,  the  famous  Greek  fab- 
ulist, and  Terence,  the  Roman  comic 
poet,  were  slaves  in  early  life,  and 
overcame  many  difficulties  before 
they  rose  to  fame  and  affluence. 

Virgil,  whose  “AHneid”  is  the  typ- 
ical Latin  epic,  was  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  his  early  advan- 
tages were  very  limited.  Trajan, 
the  greatest  perhaps,  of  all  the  Ro- 
man emperors  was  the  son  of  a com- 
mon soldier,  and  began  his  career  in 
the  ranks. 

Cardinal  Wolsey , the  famous  prime 
minister  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  “Robi- 
son Crusoe,”  were  the  sons  of 
butchers.  Christopher  Columbus  was 
the  son  of  a wool-comber.  “Rare 
Ben”  Johnson,  who  sleeps  in  the 
Poets’  Corner  in  Westminister  Abbey 
was  the  son  of  a bricklayer,  and 
Michael  Faraday,  the  celebrated 
chemist,  was  the  son  of  a tallow- 
chandler. 

Thomas  Moore,  author  of  the 
“Irish  Melodies,”  and  of  “Lalla 
Rookh,”  was  the  son  of  a country 
grocer.  John  Keats,  author  of 
“Endymion,,’  was  the  srn  of  a hos- 
tler, and  Jean  Francois  Millet,  pain- 
ter of  “The  Angelus,”  was  the  son 
of  a small  farmer. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  cotton-frame,  was  a bar- 
ber. John  Bunyan,”  was  a trave- 
ling tinker,  and  Samuel  Richardson, 
the  first  English  novelist,  was  a 
journeyman  printer. 

Martin  Luther,  the  great  refor- 
mer, was  so  poor  that  he  often  had 
to  sing  in  the  streets  in  order  to 
gain  the  pittance  to  buy  his  supper. 
Linnaeus,  the  famous  botanist,  was 
a poor  student,  who  mended  his 
shoes  with  paper,  and  often  depen- 
ded on  chance  generosity  for  a meal. 

Coming  to  America,  we  find  that 
seven  of  our  Presidents  were  born  in 
extreme  poverty— Jackson,  Lincoln, 


Grant,  Johnson,  Garfield,  Polk,  and 
Buchanan  were  all  poor  boys  and  had 
to  struggle  for  a living.  Their  lives 
shows  that  the  poorest  boy  has  a 
chance  to  attain  to  the  highest 
honors.— Exchange. 


The  Superfluous. 

Gilbert  T.  Stephenson  spoke  an 
obvious  truth  at  Elon  College  the 
other  night  when  he  stated  that 
there  are  too  many  men  in  North 
Carolina  holding  law  licenses,  and 
too  few  real  lawyers;  but  we  do  not 
see  why  he  confined  it  to  the  legal 
profession.  There  are  too  many 
men  running  newspapers  in  the  State 
and  too  few  real  editors;  there  are 
too  many  storekeepers  and  too  few 
real  merchants;  there  are  too  many 
plough  hands  and  too  few  real  far- 
mers; there  are  are  too  many  me- 
chanics and  too  few  real  artisans. 

The  much  sought  after  quality  of 
efficiency  is  no  more  than  genuine- 
ness under  another  name.  The  dis- 
tinction runs  through  every  trade 
and  profession,  every  walk  of  life; 
the  difference  between  the  politician 
and  the  statesman  is  precisely  the 
same  difference  between  the  brick- 
layer and  mason.  Politician  and 
bricklayer  hold  their  jobs,  and  are 


satisfied  whether  they  really  do  their 
jobs  or  not;  statesman  and  mason  do 
their  work  first,  and  consequently 
do  not  worry  about  their  jobs. 

The  State  may  be  full  of  shysters 
masquerading  as  lawyers,  as  Judge 
Stephenson  complains;  but  they  are 
no  more  numerous  than  bricklayers 
masquerading  as  masons,  or  politi- 
cians masquerading  as  statesmen. 
They  are  costing  North  Carolina  a 
heavy  price  too,  in  money  and  in 
things  worth  more  than  money;  but 
in  the  end  the  toll  they  exact  from 
others  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
frightful  price  they  all  eventually 
have  to  pay  themselves  Plated 
ware  is  attractive  at  first,  but  only 
your  sterling  spoon  is  treasured 
after  20  years’  service. --Greensboro 
News. 


Rich  men  are  indeed  but  the  treas- 
urers, the  stewards,  the  caterers  of 
God  for  the  rest  of  men,  having  a 
strict  charge  of  ‘ ‘dispense  unto  every- 
one his  meat  in  due  season.”— Bar- 
row. 


Character  is  the  diamond  that 
scratches  every  stone. — Bartol. 

Moderate  pleasure  relaxes  the  spir- 
it, and  moderates  it.— Seneca. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  DELIVERS  THE 
GOODS. 

There’s  a man  in  the  world  who  is 
never  turned  down,  wherever  he 
chances  to  stray;  he  gets  the  glad 
hand  in  the  populous  town,  or  out 
where  the  famers  make  hay;  he’s 
greeted  witn  pleasure  on  deserts  of 
sand,  and  deep  in  the  aisles  of  the 
woods;  wherever  he  is  there’s  the 
welcome  hand— he’s  The  Man  Who 
Delivers  The  Goods.  The  failures  of 
life  sit  around  and  complain;  the 
gods  haven’t  treated  them  white; 
they’ve  lost  their  umbrellas  when- 
ever ther’s  rain,  and  they  haven’t 
their  lanterns  at  night.  Men  tire  of 
the  failures  who  till  with  their  sighs 
the  air  of  their  own  neighborhoods; 
there  is  one  who  is  greeted  with  love 
lighted  eyes— he’s  The  Man  Who 
Delivers  The  Goods.  One  fellow  is 
lazy  and  watches  the  clock,  and 
waits  for  the  whistle  to  blow;  and 
one  has  a hammer,  with  which  he 
will  knock,  and  one  tells  a story  of 
woe;  and  one  if  requested  to  travel 
a mile,  will  measure  the  perches  and 
roods;  but  one  does  his  stunt  with  a 
whistle  or  smile— he’s  The  Man 
Who  Delivers  The  Goods.  One  man 
is  afraid  he’ll  labor  too  hard— the 
world  isn’t  yearning  for  such;  and 
one  man  is  alwaye  alert,  on  his  guard 
lest  he  put  in  a minute  too  much, 
and  one  has  a grouch  or  a tempter 
that’s  bad,  and  one  is  a creature  of 
moods;  so  its  hey  for  the  joyous  and 
rollicking  lad— for  the  One  Who  De- 
livers The  Goods. 

True  Heroes 

All  heroes  are  stragglers.  The 
real  praise  of  the  world  is  for  the 
cheerful,  persistent  struggler.  Har- 
vey knew  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
for  seven  years  before  he  dared  state 
it  and  when  he  did,  he  was  called 
“an  addle-pated  quack.’’  The  mis- 
sionaries stayed  in  Madagascar  for 
ten  years  before  they  had  a convert, 
but  they  manitested  their  ability  by 
the  fact  that  they  remianed  true  to 
the  task.  Stevenson  spent  fifteen 
years  perfecting  the  steam  engine. 
Gibbon  spent  twenty  years  writing 
the  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.”  Bancroft  spent  twenty- 
six  years  writing  the  “History  of  the 
United  States.”  Noah  Webster  spent 
thirty-six  years  with  words,  words, 
words,  but  the  result  was  a diction- 
ary. 

Gyrus  W.  Field  tried  again  again 
and  to  lay  transatlantic  cable, 
but  each  time  he  was  disappointed. 
The  cable  snapped,  he  was  forced  to 
return,  organize  again,  enthuse  more 


men  with  his  vison,  get  more  money 
for  the  undertaking,  equip  and  start 
again  on  the  treacherous  ocean.  But 
at  last  after  struggle,  persistence  and 
patience,  he  succeeded,  and  the  mys- 
tical current  caught  up  the  message 
of  commerce  and  diplomacy  and 
reigned  supreme  until  another  strug- 
gler called  out  to  the  world,  “give  me 
a chance  to  use  the  unseen  waves  of 
the  air  and  I will  enable  you  to  speak 
from  shore  to  shore  and  from  ship  to 
ship.”  and  Marconi  stood  in  the 
midst  of  men  a rewarded  servant  of 
God  a master  who  knew  the  strug- 
gle.  Rev.  A.  A.  Stockdale,  in  The 

New. 


The  Lesson  of  Drowning  Creek. 

Drowning  Creek  is  nothing  unusu- 
al in  the  way  of  a stream.  It  is  like 
hundreds  of  other  streams  that  run 
through  the  Piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina  into  the  rivers  that 
flow  to  the  sea.  The  people  that  live 
along  its  bottoms  and  in  the  upland 
country  to  either  side  of  it,  differ 
little  from  the  thousands  of  people 
that  live  along  the  courses  of  the 
other  streams  of  the  State. 

Day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
year  after  year  the  current  of 
Drowning  Creek  flows  ceaselessly 
along,  eddying  about  the  corners, 
surging  through  the  narrows,  break- 
ing into  rapids  over  the  rocky  falls, 
moving  calmly  down  the  wider  and 
deeper  reaches.  Its  energy  is  mighty. 
It  holds  in  its  sinews  the  power  to 
turn  darkness  into  light,  to  saw  the 
forest  timber,  to  run  factories,  but 
this  great  energy  is  now  wasted. 
Man  has  not  yet  harnessed  it  and 
turned  it  to  his  own  account. 

As  great  as  is  the  waste  of  energy 
of  Drowning  Creek  is  the  waste  of 
energy  of  the  communities  that  lie 
along  its  course.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions have  they  made  an  effort  to 
harness  and  develop  the  latent  en- 
ergy that  they  possess,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions  have  they  learned  to  co- 
operate for  their  own  good,  to  con- 
serve the  lives  of  their  children  and 
safeguard  their  health,  to  educate 
them  so  that  they  will  be  fitted  to 
cope  successfully  with  life.  With 
few  exceptions  have  they  learned 
the  philosophy  that  the  lives  of  all 
the  members  of  the  community  are 
inevitably  linked  together,  that  no 
one  man  can  succeed  to  the  fullest 
extent  unless  the  community  suc- 
ceeds. 

We  have  made  an  attempt  to  co- 
operate here.  We  have  our  Credit 
Union,  Sire  Owners’  Association, 
our  children’s  Agricultural  Clubs, 
our  school.  How  far  we  will  go  with 


these  will  depend  on  how  strongly 
we  pull  together,  on  how  effectively 
we  harness  the  energy  that  is  in  us 
all  and  turn  it  to  the  task  of  building 
up  our  community.  The  current  of 
our  community  life  can  be  as  effec- 
tively harnessed  or  as  completely 
wasted  as  is  the  current  of  Drowning 
Creek.  That  depends  on  us.— Roger 
A.  Derby  in  The  Drowning  Creek 
Current. 

A False  Measure  of  Value. 

In  these  days  we  are  altogether 
too  likely  to  get  a man  mixed  up 
with  his  bank  account  or  his  farm,  or 
his  store,  or  his  clothes.  Let  us  put 
first  things  first.  The  man  who  lives 
in  a cottage  may  be  worth  more  than 
the  man  who  lives  in  the  brownstone 
front.  The  man  who  mends  shoes  may 
be  worth  more  in  heaven’s  sight  than 
the  man  who  sits  at  a mohogany  desk. 

In  other  words,  a man  is  worth 
what  he  is.  True  values  are  character 
values.  I know  a man  who  is  very  poor 
in  this  worlds  goods  and  very  poor  in 
health.  Yet  his  pastor  says  that  he 
is  the  best  soul  winner  in  a church 
of  several  hundred  members.  Scarce- 
ly a week  passes  but  the  pastor  re- 
ceives into  the  church  some  man  or 
woman  or  young  person  who  has 
been  won  to  Christ  through  this 
humble  servpnt  of  God.  He  is  one 
of  God’s  princes,  and  the  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  God  wait  on  his 
going. 

I know  a woman.  She  keeps  a 
boarding-house.  She  said  that  she 
kept  boarders,  to  pay  expenses,  but 
her  business  was  to  win  souls  to 
Christ.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for 
her  to  say  to  her  boarders  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  meal:  “Let  us 
kneel  and  have  prayer  together  be- 
fore you  go  to  your  room.”  And 
then  she  would  pray  for  each  one 
about  the  table  bv  name.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  came  to  that  wo- 
man’s house  to  board,  if  they  stay- 
ed any  time,  would  go  away 
converted.  In  Heaven’s  sight  she 
was  a princess  royal,  and  angels  en- 
camped about  her,  and  God’s  morn- 
ing stars  sang  her  praises.  What 
need  had  she  of  the  applauses  of  the 
world?  Enternal  values  are  real  val- 
ues.-—Ex. 

The  smallest  actual  good  is  better 
than  the  most  magnificent  promises 
of  impossibilities. — Macaulay. 

A mind  that  is  charmed  by  false 
appearance  refuses  better  things.  — 
Cicero. 

Economy  is  a great  revenue. 

-Cicero. 
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Slightly  Overdue. 

“Better  late  than  never”  is  evi- 
dently the  motto  of  the  officials  of  a 
certain  Texas  Railway.  A contribu- 
te the  Railway  Magazine  tells  the 
strange  history  of  one  train  on  that 
road  which  arrived  at  its  destination 
just  a little  more  than  seven  years 
late. 

On  September  8,  1900,  at  half  past 
eleven  on  a stormy  morning,  a pas- 
senger train  left  Beaumont,  Texas, 
for  Port  Bolivar,  seventy- one  miles 
away.  It  was  due  to  arrive  at  its 
destination  at  five  minutes  of  two 
in  the  afternoon.  On  this  morning 
the  train  was  running  on  schedule 
time.  Suddenly,  when  nearing  the 
town  of  High  Island,  the  engineer 
saw  a mass  of  water  bearing  down 
on  the  train.  In  another  moment 
the  engine  and  coaches  were  almost 
buried  in  the  seething,  swirling  wa- 
ter. It  was  a flood  or  tidal  wave 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  com- 
pletely inundated  the  country  for 
many  miles  inland.  The  railway 
bridge  ahead  was  carried  away,  and 
before  the  engineer  could  back  the 
train  out  of  the  danger  zone,  the 
tracks  behind  were  washed  out. 
Fortunately,  the  heavy  train  kept  on 
the  track,  and  the  passengers  suffer- 
ed from  the  first  shock  of  the  flood 
nothing  more  serious  than  a thorough 
wetting.  There  is  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  wait. 

The  waters  receded  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  had  come,  although 
to  the  passengers  the  time  of  wait- 
ing seemed  interminable.  When  the 
train  crew  was  finally  able  to  in- 
vestigate the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster, they  found  that  the  only  tracks 
that  had  not  been  carried  away  were 
those  on  which  the  engine  and  coach- 
es were  standing.  The  Train  was 
“marooned”  in  the  midst  of  the  si- 
lent, devastated  prairie. 

The  passengers  and  the  train  crew 
set  out  on  foot  through  the  mud. 
When  at  last  they  reached  a region 
that  the  flood  had  not  laid  waste, 
they  reported  that  the  train  had 
been  abandoned.  But  the  misery  and 
suffering  that  the  flood  had  caused 
filled  the  mind  of  every  one  so  com- 
pletely that  the  unfortunate  train 
was  quickly  forgotten,  and  was  left 
to  rust  and  rot. 

Some  years  later,  however,  the 
company  decided  to  rebuild  the  rail- 
way between  Beaumont  and  Bolivar, 
and  to  follow  the  same  roadbed  that 
had  existed  before  the  flood  of  1900. 
Then,  one  day,  a surveying  party 
came  upon  the  abandoned  train.  The 
discovery  was  reported  to  headquart- 
ers. Machinists  were  sent  out,  who 


carefully  went  over  its  rusted  engine; 
they  decided  that  in  spite  of  its  sev- 
en years  of  inactivity  and  exposure; 
it  was  still  capable  of  service.  When 
finally  the  tracks  had  been  laid  be- 
ween  Beaumont  and  Port  Bolivar, 
and  connected  to  the  tracks  on  which 
the  train  stood,  a fire  was  built  in  the 
rusty  boiler  of  the  engine.  With 
many  creakings  and  groanings,  the 
rotting  dilapidated  train  finally  got 
underway,  and  proceeded  on  its  in- 
terrupted run  to  Port  Bolivar.  It 
was  some  seven  years  late,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  heartily  cheered  on  its 
arrival.- — Ex. 

The  Man  Who  Fails. 

1.  The  man  who  expects  to  begin 
at  the  top,  instead  of  slowly  rising 
to  it. 

Begin  at  the  bottom  and  make  the 
bottom  stronger  because  you  are 
there. 

If  you  are  the  right  kind  of  a 
worker  noplace  is  too  small  for  you. 

What  you  need  is  not  so  much  el- 
bow room  as  “elbow-grease”  en- 
ergy and  strength.  Do  your  work  so 
well  that  you  make  the  place  bigger 
by  making  people  see  more  in  it  then 
they  ever  saw  before. 

2.  The  man  who  spends  his  evenings 
seeking  amusements  and  doing  so- 
ciety. Every  man  must  have  recre- 
ation. Recreation  means  to  re-create, 
but  you  cannot  come  to  your  work 
recreated  if  you  spend  night  after 
night  at  parties  and  theaters.  If 
you  do  you  will  come  to  the  office 
in  the  morning  weary  and  out  of 
humor. 

You  cannot  be  in  society  as  a 
nightly  occupation  and  be  in  busi- 
ness any  more  than  you  can  drink 
rum  and  stay  in  business.  Neither 
body  nor  mind  can  be  fresh  in  the 
morning  that  has  been  kept  at  a ten- 
sion the  night  before  by  late  hours, 
or  been  befogged  by  indulgence  in 
late  suppers.  You  need  more  sleep 
at  twenty  than  you  do  at  forty. 

3.  The  man  who  never  reads  books 
along  his  chosen  line.  Few  things 
are  more  beneficial  than  good  books, 
both  in  their  effect  upon  character 
and  in  their  giving  impulse  and 
impetus  to  one’s  work.  A high- 
minded  author  brings  the  reader’s 
mind  into  harmony  with  his  hopes 
and  ideals,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
afterwards  to  be  satisfied  with  low 
and  ignoble  things.  One  reason 
why  men  rise  more  rapidly  in  the 
business  world  than  the  women  is 
because  the  men  are  more  likely  to 
read  books  about  their  business, 
which  opens  to  them  their  possibili- 
ties, their  tendancies,  and  help  them 
to  find  their  places  in  life. 


4.  The  man  who  will  not  earn 
more  than  he  gets  paid  for. 

It  is  more  important  that  you 
should  make  a life  than  make  a liv- 
ing. Your  work  should  be  a matter 
of  conscience  not  pay. 

Poor  work  for  poor  pay  is  just 
what  keeps  thousands  of  workers 
where  they  are. 

In  the  long  run  the  cream  will 
come  to  the  surface  in  every  estab- 
lishment. 

Regard  your  opportunities  as 
greater  than  your  salaries. 

Do  as  little  as  possible  and  never 
do  anything  for  which  you  are  not 
paid  or  which  belongs  to  somebody 
else  to  do  and  you  will  never  rise. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  as  if  you 
were  personally  born  for  the  task  of 
doing  just  that  thing.  Do  it  how- 
ever humble,  as  though  it  were  the 
greatest  thing  you  ever  expected  to 
do. — M.  C.  P.  in  Ex. 


The  Editor  at  Fancy  Dances. 

Recently  we  have  attended  sever- 
al full  dress  balls.  We  could  not  es- 
cape them,  for  they  invaded  our 
hotels.  The  women  flung  modesty 
to  the  winds,  and  because  of  it  the 
men  chuckled  with  delight.  One 
naval  officer  in  a retiring  room  witff 
other  men  called  the  women  “fools,” 
with  uncomplimentry  adjectives  at- 
tached. The  poor,  silly,  half  dressed 
women  did  not  realize  that  the  very 
men  with  whom  they  danced  con- 
sidered them  “fools.”  At  one  of 
these  balls,  held  in  a fashionable 
hotel  in  Panama,  the  company  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Americans 
in  official  circles  and  American  vis- 
itors. It  was  a fancy  dress  ball, 
and  many  of  the  women  wore  Indian 
costumes  with  knee  dresses,  and 
many  more  wore  fancy  bloomers. 
While  lamenting  the  whole  affair  and 
its  influence  on  our  daughters,  Dr. 
John  Fox,  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  quiety  remarked:  “The 
bloom  goes  when  the  bloomers 
come.”  When  half-drunken  men 
reel  around  a room  with  half  dressed 
women  it  seens  a pity  that  sweet 
young  girls  are  present.— Editor 
Curtis  Lee  Laws. 


To  abstain  that  we  may  enjoy  is 
the  epicureanism  of  reason. --Rouss- 
eau. 


Learning  hath  gained  most  by 
those  books  by  which  the  printers 
have  lost.— Fuller. 


To  know  that  which  before  us  lies 
in  daily  life  is  the  prime  wisdom. — 
Milton. 
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Building  Up  the  Financial  Power  of 
the  United  States. 

1 he  importation  of  gold  into  the 
United  States  continues,  and  it 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  gathering  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  American  securit.es  held 
abroad  continues,  and  the  purchase 
by  our  own  people  of  those  offered 
for  sale  here  is  wise  and  shouid  be 
promoted. 

The  arranging  of  loans  here  for 
foreign  governments  when  secured 
by  collaterals  of  those  securities  is 
sound  finance,  and  we  hope  that 
every  dollar  of  such  securities  will 
come  home  through  sale  or  as  collat- 
eral. 

It  may  be  safe,  it  may  be  prudent, 
it  may  be  good  business  to  place  for- 
eign government  securities  here  at 
very  low  prices,  provided  the  funds 
loaned  are  expended  in  this  country 
in  payment  of  commodities  of  origin 
here  and  purchased  here  by  foreign 
goveunments. 

But  beyond  that  the  investors  of 
the  United  States  cannot  with  either 
safety,  prudence  or  wisdom  go,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  approach  to  nation- 
al bankruptcy  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions of  Europe.  There  is  much  to 
indicate  that  all  the  American  secu- 
rities which  British  and  French  gov- 
ernments and  nationals  hold  today 
will  not  cover  40  days’  expenditure 
uf  those  two  nations. 

Great  Britain’s  expenditures  are 
exceeding  $2o,000,000  each  day  and 
those  of  France  are  more  than  $17.- 
000,000  each  day,  showing  a combin- 
ed expenditure  of  those  two  nations 
of  fully  $42,000,000  a day,  and  in 
40  days  that  would  amount  to  up- 
ward of  $1,600,000,000,  and  there 
are  not  American  securities  held  in 
both  those  countries  to  that  amount. 

Reginald  McKenna’s  recent  move 
for  a tax  of  two  shillings  extra  upon 
every  pound  sterling  of  income  from 
those  securities  is  positive  proof  of 
the  extreme  need  of  the  British 
government  for  such  securities. 

We  trust  it  gets  all  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  that  they  ; re 
placed  in  this  country;  hut  after 
they  are  so  placed,  after  the  govern- 
ment shall  in  30  or  40  or  even  50  days 
expend  the  proceeds  of  these  securi- 
ties, t hen  what  means  wih  be  adopted 
to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  war? 

'1  his  country  cannot  furnish  the 
funds  to  carry  on  the  war  upon  the 
financial  scale  that  is  the  fashion 
there  today,  and  our  hankers,  our 
capitalists  and  our  investors  should 
be  very  shy  of  the  paper  of  the 
spendthrift  and  reckless  nations 
throughout  the  world. 


Better  keep  the  money  here  to 
develop  this  continent,  this  republic, 
than  to  be  lamenting  over  inability 
of  the  nations  abroad  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

Better  keep  our  mills,  our  mines, 
our  shops,  our  factories  well  financed 
to  have  them  looking  in  vain  for 
cash  spent  in  paying  dertroying 
armies  and  navies  of  Europe. 

Better  improve,  expand  and  ex- 
tend our  own  transportation  facili- 
ties and  invest  our  railway  securities 
than  to  waste  our  financial  strength 
in  foreign  paper,  subject  to  penal- 
ties of  war  and  dangers  of  repudia- 
tion.— Washington  Post. 

Making  Manhood. 

It  is  easier  to  acquire  money  than 
character.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
better  thinking  world  there  is  one 
thing  more  valuable  than  property 
and  higher  position  it  is  manhood. 
Better  be  a man  than  merely  a mil- 
lionaire. 

A few  gentlemen  are  born,  far 
more  are  made.  Old  William  of 
Wykeham  said:  “Manners  make  the 
man,’’  but  it  were  nearer  the  truth 
to  say,  “Man  makes  his  manners,” 
and  his  manners  makes  bis  success 
for  lack  of  it. 

Don’t  turn  your  boy  out  to  spend 
the  night  you  know  not  where.  Don’t 
allow  him  to  go  out  nights  to  see 
sights  or  find  pleasure  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  city  unless  you  go  with 
him  until  he  is  grown  to  man’s  estate 
and  his  habits  are  formed.  If  you 
want  to  make  your  boy’s  destruction 
sure,  give  him  some  unwatched  lib- 
erty after  dark. 

There  are  many  things  of  which 
ignorance  is  bliss  and  wisdom  folly— 
things  that  a man  cannot  learn  with- 
out being  damaged  all  his  life.  “As 
an  eel,  if  he  were  across  your  carpet, 
would  leale  a slime  which  no  brush 
couid  take  off,  so  there’s  many  things 
which  no  person  can  kno  and  ever 
recover  from  the  knowledge  of.” 

Emmerson  says:  “The  truest  test 
of  civilization  is  non  the  census,  nor 
the  size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops; 
no,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out  ” “Manhood  overtops  al 
titles.’’  A man  is  rich  or  poor,  not 
aacording  to  what  he  has,  but  what 
he  is.  “Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.” 
Collateral  can  never  take  the  place 
of  character.  Character  is  capital. 

Everyboey  avoids  a repulsive  per- 
sonality. An  offensive  manner  jars 
upon  refined  taste.  “Virtue  itself 
offends  when  coupled  with  a forbid- 
ding manner.”  More  men  succeed 
in  life  by  their  kindliness  of  manner 
than  by  their  talents.  Good  man- 
ners, like  the  sunshine,  are  welcome 


everywhere.  The  world  needs  much 
of  this  sunsnhine,  and  it  has  great 
rewards  for  those  that  supply  its 
wants.  Good  manners  are  the  rails 
on  which  you  can  rid  into  the  Union 
Depot  of  Success.  If  your  passing 
provokes  a hiss,  you  have  Isid  the 
rails  wrong;  if  it  wins  applause,  you 
ont.he  right  rails  and  the  depot  is  not 
far  distant. 

Anciently  the  Romans  worshipped 
virtue  and  honor  as  gods;  they  built 
two  temples  which  were  so  situated 
that  none  could  enter  the  temple  of 
honor  without  passing  thruogh  the 
temple  of  virtue.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romaos  in  their  best 
days  honor  was  more  sought  after 
than  wealth.  Times  changed.  Wealth 
became  the  surest  passport  of  honor 
and  respectability  was  endangered 
by  poverty.  But  “Rome  was  Rome 
no  more”  when  the  imperial  purple 
had  become  an  article  of  traffic  and 
when  gold  could  purchase  with  ease 
the  honor  that  patriotism  and  valor 
once  secured  only  with  difficulty. 

—Ex. 

Preacher’s  Sons. 

That  Justice  Hughes  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son are  both  sons  of  ministers,  the 
former’s  father  being  a Baptist 
clergyman  and  the  latter’s  a Pres- 
byterian; ought  to  be  some  consola- 
tion to  the  sons  of  preachers  who  are 
eternally  coming  in  for  their  share 
of  public  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion simply  because  of  the  fact  of 
this  relationship.  They  are  gener- 
ally said  to  be  the  worst  boys  in  the 
community.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
they  are  the  most  worthless.  Of 
course,  there  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  any  substantial  reason  that 
they  should  be  so  denominated,  they 
get  their  reputation  largely  for  the 
reason  that  more  is  expected  of  t hem 
than  of  other  boys  because  of  the  in- 
fluences under  which  they  are  rear- 
ed. They  are  just  as  human  as  the 
boy  next  door,  just  as  subject  to  the 
wiles  of  the  devil  and  mayhap,  they 
fall  through  non-assist;  nc  just  a; 
d 'eply  and  succumb  just  as  thorough- 
ly to  the  ordinary  temptations  that 
be  set  the  flesh.  But  the  s ons  of  minis- 
.ters  generally  are  found  around  the 
top  when  the  roll  is  called.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  sons  of  minis- 
ters that  they  get  to  the  top  but  be- 
cause they  have  to  struggle  harder 
than  the  average  boy,  find  the  way 
to  success  strewn  with  a little 
larger  rocks  and  the  path  to  inde- 
pendence a little  harder  to  follow 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
share  the  fine  fortunes  of  some  in 
the  way  of  a material  start. 

—Charlotte  News. 
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An  Observation. 


No  wise  man  stops  to  consider  his  by- 
gone possibilities. 

The  land  of  Might-Have-Been  is,  after 
all,  nothing  but  a blurred  prospect,  a sort  of 
dim  and  distant  landscape,  where  the  dull 
clouds  rain  perpetual  tears. 

-Marie  Corelli. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


The  newspapers  are  engaged  in 
picking  a cabinet  for  President  Wil- 
son’s next  administration. 


The  sale  of  almanacs  for  the  year 
1917  indicates  that  we  are  not  only 
due  another  year,  but  that  it  is  draw- 
ing mighty  close. 


The  smoke  is  not  yetcleared  away 
in  some  quarters,  but  that  does  not 
keep  down  the  picking  of  candidates 
for  the  next  gubernatorial  race. 


Just  look  what  cotton  has  done. 
What  it  is  doing  now,  in  price,  fore- 
tells an  event  in  the  fall  of  1917.  It 
is  facinating;  and  just  watch  the  in- 
crease in  acreage. 

After  a long,  useful,  clean  and 
courageous  life,  Cyrus  Watson,  an 
able  lawyer  a brave  soldier,  a true 
friend,  a wise  legistator  and  a patri- 
otic citizen,  passed  away  in  Novem- 
ber, at  his  home  in  Winston-Salem. 


Will  someone  explain  what  it  is 
that  prompts  a secret  marriage,  and 
the  fact  not  announced  until  some 
months  afterwards?  It  is  not  smart; 
it  is  not  funny;  and  it  is  not  brilliant. 
Just  why  such  a course  in  such  a se- 
rious matter  is  adopted,  seems  pass- 
ing strange  in  these  advanced  days 
of  our  civilization. 


If  the  reports  be  true,  Virginia  in 
the  recent  election  cast  less  than 
100,000  votes,  all  told.  Is  it  due  to 
the  eliminations  by  way  of  non- 
payment of  the  poll-tax,  or  did  the 
new  condition  existing  in  the  state 
since  Nov.  1st  take  all  the  snap  and 
interest  out  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
Mother  of  Presidents? 


The  mean,  slanderous  and  relent- 
less criticisms  heaped  upon  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels,  from  certain 


quarters,  have  not  phased  him.  His 
administration  of  that  high  office  is 
comparable  with  the  best  and  infin- 
itely superior  to  the  majority. 
Possibly  the  only  trouble  with  Mr. 
Daniels  is  that  in  his  personal  life 
and  official  conduct  he  is  too  clean 
for  some  folks  to  like  him. 

By  the  way,  some  of  the  most 
entertaining  reading  during  the 
past  three  months  is  directly  traced 
to  the  pen  of  W.  Tom  Bost,  the 
brilliant  correspondent  of  the  Greens- 
boro News.  The  stories  he  wrote 
of  the  various  canvasses  in  the  late 
campaign  were  real  living  things  in 
flesh  and  blood.  Though  not  illustrat- 
ed, his  articles  were  full  of  pictures, 
true  to  likeness  and  character.  Bost 
is  a genius. 

It’s  a heavy  toll  that  is  being  col- 
lected by  the  autos.  Scarcely  a morn- 
ing paper  can  be  perused  without 
seeing  an  account  of  one  or  more 
fatal  accidents  occasioned  by  the 
wreck  of  a machine.  There  are  more 
injuries  and  deaths  being  caused  by 
autos  than  are  caused  by  all  of  the 
railroads  in  the  state.  T.  B.,  pel- 
lagra, typhoid,  small-pox,  and  dip- 
theria,  all  together,  are  not  destroy- 
ing as  many  human  beings  as  are 
the  automobiles. 

It  is  even  said  that  Dr.  Houston, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  go- 
ing back  to  his  college  work.  The 
business  in  this  department  of  the 
goverment,  under  Dr.  Houston,  has 
enjoyed  a marvelous  development. 
Only  one  serious  complaint  has  been 
lodged  against  him— his  attitude  on 
t ie  influence  of  the  moon  regard- 
ing the  planting  of  seeds  and  doing 
things,  and  boldly  announced  in  a 
Bulletin,  cost  him  the  admiratian  of 
quite  a number  who  recognize  the 
stunts  the  moon  nas  heretofore  play- 
ed in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  it  is  the 
very  same  moon  now  that  it  was  when 
Houston  was  a small  boy  following  a 
mule  and  plow  in  Union  "county.  - 


GOVERNOR  CRAIG. 

The  splendid  administration  of 
Governor  Locke  Craig,  an  administra- 
tion that  reflects  the  ability,  the 
patriotism  and  high  purpose  of  one 
of  the  state’s  purest-minded,  ablest 
and  most  courageous  men,  will  come 
to  a close  early  in  January  1917. 
It  will  go  down  in  history  as  a suc- 
cess in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  act  Governor  Craig  did  was 
for  the  advancement  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  North  Carolina.  The  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  ex-presidents  and 
ex-governors  is,  in  the  case  of  Gov. 
Craig,  of  no  worry.  He  retires  to 
his  home  in  the  “Land  of  the  Sky” 
to  once  again  mingle  with  the  activ- 
ities of  the  times,  carrying  with  him 
the  esteem  and  love  of  the  state  for 
the  honest  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  upheld  and  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  for  four  years. 
The  time  will  come  when  North  Car- 
olina will  again  draft  the  services  of 
this  able  and  courageous  man,  who 
shirks  no  responsibility  and  evades 
no  issue. 


CHANCE. 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  the  pub- 
lic prints  have  had  to  say,  and  how 
can  they  be  doubted  when  daily  the 
odds  on  the  presidential  election 
were  published  by  Wall  Street,  gamb- 
ling ran  route  during  the  late  cam- 
paign. 

Rumor  has  it  that  prominent  men, 
even  in  North  Carolina,  dissipated 
their  financial  standing  in  betting  on 
their  favorites.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  a semblance  of  doubt  in 
the  result  of  the  election  obtained 
by  the  efforts  of  certain  powers  in 
order  to  hold  up  payment  of  election 
bets  to  give  the  shorn  lambs  a breath- 
ing spell— to  “get  their  bearing.” 

It  has  been  published  that  the 
bets,  that  passed  through  the  chan- 
nels of  Wall  Street,  approximated 
ten  millions  dollars,  a sum  that  a 
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precious  few  can  comprehend.  The 
millions  that  changed  hands  in  more 
modest  sums  but  most  surely,  in 
other  quarters  all  over  this  country, 
challenge  the  effiency  and  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  many  acts  that  make  the 
use  of  money  in  elections  a crime. 

It  is  wrong. 

The  gilded  quarters,  the  modern 
dash,  the  dazzle  of  fashion,  the  gen- 
ius of  appearing  rich,  can  not  make  a 
thing  excusable  or  tolerable  when  a 
being  just  two  generations  removed 
from  savagery  is  yanked  up  for 
risking  several  nickles  in  a crap  came. 
The  propsition  attempts  to  make  of 
good  morals  and  courageous  recti- 
tude a piece  of  hypocricy. 

When  folks  coming  into  gain,  by 
winning  in  an  election  bet,  are 
heralded  as  heroes,  and  are  lionized 
by  the  populace,  public  morals  is  con- 
fronted by  a stubborn  proposition. 
Gambling,  under  whatever  color,  for 
whatever  purpose,  in  whatever  so- 
ciety, is,  under  law  a crime;  and 
the  standing  of  those  engaged  in  the 
gambling  does  not  condone  the 
crime. 

PRESIDENT  W1LSQN 

November  7th,  1916,  marks  the 
date  of  an  event  that  touches  at  all 
angles  the  very  best  interest  of  a 
great  people  that  desire  no  special 
privileges,  but  desire  and  seek  only 
an  unchallenged  right  to  run  the  race 
of  life  without  loads  and  burdens 
placed  upon  them  by  the  unlimited 
and  unchecked  power  of  a favored 
few.  Aside  from  any  partisan  view, 
but  only  in  a deliberate  and  impas- 
sioned feeling  the  re-election  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  appears  to  have 
been  the  greatest  possible  national 
blessing  that  could  have  come  to  the 
American  people. 

His  victory,  in  the  face  of  power 
of  organization,  influence  and  mon- 
ey, all  seemingly  without  limit, 
stands  out  as  a marvel.  The  election 
itself  broke  all  bases  of  calculations 
and  prosnostications.  That  the  con- 
trolling genius  and  determined 
spirit  of  Wall  Street  decreed  that 
Wilson  should  be  defeated  was  a 
challenge  to  the  American  people 


that  put  them  on  trial  rather  than 
Wilson  himself.  Counting  no  cost, 
Wall  Street  fathered  bold  gambling 
offers,  at  great  odds,  boosting  its 
choice,  knowing  full  well  what  in- 
fluence it  would  have  upon  thousands 
and  thousands.  The  scattered  cap- 
tains of  industry,  far  removed  from 
that  locality,  had  no  trouble  in  re- 
flecting the  purposes  and  determina- 
tion of  Wall  Street.  The  so-called 
“captains  of  industry,"  scattered 
though  somewhat  and  far  removed, 
were  close  enough  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  their  masters  and,  in  turn,  whoop- 
ed it  up  against  that  which  Wall 
Street  was  against.  Months  before 
Nov.  7th  scattered  all  over  this 
country  were  evidences  of  what 
Wall  Street  wanted  in  the  actions 
and  conduct  of  men,  who,  without 
political  integrity  themselves  and  no 
concern  for  the  masses,  piped  the 
songs  put  into  their  mouths  by  their 
masters. 

The  fact  that  in  these  unusual 
times  of  world  upheavals  there  has 
not  been  a panic  that  pinched  and 
punished  the  masses,  was  sufficient 
reason  for  keeping  Wilson  in  power; 
and  the  fact  that  a panic  did  not  oc- 
cur and  could  not  occur  under  wise 
legislation  of  his  administration, 
was  the  real  reason  why  Wall  Street 
did  not  want  Wilson.  It  was  per- 
fectly  natural  for  tax  dodgers  and 
those  drunk  with  a desire  for  a 
financial  power  to  oppose  Wilson, 
who,  stronger  than  his  party,  de- 
mands for  all  the  people  a “Justice 
with  a heart  in  it.” 

The  great  man,  who  ran  neck  and 
neck  with  Wilson,  but  falling  short 
of  victory,  was  himself  of  presiden- 
tial size,  and  undoubtedly  he  was  the 
very  strongest  man  that  could  have 
opposed  Wilson.  But  in  a great 
measure,  in  a number  of  states, 
party  lines  were  ignored.  It  was 
not  of  parties  nor  of  men,  but  it  was 
a case  where  the  American  people 
themselves  were  on  trial— whether 
they  desired  equal  opportunity  un- 
fettered by  laws  favoring  the  few, 
or  whether  Wall  Street  should  a- 
gain  fasten  its  grip  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  and  dictate  its  policies. 

The  American  people  gained  a 


verdict,  that  augars  well  for  the 
future. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  was  held,  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, on  October  26th.  Attending 
this  meeting  were:  Messrs  J.  J.  Blair, 
R,  O.  Everett,  D.  B.  Coltrane  and 
J.  P.  Cook,  and  Mesdames  M.  C.  D. 
Burgwyn,  D.  Y.  Cooper,  I.  W.  Fai- 
son, and  G.  P.  Erwin. 

Prof.  Chas.  E.  Boger,  supterin- 
tendent  of  the  institution,  was  pre- 
sent and  gave  to  the  board  a full 
and  complete  account  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  school  and  all 
its  interests.  This  report  was  so 
gratifying  in  every  respect  that 
every  member  of  the  board  express- 
ed a feeling  of  happiness  and  took  en- 
larged hopes  for  the  future  of  the  in- 
stitution under  the  spleneid  manage- 
ment of  Supt.  Boger.  This  report  will 
be  published  in  full  in  the  next  issue 
of  THE  UPLIFT. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers 
was  held  at  this  meeting.  There 
were  no  changes  and  the  officers 
for  the  coming  two  years  are  as 
follows: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman 
Mrs.  M.  C.  D.  Burgwyn,  Vice- 
Chairman, 

Mrs.  1.  W.  Faison,  Secretary, 
Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Treasurer, 
Executive  Committee: 

Messrs  J.  P.  Cook,  D.  B.  Col- 
trane and  C.  E.  Boger. 

Other  matters  that  directly  affect 
the  interests  of  the  institution  were 
discussed  and  acted  upon,  but  not  of 
enough  public  interest  to  be  included 
here,  inasmuch  as  all  of  these  items 
will  be  touched  upon  and  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  splendid  report  of  Supt. 
Boger,  the  same  to  be  printed  in  full 
in  our  next  number. 

One  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  the 
Board  is  held  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  of  the  state.  This 
organization  was  in  session  at  Dur- 
ham in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
hence  the  meeting  of  the  Board  be- 
ing held  there. 
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STANDING  FOR  THINGS 

Charity  and  Children  thus  de- 
clares: “This  paper  stands  for  any 
kind  of  legislation  that  is  against 
liquor,  drastic  or  otherwise;  for  the 
veto  power  for  the  governor;  for  a 
more  equitable  system  of  tax  levy; 
for  more  stringent  divorce  ’aws  and 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  dogs.” 

These  are  live  questions,  indeed. 
Step  by  step  the  liquor  trade  is  get- 
ting into  harder  lines,  and  there 
seems  but  little  likelihood  of  any 
great  difficulty  drawing  lines  tighter. 
There  should,  however,  be  some 
means  found  by  which  the  officers  of 
the  law  would  be  compelled  to  more 
rigidly  enforce  the  prohibition  laws 
now  on  the  books.  When  the  idea 
already  advanced  takes  practical 
shape  whereby  rural  p dice  are  ap- 
pointed by  higher  authorities,  not 
dependent  on  localities  for  their 
authority,  then  some  terrible  and 
gross  violations  that  are  permitted 
to  exist  by  officers,  who  are  afraid  of 
their  shadows  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  lawlessness  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  be  brought  to  a speedy 
end,  and,  it  seems,  not  until  then. 

The  dog  is  safe.  No  trouble  about 
his  credentials. 

The  question  of  granting  the  gov- 
ernor the  power  of  veto  is  a big  one 
in  the  state.  There  are  splendid 
minds,  far-seeing  people  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.  If  North 
Carolina,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
states  that  does  not  grant  to  the 
governor  the  veto,  were  sure  of  al- 
ways having  such  men  as  Governor 
'Craig  and  Governor-elect  Bickett  in 
this  high  office,  it  would  be  a safe 
proposition  to  invest  the  office  with 
the  power  of  veto. 

That  equitable  tax  levy  matter  is 
the  biggest  matter  that  is  yet  un- 
settled. The  burdens  are  not  placed 
equitably.  The  average  citizen  does 
more  than  his  part.  The  so-called 
rich  do  not  do  their  part.  There  are 
men,  who  pose  as  millionaires  and 
live  within  themselves  the  lives  of 
millionaires,  who,  according  to  the 
tax-books,  paj;  taxes  like  poor  things. 
The  Federal  government  has  a way 
of  bringing  them  to  law,  and  has 
done  so.  If  the  state  exercised  some 
of  the  power  which  the  national 


government  finds  it  necessary  often 
times  to  resort  to  in  getting  its  just 
receipts  there  would  be  fewer  tax- 
dodgers.  It  will  be  both  interesting 
and  startling  if  everytime  you  hear 
of  a “millionaire”  in  your  midst  you 
could  take  a look  at  his  tax  return— 
you’ll  find  a puzzle. 

THE  DELINQUENCY  OF  A STATE. 

The  editorial  leader  in  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  of  December  1st  is  so 
interesting  that  we  reproduce  it  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  It  is: 

Last  Sunday  the  father  of  a 
Charlotte  incorrigible  journeyed 
to  the  Jackson  I raining  School 
with  a letter  to  Superintendent 
Boger,  soliciting  the  interest  of 
that  official  in  behalf  of  his  son, 
a youth  of  about  10  years.  The 
father  found  Superintendent 
Boger,  as  all  other  solicitous  pa- 
rents have  found  him,  a ready 
and  a sympathetic  listener,  anx- 
ious to  grasp  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  to  render  whatever  ser- 
vice the  condition  of  the  institu  - 
tion  might  admit.  The  story 
the  father  had  to  relate  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  superin- 
tendent hears  from  hundreds  of 
other  parents  during  the  course 
of  the  yoar.  The  boy  was  a con- 
firmed truant.  All  efforts  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  attend 
school  had  failed  and  he  spent 
his  time  in  company  with  a 
group  of  misguided  companions. 
The  father  thought  if  tne  boy 
could  be  taken  into  the  train- 
ing school  he  might  be  worked 
over  into  the  sort  of  a youth 
who  would  give  promise  of  be- 
coming a useful  citizen,  a hope 
justified  by  the  record  of  that 
institution.  Superintendent  Bo- 
ger made  the  best  promise  pos- 
sible. The  capacity  of  the  school 
was  at  the  time,  as  it  is  through- 
out the  year,  taken  up,  and 
there  was  no  present  room,  but 
the  superintendent  assured  the 
parent  that  after  Chrism tas 
there  would  be  a discharge  by 
which  an  opening  would  be 
made  for  the  applicant.  The 
father  returned  home  Sunday 
night.  The  following  day  his 
boy,  together  with  three  com- 
panions, was  arrested  on  charge 
of  larceny  and  placed  in  the  city 
prison.  It  was  a clear  case  of 
guilt  against  the  boys— and 
their  the  city  was  faced  with  the 
old  problem.  The  culprits  could 
not  be  turned  loose  upon  society; 


there  is  no  reformatory  in- 
stitution in  the  State  to  which 
they  could  be  sent,  no  city  in- 
stitution to  receive  them,  the 
Jackson  Training  School  full  to 
capacity,  and  they  must  be  kept 
in  prison  or  sent  to  the  roads. 
This  is  but  one  instance  of  many 
constantly  occurring  to  keep 
both  city  and  State  reminded  of 
their  backwardness  in  meeting 
responsibility  devolved  upon 
them  for  the  proper  care  of 
truant  youth.  Duplication  here 
and  there  of  the  Jackson  Train' 
ing  School  is  the  solution  of  this 
vexing  problem— the  most  prac- 
tical way  in  which  the  State  may 
meet  its  responsibility.  The 
condition  of  these  Charlotte  bo;,  s 
is  a condition  common  in  all 
the  cities,  and  it  speaks  in  the 
nature  of  a graphic  indictment 
of  the  delinquency  not  only  of 
a community,  but  of  a State. 
The  above  editorial  by  Mr.  Wade 
Harris  is  a splendid  treatment  of  a 
human  interest-story.  The  story  is 
engaging,  but  a story  with  a similar 
foundation  can  be  truthfully  credited 
to  over  one  hundred  other  commu- 
nities in  the  state,  during  the  past 
year;  and  actual  knowledge  of  them 
are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  this  institution.  The 
publication  of  this  particular  article 
warrants,  at  this  time,  a review  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  up  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School.  It  has 
been,  permit  this  writer  to  say  right 
here,  the  constant  sympathy  and 
support  of  Editor  Harris  and  his 
splendid  journal  anti  many  other 
newspapers,  in  addition  to  the  loyal 
support  of  others  in  the  state,  that 
made  the  ordeal,  through  which 
this  writer  and  his  associates  have 
had  to  go,  at  least  tolerable.  For 
years,  contributing  time,  energy, 
money  and  innumerable  sacrifices, 
laying  aside  personal  aspirations  for 
position  or  gain,  or  laying  by  in 
store  for  a “rainy  day,”  without 
price,  a steady  struggle  has  been 
made  to  establish  firmiy  into  the  life 
of  the  state  a haven  of  refuge  and 
safety  for  a class  of  white  boys,  who, 
in  many  instances,  had  sorry  chances 
in  life-sorry  for  the  want  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  or  discretion  or 
sympathy  or  care  or  interest  or 
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proper  environment,  and  in  many 
cases  the  lack  of  nerve  to  say  the 
most  important  word  at  the  right 
time.  No. 

The  last  message  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Fowle  contains  the  very  first 
expression  calling  attention  to  the 
needs  of  a Reformatory  in  North 
Carolina.  That  particular  paragraph, 
barring  a few  words  to  remove  the 
evidences  of  a youthful  enthusiasm 
(entirely  out  of  place  in  an  official 
document.)  were  penned  in  an  old 
dilapidated  building  in  the  town  of 
Concord.  At  that  very  time,  there 
was  serving  on  the  chain  gang  of 
Cabarrus  county  a small  thirteen 
year  old  boy  under  a three  years’ 
sentence  for  the  misappropiiation  of 
one  dollar  and  thirty  cents,  under 
circumstances  that  constituted  a 
temptation  that  would  try  an  older 
person. 

Looking  back  to  that  event  and  re- 
calling the  energy  of  the  solicitor, 
an  agent  of  the  great  state  of  North 
Carolina,  who  prosecuted  that  boy 
in  the  Superior  court  vehemently  and 
mercilessly,  that  the  honor  of  the 
state  might  be  upheld,  and  his  full 
fee  earned,  makes  the  blood  even 
now  grow  cold.  But  it  was  law  and 
order,  and  the  retribution  in  history 
does  not  and  can  not  palliate  the 
horror  of  putting  a child  in  chains, 
with  hardened  criminals  without 
hope  or  the  hope  of  a hope.  But  it 
was  law  in  North  Carolina  at  that 
time  to  do  that  very  thing. 

As  long  as  life  shall  last,  this  wri- 
ter shall  remember  the  friendly  in- 
terest of  the  late  Joseph  P.  Caldwell, 
at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  States- 
ville Landmark.  He  had  said,  edi- 
torially, when  the  matter  was  first 
sprung  in  North  Carolina,  that  the 
idea  was  fine,  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it  (a  reformatory).  Priva- 
tely, he  said  the  tyranny  of  condi- 
tions and  beliefs  and  practices  in 
North  Carolina  will  defeat  you  at 
this  time;  the  late  Jesse  H.  Page  and 
the  late  C.  M.  Payne,  a hero  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  and  a hero  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  respectively,— 
both  of  them  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  their  friendships  still  fresh  and 
sustaining — and  last  but  not  least 
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the  late  Jack  Mills,  the  founder  of 
the  orphanage  idea  in  North  Caroli- 
na, advised  “go  slow  in  this  good 
old  conservative  state,  until  the  time 
is  ripe  enough  to  promise  success”. 

Not  until  the  General  Assembly 
of  1907  did  success  seem  probable.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  then, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  institution 
was  to  be  named  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School,  which  gave  it  character  and 
won  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  a number  who  had  followed  that 
daring  leader,  who  knew  no  fear,  in 
times  when  manhood  counted  for 
most.  The  story  is  too  long  to  re- 
late here;  but  suffice  to  say  that  on 
the  12th  day  of  Jan.  1909  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School  opened  with  one 
pupil.  Since  that  day  its  capacity 
has  been  taxed  and  applicants  con- 
stantly in  waiting.  The  system  has 
been  worked  out.  It  may  be  of  pride 
to  the  state  at  large  that  this  insti- 
tution is  regarded  at  the  head  of 
like  institutions  in  the  country. 
The  first  superintendent  spent  days 
and  days  in  an  ideal  institution  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  chairman  spent 
a month  in  two  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind,  before  a line  was 
drawn,  a stick  driven,  a brick  placed 
or  a definite  move  started.  By  this 
means  the  errors  of  former  attempts 
were  avoided  and  the  successes  prof- 
ited by.  When  the  Jackson  Training 
School  started,  opened  foi  business, 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution had  worked  himself  out  of 
everything,  including  his  family 
horse,  and  his  press  agent  had  his 
all  hypothecated  that  the  work  might 
go  on  and  succeed. 

The  wisdom  of  the  management 
from  the  very  beginning  demanded 
an  avoidance  of  debt.  Tfo  inno- 
vation into  the  life  of  North  Caro- 
lina can  survive  if  early  in  its  inau- 
guration it  becomes  encumbered 
with  debt.  For  this  very  reason, 
and  because  of  this  new  effort  in  our 
educational  endeavor,  the  growth 
and  enlargement  of  the  institution 
had  of  necessity,  to  be  slow  and  cau- 
tions. 

There  are  folKs  in  authority,  who 
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by  being  beneficiaries  of  other 
institutions,  either  by  personal  help 
or  by  marriage  ties,  ever  present  to 
speak  with  a knowledge  of  certain 
institutions;  but  for  an  institution, 
whose  student  body  or  population 
is  made  up  of  the  "dropped  stitch- 
es” of  a vanished  hand  from  every 
quarter  of  the  state,  there  are  but 
few  in  authority  to  stress  her  cause, 
and  hence  the  meagerness  of  the 
financial  help,  and  hence  the  imag- 
inary slow  growth. 

For  years  and  years  the  state  knew 
not  the  kindly  and  benefiicial  infllu- 
ences  of  such  an  institution — there 
is,  now,  no  justified  reason  to  be- 
come impatient  of  the  time  when 
the  Jackson  Training  School  will 
have  reached  a capacity  that  will 
accommodate  all  eligible  applicants 
for  its  service  and  aid.  The  fact 
that  this  institution  has  felt  every 
step  it  took,  moved  cautiously,  hus- 
banded all  its  forces,  judiciously 
spent  its  receipts  and  sought,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  aid  from  the 
outside,  has  given  to  it,  in  the  sight 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  done  in  such 
institutions,  the  first  place  among 
all  institutions  in  the  country  for  the 
quality  of  its  work,  its  system,  its 
plans  and  for  the  least  cost  of  all 
institutions  in  the  land. 

Every  appropriation  that  has  come 
to  the  institution  for  enlargement 
and  maintenance  has  come  through 
arduous,  persistent  and  ceasless  ef- 
fort— every  inch  of  ground,  where 
other  demands  were  great  and  the 
treasury  not  over  Rowing,  had  to  be 
fought  for  and  prayed  for.  Others 
may  have  accomplished  more  in 
presenting  a more  convincing  Ergu- 
ment  before  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  others  may  have 
been  successful  in  securing  larger 
and  more  assistance  from  wit!  out, 
but  the  management  of  this  institu- 
tion has  the  consciousness  that  i ; has 
done  its  level  best,  and  it  is  music 
to  our  ears  to  hear  everyone,  of  the 
many  who  visit  us,  express  astoiish- 
mentover  what  has  been  accom]  fish- 
ed in  just  nine  years  on  an  old  cc  tton 
plantation  in  a new  proposition,  and 
with  a meager  treasury. 
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The  record  of  reclamations,  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  this  kind 
of  work,  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 
And  the  record  grows  better,  year 
after  year,  as  the  institution  appro- 
aches mure  nearly  to  that  point  of 
efficiency  to  which  the  management 
has  set  its  aim;  and  the  court  officials 
learn  more  and  more  to  pick  out 
only  those  that  show  any  promise  for 
the  future,  under  a wholesome  in- 
fluence' 

By  the  first  of  the  year  another 
cottage,  built  by  our  officers  and  the 
boys— and  in  this  course  a carpenter 
or  a brick  mason  or  a painter  is  dis- 
covered among  the  boys— will  have 
been  completed,  and  which  will  ac- 
commodate thirty  more  boys.  An- 
nually we  have  been  growing,  and 
all  the  while  standing  far  off  from 
the  pit,  which  debt  means  for  any 
institution  in  its  making  and  its  de- 
velopment. The  fact  that  individuals 
have  made  sacrifices  and  the  citizens 
of  Concord  contributed  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  that  purchase  of  real  es- 
tate for  the  home  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  and  the  King’s 
Daughters  have  adopted  it  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  state  endeavor,  does 
not  carry  with  it  a patent  right  to 
exclusively  occupy  the  field  for  this 
advanced  effort  in  behalf  of  youth- 
ful offenders.  But  it  occurs  to  us 
as  eminently  wise  that  this  institu- 
tion should  be  permitted  time,  in  a 
safe  and  sane  manner,  to  reach  a ca- 
pacity, which  is  in  mind  and  which 
will  at  an  early  day  be  attained 
whereby  all  just  demands  of  the 
state  can  and  will  be  cared  for.  If 
efforts,  sympathy  and  aid  be  divided 
at  this  stage,  the  result  will  only 
cripple  well  organized  efforts  already 
made  if  not  destroy  the  great  work, 
which  the  state  has  been  prevailed 
upon,  after  years,  to  undertake. 

We  crave  the  patience  and  the  aid 
of  all,  who  believe  that  a youth  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age  should  have 
a better  chance  than  that  afforded 
by  a chain  gang,  thus  hastening  the 
day  when  North  Carolina’s  every 
need  along  this  line  will  be  met. 

SOMEBODY’S  BOY. 

Father  had  been  away  for  a week 
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and  today  he  is  expected  home. 

“Papa  will  soon  be  here,”  cried 
little  Willie,  in  childish  glee. 

Mother,  with  quick  footsteps  went 
about  doing  little  things  for  father’s 
comfort,  and  now'  the  kettle  was 
boiling,  and  the  table  set,  and  in  ten 
minutes’  time  he  would  be  among 
them. 

“May  I go  to  the  bridge  to  meet 
him?”  said  Willie. 

“Yes,  dear,  if  you  are  very  care- 
ful.” 

The  little  boy  flushed  and  happy, 
ran  across  the  field  to  the  bridge 
which  he  knew  his  father  must  cross 
before  reaching  home.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  Willie  nev- 
er knew  how  it  happened,  and  there 
was  no  one  else  to  explain  the  acci- 
dent the  boy  was  in  the  deep  water 
of  the  creek,  screaming  in  frenzy  of 
despair. 

A tall  gentleman,  turning  tne 
corner  road  near  by,  hearing  the 
cry,  hastened  his  footsteps  into  a 
run. 

“Somebody’s  boy  has  fallen  into 
the  water!”  he  exclaimed:  Throw- 
ing aside  his  coat  he  made  a quick 
dive  and  rescued  the  drowning  boy 
just  as  he  was  sinking  for  the  last 
time. 

“Somebody’s  boy  is  saved,”  said 
the  father  as  he  reached  the  bank, 
“and,  0,  God,  how  gracious  thou  art; 
it  is  my  own  boy,  my  Willie.” 

Somebody’s  boy  is  in  danger. 
There  is  a gilted  saloon  across  the 
way,  and  the  keeper  is  anxious  to 
attract  him.  Last  night  he  crossed 
threshold  for  the  first  time;  today 
he  is  there  again.  Oh,  what  untold 
misery  is  this?  Somebody’s  boy  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin. 

Somebody’s  boy  broke  the  Sabbath 
He  had  not  meant  to  do  it,  but  his 
companions  plead  so  hard  and  he 
could  not  withstand  them.  It  was 
the  first  step  to  a life  of  degradation 
and  somebody’s  boy  was  ruined 
thereby. 

Somebody’s  was  tempted  to  steal 
It,  will  not  matter,”  he  pleaded 
with  his  conscience  “It  will  not  be 
come  known  and  I will  never  do  it 
again.”  The  money  was  taken 
from  the  drawer.  It  was  his  first 
step,  and  somebody’s  boy  ended  his 
life  in  the  State  prison. 

Somebody’s  boy  told  a lie.  The 
world  was  not  seriously  damaged 
thereby,  but  the  boy  acquired  the 
habit  of  speaking  the  untruth,  which 
clung  to  him  through  life. 

Somebody’s  boy  has  fallen  from 
his  high  estate  which  his  Master  has 
designed  him.  Father,  mother  pause 
not  in  your  endeavor,  for  in  striving 
to  save  the  weak  erring,  somebody’s 
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boy,  over  whom  your  heart  yearns, 
your  own  son  may  be  snatched  from 
eternal  ruin  and  restored  again  to 
you.  Somebody’s  boy  may  mean 
your  own.— Sarah  Virginia  Du  Bois 
n the  Christian  Intelligencer. 


Your  Girl? 

Is  she  following  the  fashion  set  by 
the  undressed  chorus  girls  of  the 
stage? 

It  she  bedecked  in  flimsy  garments 
meanst  to  display  the  contour  of  a 
shapely  figure? 

Is  her  walking  dress  cut  so  low 
that  one  would  think  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  opera  and  so  high  that 
the  color  of  her  stocking  is  discerni- 
ble? 

Are  her  fingers,  arms  and  neck 
covered  with  gaudy  jewels,  cheaply 
imitated  on  the  5 and  10-cents  coun- 
ters? Is  her  face  rouged  and  pow- 
dered with  freedom  of  the  brazen 
demi-monde? 

Is  she  dining,  drinking  dancing 
with  the  giddy  midnight  throng  in 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement? 

Is  she  joy-riding  on  Sunday  and 
neglecting  the  Church  of  her  father 
and  mother? 

Is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  frivoli- 
ty and  fashion  the  consuming  passion 
of  her  heart? 

Is  she  going  the  pace  in  a rest- 
less desire  to  shine  in  the  blazing 
light  of  the  cabaret  and  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  fast  set? 

Is  she  walking  in  the  primrose  path 
of  dalliance  with  no  thought  of  the 
journey’s  dreadful  end? 

Are  her  companions  lifting  her  up 
or  dragging  her  down? 

Is  she  seeking  the  love  of  one  true 
man  or  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
many  without  manhood? 

Is  her  modesty  a mockery,  the 
prayer  book  and  Bible  relics  of  the 
past  and  mother’s  advice  the  played 
out  whim  of  the  antiquated? 

Is  she  no  longer  a comfort  to  those 
at  home,  the  delight  of  her  mother 
and  the  pride  of  the  family  circle? 

If  this  is  your  daughter;  are  you 
proud  of  her?  Look  at  her  latest 
photograph.  Then  take  down  the  pic- 
ture of  mother  or  grandmother. 

Which  do  you  like  the  bettei-? 
And  which  do  the  men  of  real  worth 
prefer? 

— John  A.  Sleicher  in  Leslie’s. 

Do  not  dream  of  a position  where 
drudgery  is  unknown,  where  all  hard 
work  is  put  on.  Put  your  heart  in 
the  work  and  your  aspiration  will  be- 
come inspiration. 

Be  helpful  and  you  will  improve 
and  be  promoted. 
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Attorney-General  Thomas  Walter  Biekett, 

Governor-Elect. 

North  Carolina  deserves  congratulations.  The  office  of  Governor  is  a big  and  a high  honor.  The  people 
of  North  Carolina,  by  a handsome  majority,  have  commissioned  Attorney-General  Thomas  Walter  Biekett  to 
become  her  Governor  for  four  years.  General  Biekett.  is  in  every  respect  ably  qualified  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  high  office.  His  ability  years  ago  was  recognized;  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  the  state  has 
always  been  manifest;  his  love  and  sympathy  for  mankind  was  undoubtedly  exhibited  when  he  successfully 
championed  a measure  looking  to  the  reli°f  of  the  unfortunate  among  us;  his  generous  contribution,  in  time, 
study,  and  labor,  to  all  the  agencies  that  made  for  the  education  and  progress  of  the  state  for  eight  years, 
and  the  betterment  of  our  people  in  general  loudly  attest  where  his  heart  is.  The  brilliant  conduct  of  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  speaks  his  great  natural  ability,  personal  accomplishments  and  his  fidelity. 

The  nomination,  after  a spirited  contest  in  which  forceful  agencies  and  splendid  ability  were  active,  went 
to  General  Biekett  in  such  a manner  that  it  bespoke  an  enviable  popularity.  In  his  campaign,  brilliant  and 
masterful,  he  left  no  sting-- -he  hit  above  the  belt  all  the  time.  He  abused  no  one,  but  he  magnified  in  his 
logical  discussions  of  the  issues  and  his  treatment  of  men  and  the  purposes  of  government  in  such  a high  and 
able  manner  that  his  cause  became  invincible. 

Here’s  to  Governor- Elect  Bkkett--the  state  complimented  herself  in  complimenting  you  wil  h the  highest 
office  within  her  gift.  She  feels  secure  in  her  knowledge  of  your  ability  and  your  patriotism  to  the  e-  d that 
the  state,  we  all  love,  shall  continue  her  marvelous  growth  and  development  along  all  lines,  and  she  knows 
that  under  your  wise  administration  of  the  duties  of  this  proud  honor  there  will  be  meted  out,  without 
partiality  and  without  stint,  “justice  with  a heart  in  it.’’ 
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The  earliest  streaks  of  dawn  were 
lightening  the  eastern  sky  when  the 
creaking  of  the  windlass  and  the 
rattle  of  chains  announced  that  the 
men  were  drawing  the  stop  logs  from 
the  dam. 

With  a grand  flourish  the  last  log 
was  laid  on  the  platform  and  the 
great  torrent  of  green-and-white 
water  went  foaming  down  the  slides 
Then  the  boom  that  held  back  the 
logs  was  drawn  aside,  and  down  they 
came  like  a flock  of  sheep  heading 
for  the  fold.  By  sixes  and  seven, 
they  plunged  into  the  pool  below, 
rising  again  in  the  swift  torrent  at 
various  angels;  then  circling  madly 
around  until  at  last  they  made  their 
way  through  narrows  and  on  down 
the  river. 

Dave  Mordaunt,  the  foreman, 
whistled  gayly  as  he  watched  the 
logs  pass.  But  suddenly  he  saw  with 
uneasiness  that  the  men  stationed  at 
the  narrows  could  not  keep  the  logs 
moving  fast  enough.  A jam  was  be- 
g nning  to  form. 

"Shut  her  her  off,”  he  called, 
“and  hustle  down  here!  The  nar- 
rov s r* choked!” 

The  men  swiftly  swung  out  the 
logs.  Tien  shouldering  their  poles, 
the  ten  of  them  marched  after  their 
b' s;  down  the  narrow  path  that  led 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  bay. 

The  path  was  merely  a shelf  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  rose 
above  it  for  nearly  a hundred  feet. 
Ten  feet  below  was  another  shelf, 
the  lower  path.  It  was  even  nar- 
rower and  more  slippery. 

The  men  loosened  the  jam,  and 
the  logs  once  more  hurried  down  the 
stream.  Then  they  shouldered  the 
long  poles  again  and  started  back  up 
the  path  toward  the  dam. 

“Hark!’’  shouted  the  foreman, 
holding  up  his  hand  for  silence. 
From  their  left,  above  the  roar  of 
the  water,  came  the  yelping  of  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

“They  are  after  a deer!”  cried 
Ben  Ford. 

E ven  as  he  spoke  the  deer  came  in 
sigl  t.  It  was  hard  pressed;  clouds 
of  steam  rose  from  its  panting  sides, 
and  its  drooping  head  and  protruding- 
ton;  ue  showed  that  it  was  complete- 
ly exhausted. 

Tne  men  cheered  as  it  passed,  but 
it  pud  no  attention  to  them.  Round 
the  narrow  lower  path  it  stumbled, 


and  on  reaching  the  narrows,  which 
were  now  free  of  logs,  it  plunged 
in.  The  rushing  current  carried  it 
down  the  river,  but  it  gained  the 
other  shore  at  last  lay  down,  panting. 

“Now,  boys,”  cried  Mordaunt, 
“the  wolves  will  follow  the  path  the 
deer  took!  Gather  a lot  of  rocks 
and  spread  yourselves  along  the  path. 
When  the  wolves  are  past  me  I will 
give  the  signal.  Then  let  go  the 
stones.  After  that  you  can  go  to 
them  with  the  pike.  Don’t  let  one 
get  through.” 

The  men  made  every  preperati°n 
to  give  the  wolves  a worm  reception. 
In  a few  minutes  the  animals  appear- 
ed, six  of  them,  running  close  to- 
gather.  As  they  reached  the  narrow 
path  they  fell  into  single  file  without 
lessening  their  speed.  As  they  ran 
they  gave  occasional  short  yelps. 

Their  tongues  were  hanging  out 


In  a Mad  Rush 

We  are  pulling  down  our  old 
barns  and  building  greater  ones; 
we  are  groveling  on  the  ground 
before  a golden  image,  like  that 
set  up  of  old  in  the  plain  of  Baby- 
lon; we  arejsearching  for  a vulgar 
and  ignoble  philosopher’s  stone. 
— D’Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson. 


and  there  was  foam  aboul  their 
mouth  and  gleaming  teeth.  With- 
out an  upward  glance  they  ran  in 
between  the  wall  and  the  rushing, 
foaming  water. 

“Now  for  them!”  shouted  Dave. 
With  a yell  the  men  sent  down  a 
shower  of  stones  on  the  unsuspecting 
pnck.  With  howls  of  pain  and  sur- 
prise the  wolves  looked  up  and  saw 
their  foes.  Down  went  their  tails 
and  they  tried  to  retreat;  but  they 
were  in  a trap.  One  by  one  they 
were  pushed  off  into  the  hurling 
water. 

Only  the  leader  of  the  pack  was 
left  'alive.  He  had  been  knocked 
into  the  water  by  a stone,  but  had 
managed  to  gain  a footing  on  two 
logs  that  were  floating  together.  As 
the  logs  drifted  apart,  he  mounted 
the  larger,  on  which  he  crouched,  a 
picture  of  abject  fear.  The  log  be- 
gan to  move  slowly  toward  the  nar- 


rows. Nearer  and  nearer  it  came 
to  the  mighty  mass  of  water  pouring 
out  through  the  gorge.  The  wolf 
backed  to  the  far  end  of  the  log  and 
crouched  there,  shivering. 

“I  hate  a wolf  worse  than  poison,” 
said  Job  Nelson,  “but  I can’t  see 
that  brute  scared  plumb  to  death 
before  being  drowned.’’ 

“Neither  can  I Job.”  said  the 
foreman,  “and  he  sure  put  up  a 
good  fight  for  it.” 

The  circling  current  brought  the 
log  to  a point  just  below  where  the 
men  stood. 

With  a spring,  Job  landed  on  the 
lower  path.  He  stretched  out  his 
pole  and  drew  the  log  and  its 
frightened  occupant  to  the  shore. 
Then  he  quickly  rejoined  his  com- 
rades. 

“Now,  boys,”  he  said,  “that  beg- 
gar must  pass  you  all.  Anyone  who 
wants  him  can  have  him.” 

Realizing  that  he  was  free,  the 
wolf  leaped  ashore  and  slouched 
along  the  path  with  one  eye  on  the 
men  above.  Not  a hand  was  raised 
against  him.  On  reaching  the  divide 
he  struck  off  at  a swift  lope  and  dis- 
appeared from  view. 

“Come,  boys,”  said  Dave  sharply, 
“get  those  logs  going  again!  We’ve 
lost  enough  time  already.” — Youths’ 
Companion. 


Set  a Mark  in  Life. 

Work  for  something,  not  for  no- 
thing. It  is  not  wise  to  live  just  for 
the  fleeting  moment  or  just  for  to- 
day. Without  some  aim,  one’s  time 
and  work  go  for  naught.  The  years 
go  by  and  he  has  nothing  to  show 
for  them.  If  not  advancing,  we  are 
falling  back.  If  not  keeping  alive, 
growing  to  something  better  and 
higher,  we  are  becoming  weaker  and 
of  less  worth.  Even  though  we  never 
reach  the  goal,  we  have  made  some 
advance  in  striving  for  it.  A good 
aim,  a real  purpose  in  life,  makes 
worth  of  character.  All  have  not 
the  same  tastes.  There  is  a wide 
field  from  which  to  choose  w'hat  one 
will  work  for.  And  this  is  well. 
The  one  universal  aim  is  the  same, 
to  live  truer,  better  lives  from  day 
to  day.  A life  without  a purpose  is 
like  a ship  without  a rudder.  Want 
of  motive  makes  life  dreary  and 
monotonous.  Nothing  satisfies. 
“Better  little  talent  and  much  pur- 
pose than  much  talent  and  little  pur- 
pose.” Aim  for  something  worth 
while  and  keep  your  mark  steadily 
in  view.  Life  will  mean  much  more 
to  you.  You  will  be  more  useful 
in  the  world,  you  will  find  more  sat- 
isfaction in  living. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOT  ES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

The  printing  office  is  getting  up 
in  addition  to  the  Uplift  and  job 
work  for  the  school,  the  first  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  The  Jackson  Training  School. 
The  boys  are  getting  up  and  putting 
out  some  very  neat  work  now. 

We  have  gathered  a good  many 
apples  from  our  orchard  this  year. 
Several  basket  full  were  gathered  at 
one  time  and  the  matrons  of  the 
cottages  have  been  kept  supplied 
well  enough  to  permit  their  keep- 
ing their  cubboads  stocked  with 
some  very  nice  apple  pies. 

The  Societies  of  the  school  now 
have  magazine  libraries  that  contain 
the  leading  magazines  of  America. 
They  spent  about  $40  for  magazines 
altogether.  They  are  proving  their 
worth  in  helping  the  boys  to  prepare 
good  speeches  in  their  debates  be- 
sides affording  good  stories  for  the 
boys  to  read. 

Our  garden  has  turned  out  very 


well  this  year  after  living  through 
the  long  dry  spell  and  then  escap- 
ing being  washed  away  in  the  flood 
that  followed.  Beans  have  been 
gathered  on  an  average  of  twice  a 
week,  each  picking  giving  us  any- 
where from  150  to  300  pounds  of 
beans.  We  have  also  been  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  cabbage  and  corn. 

We  have  three  new  boys  here  at 
the  time  of  this  writing.  Lark  Mil- 
ler, of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,;  Ishmael 
Cook,  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  Baxter 
Sheppard,  of  Concord.  All  of  them 
have  entered  the  primary  depart- 
ment but  it  is  hoped  they  will  pros- 
to,  be  three  boys  that  will  not  long 
remain  in  that  department.  All 
three  are  young  and  promise  to  grow 
in  mind  as  they  grow  in  age.  , 

The  boys  attended  Children’s 
Day  exercises  held  in  the  Rocky 
Ridge  First  Methodist  Church,  near 
the  school  last  month.  The  weather 
was  not  the  very  best,  and  many  of 
the  children  on  the  program  were 
absent,  but  the  exercises  were  en- 
joyed for  all  that.  The  boys  here 
frequently  have  exercises  of  the 
kind  but  they  do  not  enjoy  those  as 
well  as  they  do  the  ones  got  up  by 
“outsiders.” 

We  have  played  seven  games  of  base 
ball  since  printing  the  last  Uplift. 
Two  with  Howell,  both  resulting  in 
a victory  for  us;  one  with  Rocky 
River  and  one  with  Roberta  Mill 
which  resulted  in  victories  for  our 
nine  and  then  with  Kannapolis  two 
of  which  we  lost.  We  have  won  14 
games  out  of  18  this  year  which 
gives  us  a percentage  of  778,---  a 
percentage  that  we  do  not  believe 
can  be  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the 
county. 

Visitors  riding  up  to  the  school 
and  others  passing  along  the  Nation- 
al Highway  running  through  our 
grounds,  are  now  casting  their  eyes 
on  another  cottage-— the  fourth  in 
number— that  is  nearing  completion. 
The  carpenters  are  putting  up  the 
rafters  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will 
be  able  to  take  in  thirty  more  boys 
here  by  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
school  only  has  a Capacity  of  ninety 
boys  now  but  when  the  new  cottage 
is  completed  there  will  be  room  for 
thirty  more. 

The  boys  of  the  Training  School 
enjoyed  their  Fourth  of  July  this 
year  in  a “safe  and  sane”  way. 
They  did  not  use  fire-works,  cannon, 
and  high  explosives,  but  they  had 
one  thing  that  is  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  North  Carolina  boy — a 


half  a day  in  a swimming  hole.  It 
was  indeed  a sight  to  be  held,  to  see 
ninety-five  boys,  diving,  swimming 
splashing  about,  sime  crawling, 
others  hanging  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  just  a little  too  timid  to  ven- 
ture out  in  the  current,  where  the 
veterans  of  former  swimming  pools 
delighted  to  be.  The  trip  was  en- 
joyed so  much  that  the  boys  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  it,  will  be  repeated. 

Prehistoric  Dentistry. 

That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  California  coast  and  not 
the  Japanese,  as  claimed,  were  the 
first  dentists,  is  the  assertion  of  De 
Moss  Bowers,  an  archaeologist  of 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  who  has  discover- 
ed a set  of  primative  dental  tools  in 
the  beach  sand  there. 

Following  the  discovery  of  many 
bones  of  a skeleton  in  an  excavation 
being  made  by  workmen  for  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Prior  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Fraser  pier.  Ocean  Park,  Mr. 
Bowers  asked  permission  of  Colonel 
Prior  and  the  local  police  to  dip 
deeper  in  the  sand  and  continue  an 
investigation  that  has  led  him  to  dig 
up  more  than  7,000  skulls  along  San- 
ta Monica  Bay  and  on  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Islands. 

Mr.  Bowers’  discovery  of  bone  in- 
struments which  he  delares  were 
used  by  the  natives  not  only  in  ex- 
tracting teeth,  but  also  in  filling 
them,  bears  out,  he  says,  his  conten- 
tion that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast 
were  the  first  to  practice  dentistry  in 
a primitive  way. 

Here  are  some  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
coveries made  by  Mr  Bowers  as  the 
result  of  his  latest  find  of  bones: 

That  teeth  were  artificially  ex- 
tracted from  the  skull  he  found  and 
not  removed  by  any  natural  cause. 

That  several  of  the  teeth  had  “fill- 
ings ’ of  what  he  calls  pulverized 
stone  and  asphalt. 

That  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
coast  used  dental  tools  made  of  stone, 
bone  and  shells. 

Mr.  Bowers  declares  that  at  only 
one  other  place  have  dental  tools  of 
such  an  early  period  been  found. 
The  other  find  was  at  Babylon,  but 
the  tools  were  of  metal. — Buffalo 
Express. 


Garfield,  once  he  determined  on  an 
education,  cut  wood  for  fifty  days  to 
make  $50  to  meet  expenses.  When 
he  was  going  still  higher  he  rang  the 
college  bell  and  became  general 
sweeper.  A man  like  that  can  do 
anything,  and  he  can  go  anywhere. 
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Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 

While  Thanksgiving  has  its  foundation  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Christmas 
rests  upon  the  Rock  ol  Ages. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


Christmas  and  the  Feasting  ol  the 
Thousands. 

In  the  story  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  there  was 
more  food  after  the  feast  than  there  was  in  its  beginning; 
for  the  feast  began  with  what  one  hoy  had  in  a basket,  but 
it  took,  twelve  boys  and  tweive  baskets  to  carry  away  the 
fragments  left  on  the  tables  and  the  grass.  The  explanation 

s given  us  in  the  statement  that  the  Divine  Lord  presided  at  ! 

the  out-door  table,  and  made  starvation  turn  into  a banquet. 

The  story  illustrates  well  the  multiplication  of  beauty  when  a 
great  religion  and  a great  philosophy  repose  beneath  it,  for 
what  was  one  basketful  when  the  hungry  ones  began  to  eat 
becomes  afterward  more  basketfuls  than  many  hands  can 
carry  away  from  the  blessed  field.  Christmas  is  the  twelve 

baskets  full  found  remaining  from  the  first  simple  arts,  and  ii 

t should  be  an  adequate  explanation  for  us  that  a great 

Savior  has  passed  over  the  banqueting  ground. ---Swing.  ;j 


A MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL 
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Nat  was  sitting  on  the  low  sill  of 
the  barn  door,  listening  eagerly  to  a 
few  gentle,  earnest.  words  his  father 
was  speaking  at 
intervals  as  h e 
worked  in  the 
stalls.  They  were 
all  about  Nat’s 
education. 

“Your  mother 
and  I talked  it 
over  last  night,’’ 
his  father  said. 

“You  know,  son, 
there  ain’t  much 
m oney  to  do 
with.  We’d  do 
more  if  we  could. 

We  never  had 
any  education 
ourselves,  but  we 
know  that  it  is 
for  young  folks 
nowadays.  W e 
decided  your 
mother  and  I, 
that  you  might 
have  more  of 
your  time  to 
yourself,  if  you 
can  get  the 
chanee.  Maybe 
there’s  consider- 
able work  for  a 
strong  boy  to  do 
at  the  store  down 
to  t h e Corners. 

Y'>u  better  ask 
them.  You  can 
do  what  you  like, 
and  maybe  if  you 
are  careful  and 
saving  you  can 
get  enough  to- 
gether by  spring 
to  pay  for  a 
term’s  schooling 
at  the  academy. 

Then  by  fall  I’ll 
see  what  I can 
do.” 

That  was  all.  Corn  must  be  hauled 
from  the  fields  and  wood  brought 
fo:  the  winter  fires.  There  was 
little  time  to  stand  idle  and  talk. 

It  is  hara  to  tell  what  there  is  in 
a roan  or  a boy  until  some  earnest 
pu  pose  takes  him  in  hand  and  makes 
him  show  what  he  can  do.  It  was 
so  with  Nat.  Never  before  in  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  had  the 
days  seemed  so  full  to  overflowing 


with  things  to  be  done,  never  had 
there  seemed  so  little  time  for  the 
doing  of  them. 


He  must  study  hard  to  be  ready 
for  the  examinations;  that  was  the 
most  important  of  all.  And  then 
every  minute  of  the  rapidly  shorten- 
ing days  must  be  economized,  for  it 
was  the  daylight  which  must  be  used 
to  bring  him  his  coveted  dollars. 

Old  Mr.  Bellaire,  who  owned  the 
small  store  at  the  corners,  had  listen- 
ed with  sharp  curiosity  when  Nat 
spoke  of  work  at  the  store. 


“What’s  made  you  so  keen  for 
work?”  he  asked. 

“Want  an  education?  Well  now! 
That’s  the  way  to  talk!  There  ain’t 
many  that  would  try  it  by  them- 
selves. Well,  no,  there  ain’t  no 
work  here  that  I know  of.  Ben  and 
I’ll  do  it  all,  and  have  time  to  rest. 
Sorry.  If  there  is  anything,  of  course 
I’ll  let  you  know.” 

Nat  thanked 
him,  and  was  go- 
ing out  when  Mr. 
Bellaiie  called. 
“Hold  on!  Say, 
Nat,  why  don’t 
ye  pick  nuts? 
There  was  a fel- 
low here  from 
Detroit  yester- 
day, selling 
goods,  an’  he 
said  nuts  were 
scarce  down 
there  this  fall. 
Land  o’  mercy! 
They  are  plenty 
here--beech  and 
walnuts, too.  You 
might  do  well 
pickin’  ’em  an’ 
the  next  time  a 
traveler  comes  in 
here  I’ll  tell  him 
you’ve  some  to 
sell.  See? 

Nat  was  about 
to  answer  when 
the  old  man 
broke  in  again. 
“An’  say!  I saw 
a mink  down  to- 
ward Scanlon’s 
creek  yesterday. 
Muskrats  a n ’ 
rabbits  an’  squir- 
rels are  right 
plenty,  too,  an’ 
there’s  some 
otter  left  up  to- 
ward the  timber, 
if  you’re  smart 
enough  to  ketch 
’em.  Mighty 
scarce  though. 

Nat  had  heard 
enough  to  bring 
up  his  hopes  and 
courage.  With  enthusiasm  in  his 
heart  he  bent  his  small  back  willing- 
ly through  the  hours  of  daylight 
in  gathering  nuts.  He  knew  where 
they  grew  largest  and  best. 

There  were  traps  to  be  made  and 
set,  and  he  must  pass  hours  in  dis- 
covering where  the  muskrat  and  ot- 
ters hid  themselves.  He  grudged 
every  minute,  too,  that  must  be 
spent  away  from  his  beloved 


Money  Will  Not  Buy  Health,  Home 
and  Happiness. 

Money  will  not  buy  health.  “Rockefeller  starving!”  was  the  headline  that 
sometime  ago  glared  at  us  out  of  a newspaper.  The  article  alleged  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  starving  of  inanition.  The  report  was  unfounded,  but  it  is 
true  that  with  money  that  would  buy  all  varieties  of  food  and  the  daintiest 
and  costliest  luxuries  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  yet  money  can- 
not get  nourishment.  Another  millionaire  was  reported  as  saying  he  would 
give  a million  dollars  for  a good  stomach,  but  a million  dollars  will  not  buy 
that  Many  of  our  millionaires  have  wrecked  their  health  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  then  all  their  wealth  will  not  buy  back  their  health.  It  is  true 
that  money  may  enable  us  to  get  some  of  the  means  of  health,  but  health 
itself,  a sound  body  all  atingle  with  life,  is  not  in  the  market. 

Money  will  not  buy  a home.  But  did  not  money  bnild  or  buy  that  magni- 
ficent house  that  stands  yonder  all  splendent  in  marble  walls  and  costly  furn- 
ishings do  not  necessarily  make  a home.  The  inmates  of  that  costly  house 
may  be  torn  with  domestic  unfaithfulness  and  strife  and  scattered  far.  A 
home  is  built  of  domestic  purity  and  love.  The  plainest  cottage  or  barest 
room  may  have  these  virtues  and  be  a home  of  peace  and  love,  a nest  of  joy. 
Purity  and  kindness  and  love  are  not  exposed  for  sale  in  any  market  in  the 
world;  millions  of  money  will  not  buy  them;  but  the  poorest  and  humblest 
people  can  have  them  intunlimited  abundance  and  with  them  make  a home. 

Money  will  not  buy  happiness.  This  is  about  the  hardest  thing  to  believe 
about  money,  for  this  is  the  point  where  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  un- 
bounded purchasing  power.  Perhaps  most  unhappy  people  think  that  money 
would  quickly  cure  their  misery,  and  nearly  all  people  think  that  with  money 
they  could  get  all  the  enjoyment  they  crave.  There  is  one  class  of  people* 
however,  who  know  better  than  to  believe  this,  and  this  is  the  class  of  the 
very  rich  They  can  tell  us  of  the  impotence  of  money  at  this  point  in  bitter 
words.  There  is  probably  as  much  unhappiness  among  the  rich  as  among  the 
poor;  perhaps  more.  Wealth  often  slows  down  and  stops  the  proper  activi- 
ties of  life  leaves  it  without  an  aim,  and  such  stagnation  quickly  results  in 
misery.  Money  can  never  close  up  the  gap  between  what  we  have  and  what 
we  want:  for  the  more  we  have  the  more  we  want,  and  thus  our  unsatisfied 
wants  grow  faster  than  our  satisfactions,  our  misery  outruns  our  money.  It 
consists  in  a state  of  heart,  and  he  who  has  the  secret  of  being  content  with 
such  things  as  he  has  never  bought  it  with  money.— Banner. 
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books. 

As  the  days  slipped  away  and 
brought  Christmas  near,  it  seemed 
to  Nat  that  there  was  but  little  to 
show  for  so  much  hard  work.  Sev- 
en weeks  gone  since  he  had  begun, 
and  the  small  box  that  served  as  a 
bank  hel  I only  twelve  dollars,  be- 
sides a few  pennies.  It  was  almost 
hopeless  now  lo  th  nk  of  swelling 
the  sum  to  forty  dollars  by  March, 
but  forty  dollars,  at  least,  he  must 
have  to  cairy  him  through  toe  term. 

There  was  Sammy,  now;  twelve- 
years  old,  ruddy,  light-hearted 
brother  Sammy.  He  sei  med  to  have 
hardly  a care  or  an  ambition  in  the 
world  He  thought  nothing  of  edu- 
cation himself;  an  I yet  it  seemed  the 
rarest  and  best  of  skins  were  found 
in  Satnmie'd  traps.  The  animals 
seemed  to  hunt  for  his  traps,  wish- 
ing to  be  ca  ight!  He  had  actually 
saved  fif'ee  i dollars  while  Nat,  w ho 
had  a purp  se  back  of  it  all,  had  on- 
ly twelve. 

There  were  no  nuts  to  gather  now. 
'Jhey  were  buried  deep  under  the 
snow.  There  were  only  the  skins  to 
deptnl  upon,  and  he  must  study 
hard.  That  was  the  secret  of  it; 
Sammy  gave  all  his  time  to  the  traps, 
for  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It 
was  too  bad,  thought  Nat. 

A feeling  almost  of  despair  had 
possession  of  Nat's  mind  as  he  made 
the  rounds  of  his  trap  one  day,  with 
these  thoughts  uppermost.  Why 
couldn’t  he  get  money,  when  it  meant 
so  much?  He  had  passed  three  of 
Sammie’s  traps  already  that  day, 
which  held  a further  store  for  that 
lucky  brother.  They  would  add  at 
least  another  dollar  to  his  savings. 
Not  one  of  Nat’s  own  traps  had  been 
sprung.  Why  couldn’t  it  have  been 
different? 

Why — it  was  a sudden,  half-form- 
ed idea  which  fitted  through  his 
mind,  but  it  startled  him  and  brought 
a swift  color  to  his  cheek.  It  made 
him  feel  hot  and  angry,  as  though 
someone  had  struck  him.  Bat  there 
it  was  again,  bobbing  up  as  though 
it  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It 
was  more  definite  this  time,  too. 

“Sammie’s  skins!”  Those  were 
the  two  words  which  formed  it.  Nat 
set  his  teeth  together  and  plunged 
ahead  sturdily  through  the  drifted 
snow,  trying  to  get  it  out  of  his 
mind.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  anx- 
ious to~go,  but  came  up  again  and 
again  stronger  and  larger  with  every 
appearance. 

“Sammy’s  skins.”  “Sammy’s 
lucky.  Sammy  has  fifteen  dollars, 
and  three  more  skins  in  his  traps 
today.”  “What  will  Sammy  do 
with  his  money  when  he  gets  it!  Just 


waste  it — spend  it  for  some  foolish 
thing  or  another.  Why  couldn’t” — 

No!  Nat  wouldn’t  think  of  it!  And 
yet  he  did  think  of  it;  he  couldn’t 
htlp  it. 

“There  are  Sammy’s  skins.  There 
is  no  one  to  see.  Sammy  dosen’t 
need  the  money.  You  could  pay  it 
back  to  him,  anyway,  sometime. 
Take  Sammy’s  skins.” 

Oh  the  shame  of  it!  He  would 
nut.  listen  He  turned  far  out  of 
his  way  after  that,  so  as  to  avoid 
Sammy's -traps  and  hurried  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  to  find  relief  in  his 
studies. 

But  when  he  lay  awake  in  the 
night,  the  first  drifting  hits  of 
thoughts  were  Sammy’s  skins,  he 
dreamed  of  his  little  brother’s  good 
fortune,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
he  arose  and  went  down  to  his  early 
hour  of  study  in  the  kitchen,  he 
could  not  fasten  his  mind  upon  his 
woik,  but  sat  tVr  a long  time  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dancing  red 
flames. 

To-day  the  thought  did  not  wait 
for  him  to  get  to  the  woods  before 
it  attacked  him.  When  he  left  the 
house  it  was  busy  in  his  brain  and 
had  persuaded  him  to  listen  while  it 
argued.  Long  and  persistently  it 
worked;  and  when  he  reached  the 
dark  shelter  of  the  timber  land  he 
was  too  much  occupied  in  his  strug- 
gle with  it  to  think  of  avoiding  Sam- 
my’s traps  today. 

The  very  first  one  upon  which  his 
eyes  fell  held  a beautiful  red  fox! 

Was  it  ordered  to  be  so?  No  one 
c<m  tell.  Nat  hardly  stopped  to 
question.  If  it  had  been  a rabbit  or 
a muskrat,  he  might  have  resisted. 
Now  he  did  not  struggle,  but  with 
a sudden  fierce  determination  he 
released  the  fox  and  slung  it  across 
his  back,  then  carefully  reset  the 
trap  and  covered  all  traces  of  his  vis- 
it. 

He  did  not  care  to  stop  to  reason 
now;  it  was  too  late.  He  only  forc- 
ed himself  to  say  over  and  over 
again;  “I’ll  pay  Sammy  back,  some 
day.  Then  he  won’t  care.” 

After  that  yielding  was  easier.  It 
is  always  easier  after  the  first  strug- 
gle is  lost. 

Then  Nat’s  dollars  increased.  It 
seemed  to  those  at  home  that  some 
kindly  fate  must  be  determined  to 
help  Nat  on,  his  little  hoard  of  mon- 
ey grew  so  rapidly.  Sammy’s  grew, 
too,  but  so  slowly! 

“The  beasts  have  found  out  it’s 
Nat  that  wants  the  education,”  their 
father  said  jokingly:  “that’s  why 
they’ve  quit  coming  to  you  Sammy.” 

But  Sammy  had  nothing  to  say; 
he  only  looked  across  at  Nat,  seated 


at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace, 
bent  over  his  books.  Nat  would 
much  rather  read  the  pages  of  his- 
tory than  look  into  Sammy’s  honest 
brown  eyes. 

Well,  and  so  it  was  accomplished. 
The  first  of  March  brought  a new 
sense  of  living  to  the  ambitious 
boy,  when  he  realized  that  he  had 
only  three  or  four  n ore  dollars  to 
win.  He  would  trust  to  good  for- 
tune in  earning  them  in  some  way 
at  Belmont,  in  odd  moments  out  of 
school  hours.  He  wculd  certainly 
not  let  that  keep  him  at  home. 

Tnen  came  the  day  of  leave-taking. 
That  is  a day  always  clear  in  the 
memory  of  every  boy,  until  boyhood 
slips  into  the  dreamy  shadows  of  fi- 
nal forgetfulness.  Belmont  was  on- 
ly twelve  miles  away,  down  the  riv- 
er, but  the^e  was  as  much  of  sorrow 
and  hope  in  the  preparation  for  leav- 
irg  home  as  though  it  had  been  in 
another  state. 

“Good-b.ve  Nat.  Mind  what  your 
mother  tells  you.” 

There  was  an  unaccustomed 
warmth  and  tremcr  of  feeling  in  his 
fat  ler’s  voice,  it  seemed  to  Nat,  and 
his  mother’s  close  clasp  and  words 
of  counsel  and  blessing.  Somehow 
it  was  the  sound  of  voices,  more 
than  the  words,  which  hung  on  his 
brain  as  he  started  bravely  down  the 
road  toward  thestation.  He  thought 
of  this  so  much  that  he  forgot  to 
look  for  little  Sammy,  to  say  good- 
bye, until  he  was  far  on  his  way. 

Then  he  was  glad  that  he  had  es- 
caped it,  he  was  better  satisfied  not 
to  have  to  look  in  Sammy’s  face. 

A sudden  sharp  turn  in  the  road 
made  his  heart  sink,  for  there,  a lit- 
tle way  ahead,  stood  Sammy,  kick- 
ing his  feet  against  a tree  to  keep 
them  warm.  When  he  saw  Nat  he 
stopped  exercising. 

“Hello!”  he  said;  “been  waiting 
for  you.  Gimme  hold  of  your  valise 
an’  let  me  help  you.” 

Nat  paused,  but  did  not  accept 
the  offered  help. 

“I’d  rather  go  alone,  Sammy,” 
he  said;“I  don't  feel  like-like  talking 
I’d  rather  be  alone  and  think.  You’d 
better  go  back  and  keep  warm.” 

He  spoke  with  half-averted  face. 
He  was  willing  to  be  rude  to  get 
away  from  his  little  brother’s  kind- 
ness. Sammy  did  not  press  it  upon 
him. 

“Good-bye,”  he  said;  “you  want 
to  write  to  a fellow  sometirres.” 

“I  will,”  Nat  said  hurriedly. 
“Good-bye,  Sammy.  I’ll  write,”  and 
again  he  started  on  his  way.  Sam- 
my stood  for  a moment,  irresolute, 
and  then  trotted  after  him. 

“Say,  Nat,”  he  began.  His  red 
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mitten  was  off  and  he  was  tugging 
at  something  in  the  pocket  of  his  old 
brownjacket. 

“I  wish  you’d  take  this,”  he  said, 
drowing  out  an  old  leather  pouch 
and  thrusting  it  into  his  brother’s 
hand.  “Tain’t  much,  but  you’ll 
need  it  down  at  Belmont.  It’s 
twenty-two  dollars.  You  take  it.  I 
been  savin’  it  for  you.”  Nat  stood 
suddenly  still  in  the  roadway,  his 
whitened  face  turned  full  upon  his 
brother.  Then  in  a moment  more 
he  had  thrown  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  snow,  burying  his  face  upon 
his  arm.  sobbing  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a long  pent-up  feelings. 

And  this  was  Sammy!  Careless, 
lighted-hearted  thoughtless  brother 
Sammy,  who,  he  had  no  doubt  meant 
to  waste  his  money  foolishly,  whom 
he,  the  elder  brother,  had  been  rob- 
bing for  weeks  together. 

Was  there  not  enough  in  the 
thought  of  it  without  this?  Oh, 
why  had  it  come  just  now? 

Sammy  stood  by,  waiting1.  There 
was  wisdom  in  that  small  head  of 
his,  as  well  as  brotherly  kindness. 
He  let  Nat  sob  himself  calm  before 
he  spoke. 

“Don’t  do  that,  Nat,”  he  said  at 
last.  ‘‘What’s  the  use  cryin’?  I 
didn’t  want  to  make  you  feel  bad. 
You  needn’t  take  it  if  you  don’t 
want  to.  I’ll  keep  it  till  you  need 
it,  an’  then  you  can  send  for  it. 
What’s  the  use  cryin’? 

Nat’s  passionate  burst  of  crying 
had  set  his  own  honest  heart  to  beat- 
ing again  in  his  breast.  Tears  some- 
times act  so. 

‘‘I  can’t  take  it,  Sammy,”  he 
said,  lifting  his  stained  face,  “you 
don’t  know  how  mean  I’ve  been.  I 
stole  from  you-— I’ve  been  stealing 
from  your  traps  all  winter.  Most 
of  the  skins  I got  since  Christmas  I 
took  from  your  traps.” 

It  was  plain,  blunt  confession, 
with  no  attempt  to  shield  the  wrong. 

‘‘There  ain’t  no  need  cryin’  about 
that,”  Sammy  said,  with  a warm 
color  mounting  to  his  brown  cheeks. 
‘‘I  knowed  that.  I seen  you  the  time 
you  took  the  red  fox.  I was  back 
in  the  woods.  I knowed  how  you 
wanted  the  money.  I was  going  to 
give  it  to  you  anyway,  so  where’s 
the  difference?” 

“No,  no!”  Nat  cried,  “I  can’t  take 
it.  Help  me  with  this  valise,  Sam- 
my. I am  going  back  home.” 

“Home!”  the  little  brother  said, 
with  dismay,  “oh,  my!  Nat  I would- 
n’t do  that.  What!  you  going  to 
tell  daddy  and  mother? 

“I’m  going  to  tell  them  the  truth,” 
Nat  said.  He  was  quite  calm  now. 
“I  won’t  make  my  start  wrong  and 


after  this  I’m  going  to  tell  them  the 
truth. 

And  at  home  with  his  face  bowed 
in  his  mother’s  lap,  he  did  tell  the 
truth,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  work 
on  the  farm  again  with  a fresh  and 
stronger  courage  and  hope  in  his 
heart. 

“Next  fall,”  he  told  Sammy,  “I’m 
going  to  Belmont.  Then  I can  begin 
honest.” 

He  was  not  afraid,  now,  to  look 
into  Sammy’s  brown  eyes. — W.  R. 
Leighton,  in  the  Dawn. 

Running  Away. 

Two  brothers,  young  boys  of  Chi- 
cago, decided  to  run  away  from 
home  and  make  their  own  living  in 
the  west.  They  began  their  under- 


Has Visions 

Man  is  a forward  child  who 
builds  mansions  out  of  dreams, 
and,  jockeyed  by  hope,  sets  out  at 
a gallop  along  the  visionary  road 
to  his  desires.— W.  Clark  Russel. 


taking  by  the  dishonorable  act  of 
stealing  a ride  on  a freight  train. 

Before  they  had  journeyed  a mile 
one  brother  was  killed  and  the  other 
injured.  So  their  adventure  ended, 
and  a home  is  marked  for  life  by 
their  foolish  act.  The  “running  a- 
way  story  used  to  be  popular  in 
certain  kinds  of  story  books,  but 
actual  life  it  has  rarely  paid.  People 
who  really  accomplish  things  in  this 
world,  young  or  old,  don’t  run  away 
from  the  duty  that  is  right  in  front 
of  them.  They  stay  with  that  duty 
until  they  have  performed  it  and 
then  go  on  to  higher  tasks,  step  by 
step,  until  they  have  reached  the 
goal  of  their  ambitions. 

“Runnig  away,  from  father  and 
mother,  from  duty,  is  not  a smart 
act,  and  its  termination  is  usually 
either  ridiculous  or  disastrous.  It 
was  Mark  Twain  who  wrote  that 
“being  ridiculous  is  as  foolish  as 
knowingly  making  a mistake.” 

It  was  also  Twain  who  wrote:  “the 
big  ones  of  this  world  are  those  who 
never  run  away  from  anything.  They 
stay  with  unpleasant  as  well  as  the 
pleasant  things.  They  are  to  be 
found  every  day  in  the  year  with  their 
faces  up  against  their  duty.  They 
win.” 

If  home,  school,  duty,  seem  un- 
pleasant, don’t  run  away.  Go  out 
into  the  backyard,  sit  down  on  the 
wood-pile  and  have  a talk  with  your- 
self. 


You  are  apt  to  find  out,  if  you 
are  honest  with  yourself  that  the 
unplesantness  has  started  through 
yourself.  That  being  the  case,  nine 
case  out  of  ten,  don’t  run  away. 
Stick!— Ex. 


What  Some  of  the  Scattered  Sons  Are 
Doing. 

We  rejoice  over  the  achievements 
of  our  absent  sons.  They  daily  give 
us  cause  boastfully  to  exclaim,  when 
others  recite  their  worthy  deeds, 
“He  was  born  in  North  Carolina.” 
They  are  at  work  in  every  land;  in 
every  country  of  the  old  world;  in 
the  awakening  Orient;  remodeling 
the  acqueducts  of  the  Caesars,  and 
repairing  the  abutments  of  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs.  In  London  a North 
Carolinian  is  building  an  electric 
railway  with  American  capita],  and 
another  is  there  the  master  of  trade 
the  world  over. 

A North  Carolina  drummer  sells 
blankets  in  Manchester  and  another 
more  enterprising  disposes  of  razors 
and  blades  on  the  streets  of  Dama- 
cus. 

The  fastest  train  in  Continental 
Europe  is  engineered  by  a native  of 
Guilford  county,  and  North  Carolina 
engineers  pull  the  throttle  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  African  jun- 
gles and  across  the  island  of  Japan. 
A North  Carolina  contractor  has 
thrown  a cantilever  bridge  over  the 
river  on  the  road  to  Mandalay.  An 
engineer,  graduate  of  our  A.  and  M. 
College  at  Raleigh,  installed  the  ma- 
chinery which  lights  the  most  south- 
ern beacon  on  the  habitable  globe  at 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  a Bertie  coun- 
ty sawyer  cuts  timber  today  in  the 
far  north  of  Sweeden  in  the  light  of 
the  midnight  sun.  A North  Carolina 
plumber  installed  the  electric  plant 
at  Bagdad  which  out-shines  the  lamp 
of  far  famed  Aladdin.  Today  a North 
Carolinian  is  carrying  laundry  ma- 
chinery to  China  and  another  has 
carried  to  Germany  improved  ma- 
chinery for  brewing  lager  beer.  The 
listless  looking  Coolie  by  his  tepee  in 
India  cools  himself  with  ice  made  on 
a Charlotte  ice  machine,  and  a North 
Carolina  gin  outfit  gins  cotton  in 
the  islands  of  the  seas. 

From  the  coves  of  Yancey  and  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Watauga  we 
are  shipping  cheese  to  the  soldiers 
fighting  near  the  Swiss  border.  The 
world  rocks  in  comfort  inNorthCaro- 
lina  chairs, and  chambers  and  palaces 
of  royalty  are  beautiful  and  gor- 
geous with  High  Point  furniture. — 
Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston  before  the 
North  Carolina  Society  at  Atlanta, 
May,  1916. 
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NOT  HIS  JOB 


“I’m  not  supposed  to  do  that,”  said  he 
When  an  extra  task  he  chanced  to  see; 

“That’s  not  my  job,  and  it’s  not  my  care. 

So  I’ll  pass  it  by  and  leave  it  there.” 

And  the  boss  who  gave  him  his  weekly  pay 
Lost  more  than  his  wages  on  him  that  day. 

“I’m  not  supposed  to  do  that,”  he  said, 

“That  duty  belongs  to  Jim  or  Fred.” 

So  a little  task  that  was  in  his  way 
That  he  could  have  handled  without  delay 
Was  left  unfinished;  the  way  was  paved 
For  a heavy  loss  that  he  could  have  saved. 

And  time  went  on  and  he  kept  his  place 
But  he  never  altered  his  easy  pace, 

And  folks  remarked  on  how  well  he  knew 
The  line  of  the  tasks  he  was  hired  to  do; 

For  never  once  was  he  known  to  turn 
His  hand  to  things  not  of  his  concern. 

But  there  in  his  foolish  rut  he  stayed 
And  for  all  he  did  he  was  fairly  paid, 

But  he  never  was  worth  a dollar  more 
Than  he  got  for  his  toil  when  the  week  was  o’er; 
For  he  knew  too  well  when  his  work  was  through 
And  he’d  done  all  he  was  hired  to  do. 

If  you  want  to  grow  in  this  world,  young  man, 
You  must  do  every  day  all  the  work  you  can; 

If  you  find  a task,  though  it’s  not  your  bit, 

And  it  should  be  done,  take  care  of  it; 

And  you’ll  never  conquer  or  rise  if  you 
Do  only  the  things  you’re  supposed  to  do. 


Making  Waste  Work. 

In  France,  as  in  Germany,  “no- 
thing is  allowed  to  go  to  waste.” 
That  has  been  the  French  and  Ger- 
man system  all  along,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  limit  of  efficiency. 

The  French  and  German  method 
of  putting  “waste”  to  work  has  been 
a lesson  to  England;  as  it  should  be 
America,  where  so  much  that  might 
be  made  of  value  is  thrown  away. 
Of  the  conversation  of  waste  mate- 
rial in  France,  the  magazine,  Tit-Bits; 
says: 

What  becomes  of  old  sardine  boxes, 
tomato  tins,  meat  tini  fruit  tins  and 
tins  of  all  kinds?  In  France,  they 
gather  them  up  and  use  them— to 
cut  into  tiu  soldiers.  In  France,  too. 
the  old  boots  and  shoes  are  collected, 
and  every  part  is  used  over  agains 
The  work  ii  mostly  done  by  convicts 
in  prison.  They  take  the  boots  and 
shoes  to  pieces  and  soak  them;  then 
the  uppers  are  cut  over  into  child- 
ren’s shoes;  or,  if  they  are  too  far 
far  gone  for  that,  a peculiar  kind  of 
pressed  leather  is  made  by  some  che- 


mical action.  The  nails  are  saved  and 
sold,  and  the  scraps  go  to  the  far- 
mers to  fertilize  the  soil. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  possi- 
ble to  make  anything  out  of  old  saws? 
Yet  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  finest 
surgical  instruments  and  some  of 
those  used  by  engineers  are  manu- 
factured from  the  steel  that  first  did 
duyt  in  saws.  The  steel  of  saw  is 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  finest 
temper;  and  since  it  is  good  in  the 
in  the  first  place  it  is  always  good. 

What  are  we  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  worthless  is  made  to  contri- 
bute to  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
people  are  trained  to  it;  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  domestic  economy, 
as  of  the  work  of  the  “gleaners”  of 
the  bottlefields,  who  gather  shatter- 
ed shells,  bits  of  rubber  tires— any- 
thing and  everything  which  may  be 
reconstructed  for  future  service. 

Theie  has  been  some  progress  on 
this  line  of  “making  every  edge  cut” 
in  this  country,  but  there  is  room 
for  great  improvement  where, 
through  a system  like  that  of  France 
or  Germany,  monep  may  literally  be 


“picked  up  on  the  streets”  and  high- 
ways by  recognition  of  the  value  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  regarded 
as  little  or  no  account. 

The  national  thrift!  campaign  has 
set  the  people  to  thinking  and  to 
“taking  steck”  of  their  resources, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  eelpful  in 
every  line  of  national  economy. 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Flowers  of  Mount  Rainier. 

That  the  natural  flower  gardens  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  surpass 
in  beauty  of  color,  number  of  species 
and  luxuriance  of  growth,  those  in 
any  other  alpine  region  of  the  world, 
is  a statement  made  by  J.  B.  Fleet 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  “Features  of 
the  Flora  of  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,”  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

“These  flower  beds  must  be  seen 
and  their  fragrance  inhaled,”  says 
Mr.  Fleet,  “before  a full  comprehen* 
sion  of  them  can  be  realized.  The 
more  one  sees  them  the  more  does 
he  realize  their  infinite  beauty  anP 
the  full  significance  of  the  spiritual 
lessons  which  these  floral  emblems 
teach. 

This  pamphlet,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  for  25  cents,  contains  well-se- 
lected and  finely  printed  pictures  of 
the  common  flowers. 

Among  plants  illustrated  and  dis- 
cusseu  are  the  Italian  pipe  or  ghost 
plant,  which  is  nowhere  more  at 
home  than  in  the  woods  of  Washing- 
ton; the  barber’s  pole,  a beautiful 
red  and  white  striped  plant  confined 
to  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  Canada  dog- 
wood, which  is  known  in  the  East  as 
the  bunch  berry;  the  anemone,  which 
forms  beautiful  spots  here  and  there; 
the  white  rhododendron,  whcse 
creamy  white  flowers  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  woods;  the  twin  flower,  a 
dainty  and  graceful  training  vine: 
the  squaw  grass,  used  by  the  Indians 
in  basket  making;  the  avalanche 
lily,  \vhich  thrusts  its  leaves  and 
flowers  through  the  snow;  the  valer- 
in,  which  grows  in  great  beds  of 
brilliant  color;  the  mountain  phlox, 
arrayed  in  large  masses  of  lavender 
flowers  and  the  heather,  with  its 
bell-shaped  drooping  flowers. 

This  interesting  publication  re- 
call John  Muir’s  statement  that  in 
the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
“specimens  of  the  best  of  Nature’s 
treasures  have  been  lovingly  gather- 
ed and  arranged  in  simple  symmetri- 
cal beauty  within  regular  bounds.” 
—Washington  Times. 
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“I  want  a job.” 

The  head  of  the  electric  lighting' 
concern  looking  up  from  his  desk 
and  saw  a gangling  boy  of  seventeen 
facing  him  with  a look  of  quiet,  re 
spectful  determination  that  carried 
conviction. 

“But  I haven’t  any  position  that 
you  could  possibly  fill,  and  right  now 
I’m  so  driven—” 

“I  want  a job,”  interrupted  the 
boy  with  an  odd  smile,  that  didn’t 
detract  from  the  serious  determina- 
tion of  his  genial  expression.  And 
I’m  willing  to  work  for  six  months 
without  a cent  of  pay, 

“Well,  that’s  rather  a new  one,” 
exclaimed  the  ownea  of  the  light- 
ing plant.  “But—” 

The  toy  was  looking  for  that 
“But,”  and  taught  it  on  the  fly. 

“You  see  it’s  this  way,  sir,”  he 
interrupted,  “I’ve  iust  finished  at 
themanuel  training  school,  and  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  that  electric 
iighting’s  the  thing  for  me  that  I’m 
going  to  be  started  in  it.  It  has  a 
great  future,  and  I want  to  under- 
stand it  and  make  it  my  line.” 

His  eye  was  kindiing  with  enthu- 
siasm when  the  man  at  the  desk 
opened  with  another,  “But—  ’ 

He  didn’t  get  an  inch  beyond  the 
depressing  qualification,  for  the  boy 
shot  into  the  sentence  with: 

“I’ll  work  for  nothing  and  keep 
just  as  careful  hours  hours  as  your 
foreman  or  anybody  else  on  the  pay- 
roll. You’ve  a good  plant,  sir,  and 
I crn  see  tha’  it’s  bound  to  grow  a 
lot  in  the  next  three  years.  Electric 
lighting  has  just  started.  It’s  the 
best  buisness  to  get  into  in  the 
world  and  I’m  going  to  learn  it 
from  the  ground  up.  I want  a job 
with  you.  No  yay  for  six  months.” 

“But  I don’t  see  how  I can  possi- 
bly use  you,”  responded  the  man  of 
the  plant.  “Although  I’m  bound  to 
say  I like  your  grit,  and  I think  you 
are  on  the  right  track  - and!! 

“Just  give  me  the  job,”  cut  in 
the  boy,  “and  I’ll  find  sonmtHnv  to 
do  that  will  help  you.  There’s  al- 
ways work  around  a plant  like  yOurs 
that  a boy  who’s  had  a little  tech- 
nical training  can  find  to  do — work 
that  needs  to  be  bone.  Here  are 
some  references  from  my  instructor 
and  two  or  three  business  men  who 
know  me — ” 

“Look  here,”  suddeniy  interrupt- 


ed the  man  at  the  desk,  “you  cer- 
tainly do  want  a job-  And  you’re 
going  to  get  it.  I can  see  that 
right  now.  When  you  first  spoke, 
I knew  you  rominded  me  of  some- 
body, but  l couldn’t  think  who. 
Now  I know.  When  I was  a boy  we 
had  a dog  that  used  to  gu  out  into 
the  woods  and  hunt  coons  all  day 
by  himself.  If  he  treed  his  coon  he’d 
start  to  gnaw  the  tree  down  and 
keep  at  it  until  somebody  hunted 
him  up  and  chopped  the  tree  down. 
You’ve  got  a sort  of  family  resemb- 
lance to  the  dog.  I’ll  give  you  a 
letter  to  the  superintendant.” 

When  a fortnight  later,  he  called 
at  this  plant  the  foreman  remarked: 

“Say,  that  boy  you  sent  up  here 
is  the  oddest  duck  you  ever  saw. 
He  takes  his  job  just  as  hard  as  if 
he  was  drawing  profits  or  my  salary 
instead  of  working  for  nothing  a 
week  and  paying  his  own  car-fare. 

“Why,  his  aunt  died  the  other  day 
and  he  didn’t  come  for  two  days; 
but  he  sent  a substitute  and  payed 
him  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He’s 
the  first  man  on  the  job  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  to  leave  at  night. 
From  the  minute  he  gets  here  till 
he  leaves  he’s  as  busy  as  a boy  at  a 
circus,  that  boy  is  certainly  fond 
of  his  job.” 

A few  weeks  later  the  boy  spoke 
to  the  man  weo  had  given  him  the 
job. 

“A  little  testing  department  would 
savh  you  money,”  said  the  boy,  “and 
it  would  not  cost  much,  either.  You 
buy  a lot  of  material,  first  and  last, 
and  I’ve  found  out  that  some  of  it  is 
not  uw  to  the  standard.  They’re 
working  considerable  off  on  you.” 

“Aow  much  would  it  cost?”  ask- 
ed the  owner  of  the  plant. 

Instantly  the  boy  drew  from  his 
pocket  a list  of  every  item  needed 
in  the  equipment  of  the  testing  lab- 
oratory. He  had  it  all  ready,  ft  r 
the  question. 

“Get  it  and  go  ahead,”  said  the 
man  after  he  had  glanced  over  the 
list. 

The  laboratory  was  installed  and 
saved  the  business  a net  sum  of 
money. 

The  day  the  boys  gratuitous  ser- 
vice was  up,  he  appeared  at  the  pro- 
prietor’s desk  and  said,  “My  time 
is  up,  sir.” 

“But  you  stay,”  was  the  quick 


answer,  “and  the  salary  you  get  is 
going  to  cover  the  unpaid  time  in 
which  youv’e  been  serving  me.” 

And  it  did.  That  wasn’t  so  very 
long  ago.  The  electric  lighting  plant 
grew  until  it  was  big  enough  to  be 
“absorbed.’’  It  has  been  absorbed 
several  times  since  but  the  boy  who 
struck  for  a job  stuck  through 
every  change.  Each  set  of  absoib- 
ing  capitalists  saw  that  he  was  the 
one  man  who  couldn’t  be  spared. 
They  saw  that  he  knew  his  old  shoes. 
They  played  him  for  a favorite,  and 
today  he  could  buy  out  the  man  who 
gave  him  his  first  job — buy  him  out 
several  times  over!  He  is  the  head 
of  a big  electric  lighting  corporation 
and  gets  a salary  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a year,  beside  profit 
in  half  a dozen  thriving  interests. 

Any  boy  who  has  tde  stuff  in  him 
to  play  the  game  today  as  that  boy 
played  it  will  win  out.  You  couldn’t 
keep  him  if  you  buried  him  under 
the  dead  weight  of  a skyscraper. 
Theie  are  plenty  of  boys  who  are 
waiting  to  accept  a position— and 
always  will  be!  But  when  it  comes 
to  boys  who  go  out  and  beat  bashes 
for  a job — just  a plain  job,  in  which 
they  have  a chance  to  make  good 
without  regard  to  pay— they’re  so 
scarce  that  they’re  in  danger  of  be- 
ing captured  for  exhibition  purposes 
in  museums. 

Nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
a boy  of  this  kind.  Tne  give-me  a- 
job  boy  is  sure  to  be  distributing 
jobs  sooner  or  later  and  generally 
its  sooner. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Ten  Mistakes  in  Life. 

To  fail  to  yield  to  unimportant 
trifles. 

To  fail  to  make  allowance  for  in- 
exnerence. 

To  endeavor  to  mould  all  disposi- 
tions alike. 

To  believe  only  what  our  finite 
minds  can  grasp. 

Not  to  make  allowance  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others. 

To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyment 
of  others  by  their  own. 

To  attempt  to  set  up  your  own 
standard  of  rig!  t and  wrong. 

Not  to  help  everybody,  whereever, 
however,  and  whenever  we  can. 

lo  consider  anything  impossible 
that  we  cannot  ourselves  perform. 

To  estimate  by  some  outside  qual- 
i y when  it  is  that  within  which 
makes  the  man. — Sel. 


Embrace  every  opportunity.  The 
small  end  always  comes  first;  it  may 
be  good  as  a handle. — Madison  C, 
Peters  in  Watchman. 
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WHAT  A MAN  IS. 

“Harold  is  splendid,”  said  a man 
to  his  friend.  “He  belongs  to  one 
of  the  way-up  families  in  this  town.” 

‘‘Oh  I don’t  know,”  said’the  friend. 

“I  tell  you  it  is  so.  His  father  is 
one  of  the  richest  men  we  have,  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  have  the  free 
run  of  our  most  exclusive  social 
sets.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“What  of  it!  Isn’t  that  enough?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  enough  for  me.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I can’t  see  that  what  other 
folks  are  throws  any  light  upon  what 
any  man  is,  even  though  the 
other  folks  are  his  own  family.” 

“That’s  a queer  notion,  isn’t  it?” 

“Maybe  it  is,  and  the  more  the 
pity;  but  there  are  a few  people, 
anyway,  who  never  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  what  a man  is,  is  what 
the  family  is.” 

“Well,  what  is  your  doctrine?” 

“My  doctrine  is  that  what  a man 
is  must  be  looked  for  in  himself,  and 
not  outside  of  himself.  Now  we 
both  know  that  this  young  fellow 
swears.  Is  that  splendid?  He  also 
smokes  cigaretts — so  many  of  them 
that  he  carries  their  sign  in  his  face 
all  the  time.  Is  that  splendid?  Then 
he  is  indolent.  He  is  old  enough  to 
work  and  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  work  and  have  a 
worthy  ambition  to  do  something 
for  himself  and  for  the  community, 
but  he  seems  to  be  well  satisfied  to 
live  off  his  father  and  to  do  nothing 
but  run  around  town  and  amuse 
himself.  He  is  nothing  but  a para- 
site; and  worse  than  that,  he  is  con* 
tent  to  be  one.  Shall  I call  that 
splendid?  Do  you  call  it  splendid?” 

“A  loafer  who  is  poor  we  call  a 
tramp,  or  a bum,  or  a dead-beat. 
How  much  better  is  a loafer  that  is 
rich?  It  takes  manly  ambition  and 
energy  to  make  a man.  If  a person 
is  destitute  of  these  what  is  the  use 
of  talking  about  his  family?  Do  you 
want  my  doctrine?  I will  give  it  to 
you:  What  a man  is,  is  what  he  does.” 

“Well,  that’s  pretty  harsh,  I 
think,”  rejoined  the  friend. 

But  when  he  went  away  and  got 
to  thinking  about  it  he  found  it  a 
hard  position  to  undermine. 

His  fiiend  had  certainly  been  hard 
on  the  young  man,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  the  young  man  had  furnished 
all  the  facts  for  this  judgment; 
aad,  given  the  facts,  the  judgment 
had  to  come. 

“What  a man  is,  is  what  he  does.” 
He  was  reminded  of  the  solemn 
words  of  the  master,  to  the  effect 


that  every  tree  is  known  to  bear  it’s 
fruits;  and  of  the  testimony  of  the 
great  apostle,  that  when  we  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgement  seat  of 
Christ  we  must  give  an  account  of 
ourselves  according  to  our  deeds 
done. 

The  more  he  thought  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
subject,  the  more  sharply  did  the 
conclusion  press  itself  upon  him, 
that  our  deeds  are  of  tremendous 
import.  They  express  our  character 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  Good  words 
are  good — and  good  professions — 
and  good  promises  and  good  creeds 
- — and  good  testimonies — and  good 
songs — and  good  prayers;  but  not 
one  of  these  can  stand  alone,  nor  all 
of  them  taken  together  stand,  un- 
less the  good  deeds  of  the  individual 
furnish  them  a platform. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Christian- 
ity in  its  message  to  man:  What  a 
man  is,  is  what  he  does.  If  we  de- 
sire the  approbation  of  God,  we 
must  be  good  and  do  good.  Right- 
eousness is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
words  in  the  Bible.  A holy  life  is 
the  ideal  that  prophets  and  psalmists 
and  apostles  and  the  Master  himself 
have  set  before  us. 

A good  family  is  a good  thing;  so 
are  good  business  and  professional 
associates;  so  are  fraternities  and  so- 
cial sets;  but  none  of  them  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  determining  the 
character.  Only  the  man  himself 
determines  this.  The  Christian  man 
is  he  who  derives  his  inspiration 
from  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  builds 
his  own  character  upon  the  Christ- 
like  model. 

The  glory  of  our  republic  is  seen 
in  the  freedom  whereby  every  man, 
even  the  poor  and  humble,  may  bo 
rated  according  to  his  own  true 
worth  and  may  have  a chance  to 
develop  himself  as  he  will.  There 
are  no  castes  and  no  social  orders  in 
this  country — at  least  none  that  are 
recognized  by  law. 

We  are  all  free  and  we  are  all 
equal  in  this  respect,  and  every  man 
is  entitled  to  a judgment,  broad 
and  true,  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
character.  The  rich  and  prosperous 
may  look  well  to  the  eye,  but  if  they 
cannot  stand  the  acid  test  of  charac- 
ter they  cannot  be  approved. 

The  poor  and  lowly  may  not  make 
a striking  appearance,  but  if  they 
do  good  they  are  good.  Refined 
tastes  and  high  ideals  and  quick 
sympathies  mark  the  noble  man— 
and  the  only  noble  man  there  is.— 
The  Classmate. 

There  Were  Doctors  in  Those  Days. 

The  Greek  physicians  in  Rome 


practiced  one  kind  of  medicine  and 
the  Romans  themselves — that  is,  the 
majority  of  them — practiced  their 
own  folk  medicine  which,  according 
to  a writer  in  the  Druggist  Circular, 
was  a combination  of  some  specifice 
applied  or  taken  with  a little  magic 
— what  George  Eliot  called  “the 
medicine  given  with  a blessing.”  For 
instance,  the  roasted  liver  of  a goat 
was  supposed  to  be  good  for  failing 
sight,  the  patient  holding  his  head 
in  such  a position  that  the  steam 
flowed  around  his  eyes.  And  when 
mixed  with  honey  the  same  organ 
was  supposed  to  be  a fine  remedy  for 
dropsy;  mixed  with  bran  it  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  dysentery.  The  suf- 
ferer from  gout  was  advised  to  fol- 
low an  elaborate  treatment.  First 
he  was  supposed  to  kill  a field  mouse 
according  to  a prescribed  method 
and  to  extract  from  it  a tooth.  The 
tooth  was  then  stitched  to  the  skin 
of  a freshly  s'ain  lion,  and  if  the 
gout  was  in  the  left  hand,  the  skin 
and  the  pain  was  supposed  to  cease. 
Another  cure  for  gout  was  to  bind  to 
tot  th  was  bound  to  the  left  leg  and 
the  afflicted  member  the  first  hair  cut 
from  an  infant’s  head. 

The  bite  of  a dog  was  supposed  to 
be  cured  by  application  of  a mixture 
of  stale  axle-grease  and  horehound. 
Scrofula  was  treated  by  the  follow- 
ing method:  “Trace  a circle  around 
a quince  root,  pull  it  with  the  left 
hand,  state  for  what  and  for  whom, 
pull  and  wear  as  a charm.”  And  for 
scrofulous  sores  the  following  treat- 
ment was  resorted  to:  “Bite  off  a 
knot  from  a fig  tree  without  being 
seen  by  any  one,  then  wear  it  in  a 
leather  bag  suspended  on  a string 
about  the  neck.’’  A treatment  sup- 
posed to  prevent  maladies  of  the  eyes 
for  a year  consisted  of  plucking  the 
calyx  of  blossom  of  pomegranite 
with  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger, 
rubbing  it  on  the  eyes  and  swallow- 
ing it  without  touching  the  teeth. 
Crocodile  hearts  wrapped  in  black 
wool  and  worn  on  the  person  was 
supposed  to  ward  off  attacks  of  qual- 
tain  fever,  and  two  bugs  wrapped  in 
a piece  of  stolen  wool  were  recom- 
mended as  a charm  against  night 
fever.  Tongue  grass,  if  beaten  with 
axle-grease  and  rubbed  on  by  three 
persons  of  three  nations,  was  sup- 
posed to  cure  tumors.  Epilesy  was 
treated  by  giving  the  patient  meat 
from  a wild  beast  killed  with  a weap- 
on that  had  slain  a man. — Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. 

George  Herbert  kaid;  “Who  aim- 
eth  at  the  sky  shoots  much  higher 
than  he  that  aimeth  at  a tree.” 
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The  Focus  of  the  Mind 

What  does  it  mean  to  put  one’s 
mind  on  one-s  work?  It  means  in- 
clusion of  a fixed  object— exclusion 
of  all  else.  In  concentration  there 
is  strength.  The  successful  special- 
ize. The  man  who  arrives  keeps 
hammering  on  down  the  dusky  pike, 
steeled  against  the  enticements  of 
the  orchards  and  by-paths.  “This 
one  thing  I do.’’  Happy  is  he  who 
in  early  life  knows  the  role  that  he 
is  for  and  adheres  to  the  part.  Others 
with  a sense  that  all  times  lies  out 
before  them  like  the  open  sea, 
dwadle  and  drift,  veer  and  haul,  on 
the  way  to  decision.  Time  is  no  ob- 
ject and  money  will  come  somehow: 
and  we  wake  from  a long  spring  fev 
er,  and  the  afternoon  has 
marched  across  the  dial  to  the  sun- 
set shadows,  and  our  magnum  opus 
is  not  begun,  and  our  dream  is  still 
of  what  we  mean  to  do  tomorrow, 
in  the  more  conveniens  hour. 

A burning  glass  makes  a dazzling 
point  of  light  on  the  back  of  your 
hand  and  you  are  amused;  but  m a 
short  minute  a pain  stings  there 
and  you  snatch  your  hand  away, 
for  it  cannot  withstand  the  essence 
of  the  sun.  Turn  that  convergent 
fire  on  dry  and  brittle  tinddr  and 
you  will  have  a conflagration  to 
warm  and  feed  a company.  It  is  so 
with  the  power  of  the  mind.  The 
light  of  our  lives  was  diffusive,  and 
the  scource  of  it  is  far  distant,  fill 
one  of  forceful  cerebration  brought 
the  parallel  rays  together,  bending 
them  on  our  problems.  Then  we 
saw  and  were  sustained  by  the  en- 
kindling. 

It  is  the  fashionable  still  hunt 
these  days  that  goes  questing  for 
an  epigrame,  a catch-clause,  some- 
thing to  arrest  and  hold  the  eye  till 
the  tongue  cries,  “How  witty!’’  or 
“How  wise!”  How  shall  we  give 
the  tired  business  man  the  rib-jab 
or  tickle  to  make  him  sit  up  and 
take  notice?  By  boiling  the  “verb' 
um  sap”  down  into  the  relishable 
sugar,  as  bees  turn  a murmuring 
field  or  tree  of  blossoms  into  a little 
honey.  “Infinite  riches  in  a little 
room.”  The  world  exacts  the  pith 
of  men  and  things.  An  able  lawyer 
dives  into  a welter  of  “stories  half 
heard  and  very  badly  told,”  and 
out  of  them  he  weaves  a brief  and 
wins  a case.  An  engineer  spiders 
all  over  the  landscape  and  then  with 
a few  rolls  of  paper  thumb-tacked 
on  a drawing  board  brings  months 
of  sweat  and  fever  under  the  mag- 
nificdnt  eye  of  the  man  on  top.  As 
sUrety  ak  a steel  raiHs  the  congela- 
■ f-ioh  of  the  mill  tnat  made  it,  this 


one  squalid  or  admirable  act  of  yours 
contains  the  man  you  are. 

Many  men  are  at  large  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  doing  a 
thing  that  counts:  they  never  get 
anywhere  because  tdey  never  start, 
and  they  never  rise  high  enough  to 
fall.  The  long  row  of  goose  eggs 
on  their  scoreboards  through  the 
yeais  is  set  there  become  they  learn- 
ed nothing  profoundly,  because  they 
were  desultory,  because  they  did  the 
heavy  sitting  around  and  the  an- 
athematizing while  others  rolled  logs 
and  floated  them  downstream  and 
sawed  them  and  made  bats  and  clout- 
ed the  ball  over  the  fence  for  a home 
run.  To  see  the  thing  through  to 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  to  go 
behind  the  product  to  the  process, 
to  set  one’s  mind  at  work  and  held 
it  pliant,  resilient,  indefatigable  on 
the  track  of  truth,  is  to  come  not 
far  from  the  switchboard  in  the 
powerhouse  of  all  creation. — Ex. 

Saved  by  Grasshoper. 

If  you  ever  go  to  London,  among 
the  places  of  interest  there  you  will 
visit  the  public  building  known  as 
the  Royal  Exchange. 

There  is  a cupola  at  the  top  of 
that  building.  Rising  from  the  cu- 
pola is  an  iron  rod,  with  a huge 
grasshopper  on  it,  for  a weather 
vane.  And  there  is  an  interesting 
story  connected  with  that  grasshop- 
per. It  is  this: 

One  day,  more  than  300  years  ago 
a mother  in  England  had  an  infant, 
a few  months  old,  which  she  wanted 
to  get  rid  of.  She  wrapped  it  up  in 
a shawl,  and  laid  it  down  under  a 
bush  in  a field,  and  left  it  there  to 
die,  unless  someone  should  find  it 
and  take  care  of  it. 

Shortly  after,  a little  boy  was  com- 
ing home  from  shoo!.  As  he  passed 
by  the  place  he  heard  a grssshopper 
chiriping  in  the  field.  He  stopped 
a moment  to  listen  to  it.  Then  he 
climbed  over  the  fence  to  get  it.  But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  catch  it  he 
caught  sight  of  the  baby  close  by.  He 
let  the  grasshopper  go,  and  taking 
the  baby  in  his  arms  carried  back  to 
his  mother. 

She  took  charge  of  baby  and 
brought  him  up.  He  turned  out  to 
be  a good,  pious  boy.  He  was  al- 
ways decided  in  doing  what  he  knew 
was  right,  and  in  not  doing  what 
was  wrong. 

When  a young  man  he  went  to 
London  and  entered  into  business 
there.  He  was  successful  there  and 
became  rich.  He  was  not  only  rich 
but  great.  He  was  knighted,  and  is 
well  known  in  history  as  Sir  Thomas 


Gresham.  The  Royal  Exchange  was 
built  in  honor  of  him.  And  he  had 
the  grasshopper  put  as  a weather 
vane  on  the  top  of  it’  in  memory  of 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  when  an 
infant,  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
good  t providence  of  God. — Richard 
Newton  in  Bible  Morals. 

Queer  U.  S.  Town. 

On  his  aruiae  down  the  Potomac 
abroad  the  Mayflower,  recently,  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  visited 
Tangier,  a quaint  old  Virginia  town, 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  near  the  mouth  of  a river  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  They  passed  sev- 
eral hours  there,  visiting  the  places 
of  interest  in  the  little  community, 
where  fishsng  is  the  only  industry. 

The  town  of  Tangier  is  peculiar 
in  many  ways  and  interested  the 
President  immensely,  according  to 
those  who  accompanied  the  party 
from  the  Mayflower,  which  anchored 
a short  distance  from  the  island, 
One  of  the  oddities,  they  said,  is  the 
fact  that  the  yards  in  front  of  the 
houses  are  the  burying  places  for 
the  family  dead. 

The  yards  are  small--not  larger 
than  two  good  sized’rooms— but  in 
each  of  them  are  graves — here  four 
or  five  and  nine  or  ten,  with  elabor- 
ate monuments  and  customary 
head  stones.  The  lawns  are  green 
and  well  kept,  with  neat  walks  and 
fences.  Flowers  grow  all  around 
the  graves. 

Tangier  is  one  of  the  few  towns 
in  the  country- -maybe  the  only  town 
—which  never  has  had  an  automo- 
bile no  matter  how  tiny.  There  are 
no  horses,  or  wagons  there  either, 
for  there  is  no  place  for  them.  The 
single  street  which  the  town  boasts 
is  only  six  feet  wide  The  only  way 
to  get  there  is  by  flat-bottom  boat 
for  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  even 
the  tender  of  a yacht  cannot  be 
brought  to  shore.  There  are  no 
docks. 

There  has  not  been  a murder  in 
Tangier  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  people  are  so  good  they  do  not 
have  a sheriff  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  law. — N.  Y.  Hearld. 


The  Ideal  determines  the  charac- 
ter. What  right  have  you  to  choose 
a low  calling,  when  a higher  one  is 
possible  for  you?  Why  stunt  your 
moral  faculties  in  low  persuit  when 
a respectable  one  is  open  to  you 
which  would  enoble  you? 


Ideals,  inspired  with  confidence, 
clear  the  conception  and  transform 
the  life. 
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Faith  in  God  and  Women. 

The  saddest  thing  that  can  befall  a soul 
Is  when  it  loses  faith  in  God  and  Woman. 
Lost  I these  gems, 

Though  the  world’s  throne  stood  empty 
in  my  path, 

I should  go  wandering  back  into  my 
childhood, 

Searching  for  them  with  tears. 

-—Alexander  Smith. 
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27th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

KING’S  DAUGHTERS  AND  SONS 

Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the 
Kings  Daughters  and  Sons  Held  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  October  19(6. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 

Barring  one  other,  this  is  the  best 
number  of  The  Uplift  ever  issued. 
It  is  edited  by  the  women,  who  com- 
pose the  state  organization  of  the 
The  King’s  Daughters  of  North 
Carolina. 

This  organization  met  the  past 
October  in  annual  convention,  hold- 
ing the  meeting  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Durham.  What 
follows  is  a story  of  the  activities  of 
the  twenty  five  circles  of  King’s 
Daughters  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  It  makes  fine  reading.  It 
will  touch  every  soul  that  sees  it. 
It  is  a tale  of  self-forgetfulness,  of 
ministration  and,  in  many  instances, 
of  even  a sharp  and  keen  self-denial. 
There  is  no  show  about  it — no  frills 
— no  tyranny  of  style  and  stunts — 
no  self  laudations — no  scheme  for 
gain— no  sordid  effort  for  profit. 
Just  the  doings  of  a crowd  of  good 
women  organized  to  Do  Good  To 
Others. 

Any  old  sinner,  high  or  low,  will 
feel  better  after  reading  this  story 
of  faithful  effort  throughout  the 
state  to  wipe  away  a tear,  to  heal  a 
pain,  dispel  a sorrow,  right  a wrong. 
It  reads  like  a novel. 

The  Uplift  acknowledges  a pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  of  North  Carolina 
regard  this  magazine  worthy  of  be- 
ing the  medium  through  which  this 
annual  story  goes  out  to  the  various 
members  and  to  others,  who  enjoy 
to  spend  an  hour  in  reading  of  the 
acts  of  the  good  and  unselfish.  May 
we  be  worthy  of  a continued  confi- 
dence at  the  hands  of  these  uncrown- 
ed queens,  and  aid  them,  in  our 
feeble  manner,  in  extending  their 
merciful  activities. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  BY  STATE  OF- 
FICERS FOR  THE  YEAR’S  WORK. 

The  27th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  The 
King’s  Daughters  and  Sons  convened 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Durham  on  October  26,  1916,  at 
10:30  o’clock  a.  m.  Mrs.  W.  H.  S. 
Burgwyn,  state-president  presiding. 
The  beautiful  music  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Yancey  and  Mr.  Howerton  was 
an  inspiration  to  us  to  begin  our 
day’s  labor  for  “The  King.”  Dr. 
E.  R.  Leyburn,  pastor  of  the  church, 
in  which  all  the  meetings  were  held, 
conducted  the  devotional  services, 
and  extended  greetings  of  welcome 
from  the  church.  His  honor,  the 
mayor,  Mr.  D.  F.  Skinner  gave  the 
delegates  a cordial  welcome  in  behalf 
of  the  city;  and  the  beautiful  words 
Of  welcome  from  the  Sheltering 
Home  Circle,  given  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Patton,  Pres,  made  us  feel  at  home 
in  the  progressive  city  of  Durham. 
These  were  graciously  responded  to 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Concord. 
Fifty-three  delegates  responded  to 
the  roll  call.  Reports  from  the  Cre- 
dential and  Auditing  Committee 
were  read  and  approved.  Reports 
from  State  Rec.  Sec.  &.  Treas.  read 
and  adopted  by  a rising  vote  of 
thanks.  The  Secretary  of  the  “Sil- 
ver Cross”  and  “Uplift”  being  ab- 
sent there  was  no  report.  Greetings 
from  several  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  Branches  were  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

We  missed  our  co-worker,  Miss 
Easdale  Shaw,  absent  on  account  of 
sickness.  A motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  a telegram  of  love  and 
sympathy,  expressing  our  regret  at 
her  inability  to  be  with  us  at  this 
convention  be  sent  to  her.  The  con- 
vention was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  splendid  report  of  the  Jr.  Dur- 
ham Circle  which  had  just  been  or- 
ganized. It  was  an  inspiration  to  us 
to  go  home  and  do  better  work  for 
our  “King.”  Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper  re- 


ported sending  pictures  of  our  cot- 
tage and  chapel  at  Concord  to  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  for  the  general  con- 
vention held  there  in  May.  Mrs. 
Kelloway  then  suggested  that  we 
send  pictures  of  any  of  our  local 
work  to  The  King’s  Daughters 
Headquarters  to  be  used  in  their 
slides  for  steieoptican  views.  Circle 
reports  followed  which  were  greatly 
enjoyed  as  well  as  helpful  and  in- 
spiring. In  the  absence  of  our 
State  Organizer  Miss  Jenn  Coltrane, 
the  Secretary  read  her  report,  which 
was  upon  motion  adopted.  The 
President  then  called  upon  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Cherry,  of  Greenville,  a former 
State  Secretary  to  close  the  morning 
session  with  The  King’s  Daughters 
Prayer.  Her  fever  and  earnestness 
of  spirit  impressed  the  whole  con- 
vention. After  a most  enjoyable 
luncheon  served  by  the  Jr.  Circle  of 
Durham,  the  afternoon  session  re- 
sumed work  at  2:30  o’clock.  De- 
votional services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrell.  After  the  in- 
spiring hymn  “Love  Divine”  led  by 
Mrs.  Cherry,  minutes  read  and  ap- 
proved. Then  followed  a paper,  on 
the  subject  of  a permanent  place  for 
holding  our  annual  convention,  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Shaw  read  by  Mrs. 
Everette.  It  brought  forth  much 
discussion.  Mrs.  Cooper  made  a 
motion  which  was  adopted;  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  consisting 
of  Miss  Shaw7,  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  Le 
Grand  Everette  and  Mrs.  Burgwyn 
to  investigate  as  to  the  probable  cost 
and  location  of  such  a place.  One 
suggestion  by  Miss  Maud  Brown, 
Concord,  to  make  the  Training 
School  the  permanent  place  met  with 
applause.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kelloway  our 
member  of  the  Central  Council  read 
notes  from  the  general  convention 
held  in  Burlington  Iowa  last  May. 
Mrs.  Burgwyn  told  the  convention 
of  the  generous  service  that  Mrs. 
Kelloway  had  rendered  to  us  and 
emphasized  the  thanks  that  were 
due  . her.  We  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  Old  Ladies  Home  at  6 
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o’clock.  This  Home  is  maintained 
by  the  Sheltering  Home  Circle  of 
Durham.  They  gave  us  a cordial 
welcome  to  a delightful  tea  served 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  institution. 
The  house  throughout  expressed 
comfort  and  good  cheer  and  is  a 
living  monument  to  “The  King  of 
Love.”  At  the  evening  session  it 
was  our  privilege  to  enjoy  delight- 
ful musical  numbers  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  rendered  by  the  choir 
and  organist  of  the  church  and  de- 
votional services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bost.  Mrs.  Burgwyn  gave 
her  address  in  a most  gracious  man- 
ner encouraging  us  to  press  forward 
toward  the  work  of  our  high  calling 
in  “Christ  Jesus.”  The  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brog- 
den,  a former  mayor  of  the  city, 
was  a beautiful  tribute  to  woman’s 
work.  The  evening  session  ended 
with  a most  helpful  and  splendid 
address  by  Mr.  Frank  G.  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on 
“The  Boy.” 

The  convention  was  called  to  or- 
der Friday  morning  by  the  President 
at  10:30  o’clock.  Devotional  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  North.  After  the  beautiful  solo 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Yeacley,  minutes 
read  and  approved.  The  President 
then  presented  to  the  convention 
Mr.  Elisha  Neathery,  a boy  from 
the  school  who  aroused  the  greatest 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  called 
forth  hearty  applause.  Then  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Boger,  superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  who 
gave  his  Annual  Report,  which  was 
of  great  interest  and  aroused  the 
members  of  the  convention  to  the 
real  need  of  more  earnest  and  zea- 
lous work  for  this  splendid  school. 
Mr.  Cook;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  also  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane, 
Treas.  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Blair,  Super- 
intendent of  the  graded  schools,  of 
Wilmington  and  other  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  present 
and  made  appropriate  remarks.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  state  work  by  Mrs.  D. 
Y.  Cooper  brought  forth  an  inter- 
change of  methods  as  how  best  to 
liquidate  the  debt  on  the  chapel  and 
provide  more  room  for  boys  who  are 
n ow  on  the  roads  and  confined  in 
jails  for  lack  of  room  at  the  Training 
School.  This  resulted  in  a most 
splendid  contribution,  with  the  un- 
tiring aid  of  Miss  Ada  (Mrs.  J.  B.) 
Cherry  who  made  a personal  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  womanhood 
present  and  won  a generous  re- 
sponse, the  amount  pledged  for  the 
circles  and  individuals  being  $906,00. 
Mrs.  Duffie  was  then  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Burgwyn  and  thrilled  all  pres- 


ent by  her  earnest  appeal  for  help 
for  a home  for  wayward  girls. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Freutle  made  a most 
earnest  talk  on  Reformatory  for  Wo- 
men. After  a short  discussion,  the 
bill,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  read,  after  some  further 
discussion,  a motion  was  made  by 
Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper  that  the  N.  C. 
Branch  of  1 he  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons  indorse  the  movement  of  the 
Durham  Circle  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters, for  the  establishment  of  a Re- 
form School  for  girls,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  We  were  then 
invited  to  lunch  and  after  enjoying 
the  bountiful  hospitality  of  the 
dainty  housekeepers  of  Durham,  we 
again  resumed  our  duties,  at  2:30 
o’clock,  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
convention.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kelloway  pre- 
siding and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  con- 
ducting devotional  services.  First 
in  order  was  the  election  of  officers 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  re- 
election  of  all  State  Officers,  also 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Overman,  Salisbury  was 
elected  Secretary  of  Tie  Silver 
Cross  and  The  Uplift.  Mrs.  Kello- 
way, member  of  Central  Ccuncil  and 
Miss  Jenn  Coltrane,  State  Organizer 
were  re-elected  by  unanimous  vote. 
Executive  Committee;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Cheriy,  Greenvi  le;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook, 
Concord;  Miss  Mary  Steele,  Rocking- 
ham; Mrs.  R.  S.  McCoin,  Henderson; 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Patton,  Durham. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook  then  made  the 
following  resolution.  “That  every 
circle  endeavor  during  the  coming 
year  to  organize  a new  circle  and 
report  the  same  to  Miss  Jenn  Col- 
trane, the  State  Organizer,  Concord, 
N.  C.”  Our  member,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Kelloway,  then  read  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  President  of  the  Order, 
which  was  helpful  and  inspiring. 
Place  for  the  next  convention,  will 
be  decided  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

At  4 o’clock  an  automobile  ride 
to  the  historic  old  town  of  Chapel 
Hill,  seat  of  the  University  of  the 
State,  was  given  to  the  Convention, 
the  courtsey  was  highly  appreciated 
and  the  ride  greatly  enjoyed.  The 
evening  service  as  usual  opened  with 
beautiful  music  and  religious  ser- 
vices which  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
J.  F.  Riddick.  An  intellectaal  and 
spiritual  treat  was  given  us  in  the 
paper,  “Christian  Womanhood”  by 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Dixon,  The  addresses  of 
Mr.  Boger,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Blair, 
were  practical  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment. We  thank  God  and  take 
courage,  for  in  the  saving  of  one 
boy  we  realize,  what  a grand  work 
we  are  undertaking  for  our  Master 
and  King.  The  tribute  of  Elisha 


Neathery  to  the  King’s  Daughters 
was  indeed  most  touching  for  in  him 
we  have  a demonstration  of  the 
uplifting  power  of  love.  The  Silver 
Offering  amounted  to  $108.55.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions was  read  by  Mrs.  Kelloway, 
Chairman,  after  which  “God  Be 
With  You  Till  We  Meet  again,”  was 
sung  by  the  entire  congregation, 
the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Riddick.  'J  he  convention  of 
1916  was  declared  adjourned  by  our 
President  Mrs.  Burgwyn. 

Mrs.  Richard  Williams, 
State  Recording  Secretary. 

GREETINGS,  SHELTERING  HOME 
CIRCLE. 

MRS.  J.  P.  PATTON,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Madam  President,  Ladies  of  the 
Convention,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

As  a voice  of  the  Sheltering  Home 
Circle  of  Kings  Daughters  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  welcome  you  to  our  hearts, 
our  homes,  and  our  city.  Feeling  it 
an  honor,  nay  a privilege,  to  have 
so  distinguished  a body  in  our  midst 
—distinguished,  not  in  flaring  of 
trumpets  and  blowing  of  horns,  but 
in  loving  loyal  service  to  our  King. 
Having  as  our  creed,  “In  as  much 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me.”  It  is  with  glad- 
ness of  heart  and  a quiet  unobtru- 
sive way  they  bring  a cup  of  cold 
water,  visit  the  sick,  and  sorrowing, 
feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
comfort  the  aged  and  lift  up  the  fal- 
len. Feeling  we  as  humble  servants 
of  the  Master  can  do  as  much  in  His 
name.  The  Sainted  Margarita  Bot- 
toms builded  better  than  she  knew 
thirty  years  ago,  she  with  ten  other 
Christian  women  of  New  York,  rea- 
lizing the  need  of  personal  work  in 
which  they  could  become  a blessing 
to  numbers  who  were  destitute,  sick, 
and  sorrowing,  organized  the  Chap- 
ter of  King’s  Daughters.  And  at 
the  head  quarters  of  our  order  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  a beau- 
tiful banner,  and  on  it  the  motto  of 
the  entire  order:  “The  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but 
to  minister.”  And  while  she  has 
gone  to  her  reward  her  works  do 
follow  her,  and  now  there  are  simi- 
lar organizations  in  every  state  in 
the  union,  and  many  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; Noblewomen  banded  together, 
striving  to  honor  the  Father  by 
faithful  service  to  his  cause,  and  out- 
hearts  swell  with  gladness  for  the 
life  and  memory  of  such  a woman. 
The  reports  from  the  circles  in  out: 
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own  state  are  but  a small  portion  of 
what  the  King’s  Daughters  are  doing 
all  over  the  land,  but  they  move  us 
with  pride  and  gladness  of  heart  for 
the  grand  unselfish  women  of  our 
dear  old  North  State.  The  lines  of 
William  Gaston  come  to  me  as  but 
feebly  appropriate: 

“And  her  daughters  the  queens  of 
the  forest  resembling,  so  graceful, 
so  constant,  yet  to  gentlest  breath 
trembling.  And  true  lightwood  at 
heart  let  the  match  be  applied  them, 
And  they  kindle  and  flame  as  none 
know  but  those  who  have  tried 
them’’. 

Some  dstinguished  writer  has  said 
that  in  all  ages  woman  has  been 
the  source  of  all  that  is  pure,  unsel- 
fish, and  heroic  in  the  spirit  and 
life  of  man,  and  may  she  ever  go 
on  as  a beacon  light  to  guide  them 
across  the  shores  of  life  into  a 
peaceful  eternity. 

Who  are  the  King’s  Daughters? 
The  psalmest  says  they  are  among 


the  Honorable  women,  are  glorious 
within,  and  as  corner  stones,  shall 
be  polished  after  the  similitudes  of 
a palace.  And  truly,  there  can  be 
no  title  under  the  sun  greater  than 
that  of  The  King’s  Daughters.  And 
in  His  name,  I welcome  you  to  the 
hearts  you  have  already  filled,  homes, 
be  they  ever  so  humble,  whose  latch 
strings  are  on  the  outside,  and  to 
our  city  of  whose  progress  we  are 
proud.  “And  when  life’s  journey 
is  over  and  we,  as  a band  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  stand  as  perfect 
women,  nobly  planned,  to  warm,  to 
comfort,  and  command,  and  yet  a 
spirit  still  and  bright  with  something 
of  an  Angel’s  light.”  May  each  one 
of  us  hear  the  Savior  say:  “Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excelleth  them  all.” 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WEL- 
COME. 

MRS.  J.  P.  COOK,  CONCORD,  N.  C. 

Speaking  specifically  for  the  dele^ 


gates  of  the  27th  annual  convention 
of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons 
of  the  North  Carolina  Branch,  I am 
pleased  to  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  great  happiness  which 
we  are  experiencing  at  this  very 
moment  for  the  gracious  words  and 
evidences  of  welcome  extended,  for 
the  pleasing  atmosphere  of  good 
cheer  that  surrounds  us,  and  for  evi- 
dent promises  that  much  more  is  to 
follow,  during  our  most  delightful 
stay  in  your  midst  and  in  your 
keeping. 

Speaking  for  myself,  individually, 

I frankly  confess  that  I have  just 
about  reached  the  zenith  of  my  am- 
bition in  a geographical  survey. 
Among  the  very  first  names  I learn- 
ed, in  my  young  childhood,  to  write 
is  the  name  of  Durham,  this  delight- 
ful city.  It’s  a sentimental  story  that 
loses  nothing  of  interest  as  the  years 
roll  by.  And  it  requires  the  South- 
ern trains  practically  thirty  minutes 
to  get  through  this  busy  city.  The 
many  thirty-minutes  I have  thus 
spent  have  only  enlarged  my  desire 
to  see  and  know  Durham,  face  to 
face;  and  now  that  an  opportunity  is 
afforded,  coming  in  a legitimate  and 
affectionate  manner,  rather  than  by 
deliberately  breaking  in  simply  to 
satisfy  a longing  and  a consuming 
curiosity  and  desire — coming,  as  it 
were,  by  a loving  invitation  on  a 
mission  of  love,  of  counsel  and  of 
duty— I am,  like  every  other  mem- 
ber of  this  convention,  supremely 
rejoiced. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  Dur- 
ham—a city  of  marvelous  growth, 
great  activity,  of  enormous  com- 
merce, of  broad  education,  of  chival- 
ry, and  of  beauty — does  not  and 
will  not  mix  with  small  affairs.  With 
premeditation,  but  without  malice, 
she  recently  gathered  into  her  bosom 
the  Press  Association  of  North  Car- 
olina and  sent  each  member  away 
singing  songs  of  praise  for  the  au- 
thors of  their  good  fortune.  Other 
events  that  interest  the  good,  the 
brave  and  the  alert,  find  here  a 
wholesome  atmosphere.  It  is  quite 
fitting  and  natural,  therefore,  that 
Durham,  in  keeping  with  her  good 
taste  and  her  hospitality,  should  find 
it  agreeable,  while  offering  a hearty 
welcome  to  all  agencies  that  are  do- 
ing and  making  for  the  betterment 
of  humanity  and  for  the  glory  of 
our  state,  to  have  in  her  homes  the 
representatives  of  an  organization 
that  was  conceived  in  love  and  mer- 
cy, born  in  love  and  mercy,  lives  and 
grows  on  love  and  mercy  in  doing 
those  things  where  selfishness  is  un- 
known, where  one’s  own  self  is  for- 
gotten, even  if  only  to  hand  out  a 
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glass  of  cold  water  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  a passing  stranger,  or  to 
wipe  a tear,  or  to  comfort  the  sor- 
rowing, or  to  ease  the  pangs  of  dis- 
tress. 

Kindred  spirits  have  happily  met 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  a congenial 
atmosphere  that  soothes  and  makes 
feel  at-home.  Durham,  forgetting 
her  individual  self  and  asking  no 
monetary  returns  for  great  deeds 
she  oftentimes  does  through  her 
Dukes,  her  Watts,  her  Carrs,  her 
Southgates  and  many  other  patriotic 
and  unselfish  representatives,  has 
large  experience  in  setting  up  agen- 
cies that  bring  blessings  to  man  and 
working  deeds  of  helpfulness  with  a 
generous  hand.  And  our  organiza- 
tion, The  King’s  Daughters  Circles, 
doing  modestly  though  constantly,  at 
our  individual  home  bases  the  very 
things  that  Durham’s  noble  spirits 
love  to  do  and  are  able  to  do  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  being  the  petted 
and  favored  guest  of  such  a charming 
hostess,  rejoices  in  this  opportunity 
of  coming  together  under  such  an 
auspicious  setting. 

Gladdened,  therefore,  by  the  proud 
honor  of  being  this  city’s  guest  and 
revelling  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
hearty  welcome,  we  are  reminded 
that  Durham  has  so  long  been  doing 
things  from  fine  impulses,  astute 
business  sense,  far-reaching  perspec- 
tive, model  system,  that  for  her  to 
do  good,  be  hospitable,  always  pre- 
pared, deserving  successes  and  “re- 
nowned the  world  around,”  is  noth- 
ing but  a habit  with  her.  This  re- 
nown is  so  extensive  that  this  mar- 
velous city  is  known  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth — in  the  fatnesses 
of  foreign  mountains,  on  ancient 
pyramids,  upon  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
ter,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Africa,  in  the  very  heart 
of  Asia  and  China,  nigh  unto  the 
North  and  South  poles — everywhere, 
where  men  have  gone,  the  Bull  City 
has  a speaking  acquaintance. 

Among  such  a fine  people,  worthy 
of  every  good  name,  the  makers  of 
this  powerful  community  a world 
spot,  we  have  gathered  together  in- 
to our  annual  meeting  to  cast  up  our 
accounts  for  the  year,  to  counsel 
with  each  other,  to  catch  an  inpira- 
tion,  to  renew  our  resolves,  to  greet 
old  friends  in  love  and  to  make  new 
ones,  to  broaden  our  influence,  to 
establish  new  circles  in  other  towns, 
to  enlarge  our  power  for  service,  to 
legislate  for  our  common  state  work, 
the  very  pride  of  our  hearts  (The 
Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  School,)  and  last,  but 
not  the  least,  to  praise  Almighty 
God,  seeking  His  guidance  and  His 


blessing  to  the  end  that  we  may 
each  become  a better  and  more 
worthy  servant  In  His  Name. 


PRESIDENT’S  REPORT. 

Madam  Chairman,  Fellow  Work- 
ers, Ladies  and  Gentleman: 

The  following  account  of  a Wo- 
man’s Meeting  in  Japan  came  to  my 
mind  as  I thought  of  addressing  a 
few  words  to  you  tonight: 

“The  door  of  the  Bishop’s  house 
stands  hospitably  open,  and  as 
evidence  that  the  hospitality  has 
been  freely  accepted,  the  floor  of 
the  vestibule  is  covered  with  wood- 
en shoes,  all  pointing  into  the  house. 
Those  same  shoes  tell  another  tale, 
too,  all  the  guests  are  women.  Some 
belong  to  old  ladies  who  have  ceased 
to  care  for  fancy  colors  and  fash- 
ionable cuts;  others  belong  to  young- 
er women,  some  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  others  showing  more  care 
for  durability  than  looks;  and  some 
show  that  their  owners  have  walked 
many  miles  in  them,  possibly  visit- 
ing homes  to  carry  anew  the  message 
of  Christ,  or  to  cheer  and  encourage 
the  members  of  some  small  striving 
Church,  for  there  is  being  held, 
inside,  a meeting  of  The  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  district  of  North 
Tokyo,  Japan.  It  sounds  almost 
like  a meeting  of  a Browning  Club, 
or  an  anti-suffrage  league  in  Amer- 
ica, except  that  the  voices  are 
softer  and  there  is  less  noise  of  mov- 
ing about.” 

Today  the  doors  of  many  homes 
in  Durham  stand  hospitably  open, 
and  as  evidence  that  the  hospitality 
has  been  accepted,  The  King’s 
Daughters  from  various  parts  of  the 
State,  are  greeting  one  another, 
thankful  that  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  once  more,  under 
auspices  so  happy. 

Your  foot  prints,  fellow  workers, 
points  to  Sheltering  Homes,  where 
you  have  carried  aid  and  sympathy 
to  God’s  needy  children,  to  abodes 
not  meriting  the  title  of  home, 
where  you  have  relieved  suffering, 
to  cots  in  Hospitals  where  the  sick 
are  ministered  to  by  kind  and  skill- 
ful physicians,  to  paths  of  degrada- 
tion, where  you  have  pointed  to  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  That  we 
have  embraced  these  opportunities 
for  loving  seivice  is  the  subject,  not 
for  pride,  but  for  gratitude.  Let 
us  remember  that  these  our  privi- 
leges have  increased  our  responsibil- 
ities. They  represent  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  which  must  be 
doubled  if  we  wish  the  reward  of 
continuance  in  service.  We  claim 
to  belong  to  Ihe  Royal  Family  glad 


in  our  regal  birth  right,  wearing  His 
Name  and  Sign,  we  must  prove  our 
lineage  by  faithful  work  In  His 
Name.  The  life  of  each  one  of  us, 
is  a message  for  good  or  evil,  trans- 
mitted without  the  aid  of  pen  or 
wire,  and  human  hearts  are  the 
stations  where  these  messages  are 
recorded. 

Message  come  to  us  today,  too, 
from  philanthropic  men  in  Durham, 
who  are  giving  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  families,  in  factories  which 
have  made  the  city  famous;  from 
Trinity  College,  where  able  sons  of 
the  State  are  preparing  men  and  wo- 
men for  the  battle  of  life. 

They  tell  us  that  the  ability  to 
work  is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing 
bestowed  upon  man  since  his  trans- 
gression in  the  Garden  of  Eden;  that 
only  the  flowing  water  is  pure  and 
sweet,  only  the  spinning  top  and  the 
moving  bicycle  do  not  fall  over;” 
that  success  is  only  successful  when 
used  as  a stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing higher;  that  the  rest  which  is 
refreshing  after  labor  is  that  which 
fits  us  for  further  effort. 

Let  these  lessons  teach  us  how  to 
stand  prosperity,  a greater  test  of 
character,  than  adversity,  which  be- 
gets humility,  the  root  of  all  virtue. 

We  must  regard  the  success 
vouchsafed  us  in  our  work  at  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  School,  ana  in 
our  homes,  as  blessings  for  which 
we  are  debtors  to  that  institution 
and  to  our  local  work.  One  of  the 
most  deplorable  instances  recorded 
of  the  abuse  of  success,  is  found  in 
biographies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
His  brilliant  victories  over  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  French  nation,  and  gave  him 
fame,  and  power  unlimited.  Instead 
of  using  his  power  for  the  good  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  owed  every- 
thing in  life,  he  exercised  it  for 
personal  aggrandisement,  until  sel- 
fish ambition  became  his  master, 
the  human  family  his  slave,  and  the 
resultant  of  these  two  force®  was  a 
man  deprived  of  reason.  Ihe  end 
of  this  military  genius  was  his  de- 
feat at  Waterloo  an  event  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  world,  that 
the  term  Waterloo  has  become  a 
synonym  for  failure. 

I am  happy  to  say  that,  unlike 
the  meeting  in  Tokyo,  the  foot 
prints  at  this  Convention  show  that 
the  guests  are  not  all  women.  The 
King’s  Sons,  Trustees  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Training  School,  who 
have  left  their  homes  and  business 
to  join  us,  the  Superintendant  and 
and  our  young  brother  from  the 
school,  and  the  other  speakers  who 
have  consented  to  address  us,  wil 
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leave  foot  prints,  at  sight  of  which 
we  will  take  heart  for  greater  work. 
At  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  when  men  are  called  upon 
to  be  ready  for  hardships  and  blood- 
shed, we  still  find  them  full  of  ten- 
der sympathy  for  the  needs  of  wo- 
men, and  children  exemplifying  the 
spirit  of  words  in  O’ Henry’s  last 
poem: 

“Good  when  the  bugles  are  ranting 
It  is  to  be  iron  and  fire. 

Good  to  be  oak  in  the  foray-- 
Ice  at  a guilty  desire. 

But  when  the  battle  is  over 

(Marvel  and  wonder  the  while) 
Give  to  woman  a woman’s  heart, 

A child’s  to  a child. 

I believe  that  as  long  as  the 
King’s  Daughters  work  In  His 
Name,  with  such  men,  for  The 
Stonewall  Jackson  School,  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  doing  the  state 
some  service,  and  laying  up  treasure 
for  ourselves. 

Let  the  goal  which  we  have  reach- 
ed today,  be  but  our  starting  post 
for  the  morrow.  In  our  enthusiasm 
for  our  State  work,  we  must  never 
forget  the  International  Order  of 
The  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  to 
which  we  owe  our  name,  our  Coat 
of  Aims  and  our  Motto,  uniting  us 
all  in  affection  and  strength,  that 
we  may  minister  to  others.  Let  us 
hear  the  voice  of  our  Mother,  the 
Order,  calling  to  her  daughters,  the 
State  Branches,  in  their  progressive 
labor  for  the  good  of  mankind: 
“Glow  old  along  with  me, 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the 
first  was  made.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

Margaret  C.  D.  Burgwyn, 

State  President. 


REPORT  OF  STATE  RECORDING 
SECRETARY. 

Again  I am  called  upon  to  render 
to  you,  The  King’s  Daughters  and 
Sons  of  North  Carolina,  an  account 
of  my  Stewardship  as  your  State 
Recording  Secretary.  During  che 
four  years  that  I have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  serving  you  as  secretary  it 
has  been  a labor  of  love  and  one  of 
my  greatest  pleasures  to  work  for 
this  Branch  of  the  Order.  My  re- 
gret is,  that  l have  not  been  able  to 
do  more,  I hope  you  have  been  a 
little  blind  to  my  faults  and  that 
you  will  accept  my  gratitude  for 
your  courtesy,  kindness  and  assis- 
tance rendered  me  in  my  work  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  is  therefore  with 
much  pleasure  that  I submit  my  an- 


nual report.  Since  the  last  conven- 
tion, there  has  been  but  little  change 
in  the  Circles,  one  circle,  Childrens 
Charity,  Weldon,  has  disbanded. 
Three  new  circles  have  been  added. 
The  Anna  Jackson  Circle,  Charlotte, 
twenty  members  (organized  in  Nov.) 
The  Lookout  Circle,  Kannapolis,  fif- 
ty-nine members  organized  in  March, 
1916)  and  the  Helping  Hands  Circle, 
Tarboro,  ten  members  (organized  in 
January,)  making  the  number  of  cir- 
cles in  the  State,  twenty-five  with  a 
membership  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  The  largest  circle  re- 
ported is  the  Whatsoever,  Wilming- 
ton, with  a membership  of  ninety, 
eght  of  these  are  members  of  the 
Cradle  Roll.  There  are  also  fifty-one 
Kings  Sons  in  the  state,  of  whom  we 
are  all  very  proud.  The  usual  number 
of  Ex.  Comm,  meetings  have  been 
held,  one  in  Concord  after  the  Con- 
vention. one  in  Henderson  one  in 
Greeneville  and  the  last  in  Durham 
last  night,  Oct.  25th.  The  first  of 
the  year  letters  enclosing  member- 
ship blanks,  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  each  circle  asking  for  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
her  circle.  This  request  has  been 
complied  with  by  all,  except  one, 
whose  membership  of  course,  is  not 
included  in  the  present  number  of 
the  state. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School,  a splendid 
report  of  last  year’s  convention  was 
printed  in  the  Oct.  number  of  “The 
Uplift.”  The  magazine,  published 
by  the  boys  of  the  Training  School, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
of  this  magazine  were  distributed 
among  the  circles  of  the  state.  I 
feel  sure  that  each  member  of  the 
Order  read  it  with  much  pride  and 
deeply  appreciates  Mr.  Cook’s  un- 
ceasing loyalty,  co-operation  and 
assistance. 

I have  sent  twenty-five  Conven- 
tion Calls,  besides  extra  calls,  to 
the  State  officers  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Branch  pres- 
idents and  some  other  interested 
friends  of  the  Order.  Letters  and 
postals  written  during  the  year  164. 
Among  the  other  noble  things  done 
by  the  North  Carolina  Branch,  this 
year,  a letter  was  written  to  each 
circle,  requesting  that  they  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  the  Flood  Suf- 
ferers in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  This  was  responded  to  most 
liberally  in  food,  clothing  and  money, 
aggregating  $1,399.00.  A large 
portion  of  this  amount  was  given  by 
the  Durnam  Circle. 

For  the  idea  and  plan  by  which 


these  gifts  have  been  collected  and 
distributed,  we  desire  to  make  due 
acknowledgement  to  North  Caro- 
lina’s distinguished  citizen,  General 
Julian  S.  Carr. 

General  Carr  was  first  and  fore- 
most in  giving  us  the  idea,  plan  and 
inspiration  by  which  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  some  degree  in  min- 
istering unto  the  needs  of  suffering 
humanity  thereby  doing  unto  these 
as  we  would  they  would  do  unto  us. 
To  General  Carr,  we  are  deeply 
grateful  and  make  due  acknowledge- 
ment for  whatever  good  we  may 
have  accomplished,  in  our  effort  to 
relieve  those  who  have  suffered  by 
the  flood. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  the  Con- 
vention to  know  something  of  the 
money  disbursed  by  the  circles. 
During  the  four  years  that  I have 
served  as  Sec.  I find  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Journal  the  following 
amounts  have  been  disbursed. 


1st  year,  1913 $7,150.86, 

2nd  year,  1914, 7,217.29, 

3rd  year,  1915, 7,250.86, 

4th  year,  1916, 12,039.76. 


This  does  not  include  the  total  a- 
mount  of  disbursements,  as  several 
circles  have  not  reported,  neither 
does  this  include  the  silver  offering. 
The  total  amount  of  the  silver  of- 
fering for  the  past  four  years  has 
been  $527.96. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged,  feel- 
ing that  the  field  is  so  large  and  our 
opportunities  and  capacity  so  limi- 
ted to  serve  “The  King’’  and  our 
service  at  best,  so  imperfect  but  on 
the  other  hand,  let  this  grand  show- 
ing of  figures  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  to  give,  not  only  of  our  means, 
but  of  self. 

Humanity  cries  out  for  sympathy. 
Hungry  hearts  are  every  where, 
pleading  for  love.  This  giving  of 
oneself,  reaching  out  to  others,  far 
exceeds  the  power  of  wealth.  And 
now  may  we  all  be  encouraged  to  go 
forward  “In  His  Name”  as  members 
of  this  Noble  Order  whcse  keynote 
is  Love,  Love  to  God  and  for  His 
Sake,  love  for  the  poor,  the  oppres- 
sed and  the  unfortunate,  let  us  con- 
secrate our  selves  anew  to  the  work 
of  this  “Beautiful  Sisterhood  of 
Service”  and  may  each  one  of  us  feel 
assured  that  as  we  faithfully  dis- 
charge our  duty  here,  we  will  be 
finally  rewarded  there,  where  we 
will  together  “Behold  the  King  in 
His  Beauty”  and  hear  the  Blessed 
words. 

“In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
Brethern,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bessie  J.  Williams,  State  Rec.  Sec. 
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STATE  TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

ANNUAL  REPORT.  1915-1916. 

Mrs.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  State  Treas- 
urer of  North  Carolina  branch  of 
The  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons. 


Oct.  21,  1915,  balance  in 

bank $128.58 

Oct,  23,  1916,  collections  to 

date 214.76 

Oct.  23,  1916,  interest  ac- 
credited to  date 3.00 


Total  $346.34 

Disbursements $243.96 

Balance  in  First  Nat.  C. 

Bank,  Henderson,  N.  C.  102.38 


$346.34 

Oct.  23,  1916. 

Balance  by  bank  book $188.29 

Deposit  Oct.  23,  1916 1.50 


$189. 7j 

Checks  outstanding  $73.10 
3.00 
11.31 


$87.41 


$102.38 


GREETINGS  TO  THE 

KING’S  DAUGHTERS. 

BY  ELISHA  NEATHERY. 

To  the  King’s  Daughters  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled; 
Madam  President,  and  Ladies: 
I bring  you  this  evening  hearty,  hap- 
py greetings  from  the  boys  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School. 

It  is  a great  privilege  as  well  as 
a great  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
before  the  King’s  Daughters’  Con- 
vention as  a representative  of  the 
boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School, 
for,  since  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boy  at  the  King’s  Daughters’  Cot- 
tage, now  almost  nine  years  ago, 
the  name  of  the  King’s  Daughters 
of  North  Carolina  has  been  held  in 
esteem  and  reverence  by  every  boy  of 
our  Institution.  We  all  know  and 
doubtless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  cottage  erected  for 
the  care  and  reformation  of  the 
wayward  boys  of  our  state  was 
erected  by  the  King’s  Daughters  of 
North  Carolina  and  is  known  as  the 
the  King’s  Daughters’  Cottage. 
Hence  every  boy  in  our  school,  from 
the  smallest  who  is  only  thirty-six 
inches  tall  to  the  largest  who  stands 
six  feet  and  one  inch,  is  ready  to 
raise  his  hat  and  give  vent  to  his 
admiration  when  the  coming  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  is  announced. 
Now  I hope  you  ladies  will  not  think 


that  I am  making  these  remarks  in 
any  spirit  of  flattery,  for  we  boys 
realize  what  is  being  done  for  us  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School  and  we 
know,  too,  what  a great  factor  the 
King’s  Daughters  are  and  have  been 
in  this  great  work. 

If  there  had  been  no  King’s 
Daughters,  the  hope  of  the  lives  of  a 
certain  three  hundred  boys  in  North 
Carolina  would  be  dark  indeed.  You 
were  the  way  and  the  means  of  of- 
fering a hope— a chance  to  them. 
The  first  Cottage  erected  there  by 
you  gave  accommodations  for  the 
first  thirty  boys  and  it  was  the  be- 
gining  of  the  salvation  of  the  youth 
of  North  Carolina.  Had  your  circles 
not  responded  to  the  call  that  came 
up  to  you,  the  Jackson  Training 
School  would  have  been  a myth.  I 
pray  in  all  humility  and  weakness 
that  the  admirable  beginning  that 
has  been  made  shall  not  abate  in  its 
enthusiastic  endeavor  until  every 
boy  who  needs  its  training  shall  have 
the  opportunity  that  the  school  can 
give. 

The  thirty  boys  who  are  in  the 
King’s  Daughters  Cottage,  try  to 
make  it  the  banner  Cottage  of  the 
School,  both  on  the  play  ground  and  in 
our  conduct  as  boys.  The  very  name, 
which  is  placed  above  its  portal 
where  we  can  see  it  every  time  we 
enter  or  leave  the  cottage,  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us.  I have  the  honor 
of  being  a member  of  this  family  and 
am  proud  of  this  honor. 

But  you  did  not  stop  with  this 
great  act  of  goodness  but  have  fol- 
lowed it  up  time  after  time  with 
gifts  which  have  been  most  highly 
appreciated  by  every  boy  at  the  in- 
stitution. One  act  of  yours  stands 
out  separate,  apart  and  above  all 
others  that  you  have  performed 
at  the  school.  Like  a granite  that 
forms  its  foundation  and  composes 
its  walls  its  influence  shall  endure 
beyond  the  years.  It  was  a good 
day  for  the  boys  at  the  Training 
School  that  gave  birth  to  the  idea 
of  the  erection  of  the  Margaret 
Burgwyn  Chapel  upon  our  grounds. 
It  is  a monument  to  the  names  of 
the  King’s  Daughters  that  will  live 
for  years  after  we  have  passed 
into  the  great  beyond.  1 his,  per- 
haps, is  the  most  stately  and  ar- 
tistic building  on  our  campus.  It 
was  dedicated  about  one  year  ago 
when  your  convention  met  in  Con- 
cord. Since  that  time  services  have 
been  held  there  for  the  boys.  When 
you  are  at  your  various  homes  when 
three  o’clock  comes  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons you  can  feel  assured  that 
the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  are  in  the  Chapel  singing  glad 


hymns  and  listening  to  the  word  that 
is  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. 

We  are  indebted  to  you  for  our 
library  of  wholesome  books  which 
give  infinite  pleasure  both  to  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  those  in  the  highest 
grade.  You  are  also  our  Santa 
Claus,  and  you  know  how  dear  Santa 
Claus  is  to  the  heart  of  every  boy 
and  our  Christmases  have  been  such 
that  princes  might  delight  in.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
Junior  Circle  of  Concord  which  has 
made  it  a custom  to  give  us  a treat 
of  ice  cream  and  cake  each  summer. 
The  boys  always  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  these  marks  of  kindness. 
We  cannot  express  our  thanks  in 
words  strong  enough  to  these  young 
ladies  of  Concord  for  their  goodness, 
and  we  can  only  say  that  we  appre- 
ciate this  act  of  theirs  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

We  could  never  know  all  the 
King’s  Daughters  by  name  but  their 
deeds  will  always  be  a sweet  memory 
to  us.  On  every  hand  we  see  some 
act  of  goodness  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  great  love  they  have  for  us. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion, 
ladies,  that  this  is  not  only  a pleasure 
but  a great  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  in  a 
body,  for  the  great  interest  you 
take  in  us.  Your  every  kindness, 
your  financial  aid  and  your  prayers 
are  all  appreciated.  Our  hearts,  our 
hope  of  future  years  are  all  with 
thee,  are  all  with  thee,  noble  King’s 
Daughters. 


WHAT  THE  VARIOUS  CIRCLES 
THROUGHOUT  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA HAVE  DONE  DURING 
THE  YEAR. 

Margarite  Circle—Belhaven. 


Paid  a poor  woman’s  taxes__  5.25 

Paid  for  Beef  Tonic 75 

Sent  Jackson  Training  School  3.10 

Sent  a barrel  of  clothing  to 

flood  sufferers,  value 35.00 

Silver  offering 2.00 


Total  46.10 


Our  hearts  are  with  you  in  this 
convention  and  wish  you  all  every 
possible  pleasure  and  benefit. 
Sincerely,  I.  H.  N. 

Mrs.  M.  Eva  Way. 


Helping  Hand  Circle—1 Tarboro. 

A new  Circle.  No  written  report, 
but  a very  interesting  verbal  one  of 
work  done.  A splendid  beginning. 
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BurdenBearers  Circle— Chapel 
Hill. 

The  “Barden  Bearers’’  Circle  of 
The  King’s  Daughters  of  Chapel 
Hill  sends  loving  greetings  to  you, 
and  it  is  our  earnest  prayer  that 
this  Convention  may  be  a most  prof- 
itable one. 

This  year  we  have  helped  two 
families  by  giving  them  food  and 
clothing  monthly;  an  old  woman 
was  helped  during  her  last  illness, 
and  her  burial  was  looked  after  by 
one  of  our  members;  and  an  aged 
man  was  helped  during  a severe 
spell  of  illness. 

We  give  $5.00  monthly  toward 
the  support  of  an  old  man  who  is 
helpless  from  paralysis. 

There  are  two  aged  women  to 
whom  we  give  regularly  each  month, 
one  receiving  $2.00,  the  other  $1.00. 

Last  spring  we  were  called  upon 
by  one  of  our  town  Physicians  to 
help  temporarily  in  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  wife  had  triplets  and 
hid  twms  just  eighteen  months 
older  than  these,  then  two  other 
children.  We  furnished  them  with 
food  and  clothing. 

In  order  to  help  two  girls  and 
their  invalid  father  pay  a mortgage, 
one  of  our  members  bought  a sew- 
ing machine  that  belonged  to  the 
girls  and  in  this  way  paid  the  mort- 
gage, and  then  allowed  the  girls  to 
keep  the  machine  to  use. 

Several  of  our  members  frequent- 
ly visit  the  sick  and  carry  fruit  and 
flowers. 

Early  in  December  we  had  our 
annual  bazaar  from  which  we  real- 
ized $125.  To  this  was  added  sums 
from  different  sources. 

The  Masons  became  interested  in 
our  work  and  sent  us  a check  for 
$48.50  to  be  used  for  local  charity; 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munity Club  sent  $15.85  made  from 
the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Seals.  'J  here 
has  been  several  personal  contribu- 
tions added  to  this  amount  which 
is  used  for  tuberculous  patients. 
The  proprietors  of  one  of  our  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  offered  Mrs.  T. 
J.  Wilson  $50  worth  of  tickets  to 
sell  and  keep  half  the  proceeds.  This 
she  did  with  the  help  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  circle,  and  with  this 
money  the  extra  pledge  of  $25  on 
the  Jackson  Training  School  Chapel 
was  paid.  We  also  payed  the  usual 
pledge  of  $25  on  the  Chapel  Fund. 

We  are  sending  $15  as  a silver 
offering. 

Four  barrels  of  clothing,  toys  and 
provisions  and  turned  over  to  the 
Circle  from  the  Community  Christ- 
mas Tree,  were  distributed  among 


all  the  poor  of  Tarboro  and  Chapel 
Hill. 

A Circle  of  ’1  he  King’s  Daughters 
was  organized  at  Tarboro  with  10 
charter  members.  Seventeen  new 
names  have  been  added  to  our  roll, 
making  seventy  members  in  our 
circle. 

As  usual  nur  Cemetery  Committee 
has  done  good  work  this  year.  The 
town  gives  us  $100  per  year  and  we 
have  the  money  from  the  sale  of 
the  plots.  ’1  his  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage  in  improving  and  keep- 
ing the  Cemetery  in  order. 

We  have  renewed  our  subscrip- 
tion for  five  copies  of  the  Silver 
Cross. 

In  response  to  the  call  from  Mrs. 
Burgwyn  for  each  circle  to  send 
clothing  to  the  flood  sufferers,  we 
collected  and  sent  to  Elkin,  N.  C. 
two  large  barrels  valued  at  $75. 

Our  Treasurer  has  handled  $303. 
76  this  year.  Our  expenditures 
have  been  $202.65,  leaving  a balance 
of  $104.11  in  the  bank.  Our  tuber- 
culosis fund  balance  is  $36.28. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  Pritchard,  President. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Patterson,  Secretary. 

Annual  Report  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  Circle  Concord,  n.  c. 

The  work  of  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Circle  of  The  King’s  Daughters, 
Concord,  N.  C.,  from  a monetary 
view-point  does  not  equal  that  of 
the  immediate  past  year.  While  our 
receipts  were  not  quite  so  large,  our 
work  was  immeasurably  greater. 
OurCircle  members  are  obsessed  with 
the  spirit  of  inner-missions,  and  Con- 
cord as  a whole  is  amused  to  the 
necessity  of  community  work,  conse- 
quently there  are  more  organized 
channels  through  which  this  uplift 
work  is  distributed. 

There  is  also  more  individual 
work.  Many  of  our  good  circle  mem- 
bers adopted,  as  it  were,  during  the 
Summer  months  some  poor,  ill  child 
that  was  in  need  of  most  careful 
nursing,  which  the  parent  was  un- 
able to  give,  and  saw  that  it  receiv- 
ed every  needed  attention  and 
watched  the  little  one  with  a moth- 
er’s interest. 

The  number  of  familes  specially 
visited  this  year  exceeds  sixty,  and 
in  many  instances  food,  fuel,  medi- 
cine and  clothing  were  given  where- 
in necessary.  The  visits  to  the  jail 
were  made  when  necessary. 

The  services  of  three  nurses  were 
provided  in  cases  of  extreme  illness; 
also  five  patients  were  placed  in  a 
hospital  and  all  expenses  borne  by 
our  circle.  Railroad  tickets  were 


given  to  two  worthy  stranded  way- 
farers. Through  the  interest  and 
efforts  of  Circle  members  admission 
was  secured  for  three  orphans  in  an 
orphanage.  Vvhen  Company  L left 
for  Camp  Glenn,  each  young  soldier 
carried  with  him  a new  Testament, 
with  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Circle’s 
name  inscribed  on  the  first  page. 

We  are  now  maintaining  a young 
girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
Lindley  Home  near  Ashville,  whose 
release  from  jail  to  be  committed  to 
said  Home  was  granted  by  Governor 
Craig  through  the  friendly  interest 
of  our  Circle.  This  unfortunate 
child  will  remain  at  this  institution 
for  two  years  at  the  expense  of  our 
circle. 

Convinced  of  its  need,  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Circle,  in  Jan.  of  this 
year,  established  a Day  Nursery  at 
the  Gibson  Mill  section  of  Concord 
for  the  care  of  children  ranging  in 
age  from  six  months  to  six  years, 
for  the  accomodation  and  assistance 
of  those  mothers  who  found  it  nec- 
essary to  work  in  the  mills.  The  Day 
Nursery  has  met  a real  need  and  not 
an  idle  dream.  On  account  of  a 
considerable  expense,  as  the  work 
expanded  and  enlarged,  our  circle 
deemed  it  wise  to  unite,  in  this 
particular  work,  with  the  Civic 
League,  and  since  that  time  the  nur- 
sery has  been  successfully  operated 
under  the  direction  of  a Board  of 
Governors,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
bers, four  each  from  the  two  organ- 
izations. Since  the  opening  of  the 
nursery,  thirty  children  have  been 
cared  for  thus  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  leaving  them  at  home  in  the 
hands  of  indifferent  or  irresponsible 
servants.  Standing  out  conspicuosly 
among  these  human  interest  stories 
we  can  not  refrain  from  telling  of  lit- 
tle Franky  Corl,  nearly  two  years  of 
age,  who  had  never  tasted  a morsel 
of  solid  food,  could  neither  walk  nor 
talk— sadly  neglected  in  every  way 
— and  who  was  rescued  from  a fear- 
ful environment.  We  were  delighted 
to  see  his  quick  reponse  to  careful 
treatment,  but  necessity  required 
for  him  a better  home,  so  his  ad- 
mission to  the  infant  department  of 
the  Thomasville  Orphange  was  se- 
cured, and  General  Manager  Kest- 
ler,  of  that  wonderful  institution, 
sa\s  now  of  little  Franky  that  “he 
is  the  pet  of  the  crowd.” 

Five  dollars  was  contributed  to 
the  Christmas  feast  served  the  boys 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and 
several  members  of  our  circle  con- 
tributed thirty  pounds  of  cake  to 
the  annual  ice-cream  feast,  which 

(Continued  on  Page  Ten.) 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES 

Things  of  local  interest  happening 
among  our  own  family;  pupils  and  teach- 
ers and  officers.  Reported  by  Elisha 
Neathery. 

Many  new  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  printing;  office  since  the 
summer  months.  Paxton  Toler  of 
Newbern,  Cryder  of  Hickory,  Caudle 
of  Raliegh  have  been  placed  in  the 
printing  office  to  learn  the  art  of 
printing. 

The  school  has  bought  another 
horse  to  take  the  place  of  one  that 
had  become  too  old  for  work  and  had 
to  be  sold.  Mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boger  has 
bought  a Ford  automobile  to  do  his 
traveling  in,  in  place  of  his  horse 
which  is  now  spending  his  time  in 
the  barn. 


SEVEN  BOYS  GIVEN  PAROuE. 

Royal  Mumford  was  given  an  hon- 
orable discharge  this  month.  His 
home  is  in  Wilson  ana  no  doubt  he 
lias  many  friends  who  will  be  glad 
;o  learn  of  his  discharge.  He  was  al- 
so a third  cottage  boy  and  a member 
of  our  baseball  team.  He  was  our 


star  pitcher  and  has  won  many 
games  and  given  us  victory  when  we 
thought  defeat  was  staring  us  in 
the  face.  We  wish  him  nothing  but 
good  luck  and  much  success  in  his 
future  life. 

The  school  gave  Hunter  Parker  of 
Lillington,  an  honorable  discharge 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  He 
was  a member  of  the  printing  office 
force  and  was  a third  cottage  boy. 
He  held  a position  on  our  nine  and 
he  will  be  missed  very  much  next 
year  when  the  training  commences. 
He  was  a pleasant  boy  and  was 
heartily  liked  by  all  at  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  hoped  by  all  that  he  will 
make  as  good  in  his  work  out  in  the 
world  as  he  did  here  in  the  Training 
School. 

“Scary  William”  as  W’illiam  Elk- 
ins was  known  among  his  playmates 
here,  has  gone  to  his  home  in  Fay- 
etteville having  received  his  parole 
on  Jan.  15th.  William  was  a likeable 
boy  and  was  always  willing  and 
ready  to  do  the  task  assigned  to  him. 
In  his  school  work  he  was  especially 
quick  and  rarely  failed  in  his  studies. 
He  was  placed  in  the  printing  office 
soon  after  his  arrival  here  and  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  this  work, 
and  nowhere  has  his  absence  been 
more  keenly  felt.  We  all  wish  for 
him  success  in  his  future  life. 

Aubrey  Watson,  also,  received  an 
honorable  parole  on  Jan.  15th.  His 
home  is  in  Winston-Salem  and  back 
to  that  town  he  has  gone  to  again 
take  up  life  where  he  left  it  off  up- 
on entrance  to  our  school.  Aubrey 
was  apparently  the  happiest  of  the 
five,  who  were  given  parole,  to  leave 
us  on  this  day.  He  did  his  work 
well  on  the  barn  force  and  seemed 
to  be  his  happiest  when  driving  ‘Ben’ 
and  ‘George’,  the  two  horses  given 
him  to  work.  We  know  Aubrey  will 
make  good  in  Winston  for  he  made 
good  here. 

Another  boy,  Elbert  Driver,  from 
Selma,  received  an  honorable  parole 
this  month.  The  last  we  saw  of  him 
was  his  number  “elevens”  as  he 
stepped  into  the  automobile  which 
was  waiting  to  cary  him  to  the  sta- 
tion. While  here  he  made  his  home 
in  the  Kings  Daughters  Cottage 
and  was  a member  of  the  Cone  Lit- 
erary Society.  He  cast  his  lot 
among  the  farmers  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  farm  under  Mr.  Tal- 
bert. He  proved  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  now  Mr.  Talbert  has  lost 
another  good  farmer.  We  are  all 
looking  to  Tear  from  him  as  doing 
well  in  his  future  work. 


Among  the  several  boys  who  re- 
ceived their  honorable  parole  recent- 
ly was  Elisha  Neathery,  who  repre- 
sented us  as  our  traveling  speech- 
maker.  On  several  occasions  he  has 
been  invited  out  to  some  N.  C.  City 
to  make  an  address  concerning  our 
school.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will 
be  found  aj  sample  of  his  efforts. 
He  was  also  local  reporter  for  The 
Uplift,  and  in  this  capacity  he  made 
good.  He  came  to  us  from  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C.,  however  during  his 
stay  here  his  parents  moved  to 
Richmond,  and  he  has  gone  there  to 
join  them.  Elisha  will  be  missed  by 
his  numerous  friends,  both  among 
the  officers  and  boys. 

Supt.  Boger,  uuder  his  watchful 
eye,  did  not  fail  to  see  that  O’Dell 
Gregory,  with  the  name  of  ‘Jocko’ 
given  him  by  his  associates,  had  well 
earned  his  honorable  parole  and 
along  with  the  other  six  boys  was 
given  his  discharge.  O’Dell  wTas 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Isenhour  in 
the  third  cottage.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  placed  his  feet  upon  the  in- 
stitution’s grounds  he  giasped  the 
situation  in  hand  and  has  ever  since 
been  climbing  higher  and  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  those  in  whose 
charge  he  has  come  in  contract  with. 
O’Dell  wears  a smile  every  day  in 
the  week  and  on  Sunday  too,  and  his 
cherry  disposition  has  won  for  him 
many  friends.  His  society,  the  Cook 
Literary  Society,  honored  him  by 
choosing  him  as  one  of  the  debaters 
to  represent  them  in  the  debate 
with  the  other  societies  of  the  insti- 
tution in  their  Annual  Christmas  De- 
bate. He  was  called  upon  frequently 
to  serve  as  “Officer  of  the  Day,” 
this  being  an  honor  sought  alter  by 
all  the  boys.  Winston-Salem  claims 
him  as  one  of  her  citizens  and  he  has 
gone  hack  to  Winston  to  present 
himself  to  her  as  the  same  O’Dell  but 
changed  in  many  ways.  His  parents 
reside  in  Winston.  He  will  make 
good  we  know. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DEBATE. 

The  Annual  Christmas  debate  was 
held  on  the  night  of  the  29th.  The 
query  was  one  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  amendments  offered  in 
Congress  a number  of  times,  “Re- 
solved, That  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  should  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years  and  should  be  inel- 
igible for  re-election.’’  The  affir- 
mative was  represented  by  Messers. 
Frank  Hewlett,  William  Elkins  and 
Elisha  Neathery.  The  negative  was 
defended  by  Messers.  Aubery  Wat- 
son, Lambeth  Suit  and  O’Dell  Greg- 
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ory.  Gordon  Kimball  and  Percy 
Lewis  of  the  Stonewall  Literary  So- 
ciety, presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  judges  were  Messers.  J.  W. 
Van  Hoy,  Jno.  Groff  and  W.  J. 
Caswell  of  Concord.  The  debate 
was  conducted  as  an  intercollegiate 
debate  as  the  speakers  came  from 
three  different  societies  of  the 
school  two  from  each  society. 

The  Judges  decided  that  the  neg- 
ative side  won  by  a unaminous  vote 
for  their  team  work  and  general 
speaking  ability. 

The  Judges  were  also  asked  to 
name  the  best  and  second  best  spea- 
kers. They  gave  the  first  best  to 
Elisha  Neathery,  of  the  affirmative, 
and  the  second  best  to  Aubery  Wat- 
son of  the  negative. 

Two  very  good  declamations  were 
rendered  by  Elbert  Driver  and  Fred 
Costan.  The  title  of  Elbert’s  was 
“Christmas”  and  Fred  Costan  gave 
a monologue  entitled  “Mr.  Smith 
Surprises  his  Wife.” 

HOW  WE  SPENT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  fell 
here  on  the  18th  of  December.  It 
covered  the  ground  to  a depth  of 
about  one  inch,  and  made  a few 
drifts  a little  deeper.  It  started  to 
melting  soon  but  as  the  nights  were 
cold,  it  stayed  on  the  ground  four 
days.  It  left  the  roads  and  walks 
in  a most  deplorable  condition.  All 
work  was  suspended  on  the  farm 
and  grounds  of  the  institution,  and 
the  chief  occupation  was  sitting 
around  the  fire  talking  about  the 
coming  of  Christmas! 

Christmas  came,  and  with  it  came 
still  worse  weather  but  the  boys  had 
one  grand  time  for  all  that.  The 
Christmas  tree  was  in  the  Chapel, 
donated  to  the  school  by  the  North 
Carolina  Branch  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,  and  the  boys 
received  a large  poke  of  nuts,  candy, 
fruit,  etc.  The  Christmas  exercises 
were  held  on  Saturday  night  at 
which  time  the  gifts  were  distribu- 
ted, the  contributors  to  which  were 
as  follows:  North  Carolina  Branch 
of  King’s  Daughters  $10.00;  Stone- 
wall Circle,  Concord,  $5.00;  Christian 
Reid  Book  Club,  Concord,  one  box 
oranges;  King’s  Daughters,  Char- 
lotte, one  box  oranges;  Elk’s  Club, 
Concord,  one  box  oranges;  Mr.  Cea- 
sar  Cone,  one  box  oranges,  one  bar- 
rel of  apples,  one  bag  of  nuts;  Mr. 
Dallas  Pitts  $5.00.  The  railroad 
failed  to  deliver  the  Christmas  goods 
sent  by  Mr.  Cone  in  time  for  the 
bags,  but  were  delivered  in  time  for 
a New  Year’s  gift.  This  coming  in 
at  a later  date  made  two  Christmases 
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for  the  boys  and  they  enjoyed  it 
equally  as  much  or  more,  than  their 
Christmas  treat.  Mr.  Rapier  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises. 
Several  of  the  boys  gave  nice  Christ- 
mas recitations  and  the  school  sang 
several  Christmas  Carols,  in  honor 
of  Him  that  was  born  1916  years 
ago. 

Christmas  day  marked  the  climax 
in  the  general  jubilee  of  the  boys, 
early  Christmas  morning  a choir  from 
Concord  came  out  and  sang  several 
appropriate  songs  and  in  order  that 
they  might  know  we  could  sing  we 
sang  a Christmas  Carol  for  them. 
We  certainly  did  appreciate  this  kind 
act  of  these  good  people.  And  next 
in  order  was  the  big  rabbit  hunt 
held  with  every  boy  wearing  smiles 
on  the  way  to  the  fields,  but  when 
they  returned  every  one  wore  an 
awful  long  face,  for  not  a single 
rabbit  had  been  caught! 

But  when  the  bell  rang  for  dinner 
all  of  this  was  forgotten,  for  visions 
of  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  cake 
pie,  peaches,  ham,  pork,  pickles, 
and  many  other  things  to  be  found 
on  a well  loaded  table,  bannished 
the  sorows  of  a year’s  time,  leaving 
all  in  a frame  of  mind  that  could 
not  harbor  bad  thoughts,  or  regrets 
for  having  missed  a rabbit  stew. 

The  weather  was  so  bad  that  we 
were  compelled  to  remain  within 
doors  so  only  two  days  were  allowed 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  Art  of  Living. 

The  art  of  living  isofall  human 
subjects  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
the  broadest  and  most  beautiful. 
It  is  well  for  men  and  women  to  dip 
into  it  as  deeply  as  their  mental 
equipment  and  the  stature  of  their 
souls  will  allow. 

It  is  an  art  too  much  neglected  in 
these  hurried  days.  The  tendency 
toward  material  gain,  the  craving 
for  position  and  personal  place,  the 
increasing  appetites  for  fame  and 
fashion  are  all  more  or  less  hostile 
tu  its  development  aud  growth. 

To“getalong  in  the  world”  seems 
to  be  the  shibboleth  of  the  present 
generation,  than  to  live  nobly  and 
well,  extracting  from  life  its  real 
sweetness. 

This  is  not  strange,  neither  is  it  a 
phase  of  the  times  to  be  grately 
feared.  As  with  most  things  of  the 
sort,  time  is  needed  to  right  it— 
time  and  the  help  of  those  who  see 
beyond  the  marsh  and  above  the 
mountain  tops  of  materialism  into 
the  clear  sky  of  common  sense  and 
the  spirit. 

Out  of  this  marsh  may  grow  and 
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bloom  the  best  flowers  of  the  future. 
The  mistakes  of  today  are  the  foun- 
dations on  which  we  build  the  lasting 
towers  of  tomorrow.  As  with  hon- 
esty, kindness  loves  most  to  dwell  in 
little  things.  Both  are  like  the  notes 
of  a great  organ,  honesty  the  bass 
and  kindness  the  treble;  and  out 
thought  the  aisles  and  naves  and 
trancepts  of  the  world  floats  the 
music. 

In  perfect  barmony  they  gladden 
and  soothe,  their  fair  melody  drown- 
ing many  discords  and  markidg  time 
to  the  march  of  our  better  selves. — 
Altoona  Times. 


Migrating  Instinct. 

“Sometime  the  migrating  instinct 
gets  hold  of  a boy  and  he  runs  away. 
His  home  may  be  first-class,  his  op- 
portunites  above  the  average,  but 
with  or  without  reason  the  boy  strikes 
out  for  himself,  and  disappears  from 
all  that  ever  knew  him,  Sometimes 
he  stays  away.  Sometimes  his  dis- 
tracted friends  find  him  and  induce 
him  to  return.  Occasionally  he  em- 
ulates the  Prodigal  Son  of  our  Sav- 
ior’s parable,  and  comes  back  pen- 
itent. The  Star  Monthly  tells  of  one 
such  who  left  his  home  in  Peoria 
to  make  his  fortune  in  Chicago. 
Like  many  others  he  failed.  Six 
months  after  he  left,  his  father  one 
day  got  the  following  suggestive 
note:  “Dear  Dad:  Meet  me  under 
the  Slough  Bridge  to-night  after 
dark.  Bring  a blanket  or  suit  of 
clothes.  I still  have  a hat.  Your 

loving  son, ’’This  condition  is 

about  the  usual  result  of  running 
away,  and  not  all  runaways  have  a 
“Dear  Dad,”  to  meet  them  and  wel- 
come them  home  after  fortune-hunt- 
ing fails.  This  boy  learned,  as  many 
others  have  done  in  the  past,  that 
there  is  no  place  like  home  and  that 
no  one  does  as  much  for  you  as 
mother  and  father. 

“Tommy,”  cautioned  his  mother, 
“be  sure  to  come  in  at  four  this 
afternoon  to  get  your  bath  before 
you  go  to  the  Joneses  to  supper.” 

“But,  mother,”  protested  the  lad, 
“I  don’t  need  a bath  for  that.  They 
said  it  was  to  be  most  informal.” 


Hamlet —I  see  by  the  papers  this 
morning  that  our  friend  Foolits  has 
shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil  via  the 
suicide  route. 

Eggbert — Bah!  I’ll  bet  that  is  an- 
other one  of  his  schemes  to  secure  a 
little  free  advertising. 
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THE  KINGS  DAUGHTERS  CONVEN- 
TION. 

(Concluded  from  Page  Seven.) 

the  Junior  Ccrcle  provides  for  the 
Training  School  boys. 

We  have  paid  for  the  year  our  one 
hundred  dollar  pledge  to  the  chapel, 
and  dischaiged  in  full  our  dues  to 
the  state  and  national  organizations. 
Amount  on  hand  at  last  re- 


port   $173.38 

Ain’t  collected  this  yea  __  437.46 

Total  $610.84 

Amount  paid  out  this  year  512.83 

P>alance  $98.01 


We  are  carrying,  also,  ten  shares 
of  Building  & Loan  stock,  which  is 
practically  half  matured,  and  from 
this  nest-egg  we  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  nucle  us  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a dishnctive  and  permanent 
undertaking. 

Adelene  Morrison.  Secretary. 


ANNa  Jackson  Circle— Charlotte 

No  Report. 

Junior  Circle  of  The  King's 
Daughters—Concord. 

The  Junior  Circle  of  the  King's 
Daughters  of  Concord  organized 
December  9th  1914  with  ten  mem- 
bers now  has  a membership  of 
twenty. 

We  are  ail  school  girls  and  range 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years.  Our 
meetings  are  held  at  the  homes  of 
our  members— two  acting  as  host- 
ess at  each  meeting.  The  first 
Friday  afiernoon  of  each  month  is 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  in 
spite  of  our  school  duties  we  have 
v.-ry  good  attendance  and  have  done 
some  good  work  in  the  past  year. 

We  have  given  clothes  to  95  per- 
sons—groceries  to  six  families  and 
books  to  ten  school  children. 

To  our  Day  Nursery  we  gave 
washrags,  towels,  linen,  a doz<  n 
chairs,  a table  and  the  required 
amount  of  milk  for  nine  months. 

To  our  soldier  boys  that  are  now 
on  the  border  we  gave  50  testa- 
ments. 

T o the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Tr  lin- 
ing School  we  gave  an  ice  cream 
treat. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have 
placed  in  the  oval  window,  over  the 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  chapel  at 
the  Training  School,  an  art  glass 
window  in  the  King’s  Daughters’ 
colors,  the  emblem  and  lettering 
“1.  H.  N.  inscribed  at  the  cost  of 
$35. 


Our  treasurer’s  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Balance  from  last  annual 


report $51.28 

Total  receipts  for  year 63-82 

Disbursements 108.13 

Balance  on  hand 6.87 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Lucy  Richmond  Lentz,  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  Black,  Delegate-Leader. 


“Sheltering  Home  Circle”— Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

The  Sheltering  Home  Circle  ex- 
tends greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting their  Thirteenth  Annual  Re- 
port. 

The  Circle;  which  was  organized 
in  January  1903,  has  grown  from 
sixteen  charter  members  to  sixty- 
two  members.  The  year’s  work  has 
been  very  succesful,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  tne  circle  being  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Old  Ladies’  Home. 

Numerous  improvements  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in 
both  the  upkeep  of  the  Home  and 
the  method  of  carrying  on  the  work. 
Thirty-four  aged  women  have  been 
cared  f"r  during  the  year  of  which 
twelve  are  now  inmates.  We  have 
had  more  applications  for  admission 
to  the  Home  during  the  year  than 
we  could  accommodate.  Some  of 
these  applicants  were  not  eligible, 
as  we  are  not  in  position  to  care  for 
those  who  are  afflicted  and  need 
special  care.  As  yet  our  Home  is 
not  provided  with  an  infirmary.  It 
is  the  ambition  of  the  Sheltering 
Home  Circle  to  have  this  depart- 
ment added  to  the  Home  m the  fu- 
ture. 

An  informal  reception  is  given 
once  a month  at  the  Home  for  en- 
tertainment of  the  old  ladies  at 
which  music,  refreshments,  and 
games  are  enjoyed. 

As  is  usual  in  like  institutions 
our  Home  has  experienced  some 
sickness.  There  has  been  one  death 
during  the  year. 

While  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  is 
the  first  consideration  of  our  Circle, 
its  interests  widen  out  into  other 
channe’s.  The  circle  has  the  follow- 
ing active  committee:  The  Hospital 
Committee,  who  visit  the  sick  at 
the  hospital  each  month  and  who 
try  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  afflict- 
ed. These  visits  seem  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  management  as 
well  as  the  patients;  the  County 
Home  Committe,  whose  duties  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hospital  Com- 
mitte; and  the  Rescue  Committee. 
This  Committee  finds  much  work  to 


be  done— but  little  funds  with  which 
to  do  it.  During  the  year  one 
thirteen  months  old  baby  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  temporarily  and  al- 
most immediately  adopted  by  a 
childless  couple;  one  seven  year  old 
feeble  minded  child  sent  to  Caswell 
Training  School  at  Kinston,  N.  C.; 
one  thirteen  year  old  worthy  orphan 
girl  rescued  and  placed  in  the  Indus- 
trial Normal  Institute  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  where  she  is  working  her 
way  through  school. 

While  the  Home  is  notself-sustain- 
iug  the  financial  condition  of  the 
circle  reveals  the  thrift  and  activity 
of  its  members. 

Money  has  been  raised  by  serving 
dinners  on  numerous  occasions;  op- 
erating cafe  and  fountain  during  the 
County  Fair  and  also  running  a ba- 
zaar. 

The  receipts  from  all  sour- 

ceses  during  the  year- 


amounted  to $2482.33 

The  disbursements 2290.74 

The  amount  on  hand lyl.59 


Our  Circle  is  proud  to  announce 
the  organszation  of  a Junior  Circle 
of  The  King’s  Daughters  with  Miss 
Claudia  Lewi«  President.  This  has 
been  affected  by  our  untiring  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  R.  Patton.  This 
Circle  is  composed  of  ten  sweet, 
charming,  ambitious  young  ladies 
who  have  entered  into  the  work  with 
much  eagerness  which  bespeaks  suc- 
cess for  the  Circle. 

We  feel  fortunate  in  having  such 
helpful  co-workers,  who  are  not 
only  a blessing  to  others  but  they, 
themselves  experiencing  a deepen- 
ing of  spiritual  life. 

Respectfully  sudmitted, 

Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Lednum,  Sec. 

Nora  C.  Dixon  Circle— Gastonia. 

No  written  report. 

Patient  Circle— Greenville. 

No  written  report. 

The  Helping  Hand  Circle— Hen- 
derson, N.  C. 

The  Helping  Hand  Circle  of  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons  of  Henderson, 
N.  C.,  sends  greetings  to  the  con- 
vention assembled  at  Durham,  and 
begs  to  submit  their  report  of  work 
done  during  the  year. 

We  have  been  working  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  former  years;  send- 
ing provisions,  fuel  and  clothes  to 
the  needy,  medicine  to  the  sick, 
visiting  those  in  distress  and  an- 
swering all  calls  for  help. 

We  have  assisted  in  sending  six 
patients  to  the  Hospital,  also  helped 
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pay  for  a nurse  in  two  homes  where 
there  was  sickness. 

One  family,  consisting  of  a man, 
his  wife  and  child,  was  fed  for  five 
weeks.  He  had  tuberculosis  of  the 
foot  and  was  unable  to  work.  We 
paid  all  expenses  of  sending  them 
and  their  furniture  to  their  people 
in  Tarboro. 

For  several  months  we  have  fur- 
nished a quart  of  milk  per  day  and 
all  medicine  necessary  to  a woman 
with  tuberculosis,  besides  assisting 
with  food  and  clothing  for  herself 
and  five  children. 

On  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
we  visited  the  inmates  of  the  County 
Home,  taking  them  their  usual 
amount  of  good  things  to  eat,  as 
well  as  papers,  magazines  etc. 

We  tilled  only  fifty  stockings 
Christmas  for  the  poor  children  in 
the  town,  the  mills  having  distribu- 
ted baskets  among  their  mill  fami- 
lies. 

Our  funds  are  derived  from  dues, 
free-will  offerings,  by  serving  din- 
ners, banquets  and  in  various  other 
ways. 

Hoping  to  accomplish  more  during 
the  coming  year, 

Yours,  I.  H.  N., 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Strouse,  Sec. 

Treasurers’  Report: 


Receipts $279.93 

Disbursements 258.44 

Balance  on  hand  $21.49 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Landis,  Treas. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 


Whatsoever  Circle— Henderson. 

The  Whatsoever  Circle  is  a splen- 
didly organized  circle  with  66  mem- 
deys,  six  of  this  number  being  gen- 
tlemen. We  have  lost,  during  the 
past  year,  five  and  gained  five. 
Eighteen  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirteen.  It  is  hard 
for  sixty  people  to  remember  the 
meetings  and  for  a great  while  one 
of  our  members  phoned  to  each 
member  the  morning  of  the  meet- 
ing. As  a result  our  attendance 
was  great.  But  as  our  number  in- 
creased this  was  too  great  an  under- 
taking, and  it  has  been  omitted. 
Several  meetings  ago  it  was  decided 
to  give  six  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers the  names  of  nine  others 
whom  she  would  inform  about  the 
meeting.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  a great  help  in  increasing  the 
attendance. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  McCoin,  our  efficient 
President  for  the  last  24  months, 
has  filled  the  office  most  splendidly 
and  although  she  almost  refused  the 


Presidency  for  another  year,  as  there 
was  no  one  who  could  do  it  so  well, 
she  finally  accepted  it. 

At  the  first  meeting  last  fall,  the 
Circle  was  divided  into  six  Commit- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  Many  and  various  things 
were  undertaken  by  these  chair- 
men. Some  will  be  mentioned,  such 
as:  Receiving  a commission  from 
the  Bakery  for  all  cakes  sold  by 
committee;  one  picture  show  mana- 
ger gave  25  cents  for  every  dozen 
tickets  sold,  a dozen  tickets  being 
sold  for  $1,  20  cents  saved  to  buyer; 
serving  cream  and  sandwiches  at 
Fair;  serving  two  dinners;  selling 
embroidered  goods  for  a New  York 
house  at  a large  commission.  The 
last  was  exceedingly  profitable;  or- 
dering flowrers  wholesale  from  Wash- 
ington and  selling  at  a good  profit; 
and  lastly  collecting  old  papers  and 
magazines  to  sell.  The  papers  have 
not  been  sent  off  as  yet.  This  fall 
the  Committees  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  whole  Circle  is  plan- 
ning to  serve  dinners  at  ihe  Fair. 

The  Sick  Committees  have  been 
very  active.  Nineteen  of  the  mem- 
bers have  served  on  these  Commit- 
tees, two  members  serving  twice. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  visits 
have  been  made  by  these  Commit- 
tees. 

Several  Committees  reported  that 
they  had  visited  the  sick  of  our 
Circle.  This  should  be  done.  This 
fall  one  of  the  Circle  went  to  see  a 
member  of  the  Circle,  who  is  almost 
an  invalid,  to  get  a contribution  for 
the  flood  sufferers,  and  this  sick  wo- 
man most  willingly  gave,  but  said 
she  would  like  for  the  members  to 
come  to  see  her.  Just  a reminder 
to  all  that  it  isn’t  just  the  needy 
that  the  King’s  Daughters  are  to 
help,  but  all  who  need  comfort  and 
cheer.  Henry  Drummond  has  very 
beautifully  said: 

“Half  the  world  is  on  the  wrong 
scent  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  think  it  consists  of  having  and 
getting  and  being  served  by  others. 
It  consists  in  giving  and  serving 
others.” 

Others  report  they  have  visited 
the  County  Home  and  taken  refresh- 
ments to  the  inmates.  Five  people 
have  been  sent  to  the  Hospital  for 
treatment  at  an  expense  of  $49.25. 

Nine  have  been  given  medicine, 
30  people  received  groceries,  20 
people  have  been  sent  fuel. 

Mr.  R.  S.  McCoin  very  kindly 
gave  the  Circle  five  cords  of  wood 
which  has  been  distributed  as  need- 
ed and  has  been  a great  help  in  a 
financial  way  to  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters. 


We  have  contributed  $100  to  our 
Training  School  in  Concord.  We 
are  always  glad  to  contribute  to 
this  cause  which  is  near  to  every 
King’s  Daughter’s  heart. 

Mrs.  Sloop,  a missionary  in  West- 
ern N.  C.,  wrote  for  a contribution 
of  old  clothes.  Two  sugar  barrels 
were  sent  filled  with  good  clothes. 

In  September  the  Circle  responded 
to  Mrs.  Williams’s  call  for  clothes 
for  the  Flood  sufferers,  to  the 
amount  of  $75  at  the  smallest  valua- 
tion. 

Four  very  troublesome  paupers 
have  been  given  tickets  to  other 
places,  as  we  felt  we  helped  them 
all  we  could.  But  alas!  the  most 
troublesome  one  has  just  returned 
for  the  winter.  Some  prison  work 
has  been  done.  The  ladies  have 
visited  the  jail,  carried  papers,  fruit, 
etc. 

The  Circle  owns  a large  lot  on 
Main  Street,  valued  at  $4,000  on 
which  the  Circle  is  planning  to  erect 
a building,  the  lower  floor  being 
stores  or  offices  to  let,  and  the  up- 
per floor  consisting  of  a hall  where 
dinners  may  be  served,  plays  given, 
etc.  The  Circle  also  owns  a lot 
worth  $1,000,  given  by  Mr.  D.  Y. 
Cooper  several  years  ago,  which 
we  will  sell  when  the  building  is  be- 
gun. We  have  in  the  bank  on  in- 
terest $25.  This  year  our  income 
has  been  $250,  and  our  expenses 
$243. 

Although  we  did  not  come  up 
to  our  high  standard  of  $900  which 
we  made  last  year,  we  have  met 
every  need,  and  feel  as  tho’  it  has 
been  a year  well  spent.  The  words 
of  Hegeman:  “I  expect  to  pass  thro’ 
this  life  but  once.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  any  kindness  I can  show, 
or  any  good  I can  do  to  any  fellow- 
being, let  me  do  it  now,  let  me  not 
defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I shall  not 
pass  this  way  again.” 

If  these  sixty  women  could  catch 
this  vision  and  follow  its  leading, 
Henderson  and  the  community  would 
be  a happier,  brighter  place. 

— Secretary. 


Treasurers’s  Report: 

Receipts  during  year $392.14 

Disbursements  392.14 

Box  of  Clothing  valued 125.00 

Resources: 

Real  Estate,  two  lots $5,000 

Personal  Property 300 

Cash  49 


Total  5349 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Wister,  Treasurer. 


Whatsoever  Circle— Hillsboro. 
No  report. 
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Look  Out  Circle -Kannapolis. 

The  Look  Out  Circle  was  organized 
at  Kannapolis  March  10,  j 916.  We 
meet  once  a month  at  the  Martha 
Washington  Inn  We  have  44  mem- 
bers. Our  work  is  furnishing  medi- 
cine, clothing  and  food  to  destitute 
families. 

The  Cannon  Mfg.  Co.,  who  operate 
the  two  cotton  mills  in  our  tnwn  co- 
operate with  us  and  help  us  in  many 
ways.  Through  them  we  are  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Red  Cross 
Association  and  have  a Red  Cross 
visiting  nurse,  who  makes  about  150 
visits  per  month.  Aside  from  the 
work  of  the  nurse,  visiting  commit- 
tee has  helped  19  cases,  furnishing  a 
special  trained  nurse  in  three  cases 
and  sending  one  woman  to  a hospital. 
We  have  a sewing  class,  a class  in 
“First  aid  and  home  care  of  the 
sick,’’  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  or- 
ganized among  the  mill  girls,  with 
25  or  30  members  of  each  We  hope 
by  next  year  to  report  a Community 
House  and  Day  Nursery  and  Kin- 
dergarden.  We  have  coflected  a 
chest  of  linen  for  lending  to  needy 
persons.  We  sent  a box  valued  at 
$25.00  to  the  flood  sufferers. 


Receipts  for  year $524.33 

Disbursements 473.01 


Amount  in  treasury  51.32 

Signed, 


Mrs.  R.  D.  Grier, 
Delegate  and  Pres. 
Mrs.  J.  G,  Lowe, 
Delegate  and  Sec. 

Annual  Report  of  St.  Luke’s  Cir- 
cle of  Kixg’s  Daughters. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
again  present  to  you  the  annual  re- 
port of  Saint  Luke’s  Circle  of  the 
King's  Daughters. 

We  feel  that  we  have  accomplish- 
ed much  good  for  our  cause  and 
consider  this  year  a most  successful 
one. 

As  you  know,  our  principal  work 
is  the  maintenance  of  a home  for 
aged  women  and  at  present  there 
are  eleven  inmates,  all  very  happy 
and  enjoying  their  usual  good 
health. 

There  has  been  sickness  among 
the  ladies,  but  only  two  have  been 
called  to  the  home,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 

We  have  a most  thoroughly  com- 
petent matron  in  Mrs.  M.  Bowes, 
who.  with  a nurse  and  two  servants, 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  Home. 

There  have  been  repaiis  and  other 
improvements  at  the  Home.  A 
new  concrete  sidewalk  was  laid  in 
front  of  the  Home  at  a cost  of  forty- 
three  dollars,  also,  between  Rex  Hos- 


pital and  the  Home,  a new  wood 
and  wire  fence  built  at  a cost  of 
forty-eight  dollars  and  eighty-four 
cents. 

The  Parlor  and  hall  have  been  re- 
papered and  other  new  improve- 
ments in  rugs,  furniture  and  elec- 
tric fixtures  at  a cost  of  seventy- 
one  dollars.  We  have  had  gas  put 
in  the  Home  and  a gas  range  for 
cooking  has  been  installed. 

We  have  sent  our  pledge  of  fifty 
dollars  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School. 

We  gave  ten  dollars  to  the  Youug 
Men’s  Christian  Association  at  Ra- 
leigh. 

The  Women  Organization  of  Ra- 
leigh undertook  the  serving  of  a 
barbecue  and  other  refreshments  to 
our  soldier  boys  before  their  depart- 
ure to  Camp  Glenn  and  to  this  St. 
Luke’s  Circle  contribnted  five  dol- 
lars and  a committee  was  appointed 
to  assist  in  serving. 

We  held  two  rummage  sales  from 
which  was  realized  the  neat  sum  of 
fifty-four  dollars  and  eighty-six 
cents. 

A silver  tea  was  held  at  the  Home 
and  three  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents 
was  received  at  the  door. 

At  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair 
we  had  the  privilege  of  selling  the 
cups  of  coffee  at  the  Morara  Coffee 
Stand  and  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
dollars  and  ten  cents  was  realized. 

Thursday,  Nov.  18th,  1915,  was 
celebrated  as  Donation  Day  at  the 
Home  and  a very  generous  amount 
of  donation  consisting  of  groceries, 
bed  and  table  linen,  and  other  arti- 
cles were  received,  also  thirty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  checks  and 
meney. 

A box  of  books  was  sent  to  Mr. 
J P.  Cook  for  the  Training  School. 

The  Christmas  tree  at  the  Home 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  old 
ladies.  There  were  gifts  for  all  and 
a nice  basket  of  fruit  and  confections 
was  given  to  each  of  them.  There 
was  Christmas  music  and  songs  to 
make  their  dear  hearts  happy  and 
light  at  the  glad  Christmas  time. 

A box  filled  with  clothing  for  men, 
women  and  children,  valued  at 
fifty-five  dollars,  was  sent  to  the 
flood  sufferers  in  Henderson  County. 

Our  Circle  has  twenty-four  active 
members  and  twenty-three  contrib- 
uting members. 

As  you  know,  our  greatest  desire 
is  to  build  a new  home  and  now  we 
are  beginning  to  get  our  heads  to- 
gether to  make  plans,  for  our  nest 
egg  has  grown  considerably. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
our  work  and  we  look  forward  to 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  new 


year.  We  ask  the  prayers  of  the 
Circles  on  our  work  and  feel  that 
all  things  asked  for  “In  His  Name’’ 
will  be  found  worthy  of  fulfillment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  William  T.  Ueltschi, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Treasurer’s  Report: 

Received  during  the  year 

from  all  sources $2,242.13 

Disbursed  during  the  year  2,140.06 


Bank  Balance,  Oct.,  1,1916,  $102  07 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Harrington,  Treas. 

Saint  Luke’s  Circle. 


Silver  Cross  Circle-  Rockingham 

After  the  inspiring  uplift  which 
comes  from  attendance  upon  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons  which  met  in 
Concord  last  Oct,  our  Circle  took  up 
the  year’s  work  with  renewed  in- 
terest. Our  first  was  to  see  that  our 
three  young  people,  Elizabeth  Young 
Mattie  and  Joe  Yates  were  back  at 
their  school  with  proper  clothing, 
and  books  of  necessary  expenses  and 
that  Virginia  Jernigan  has  hei  wint- 
er outfit  for  her  stay  in  the  Hosp. 
under  Dr.  Stoke’s  care.  To  Joe 
Yates  were  contributed  two  suits,  a 
handsome  sweater,  three  sets  of  un- 
derwear, one  pair  of  shoes  and  two 
dress  shirts.  To  Mattie  Yates  one 
long  coat.  To  Elizabeth  Young  one 
blue  serge  dress,  one  coat  suit,  one 
white  serge  dress  and  $10  in  cash  for 
expenses  to  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  in  Salisbury.  To  Virginia 
Jernigan,  three  gingham  dresses, 
one  long  coat,  four  union  suits,  four 
waists,  four  pair  of  hose,  six  pair 
drawers,  one  serge  skirt,  four  Middy 
blouses,  four  gowns,  a hat  and  ex- 
penses to  Salisbury.  We  also  devot- 
ed to  this  afflicted  girl  one  whole 
Sunday  afternoon  when  acommittte 
attended  by  tvv'o  small,  but  gallant, 
boys,  trusted  themselves  to  a Ford 
machine  to  carry  these  supplies  to 
Virginia’s  home,  some  fifteen  miles 
in  the  woods.  We  pass  lightly  over 
their  efforts  to  push  that  machine  out 
of  a mud  hole,  barely  mention  how 
many  times  the  engine  lost  its  breath, 
just  think  at  a walk  this  black  dark- 
ness down  a railroad  track,  because 
even  a Ford  cannot  run  without  gas- 
oline, and  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude their  rescue  by  an  over-anxious 
family  at  about  ten  O’clock  of  a Sun- 
day night. 

A handsome  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
was  served  to  the  inmates  of  the 
County  Home.  All  the  community 
joined  us  in  this  service  to  these  un- 
fortunates. Railroad  tickets  back 
to  their  homes  were  furnished  two 
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girls  straying  far  from  good  beha- 
vior. 

We  were  gratified  by  a gift  of 
$5.00  from  Mr.  Fred  Dickinson  and 
of  $50.00  from  Mr,  T.  C.  Leak. 

The  Community  Christmas  Tree 
was  a decided  success,  the  contribu- 
tions were  very  liberal  and  these 
were  made  into  packages  and  dis- 
tributed Christmas  morning  to  about 
fifty  families  whose  destitution  and 
need  had  been  priviously  ascertained, 
and  twelve  large  baskets  of  good 
dinners  were  sent  to  as  many  other 
families. 

Accompained  by  Rev.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith  a party  of  K.  D’s.  held  a ser- 
vice of  prayer  and  song  at  the  bed- 
sides of  the  shut-ins  at  the  County 
Home  on  Christmas  afternoon. 

We  also  secured,  with  much  grati- 
tude, the  following  donations: 


Miss  Bessie  Everett $15.00 

Mr.  L.  S,  Webb 10.00 

Mr.  Lonnie  Moody 1.00 


The  Circle  was  further  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  members, 
Mrs.  Fred  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Smith.  We  sent  a soft  new  mat- 
tress, sheets  and  pillow  eases  and  six 
warm  gowns  to  a Miss  Reader,  help- 
less and  bed-ridden  at  County  Home. 
We  continue  our  care  to  Mr.  Peele 
and  family,  supplying  them  with 
food  and  medicine  and  finally  helping 
him  to  a hospital  when  his  case  was 
found  to  be  hopeless— ossification  of 
the  joints,  in  our  subsequent  care  of 
them  we  have  been  materially  as- 
sisted by  his  relatives  rnd  friends. 
The  Circle  voted  $1.50  per  week  in 
groceries  for  a widow  with  four 
children,  until  a time  of  sickness  has 
passed.  Two  dollars  a month  to  two 
old  ladies,  and  washing  and  milk 
supplied  to  a third.  Suitable  food 
and  medicine  and  fuel  supplied  to 
the  mothers  of  three  si^k  children. 
Shoes  provided  for  three  children 
that  they  might  attend  school.  Our 
Christmas  Bazaar  was  only  a small 
sale  which  was  profitable,  but  not 
enough  of  it.  Mrs.  J.  VV . Leak  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Burkheimer  were  added 
to  the  Circle  on  Feb.  21,  1916. 

A play  given  in  Feb.  by  the 
Misses  Burkheimer  netted  us  $62.85. 
We  voted  to  send  a Mrs.  Pankey  to 
Dr.  Stokes  for  a serious  operation, 
her  husband  raising  $10.00  and  we 
afterwards  helped  this  family  thro’ 
a siege  of  typhoid  fever,  others  of 
the  community  helping  also  with 
food,  medicine  and  a nurse.  We 
sent  a man  nurse  for  one  week  to  a 
man  ill  with  pneumonia  and  helped 
feed  his  four  children  until  he  could 
work  again. 

Mattie  Yates  graduated  in  May  at 
Dr.  Stokes  Hospital,  we  gave  her 


uniforms  costing  $27.00  and  a neat 
outfit  of  clothing  to  enable  her  to 
fill  an  excellent  place  offered  her. 
When  this  term  of  service  expired 
she  received  an  opening  in  the  school 
at  Valley  Cruces  at  $50  per  month. 
A young  woman  from  a mill  asked 
for  help  during  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, we  voted  $25.00  to  the 
case  and  members  contributed  hos- 
pital clothing.  We  voted  $24.00  to 
another  case  of  appendicitis.  Sent 
food  and  medicines  to  two  cases  of 
sickness,  both  feeble  and  old. 

In  July  we  served  our  mid-sum- 
mer treat  of  lemonade  and  cake  at 
County  Home.  Also  contributed 
$35.00  to  the  flood  sufferers  in  a val- 
ley above  Brevard  and  added  $6.00 
to  the  sum  sent  by  friends  to  Linn- 
ville  Falls  and  gave  clothing  to  the 
box  sent  by  other  ladies  of  the 
churches.  For  several  weeks  we 
contributed  delicate  food  and  medi- 
cine to  a woman  hopelessly  ill,  watch- 
ed by  her  dying  bed  and  helped  with 
expenses  of  funeral  and  employed  a 
nurse  for  the  last  three  days  of  her 
suffering.  Food  was  supplied  for 
one  month  to  a family  whose  head 
has  tuberculosis.  A nurse  was  sent 
for  two  weeks  to  a girl  sick  with 
typhoid  fever  and  vain  efforts  made 
to  place  several  orphans  in  one  of 
our  overcrowded  institutions.  Ten 
dollars  has  been  sent  to  Madame 
Edward  Mercus,  a Belgian  lady  who 
has  become  a personal  friend.  An 
infant’s  outfit  and  some  money  was 
supplied  to  a young  mother  deserted 
by  her  husband,  We  subscribed  to 
ten  copies  of  the  Silver  Cross  and 
have  paid  up  our  pledge  of  $100  00 
to  the  Chapel  building  at  the  Jack- 
Training  School.  Our  meetings  are 
held  regularly  and  are  well  attended. 
Our  treasury  just  now  closely  resem- 
bles the  widow’s  cruse  of  oil,  it  con- 
tains barely  enough  for  our  needs, 
but  we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer  to 
Him  who  hears  the  ravens  when  they 
cry,  thank  God  for  letting  us  help 
Him  work  and  take  courage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Russell. 


Receipts. 

Bal.  on  hand  Oct.  9th, $115.90 

Pee  Dee  & Medway  Cotton 

Mills  240.00 

T.  C.  Leak 50.00 

Special  Contributions 30.00 

Sales  & Entertainments  __  188. H7 

Dues— Daughters  and  sons  140.01 
Other  Sources  21.90 


Total  786.57 

Expenses. 

Hospital  Cases 357  77 

Suppfies,  Food  & Medicine  163.91 
Clothing  etc. 107.69 


Merchandite— For  Sales 20.88 

Dnes 18.50 

Cash  on  hand 117.72 


Total  $786.57 


Mrs.  W.  N.  Everette,  Treas. 


The  Ministering  Circle  -Oxford. 

The  Ministering  Circle  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  of  Oxford,  N.  C. 
sends  greetings  to  our  sister  circles 
in  convention  assembled  at  Durham 
with  the  wish  that  you  may  have  a 
most  profitable  and  helpful  meeting. 

The  work  of  this  Circle  for  the 
past  year  has  been,  as  heretofore 
chiefly  in  efforts  to  relieve  suffering 
in  our  own  proximity.  A recital  of 
the  different  cases  to  which  this 
circle  has  given  aid  or  relief  would 
be  tiresome.  We  have  hired  nurses, 
furnished  medicine  and  nourishment 
and  provided  clothing.  Only  two 
weeks  ago  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Burgwyn,  we  sent  two  large  boxes 
of  clothing,  valued  at  $230.00  to  the 
flood  sufferers  in  our  own  state.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  helping  a 
poor  sick  girl  at  the  hospital.  We 
spend  the  money  we  make  immedi- 
ately and  never  have  any  on  hand. 
We  never  refuse  a call  to  aid,  trust- 
ing a way  may  be  provided,  and 
our  faith  has  never  been  in  vain. 

Very  Sincerely  In  is  Name. 

Jeannette  T.  Elliott, 
Leader  Ministering  Circle. 


“In  His  Name  Circle” — Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  just 
passing  we  feel  we  have  been  more 
successsul,  and  a great  many  more 
of  our  members  have  become  more 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  circle. 

We  have  had  so  much  larger 
meetings  this  year,  and  we  think  it 
is  because  we  meet  in  the  home.  We 
take  the  meetings  alphabetically  and 
the  hostess  is  leader  for  the  after- 
noon. The  leader  arranges  an  in- 
teresting program,  generally  select- 
ing something  from  the  “Silver 
Cross.” 

In  December  we  had  a very  at- 
tractive booth  in  a bazaar  given  by 
the  Relief  Circle.  In  the  booth  we 
sold  both  fancy  work  and  candy. 
We  made  $30.00 

Christmas  we  gave  a basket  to 
the  Salvation  Army  for  the  poor. 
We  helped  raise  enough  money  for  a 
Christmas  Tree  at  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  also  sent  a 
foot  ball  to  Furman  Long,  the  boy 
we  clothe  at  the  Orphanage. 

The  Sunday  School  gave  an  Oven 
to  the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage, 
and  during  the  year  we  have  given 
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them  $10  on  the  amount  to  be  raised. 

The  circle  now  owns  a Birthday 
Bank,  and  when  any  member  has  a 
birthday,  she  puts  in  the  bank  as 
many  cents  as  she  is  old. 

We  send  a box  twice  a year  to 
Furman  Long  at  the  Barium  Springs 
Orphanage. 

We  are  helping  two  poor  families 
in  which  we  are  very  much  interest- 
ed, for  in  both  families  there  is  Tu- 
bercular trouble.  We  have  given 
them  a quart  of  milk  a day  for  a 
month,  and  have  sent  them  cloth- 
ing, bed  linen,  provisions  and  kitch- 
en utensils.  We  have  also  paid 
some  on  a fund  which  was  raised 
to  send  one  of  these  men  to  a Sana- 
torium. We  have  given  $1  a month 
for  some  time  to  two  negroes,  who 
are  too  old  to  work. 

We  sold  tickets  for  two  moving 
picture  shows,  the  managers  giving 
us  one  third  of  the  proceeds.  From 
the  sale  of  these  tickets  we  made 
$70,  sending  $40  to  the  flood  suffer- 
ers, and  the  balance  to  local  chari- 
ties. Mrs.  Sloop’s  call  for  help  in  her 
mountain  work  was  responded  to, 
our  circle  helping  to  send  her  a 
large  box. 

We  helped  to  support  a District 
Nurse  for  the  summer  months,  and 
found  this  was  just  what  Salisbury 
needed,  and  it  was  regretted  very 
much  that  she  was  unable  to  contin- 
ue her  work.  We  hope  to  take  up 
this  work  again  in  the  future. 

Last  Spring  we  gave  a Chautau- 
qua ticket  to  one  of  the  girls  at  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  School.  We 
send  magazines  and  books  to  those 
who  are  shut  in,  and  send  provisions 
and  bundles  of  clothing  to  the 
needy. 

We  are  now  helping  a colored 
girl  who  has  been  an  invalid  for 
about  three  years.  We  have  been 
sending  her  a quart  of  milk  every 
day,  and  one  dozen  eggs  a week. 
The  circle  is  also  helping  to  send  a 
girl  to  the  Normal  & Industrial 
School. 

During  the  year  we  have  made 
232  visits  and  taken  56  bunches  of 
flowers  to  the  sick.  Wishing  you 
all  success  in  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mildred  Brown,  Sec. 

Treasurer’s  Report: 

Amount  in  treasury  Octob- 


er 1st,  1915  $8.94 

Col.  Oct.  1,  ’15  to  Oct.  1,  '16  148.55 


Total  $157.49 

Clothing  orphan  at  Barium 

Spring 24.71 

S:ate  Int.  Con.  dues,  Silver 

offering 6.20 

Salvation  Army 6.50 


Jackson  Training  School  __  5.00 

Barium  Springs  Oven 10.00 

Silver  Cross — 5 copies 3.75 

Flood  Sufferers 40.00 

District  Nurse 9.00 

Charity  at  home  44.65 


Total  amount  spent  $149.81 
Am’t  in  bank  Oct.  1st,  1916  7.68 


Relief  Circle— Salisbury,  N.  C. 

The  Relief  Circle  of  King’s  Daugh- 
ters and  Sons  submit  the  following 
annual  report  to  the  State  Branch. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  we  feel  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  best  years  in  the  history 
of  our  circle.  With  the  exception 
of  July  and  August  when  many  of 
our  members  were  out  of  town,  the 
attendance  has  been  usually  good 
and  the  zeal  and  enthusiam  for  the 
work  we  are  doing  has  been  most 
gratifying.  In  Nov.  1915  we  held 
our  annual  bazaar,  realizing  more 
than  $200.00  from  it  which  was  used 
for  educational  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  given,  as  always,  freely 
to  home  charities,  have  done  all  we 
could  to  make  brighter  the  lives  of 
the  sick  and  sorrowing,  by  visits, 
flowers,  notes  of  sympathy  and  other 
forms  of  kindnes. 

There  are  three  old  ladies  in  our 
midst,  to  whom,  we  always  send 
$2.00  each  at  Christmas,  and  for  one 
wh)  has  been  sick  much  this  past 
jear,  we  have  supplied  food,  helped 
pay  the  physician  in  attendance,  se- 
cured and  paid  a girl  to  care  for  her 
during  her  illness. 

The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  has  given  the 
Orphans  Home  at  Barium  Springs 
an  oven  costing  $400.00  to-ward 
which  we  have  contributed  $50.00. 

To  Jackson  Training  School  we 
have  given  $100.00  and  $5.00  free 
will  offering,  a Scholarship  to  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  of 
Salisbury,  which  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  is  doing  such  a 
great  and  good  work. 

As  in  former  years  we  have  cloth- 
ed two  children  a boy  and  a girl  at 
Barium  Springs,  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  Salvation  Army,  have  sent 
five  boxes  of  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles to  Mrs.  Sloop  for  her  mount- 
ain work  and  for  several  years  have 
paid  half  the  expenses  of  a young 
girl,  whom  Mrs.  Sloop  interested  us 
in  at  Banner  Elk. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Missionary  Society  of  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  we  have 
assumed  all  the  expenses  of  another 
girl  at  the  same  school. 

Through  the  individual  efforts  of 


our  members  we  were  enabled  to  pay 
the  hospital  expenses  for  eleven 
weeks  for  a poor  woman  who  other- 
wise could  not  have  had  this  treat- 
ment. 

To  the  deep  regret  of  each  mem- 
ber of  this  circle,  our  beloved  Sec- 
retary Mrs.  Frank  Robbins  has  mov- 
ed to  Charlotte,  where  she  will  make 
her  home. 

Kindly  greetings  to  the  Convention 
and  may  we  determine  to  make  this 
year  stand  for  the  best  work  we 
have  ever  done  and  may  it  all  be 
done,  “In  His  Name.” 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

Mrs.  Jas.  M.  McCorkle,  Sec. 

Treasurer’s  Report:  Relief  Circle 
King’s  Daughters  Nov.  1st,  1915 — to 


—Oct.  21,  1916. 

Receipts $617.47 

Disbursements 549.91 


Bal.  on  hand  $67.56 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Strachan,  Treas. 


The  Endeavor  Circle— Southport 
N.  C. 

The  Endeavor  Circle  regrets  very 
much  not  to  be  able  to  send  delegat- 
es to  the  Convention  this  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of 
member-ship  in  our  Circle  15  to  35 
during  the  year.  Several  boxes  have 
been  given  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Sick-Committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed monthly  and  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  our  little  city. 

One  box  has  been  sent  to  Elkin, 
Surry  Co.,  N.  C.  to  aid  the  land  suf- 
ferers. 

With  increase  of  member-ship  we 
trust  to  do  better  work  next  year. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Minnie  B.  Davis,  Sec. 


Lend-a-Hand  Circle— Southern 
Pines. 

No  Report. 

Burden  Bearers— Weldon,  N.  C. 

The  Burden  Bearers  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  sends  greetings  to  the 
Daughters  and  Sons  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 

We  feel  proud  that  we  can  be  a 
factor  in  the  beautiful  work  done  by 
the  Daughters  in  North  Carolina. 
Our  circle  has  twenty-six  members 
enrolled.  The  meetings  of  the  year 
have  been  well  attended.  A visit- 
ing Committee,  appointed  each 
month,  has  done  special  duty. 
Through  the  “Silver  Cross”  we 
have  kept  the  spirit  of  the  organiza- 
tion, also  it  has  been  the  source  of 
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a good  program.  Our  funds  have 
been  limited,  but  the  individual 
members  have  responded  freely  to 
the  call  of  the  needy.  We  have 
given  In  His  Name  a few  loads  of 
wood,  some  clothing,  drugs,  milk, 
food,  gr:ceries;  sent  trays  and  flow- 
ers to  the  sick  to  brighten  the 
home.  The  practice  of  giving  has 
been  cultivated.  We  realize  the 
material  good  has  been  too  limited, 
but  we  trust  the  spiritual  good  ac- 
complished is  greater, 

We  regrt  t our  receipts  have  been 
small  and  we  were  not  better  pre- 
pared to  give  more  bountifully  to  the 
Training  School  and  to  ca>e  for  the 
children;  and  we  trust  that  in  the 
future  we  may  catch  more  cries  of 
distress  and  give  relief. 

May  the  wish  of  the  King’s 
Daughters  prosper. 

Eunice  J.  Clash,  Sec. 

Treasurers  Report: 

Receipts  during  year  $20,70 

Disbursements It). 20 


Bal.  on  hand  October  1916  $4.50 

Mrs.  Capell,  Tress. 


Hospital  Circle— Wilmington, 

The  work  of  the  Hospital  Circle 
of  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  for  the  James 
Walker  Memorial  Hospital.  The 
monthly  meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  with  good  attendance  and 
enthusiastic  interest — the  President, 
Miss  Ann  Kidder— presiding. 

One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures undertaken  by  the  circle,  is  the 
weekly  visits  to  the  wards  of  the  Hos- 
pital  by  appointed  Committees.  The 
personal  touch  and  words  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  poor  and  suffering,  ac- 
companied with  fruit  and  flowers  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  Doctors 
and  Nurses  as  by  the  patients  them- 
selves. Special  donations  of  bas- 
kets of  fruit  were  given  at  Christ- 
mas with  cards  for  each  patient,  and 
all  servants.  Also  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Easter  the  patients  were  re- 
membered. 

In  Feburary  a surgical  carriage 
was  given  to  the  Hospital  a much 
needed  article  and  suggested  by  the 
superintend  ant  in  charge.  In  June, 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  ward 
patients,  a Tray  Rack  was  presented 
which  keeps  the  food  hot  until  it 
reaches  the  bedside.  Twenty-five 
dollars  was  contributed  to  the  Chap- 
e1  Fund,  five  dollars  to  the  Silver 
Fund.  One  member  gave  fifteen 
dollars  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  a boy  in  whom  the  Circle  was  in- 
terested. Ten  dollars  was  contribu- 
ted to  the  Baby  Hospital  during  the 


summer.  Seventy-five  visits  were 
paid  to  the  Hospital  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  fruit,  flowers  and  books 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollais  were 
taken  to  the  patients. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  a call  from 
the  State  President  for  clothing  to 
be  sent  to  the  sufferers  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  a box  could  not  be 
sent  from  the  circle,  but  five  dollars 
was  forwarded  the  secretary  to  be 
used  as  the  committee  directed. 
The  Silver  Cross  Magazine  is  con- 
tributed to  and  read  by  the  mem- 
bers. This  Circle  has  expended  for 
its  work  for  the  years  1915-16  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  ($192.75). 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Margaret  Iredell  Latimer. 


What-so-rver  Circle— Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

Report  to  the  27th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  What-so-ever  Circle  of 
the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  held 
October  26th  and  27th  in  Durham, 
N.  C.  We  have  endeavored  to  lend 
a hand  always  and  not  only  to  alle- 
viate bodily  wants,  but  to  speak  a 
word  of  love  and  sympathy,  that 
means  so  much  to  pool  overburden- 
ed hearts.  We  try  to  lend  a hand 
to  any  worthy  cause,  (and  some- 
times we  fear  the  cases  we  aid  are 
not  above  criticism)  but  as 
King’s  Daughters  we  refrain  from 
judgment  and  criticism,  remember- 
ing that  He  whom  we  serve  went 
about  ministering  unto  the  just  as 
well  as  the  unjust,  being  no  respect- 
er of  persons  or  rank.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  payed  rents  for 
unfortunate  families,  giving  fuel, 
clothing,  helped  to  pay  and  collect  a 
poor  woman’s  funeral  expenses, 
sent  dainties,  fruit  and  flowers  to 
the  sick.  Many  cases  of  illness 
have  been  looked  after,  patients 
placed  in  Hospitals  and  Sanitoriums. 
Sent  a box  of  clothes  to  the  flood 
sufferers  in  Mitchel  County  valued 
at  $100,  in  fact  the  clothing  which 
we  have  given  away  has  been  valued 
at  over  $300.  We  sent  a nice  box 
of  fancy  articles  to  the  Margaret 
Bottome  Memorial  last  December 
for  their  azaar.  We  have  added 
ten  new  members.  We  take  five 
subscriptions  to  the  Silver  Cross 
Magazine  and  three  of  The  Uplift. 
Our  Mite  box  is  still  in  evidence  at 
every  meeting.  We  were  greatly 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  dear  Miss 
Libby  and  had  a memorial  service 
to  her  last  winter.  Such  a life  can- 
not be  wholly  taken  away,  the  fra- 
grance and  perfume  of  her  life 
will  linger  long  with  all  whom  it 


touches.  Our  loss  is  her  gain.  We 
have  lost  one  of  our  charter  members 
this  past  year,  Miss  Sarah  Rendlatte. 
We  feel  that  our  Circle  has  sustain- 
ed a great  loss  in  the  death  of  our 
beloved  sister  and  each  member 
feels  that  she  has  lost  a personal 
friend.  How  we  miss  her!  Our 
Christmas  work  keeps  on  increasing. 
We  still  have  our  '‘Cradle  Roll.” 
We  sent  a picture  of  our  last  con- 
vention at  Concord  to  headquarters 
in  New  York.  A unit  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was  organized  from 
our  circle  last  summer  for  Prepared- 
ness and  we  got  up  a box  of  bandag- 
es for  this  purpose,  valued  at  $35. 
That  was  our  summer  work.  Our 
Christmas  work  as  folio  a s:  89  bags 
filled  with  nuts,  candy,  fruit  and 
toy.  Some  of  our  Christmas  cheer 
was  sent  to  Catherine  Kennedy 
Home  and  the  Red  Cross  Sanitorium, 
making  112  bags  in  all,  besides 
three  cases  of  new  shoes  for  poor 
children.  Christmas  w oi  k valueo 
at  $30.  We  gave  a poor  widow  a 
set  of  curtain  stretchers.  We  have 
contributed  to  the  following:  Trav- 
elers Aid,  $30,  funeral  expenses  $5, 
rent $7.50,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  campaign  $5, 
State  and  International  Convention 
fee  $19,  shoes  $3,  Silver  offering  for 
State  $5,  Chapel  at  Concord  $35,  to 
relieve  distress  in  various  ways 
$310.35,  miscellaneous  $13  23,  total 
$428.08,  with  a balance  on  hand  of 
$35.  Flowers  were  sent  to  49  persons, 
662  visits,  and  helped  in  various  ways 
261.  We  fee'  that  we  have  accomp- 
lished something  for  the  Master.  We 
have  endeavored  to  do  the  li r tie 
things  as  they  came  to  our  notice, 
rather  than  to  aspire  to  the  big 
things  more  difficult  and  less  certain 
of  accomplishment,  and  all  has  been 
done  by  free  will,  as  we  have  had 
no  entertainment  or  anything  to 
make  money  in  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kelloway,  Secretary. 
Officers; 

Mrs.  James  Howard,  President 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Shoemaker,  Vice  Pres. 
Mrs.  P.  O'Neal  Treas. 

M.s.  C.  J.  Kelloway,  Sec. 


Whatsoever  Circle— Winston- 
Salem. 

No  Report. 

Resolutions. 

Truly  the  mercies  of  God  have 
been  beyond  our  imaginations.  The 
joy  of  gathering  together  for  wor- 
ship, praise  and  fellowship  has  been 
ours.  We  would  lift  our  voices  in 
‘‘Hallelujah  Chorus”  for  truly  we 
have  been  an  honored  people. 

Therefore,  in  loving  recognition 


Sixteen, 
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of  His  guidance,  the  genuine  Christ- 
ian hospitality  and  courtesies  extend- 
ed, we,  the  27th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons, 
of  North  Carolina,  offer  the  follow- 
ing: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  our  most 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  be 
expressed  to  all  who  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  Convention,  es- 
pecially noting  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  which  has  thrown  wide 
its  doors  to  the  various  Christian 
ministers  of  various  denominations 
who  have  invoked  God’s  blessings 
on  our  meetings,  to  the  friends 
for  their  handsome  cars,  who  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  see  the  pro- 
gressive city  of  Durham.  To  the 
speakers,  for  three  elegant  address- 
es, both  nights  of  our  Convention, 
which  was  most  helpful  to  us.  To 
the  press  for  their  most  extensive 
and  courteous  reports  of  our  meet- 
ings. To  the  King’s  Daughters  of 
Durham,  the  Sheltering  Home  Circle 
for  the  bountiful  and  elegant  lun- 
cheon each  day,  and  to  the  sweet 
and  pretty  girls  of  the  Jr.  Circle 
for  their  service,  to  the  visit  to  the 
Sheltering  Home,  and  the  dainty 
and  delicious  tea,  which  was  served, 
and  our  eyes  feasted  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  building,  inside  and 
out,  giving  so  much  comfort  for  the 
dear  old  ladies,  especially  to  our 
hostesses,  surely  their  hearts  must 
tell  them  what  we  cannot  express 
in  words.  An  especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  Elisha  Neathery, 
our  younger  brother  from  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Training  School  of 
Concord,  who  spoke  with  such  force 
and  power  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
King’s  Daughters,  for  their  part  in 
the  work  at  the  Training  School. 
Also  his  touching  farewell  words. 
It  is  further  resolved,  that  we  ex- 
tend our  especial  appreciation  to 
the  musicians,  though  we  have 
not  command  of  words  enough  to 
express  our  enjoyment  and  pleasure 
of  the  artistic  ability  that  has  add- 
ed so  much  to  the  programe,  Dui- 
ham  is  surely  blessed  in  the  talent 
which  it  has  within  its  borders. 
Surely  we  can  take  ne  heart,  to 
go  forward,  each  with  our  own  part 
in  the  uplifting  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  among  our  fellow  men,  and 
work  more  earnestly  I.  H.  N.  after 
such  an  inspiring  Convention.  Again 
we  thank  you  each  and  every  one. 
Respectfully  submitted  I H.  N. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kefloway,  Chair. 

J.  B.  Cherry 

Robt.  Grier 
“ T.  J.  Wilson 
“ Alfred  Sails 

Committee. 


Silver  Offering— 1916. 
Nora  C.  Dixon  Circle,  Gas- 


tonia,   $1.20 

Stonewall  Jackson,  Concord,  5.00 

Junior,  Concord,  1.00 

Margarite,  Belhaven, 2.00 

Whatsoever,  Henderson, 10.00 

Hospital,  Wilmington,  5.00 

Silver  Cross,  Rockingham,  __  5.00 

Helping  Hand,  Henderson,  __  3.00 

Burden  Bearers,  Chapel  Hill,  15.00 

St.  Luke’s,  Raleigh,  5.00 

Patient,  Greenville, 3.00 

Burden  Bearers,  Wilson, 5.00 

Whatsoever,  Wilmington,  __  5.00 

Ministering,  Oxford, 3.00 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds, 25.00 

Open  Collection,  15.35 


Total  $108.55 


Flowers  and  Cheer. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  observe  how 
the  beauty  and  brightness  of  flowers 
is  lent  to  the  faces  of  persons  who 
lovingly  care  for  them?  There  is  a 
certain  relation  between  the  flowers 
that  grow  in  your  garden,  and  your 
own  spirits.  And,  whether  consci- 
ously or  not  you  are  affected  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  blossoms  and 
their  state  of  prosperity.  If  the 
flowers  come  out  bravely  and  bloom 
as  they  should,  you  are  correspond- 
ingly elated.  The  sight  of  them 
tranquilizes  the  nerves.  The  odor 
soothes  the  temper.  The  very  pres- 
ence of  the  cheerful,  growing  things 
make  you  content  with  the  earth  and 
your  lot  upon  it. 

Have  you  not  among  your  ac- 
quaintances some  kind  soul  who  rev- 
els in  her  garden  or  in  the  pots  in 
her  window?  In  the  winter  her  win- 
dows stare  bleak  and  bare  in  the  sul- 
len street.  In  the  summer  it  is  twice 
as  gay,  and  the  woman  who  tends 
the  garden  spot  is  perpetually  hover- 
ing over  the  sweet  beds. 

Did  you  ever  know  such  a woman 
to  be  peevish,  pessimistic  or  anything 
but  busy  and  contented  with  life? 
She  herself  is  a bright  flower,  casting 
beauty  and  cheer  into  the  world. 
The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
get  out  of  life  only  what  we  put  into 
it.  We  grow  only  as  we  give.  Love 
for  flowers  is  sunshine  in  the  soul. 

The  heart  that  is  devoted  to  flow- 
ers is  a flower  garden  itself,  sweet- 
ening its  atmosphere  with  im- 
measurable influence  for  good.  The 
care  of  flowers  is  good  exercise  for 
the  muscles,  and  better  still  for  the 
nerves,  for  it  trains  to  tenderness  of 
touch;  the  thought  of  them  is  good 
occupation  for  the  mind;  the  love  for 
them  develops  and  sweetens  the 
spirit.— Wilmington  Dispatch. 


Hunger  Moves  the  World. 

An  inventor  of  an  important  meeh- 
hanism  was  asked  one  day  how  he 
happened  to  think  of  the  thing. 

He  said  he  was  hungry. 

The  author  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  novels  ever  written  was 
asked  how  he  happened  to  write  it. 
He  said  that  he  was  hungry. 

A man  was  toiling  in  the  fields 
gathering  the  sheaves  into  little 
heaps  preparing  them  for  the  thresh- 
er. He  was  asked  why  he  was 
working  in  the  broiling  sun. 

He  said  he  was  hungry. 

None  of  the  men  was  literally  hun- 
gry at  the  time.  All  of  them  had 
been  fed  properly  for  the  time  being. 
None  of  them  would  have  perished 
had  he  not  performed  the  task  he 
worked  at  perhaps.  But  all  of  them 
gave  correct  answers.  Hunger 
moves  the  world. 

While  many  of  the  world’s  great- 
est inventions  were  not  perfected 
with  a view  to  getting  something 
to  eat,  while  many  of  the  most  no- 
table writings  of  the  world  have 
been  men  who  were  not  thinking  of 
food  nor  of  the  lack  of  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  bread  question  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  progress.  It  can 
not  be  ignored  at  any  time. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  make  their  homes  because 
they  were  hengry.  They  chopped 
down  the  forests  and  cultivated  the 
land  and  built  their  factories  to  ob- 
tain bread.  They  believed  they 
could  secure  more  bread  or  secure 
it  easier  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
than  upon  the  side  where  they  were 
born.  They  fought  the  Revolution- 
ary war  because  they  were  hungry, 
or  felt  that  they  would  become  hun- 
gry if  compelled  to  live  subservient 
to  an  old  world  ruler.  Patriotism 
itself  is  based  upon  bread — and  the 
desire  to  enjoy  food  in  comfort  and 
free  from  the  disturbance  of  tyrants. 

—Columbus  Dispatch. 


An  absent-minded  salesman  in  a 
London  spoi  ting-goods  house  recent- 
ly lost  the  firm  a good  customer.  The 
buyer  asked  to  see  some  dog-collars, 
selected  one  and  paid  for  it.  Just 
then  the  absent-minded  one  spoiled 
it  all  by  asking: 

“Shall  I wrap  it  up  and  send  it 
or  will  you  wear  it?” 


“Now,”  said  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  “can  any  of  you  tell  me 
what  sins  of  omission  are?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  came  the  answer. 
“They  are  the  sins  we  might  have 
committed  and  didn’t.” 
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$1.00  Per  Annum 


A MAN’S  PRAYER. 


Teach  me  that  60  minutes  make  an  hour,  1 6 ounces  make  one  pound 
and  ioo  cents  one  dollar.  Help  me  to  live  so  that  I lie  down  at  night 
with  a clear  conscience,  without  a gun  under  my  pillow,  and  unhaunted  by 
the  faces  of  those  whom  I have  brought  pain. 

Grant,  I beseech  thee,  that  I may  earn  my  meal  ticket  on  the  square 
and  in  doing  so  that  I may  not  stick  my  staff  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money  and  the  rustle  of  unholy 
skirts.  Blind  me  to  the  faults  of  the  other  fellow;  but  reveal  my  own. 

Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I look  across  the  dinner  table  at 
my  wife,  who  has  been  a blessing  to  me,  I will  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

Keep  me  young  enough  to  laugh  with  my  children  and  lose  myself 
in  play. 

And  then,  when  comes  the  smell  of  flowers  and  the  tread  of  soft 
steps  and  the  crushing  of  the  hearse’s  wheel  down  in  front  of  my  place, 
may  the  ceremony  be  short  and  the  epitaph  simple:  “Here  lies  a man.” 
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TAKING  STOCK. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  in  its  session  of  1907  char- 
tered the  Stonewall  Jackson  Mannal 
Training  and  Industrial  School  to 
deal  with  wayward  boys,  who  had 
become  incorrigible  or  mixed  up 
with  the  law  of  the 
state.  It  was  con- 
templated by  those 
who  championed 
such  an  institution 
to  deal  with  those 
who  had  committed 
their  first  offense 
against  the  dignity 
of  the  law,  and  not 
those  who  had  run 
amuck  and  had  ser- 
ved various  terms 
in  prison  or  on  the 
roads.  The  age  lim- 
it for  an  eligible 
subject  for  the  in- 
stitution was,  there- 
fore, very  wisely 
fixed  by  the  General 
at  sixteen  years. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUS- 
TEES AND  ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

The  trustees  were 
called  by  Governor 
Glenn  to  meet  in  the 
Senate  chamber  on 
September  3,  1907, 
to  effect  an  organi- 
zation and  to  begin 
plans  for  the  actual 
establishment  of  the 
institution.  Those 
composing  the 
Boai  d of  Trustees 
at  t le  time  of  the  institution’s  or- 
gani  ,ation  may  be  found  at  the  top 
of  tie  first  column  on  the  eighth 
page  of  this  little  magazine.  All 
there  named  except  the  late  J.  II. 
Tucler,  of  Asheville,  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

THE  LOCATION. 

At  the  meeting  in  September  1907 


it  was  arranged  to  advertise  for  bids 
for  sites.  Many  were  received,  but 
all  carried  with  thpm  a price  for  the 
real  estate  offered  ranging  from  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  an  amount 
beyond  the  funds  in  hand.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  attention  of 


several  influential  gentlemen  of  Con- 
cord, who  had  followed  the  develop- 
ments of  the  idea  since  its  sugges- 
tion more  than  years  ago  and  had 
come  to  realize  it  was  a duty  that 
the  state  owed  to  itself  to  deal  in  a 
more  humane  and  hopeful  way  with 
its  unfortunate  youth,  in  many  in- 
stances the  product  of  their  environ- 


ment alone.  They  raised  a fund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  purchase 
what  was  regarded  an  ideal  site,  and 
the  same  was  tendered  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  offer  of  three  hun- 
dred acre,  (see  plat  on  page  15)  on 
the  Southern  railway,  and  three 
miles  south  of  the 
station  in  Concord 
(the  law  requiring 
its  location  this  dis- 
tance from  an  in- 
corporated town) 
was  accepted  by  the 
Board. 

THE  BEGINNING. 
On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1908, 
Mr.  Walter  Thomp- 
son, having  been 
unanimously  elect- 
ed as  first  superin- 
tendent, together 
with  the  Executive 
Committee  began 
actual  construction 
of  the  plant  on  the 
meager  appropria- 
tion. At  no  expense 
to  the  state  or  to 
the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, several  of  the 
officials  of  the  in- 
stitution visited 
o t'h  e r well-estab- 
lished institutions 
of  other  states.  By 
this  method,  the 
good  was  adopted 
and  the  mistakes 
avoided. 

A STRUGGLE. 

The  year  of  1908 
will  be  an  event  in  the  lives  of  our 
first  superintendent  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  will  refuse  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  a time  of  sacrifice, 
hardships,  distress  and  the  staking 
of  all  that  the  proposition  might  be 
made  to  go,  that  debt  might  be 
avoided,  that  success  might  be  had 
and  that  an  account  of  a faithful 


GOVERNOR  THOMAS  W.  B1CKETT, 
Of  North  Carolina. 
Inaugurated  January  11th,  1917. 
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The  Administration  Building. 


In  this  building  are  located  the  business  offices,  the  directors’  room,  the  student  reception-room,  visitors’  recep- 
tion room,  the  superintendent’s  home  quarters  and  a number  of  other  rooms,  given  over  to  certain  helpers  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  for  other  'purposes  in  carrying  out  the  plans  and  problems  connected  with  the  conservation  of  youth.  From 
this  building  can  be  seen  all  buildings  of  the  institution  and  all  of  the  grounds  under  cultivation. 


stewardship  could  be  rendered  to  the 
authorities. 

January  12th,  1909. 

Is  the  date  of  the  institution’s 
opening,  and  on  that  day  its  first 
pupil  arrived  from  the  central  part 
of  the  state.  The  capacity  was  soon 
taxed.  It  has  been  a slow  but  steady 
growth  since.  It  was  for  a time  an 
experiment,  all  was  new  to  the  of- 
ficials. It  is  today  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment— it  is  an  accomplishment. 

MANY  DIFFICULTIES 
Were  encountered  from  within 
and  from  without.  The  manage- 
ment was  afraid  of  debt,  and  rigid 
eccnomy  was  practiced  and  this  at 
times  made  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems all  the  harder.  In  a new  place, 
with  a scarcity  of  room  for  the  offi- 


cials as  well  as  the  pupils,  lacking 
many  of  the  necessities  to  be  found 
in  an  orderly  system,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  men  to  stand  ready  to  do 
any  and  all  things,  To  add  to  this, 
either  from  error  or  mistake  or 
overwrought  sympathies,  the  insti- 
tution was  imposed  upon  by  the 
entrance  of  ineligible  parties  to  the 
care  and  keep  of  the  institution. 
Boys  the  record  showed  to  be  under 
sixteen  years,  were  discovered  to  be 
more  than  twenty.  To  add  to  this, 
parties,  not  only  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  who  had  already  served 
several  terms  on  various  chaingangs 
were  committed  to  our  care,  One, 
having  served  three  sentences  on 
chaingangs,  was  transferred  by  the 
pressure  of  a good  woman  upon  of- 
ficials of  the  law  from  a chaingang 


service  to  our  institution,  turned  out 
to  be  a deserter  from  an  army  post 
at  New  Orleans  and  was  actually  23 
years  of  age. 

ORDER  AND  REGULARITY. 

Have  been  secured.  The  judici- 
ary of  the  state  knows  now  the  real 
purpose  and  hope  of  the  institution. 
Great  care  is  exercised  to  find  out 
whether  the  offender  is  really  a fit 
subject,  promising  any  hope  of  ref- 
ormation and  is  not  an  habitual  resi- 
dent of  some  chain-gang,  who  has  no 
hope  nor  a hope  of  a hope.  With  all 
of  these  hardships  and  impositions 
wrought  by  sympathy,  the  great  rec- 
ord of  reclamation  is  all  but  marve- 
lous. 

Were  the  institution  never  able  to 
save  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  this 
drifting  life,  the  innocent  victims  of 
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vicious  environment  and  the  brutal 
neglect  or  lost  control  of  many  pa- 
rents, it  would  be  a glorious  accom- 
plishment. But  the  institution  has 
been  doing  better,  far  better.  The 
late  records  promise  from  85  to  95 
out  of  a hundred  set  straight  and 
prepared  to  face  life  seriously  and 
well-prepared.  In  this  accomplish- 
ment, as  servants  of  the  state,  we 
feel  that  the  institution  is  a hand- 
maiden of  good  society  and  the 
church  in  conservation  of  life. 

SERVING  THE  STATE. 

The  enrollment  shows  that  over 
sixty  counties  are  now  represented 
in  the  student  body;  and  among  the 
hunderd  or  more  applications  on  file 
the  number  of  counties  represented 
would  be  near  one  hundred.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  commensurate 
with  the  means  at  hand.  It  would 
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have  been  unwise  heretofore  to  have 
grown  any  faster,  for  there  are  prob- 
lems in  every  new  effort  and  innova- 
tion that  require  a careful  and  dis- 
creet handling.  There  were  matters 
untested;  there  were  problems  un- 
solved: there  were  doubts  to  be 
overcome;  there  was  an  equipment 
to  be  had  that  required  a patient  in- 
vestigation; and  there  were  serious 
and  practical  lessons  that  the  man- 
agement itself  needed  to  learn,  and 
these  could  only  be  learned  during 
a gradual  development  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  state  has  a property 
worth  near  unto  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  no  little  has  been  contributed 
by  generous  friends,  chief  among 
them  the  state  organization  of  The 
King’s  Daughters,  who  after  buil- 
ding one  cottage  undertook,  and  has 
accomplished  the  erection  of  a stone 
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chapel,  which  is  now  in  weekly  use. 
The  public,  that  part  of  the  public 
that  takes  an  unselfish  view  of  the 
agencies  for  good  and  helpfulness 
among  men,  has  applauded  the  effort 
in  behalf  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School. 

A GREATER  CAPACITY. 

Is  demanded  from  every  quarter 
of  the  state.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
make  this  increasing  capacity  an  im- 
perative necessity.  While  there  is 
demand  for  a capacity  double  the 
present  housing  capacity,  it  is  not 
wise  and  economical  to  build  more 
than  one  cottage  during  each  year.  It 
makes  a safe  growth;  it  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  the  boys  one-half  of 
each  day  profitable  manual  labor 
and  gives  them  the  other  hal^to  de- 
vote to  their  studies.  This  arrange- 
ment keeps’our  work-shop'profitably 


A scene  when  just  two  cottages  were  in  commission,  which  gives  a good  view  of  the  character  and  appearance 
of  what  we  call  Cottage  in  making  clear  the  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  Cottage  and  the  Dormitory  systems  in 
andling  the  proposition.  The  capacity  of  each  cottage  is  thirty  boys.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  shower  baths, 
/ash  room  etc.,  and  for  storage.  The  second  floor  contains  kitchen  dining  room,  recreation  room  and  reading  room, 
he  third  floor  has  large  sleeping  room  for  the  thirty  boys  of  the  cottage;  private  stairway  for  the  keeper  and  matron, 
i hree  bed  rooms  and  a bath  for  use  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  attic  is  large  and  airy  and  is  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses. So  while  we  call  these  buildings  cottages,  they  are  in  reality  large,  well-constructed  and  complete  buildings. 
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engaged,  and  furnishes  the  very  best 
of  interesting  work  for  the  larger 
boys;  and  here  and  there  are  devel- 
oped a good  mason  or  a good  car- 
penter. We  teach  the  honor  of  la- 
bor by  example  and  practice,  and  in 
this  way  the  reward  of  honest  labor 
is  clearly  revealed. 

IT  IS  NOT  A PRISON. 

You  can’t  secure  the  genuine  re- 
formation of  a boy  by  putting  him 
into  a prison.  Besides  being  cruel, 
unfair,  it  is  a mistake.  Our  institu- 
tion is  in  reality  as  well  as  name  an 
industrial  school.  It  does 
not  smack  of  a prison.  It 
has  no  stripes,  no  guards, 
no  chains,  no  guns,  no 
fence— it  puts  to  practice 
in  its  fullest  sense  the 
honor  system.  The  boys 
themselves  regard  it  a 
strict  school;  their  pa- 
rents and  the  general 
public  look  upon  it  not  as 
a prison  but  as  a school. 

The  hunger  for  their  for- 
mer wallow  and  a home- 
sickness for  the  atmos- 
phere recently  left  tempts 
a few  to  go  away,  but 
they  are  brought  back. 

Who  is  it  that  does  not 
hear  a call?  It’s  a brave 
man,  with  his  powers  de- 
veloped, that  withstands 
this  temptation.  The  boy, 
snatched  from  his  wallow 
and  placed  in  an  atmos- 
phere a stranger  to  his 
former  life,  needs  patience,  needs 
to  be  taught  how  to  resist,  and  can 
you  wonder  that  several  trials  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  teach 
him  how  to  stand  and  how  to  resist? 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  HELPERS 

Now’  as  well  as  in  the  past  have 
been  men  and  women  of  high  char- 
acter and  splendid  accomplishments. 
There  are  men  connected  w’ith  the 
institution  and  have  always  been 
wl  o have  at  times  refused  positions 
or  jobs  that  meant,  in  salary,  twice 
wl  at  the  institution  is  paying  them 
or  can  pay.  Their  hearts  and  souls 
are  in  the  work— they  have  learned 
to  enjoy  and  to  rejoice  at  the  sight 
of  the  gradual  awakening  taking 


place  in  some  miserable,  neglected 
boy,  stranded,  picked  up  and  placed 
into  an  environment  where  he  en- 
joys and  uses  w’hat,  in  many  instan- 
ces. he  never  had  before— A Chance. 
The  normal  man,'  seeing  a waif, 
dirty,  filthy,  wicked,  untaught, 
drunk  with  liberty  and  freedom,  sin- 
ned against  in  that  everv-body  has 
given  him  a bad  name  and  most  peo- 
ple are  unmindful  of  their  conduct 
and  speech  in  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren roaming  the  street,  is  touched 
when  that  waif  suddenly  discovers 


himself  and  comes  into  his  rightful 
own.  And  it  is  this  delightful  sensa- 
tion that  has  satisfied  the  people 
who,  on  small  pay  or  no  pav  at  all, 
are  going  up  anu  down  the  state  in 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of 
mankind. 

Remembering  the  scores  of  boys, 
set  straight  on  their  feet  and  sent 
out  better  prepared  to  meet  the  issues 
of  life,  no  longer  a responsibility  of 
the  courts  or  a menace  in  themselves 
or  their  kind  in  offspring  to  organ- 
ized society,  we  feel  that  the  institu- 
tion has  a proud  record  for  so  short  a 
period  of  existence.  The  state  itself 
may  justly  take  pride  in  the  recog- 
nized fact  that  its  institution,  though 


small  yet,  for  the  treatment  of  way- 
ward youth  is  regarded  among  ex- 
perts a model. 

During  the  immediate  past  four- 
teen months,  thirty-two  (32)  boys 
have  been  paroled  by  the  authorities 
of  the  institution.  They  had  righted- 
about  and  gave  evidence  of  a high 
resolve.  Some  went  to  farms  and 
shops,  some  to  offices  and  shipping 
departments  of  factories,  while 
others  entered  other  institution  for 
a higher  education.  We  hear  from 
them  monthly— the  glad  news  comes 
that  every  one  of  them 
keeps  himself  set  four 
square  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  and  the  boys 
themselves  send  back  to 
the  institution  evidences 
and  expressions  of  great 
gratitude  for  the  service 
rendered  them. 

Such  an  effort  at  hu- 
man conservation,  stop- 
ping an  almost  endless 
stream  of  evil  for  into 
future  days  that  natural- 
ly must  flow  if  this  ef- 
fort should  not  be  made, 
seems  good  business  and 
worth  while. 

That  in  every  one  of 
these  ‘‘dropped  stitches” 
of  humanity  there  is  a 
spark  of  divinity  that 
needs  an  opportunity  and 
a chance,  gives  a chal- 
lenge to  the  state  and  the 
workers  in  the  field  of 
endeavor  which  a higher  civilization 
has  opened  up. 

AN  EMBARRASSING  DEMAND 
Come  from  every  section  of  the 
state  for  an  immediate  enlargement 
of  the  capacity.  The  Board  and 
officials  are  powerless.  We  have 
neither  a business  nor  a moral  duty 
to  authorize  and  assume  an  indebted- 
ness for  this  enlargement  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  state.  'J  his  power 
and  duty  and  authority  lie  with  the 
General  Assembly  alone.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  requests  and 
exhibitis  looking  to  an  enlargement, 
lodged  with  the  legislative  Appropri- 
ation Committees,  to  meet  the  crying 
demands  that  harass  the  institution, 


The  Model  Reformatory. 

The  managers  of  the  Connecticut  Reformatory  for 
Boys  have  established  a Mutual  Reform  League,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  are  to  bring  about  better  treatment  of  the 
prisoners.  As  one  of  the  reforms  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  word  “prisoner”  has  been  wiped  from  the  printed 
rules  and  the  word  “inmate”  substituted.  Further,  no  ref- 
erence is  permitted  to  the  “cell.”  When  a cell  is  referred 
to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a “room.”  The  direction  aimed  at  is 
the  softening  of  things  by  the  mere  use  of  the  milder  forms 
of  expression.  All  of  which  is  good.  But  Connecticut,  and 
other  States  as  well,  could  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
modern  and  model  institution  at  one  jump  by  cutting  out 
these  preliminaries  and  adopt  the  pattern  to  be  secured  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  at  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  most  advanced  type  of  reformatory  for  boys  in 
the  whole  country.  It  is  a reformatory  prison  in  the  com- 
plete disguise  of  a home  with  the  influence  of  a private 
family  and  the  advantage  of  a practical  education.  No  ne- 
cessity exists  there  for  putting  a velvet  covering  over  prison 
terms— Editorial  in  Charlotte  Observer. 
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oftentimes  expressed  with  bitter  im- 
patience and  censure  for  a “slow- 
ness”, may  find  a good  lodgment  in 
the  hearts  and  judgments  of  the 
able  gentlemen  who  have  this  most 
difficult  and  responsible  duty  to  map 
out  for  the  state. 

THE  CAPACITY  NOW 
Meets  the  requirements  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  boys,  and  every 
place  spoken  for.  There  are  more 
than  one  hundred  applications  that 
can  not  be  accommodated.  Some 
of  these  are  not  eligible  under  the 
law  and  for  other  reasons;  but  a 
majority  are  fit  subjects,  in  whom 
there  is  fine  prospect  of  a worthy 
outcome.  Our  hands  are  tied.  The 
Board  serves  the  state  without  price, 
per  diem  or  leward,  and  rejoices  in 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  state, 
and  cherishes  a deep  hope  that  it  may 
be  authorized  to  make  annually  such 
||  an  enlargement  as  necessity  makes 

I clear. 

It  seems  entirely  proper  here  to 
state,  from  a very  careful  investiga- 
tion, that  a capacity  for  more  than 

; three  hundred  boys  will  never  be  de- 
manded to  care  for  the  needs  of  the 
state  unless  everybody  repeals  all 
home  training  and  all  school  teachers 
become  hobbled  by  parental  demands 
1 and  instructions.  We  speak  only  of 

Ithe  whites.  The  Jackson  Training 
School  does  not  take  any  others.  To 
do  so  would  be  suicidal  and  a folly. 
Led  on  by  a fascinating  report  an 
official  of  t he  institution  followed  up 
a suggestion.  He  was  tendered  a 
I gilt  to  the  institution  of  $250,000.00, 
with  assurances  of  something  to  fol- 
j low  from  time  to  time,  if  the  insti- 
| tution  would  open  up  its  doors  to 

!1J  the  admission  of  other  races.  The 
idea  was  intolerable  and  the  inter- 
view immediately  closed,  and  in  this 
good  old  state  with  its  ideals  fixed 
1 and  fast  the  slightest  consideration 
of  such  a suggestion  could  be  but  a 
I playing  with  fire. 

A mixture  of  all  races,  either  in  a 
local  or  statewide  institution  look- 
ing to  the  reclamation  of  wayward 
youth,  may  relieve  the  courts  of  the 
| horrow  of  sending  a child  toachain- 
H gang  or  the  penitentiary,  or  relieve 
over-worked  policemen  and  other 


A Cottage  Sleeping  Room. 


Tim  gives  a good  view  of  the  sleeping  quarters  in  each  cottage— all  are  alike 
High  ceiling,  three  sides  open  to  the  outside,  there  being  ten  windows  to  each 
sleeping  quarter  giving  splendid  ventilation.  There  are  thirty  single  enameled 
iron  beds,  with  plenty  of  space  between  each.  This  is  reached  from  the  first 
floor,  where  the  shower  bath  and  toilets  are  located,  by  means  of  an  enclosed 
stairway,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a fire-escap. 


Vie  w of  Kitchen. 


1 his  is  a picture  of  the  kitchen  iu  The  King’s  D 
home  of  thirty  boys  and  the  officer  and  matron  o 
tour  cottages  have  a similar  kitchen 


er’s  Cottage,  which  is  the 
institution.  Each  of  the 
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officers  from  juvenile  annoyances  for 
a time,  but  a wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial reformation,  with  character, 
pride,  hope  and  ambition  in  it,  need 
not  be  hoped  for. 

The  officials,  and  especially  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Boger,  who  has  made  a 
most  excellent  and  efficient  super- 
i ntendent  and  has  won  the  confidence 
of  all  who  have  business  of  any  kind 
with  the  institution,  will  be  happy 
servants  of  the  state  if  they  are  en- 
abled to  offer  the  advantages  and 
blessings  of  The  Stonewall  Jackson 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School  to  more  of  the  unfortunate 
boys  in  the  state,  who  offer  a lively 
hope  and  can  use  a chance  out  from 
under  an  environment  which  to  them 
now  is  complete  slavery  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

J.  P.  COOK, 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees. 

IT  BOBS  UP. 

The  little  magazine  you  hold  in 
your  hand  is  entirely  made  in  the 
printing  office  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  The  very  words  and 
lines  you  are  reading  were  set  in 
type  by  ten  little  boys,  whose  ages 
range  in  years  from  13  to  16,  and 
not  one  of  them,  several  months  ago, 
could  do  more  than  barely  read. 
These  boys  are  reasonably  happy  over 
their  transplanting. 

This  magazine  is  printed,  in  part, 
on  the  first  press  we  ever  owned. 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotton,  Bruce,  N.C.,  sent 
the  editor  some  money  with  instruct- 
ion to  spend  wisely.  Mrs.  Cotton, 
when  a young  unmarried  woman, 
rode  horse-back  in  many  an  exciting 
fox-race  through  the  very  grounds 
on  which  the  Jackson  Training  School 
now  exists  and  prospers.  After  these 
fascinating  sports  she  returned  to 
spend  the  day  in  teaching  the  late 
Col.  Paul  B.  Means  and  his  distin- 
guished brother,  W.  G.  Means,  now 
Attorney,  of  Concord,  N.  C.  To 
Mrs.  Cotton’s  contribution  a sum  was 
added. 

The  editor  struck  a trade  witn 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bickett,  the  attorney  for 
the  executor  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Dolly  Thomas,  editor  of  the 
Louisburg,  N.  C.  Times,  and  the 


This  pleasing  little  building  was  developed,  by  former  superintendent  Thomp- 
son, out  of  a commissary  shop  formerly  operated|on  the  grounds.  For  a while 
Supt.  Thompson  used  it  as  a resident.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  as  a home 
for  some  officers  of  the  institution  and  stands  ready  to  be  used  for  what  it  was 
intended  for---an  infirmary— if  occasion  arises.  Fortune,  however,  has  favored 
the  institution  for  the  past  eight  years  in  that  the  amount  of  sickness  has  been  so 
small  and  of  such  a character  that  it  has  been  used  only  twice  for  a very  short 
time. 


The  Day  Before  Opening. 


On  January  11  th,  1909.  tbe  day  before  the  official  opening  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  people  from  all  over  the  state  in  person  and  in  spirit  were  pres- 
ent and  contributed  what  was  regarded  a “Shower.  ’ Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  useful  articles  were  donated.  They  ranged  from  a wash-rag  to  a complete 
room  set.  One  Book  club  contributed  a large  range;  one  lady  through  friends 
at  Salisbury,  Thomasville,  High  Point,  Charlotte  and  Concord  in  just  two  days 
secured  enough  chairs,  tables,  table  linen,  knives,  forks,  plates  and  dishes  to  com- 
pletely furnish  the  building.  It  was  a glorious  out  pouring  of  the  blessings  and 
good  wishes  of  hundreds,  who  prayed  for  years  for  the  estalishment  of  this 
harbor  of  safety  for  erring  and  wayward  youth.  This  picture  gives  a view  of 
just  a little  of  the  results  of  that  shower. 
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institution  came  into  possession  of  a 
splended  Gordon  press,  and  every- 
body perfectly  satisfied.  Some  won- 
derful matter  has  come  off  that 
press,  and  many  a boy  looks  back 
upon  it  as  a genuine  friend— and  it 
is. 

Dolly  Thomas,  gone  to  his  reward, 
was  “the  salt  of  the  earth.”  Every- 
member  of  the  press  association 
esteemed  him,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  he  is  this 
very  moment  witnessing 
this  recollection  of  earth- 
ly friendships  while  he 
was  yet  in  the  flesh.  And 
Dolly’s  young  manhood 
friend  and  companion  is 
now  Governor  of  North 
Carolna. 

We  go  hopping,  skip- 
ping, jumping,  dodging 
and  even  rushing  at  a 
break- neck  speed  with 
our  eyes  sometimes  closed 
to  our  surroundings  on 
to  a dull,  sudden  stop.  All 
over?  No.  Somebody, 
somewhere,  somehow 
and  on  some  occasions 
will  recall  a just  act  or  a 
noble  deed  we  did.  Things 
we  do  have  a way  of  liv- 
ing after  us — the  deeds 
of  evil,  of  ingratitude  and 
selfishness,  as  well  as  the 
deeds  of  good.  The  deeds 
of  mercy  live  longest,  we 
believe,  and  bob  up  to  in- 
spire us. 

GOVERNOR  THOMAS  W. 

BICKETT. 

Before  a vast  audience, 
in  the  bosom  of  patriotic 
surroundings,  in  the 
enormous  auditorium  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  January  11th, 
1917,  after  the  oath  of  office  admin- 
istered by  Chief- Justice  Clark,  and 
introduced  by  retiring  Gov.  Craig, 
our  new  Governor,  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
ett,  a native  of  Union  county  and  a 
resident  of  Franklin  county,  advanc- 
ed to  the  speaker’s  desk  and  began; 
“I  1 ave  no  genius  for  destruction.” 
These  opening  words  caught  the 
great  audience,  and  Governor  Bick~ 


ett  held  it  silent  and  deeply  interest- 
ed in  a masterful  discussion  of  those 
things  which  he  regards  as  most  vi- 
tal to  the  upbuilding  of  the  state 
through  the  proper  treatment  of  her 
people,  who  are  in  reality  the  state. 

The  great  part  of  the  address  will 
appear  in  i h 3 March  number  of 
The  Uplift,  for  whether  or  not  the 
goal  at  which  Governor  Bickett  aims 


be  reached  at  once  he  has  pointed 
the  way,  clear-cut  and  strong,  and 
the  brilliant  address  deserves  the 
very  widest  reading  and  considera- 
tion. 

The  Foundation  of  Character. 

Evil  is  the  natural  result  of  wrong 
thinking.  Constantly  thinking  and 
forever  bringing  to  the  fore  evil 
thoughts,  results  in  a short  time,  in 
evil  habits. 


Habits  are  formed  by  repeatedly 
thinking  the  same  ideas  a certain 
length  of  time,  until  fixed  atten- 
tion is  not  required.  This  creates 
in  the  brain  what  we  may  call  a 
habit  grcove.  Thus,  corresponding 
thoughts  that  are  not  inimical  to 
each  other  readily  fit  this  groove  and 
the  result  is  that  we  mechanically 
perform  without  any  exertion  of  the 
will. 

One’s  character  will  be  molded 
according  to  one’s  habit- 
ual thoughts  and  one’s 
countenance  is  the  mir- 
ror upon  which  one’s  joy 
and  grief,  pleasures  and 
pain,  love  and  hatred  are 
exhibited.  A great  many 
people  estimate  all  things 
by  exterior  signs.  By 
viewing  these  on  every 
occasion  they  appraise, 
judge  and  draw  conclu- 
sions or  attributes.  Upon 
meeting  strangers  one 
will  say,  “This  man  has 
an  honest  look,”  or  “He 
has  a forbidding  coun- 
tenance.” The  physician 
pays  more  attention  to 
the  patient’s  features 
than  to  the  verbal  reports 
received  as  to  his  condi 
tion. 

Destructive  to  charac- 
ter and  opposed  to  pur- 
ity, cleanliness  and  per- 
sonal dignity  is  loss  of 
faith  in  one’s  own  resolu- 
tions because  of  frequent 
determination  to  do  that 
which  is  never  done. 

By  correct  thinking  one 
can  become  transformed 
and  influenced,  regain 
one’s  self-respect  and 
honor.  Alone  in  one’s 
room  one  can  still  blush 
or  one’s  pulse  still  quick- 
en over  the  fond  remem- 
brance of  some  noble 
deed  or  thought. 

In  that  case  one  still 
has  the  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  an  honor- 
able character. 


It  is  easy  for  a man  to  love  his  en- 
emy as  he  loves  himself— especially 
if  he  happens  to  be  his  own  worst 
enemy. 

r 

i And  it  won’t  be  very  long  until 
1 Bill,  meeting  Jack,  shouts:  ‘ I told 
n you  how  it  was  going  to  be!” — Hous- 
ton Post. 


City  Public  Schools 

R.  H.  LATHAM,  Superintendent 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

February,  13,  1917. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cook, 

Concord,  N.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Cook: 

I am  very  glad  to  state  that  so  far  our  experience  has 
been  very  satisfactory  with  boys  who  have  had  the  training 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  We  have  been  especially 
impressed  with  the  politeness  of  the  boys  who  have  return- 
ed. From  a physical  standpoint,  too,  the  training  which  you 
give  must  be  very  fine.  I remarked  to  a gentlemen  a few 
days  after  the  last  two  Winston-Salem  boys  came  back  from 
the  Training  School  that  if  all  boys  could  be  improved  from 
all  appearances  as  these  two  boys  have  I was  in  favor  of  a 
Jackson  Training  School  influence  all  over  the  state.  A 
number  of  the  boys  who  have  been  with  you  have  returned 
to  Winston-Salem  and  entered  school.  Not  a one  of  them 
has  ever  given  us  the  slightest  trouble.  Most  of  them  have 
made  good  progress  in  their  books. 

If  the  State  wants  to  invest  money  where  it  would  do 
good,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  is 
the  place  to  put  it.  If  I were  a member  of  the  Legislature 
1 would  vote  for  any  amount  which  would  be  within  reason 
for  enlarging  the  Training  School  so  that  it  could  minister 
to  more  boys  in  our  State  who  are  in  need  of  just  the  kind 
of  training  that  is  given  at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  Latham,  Supt. 
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There’s  Hope  in  Trying. 

A Connecticut  octogenarian  has 
worked  for  fifty  years  on  an  inven- 
tion, and  has  made  more  than  three 
hundred  models,  each  of  which  was 
unsuccessful  except  the  last  one. 
He  has  sold  his  invention  for  a big 
fortune. 

“Many  times  I was  disheartened 
and  was  about  to  smash  my  models 
and  give  up,”  he  says;  “but  then  1 
thought  that  if  I kept  on  trying  I 
had  a chance  to  win,  while  if  I quit 
there  was  no  chance  at  all.  At  last, 
by  accident,  I hit  upon  the  secret.” 

By  accident?  Isn’t  the  old  man  in 
error  here? 

All  inspirations,  ideas,  and  me- 
chanical “secrets”  come  we  know 
not  how  or  whence,  but  they  come 
only  to  the  mind  that  is  prepared. 

Ideas  are  opportunities  only  to  the 
mind  that  can  grasp  them  and  turn 
them  to  use. 

It  took  fifty  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment on  the  part  of  this  man  to 
fit  him  to  comprehend  a certain  me- 
chanical principle.  There  was  no 
accident  about  it. 

The  real  basis  of  his  success  was 
his  persistency.  A million  men  would 
have  given  up  in  failure.  He  realized 
that  his  only  chance  of  winning  lay 


in  continued  trying,  ind  he,  the  one 
man  in  a million,  kept  on. 

The  million  men  who  wonld  have 
quit  would  say  it  was  “luck”  with 
him.  But  there  was  no  “luck”  ex- 
cept that  which  is  the  natural  fruit 
of  persistent  effort  to  couquer  diffi- 
culties. 

The  history  of  every  successful 
man  reads  much  the  same.  What- 
ever his  work,  he  mastered  it,  and 
grateful  nature  yielded  into  his  cap- 
able hands  her  secrets  jealously 
guarded  from  the  unworthy. 

The  keynote  to  most  failures  is  that 
detestable  phrase,  “I  can’t”.  You 
won’t  find  a tramp  or  loafer  any- 
where who  will  not  tell  you  that  he 
has  found  out  there  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing. “Luck”  is  against  him,  he 
says;  and  so  it  is;  luck  is  against  any 
man  who  sees  no  use  in  trying. 

We  may  think  we  have  failed  so 
often  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
succeed.  It’s  nonsense.  There  is 
no  failure  except  for  the  man  who 
tamely  quits  trying.  Success  ever 
hovers  close  to  the  man  whose  spirit 
is  undaunted. 

The  old  man  who  tried  for  fifty 
years  and  failed  more  than  three 
hundred  times  might  haue  missed  a 
lot  of  “failure”  by  giving  up.  So 
would  he  have  missed  success. 

He  might  have  given  up  in  a year, 
as  some  of  us  do;  or  in  a month,  as 
more  of  us  do;  or  in  a day,  as  most 
of  us  do;  and  consoled  himself  in 
failure  with  the  belief  that  he  had 


done  his  best.  He  too,  then  would 
have  been  “unlucky,”  and  dragged 
out  his  life  in  disappointment  and 
pessimism. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a great 
principle  he  adapted:  as  long  as  one 
keeps  on  trying  there  is  chance  of 
success;  when  one  quits  trying 
there’s  no  chance  at  all.  It  is  a good 
principle  for  any  boy.  It  will  fit  it- 
self to  any  life. --Ex. 

Polk  Miller  was  met  one  morning 
by  a negro  friend  who  had  a turkey 
he  wanted  to  sell  him.  Mr.  Miller 
asked  him  whether  the  bird  was  a 
wild  turkey  or  a tame  turkey.  The 
darkey  told  him  that  it  was  tame  and 
with  that  representation  Mr.  Miller 
bought  it.  When  it  was  cooked  and 
put  on  the  table,  Mr.  Miller  discover- 
ed that  there  was  some  shot  in  it. 

He  put  the  shot  in  his  pocket,  and 
when  he  saw  the  darkey  the  next 
morning,  pulled  the  shot  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  said,  “Look  here,  Jim 
you  lied  to  me;  you  told  me  that 
was  a tame  turkey  and  here  are  the 
shot  I got  of  it.” 

The  darkey  said, “ Yes,  Mr.  Miller, 
that  sure  was  a tame  turkey—  dem 
shot  was  intended  for  me.“ 


Maud— “Is  it  true  that  Millie’s 
engagement  is  broken  off!”  Clara— 
“Yes;  she  accused  Jack  of  stealing  a 
kiss.”  Maud-“Why,  that’s  noth- 
ing, surely?”  Clara — “Ah  but  he 
stole  it  from  another  girl.” 
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Two  Views  at  the  Training  School. 


uPPer  picture  gives  a small  portion  of  a school  room,  which  was  fitted  up  on  the  second  story  of  the  Roth  Industrial 
Building.  It.  answered  well  our  purpose  up  to  two  years  ago,  but  the  necessity  of  larger  quarters  and  better  facilities  is 
now  imperative.  The  institution  has  enjoyed  a splendid  sympathy  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  our  purpose  and 
accomplishments,  and  it  is  not  a far-fetched  hope  and  belief  that  the  state  will  remoye  this  embarrassment  and  deficiency. 
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Correspondent  That  Made  His  Own  Class 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  Bost,  the  author  of 
the  article  which  follows  on  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Locke  Craig’,  is  a Raleigh  news- 
paper  man  who  promised  THE  UP- 
LIFT, some  time  ago,  to  write  a story 
on  Governor  Craig  in  his  own  way. 
As  we  had  reason  to  expect,,,  he  ends 
the  article  with  something  like  a ser- 
mon and  thus  sustains  his  reputation 
as  the  "blockade  preacher”  No.  2. 

This  habit  was  explained  by  one  of 
his  childhood  friends  recently.  When 
Mr.  Bost  was  a baby  his  father,  who, 
by  the  way,  came  from  Bost’s  Mill 
section  of  Cabarrus  county,  gave  the 
boy  a clothbook  which  he  kept  and 
learned  to  read  before  he  was  four 
years  old.  ft  was  during  his  childhood, 
adorned  by  dresses,  that  the  young- 
ster acquired  the  habit  of  preaching 
and  officiating  at  the  funerals  of 
neighborhood  dogs,  cats,  sheep  or  pigs. 
They  called  him  "Bishop”  in  those 
days  and  he  is  known  by  no  other 
title  in  portions  of  Rowan  county  to- 
day. 

The  newspaper-preacher  began  his 
writing  m 1900.  A strange-writing 
countryman  was  every  day  or  two 
sending  a little  Salisbury  daily  con- 
tributions that  greatly  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  Salisbury.  Nobody  in  the 
country  was  writing  just  that  sort  of  "stuff”  as  they  called  it  in  the  news- 
paper offices.  The  readers  thought  him  a soured  bachelor  of  75  and  he  was 
a boy  just  past  20.  He  took  liberty  with  st\le  as  did  the  men  he  read  after. 

In  1901  Br.  Bost  began  his  daily  wory.  He  served  about  four  months  on 
a paper  unable  to  stand  up  in  the  fierce  competition  of  Salisbury  and  af- 
ter these  months,  which  he  now  laughs  at,  the  paper  went  down.  He  attri- 
butes much  of  his  present  joy  to  a retrospect  of  that  period.  "Nigger 
power”  was  the  force  of  that  office,  he  says,  and  many  a night  he  has  turned 
the  press  to  get  the  daily  off.  It  developed  his  arms  and  legs  and  these, 
he  says,  "are  all  that  one  needs  in  reporting.” 

From  time  to  time  our  contributor  worked  on  Salisbury  papers,  lying 
off  two  weeks  and  working  one,  as  a part  of  the  desperate  economy  which 
the  papers  had  to  practice.  He  wasn’t  married  then  and  the  unmarried  men 
were  bounced  when  the  payroll  grew  larger  than  the  receipts.  He  and  the 
late  John  M.  Julian  started  the  Salisbury  Post.  They  gave  months  to  it 
when  it  was  in  poor  shape  for  a war  against  another  paper.  Finally  by 
sheer  abilify  to  outlive  another,  the  Post  stood  up  and  the  rival  went 
down.  It  was  the  last  of  two  dailies  in  that  field. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me,”  said  Mr  Bost  a few  night  ago,  "until  I had 
worked  six  years  in  the  newspaper  field  that  such  a thing  as  making  a liv- 
ing would  be  necessary.  1 had  fallen  in  love  as  most  men  do  at  certain 
periods  of  their  lives  and  not  until  I had  spent  more  to  go  to  my  girl’s 
house  as  lover  than  1 have  been  able  to  spend  as  husband,  did  it  occur  to 
me  that  making  a living  would  be  a very  good  talking  point  for  a courting 
man.  I did  not  have  a dollar  then.  One  day  Joe  King,  the  wonderful  man 
of  the  Durham  Herald,  came  up  from  Durham  to  offer  me  a $15.00  a week 
Kb.  1 jumped  at  it,  but  I was  ashamed  to  ask  him  for  money  to  leave  Sal- 
isbury on.  I was  also  ashamed  to  borrow  it  from  any  friend  or  relative, 
for  I had  worked  six  years  and  had  not  collected  on  an  average  of  $100.00  a 
year.  ’ ’ 

"1  never  dr”nk  a drop  of  liquor  or  beer  or  wine  and  had  no  saloon  habits, 
but  I gathered  up  sore  junk,  pawned  it  to  a saloon  man  and  got  two  dol- 
lars to  ride  from  Greensboro  to  Durham.  1 had  a ticket  to  Greensboro.  I 
went  to  work  on  The  Herald  the  next  day.  In  two  weeks  I had  been  paid 
$30.00!  Think  of  it!  I had  $30.09,  good  dollars!  the  first  time  I had  ever 
been  paid  two  weeks  in  succession  and  1 had  a sensation  that  John  Rocke- 
feller cannot  experience.  That  saloon  was  paid  thfi  two  dollars,  and  1 
have  never  failed  to  collect  my  weekly  salary  since. 

"It  is  a fine,  fierce,  sweet  life,  this  newspaper  game,”  concluded  Mr. 
Bost.  as  he  handed  over  the  promised  article  on  ex-Governor  Craig,  "I 
would  not  quit  it  for  anything  that  I know,  if  a new  occupation  gave  me 
three  times  as  much  monev  and  required  three  times  as  little  work.”  And 
here  is  where  we  discover  the  passion  that  spells  success  anywhere  and 
everywhere. 

(Continued  o Next  Page.) 


W.  THOMAS  BOST 
Correspondent. 


EX-GOVERNOR  CRAIG. 

By  W.  T.  Bost. 

Governor  Locke  Craig,  who  has 
four  years  held  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  N.  C.,  has  abandoned 
the  public  life  into  which  an  affec- 
tionate people  called  him  by  accla- 
mation and  now  is  the  senior  part- 
ner of  a firm  in  which  his  favorite 
son,  George,  is  practicing  lawyer. 

The  circumstance  would  be  hardly 
worth  the  chronicling  but  for  the 
fact  that  Governors’  sons  do  not  fre- 
quently practice  law  and  those  who 
have  had  a taste  of  public  life  do 
not  so  easily  drop  back  into  the  nat- 
ural from  the  artificial  and  roma- 
tic.  Every  public  man,  therefore, 
creates  for  himself  an  unnatural  at- 
mosphere, which  once  breathed  is  al- 
most necessary  to  existence,  but  those 
who  know  Locke  Craig  doubt  not 
that  he  will  be  the  State’s  noblest 
private  citizen. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a man 
who  has  risen  to  eminence  among 
his  fellows,  and  whose  career  for 
good  has  won  for  him  fame,  is  made 
the  recipient  of  a grand  popular  o- 
vation  while  yet  his  popularity  is  at 
its  height  and  he  is  among  men  in 
the  flesh.  But  one  seldom  sees  any 
such  demonstration  as  those,  among 
whom  he  has  elected  to  go,  his  way, 
do  his  work  and  live  his  life  in  the 
sweet  and  blessed  unconsciousness 
of  a true  Christian,  gave  the  retiring 
Governor  but  a few  days  ago  when 
he  went  quietly  home  from  Raliegh 
and  picked  up  real  life  where  he 
left  it  off. 

It  has  been  a favorite  question  to 
ask  what  we  purpose  doing  with  our 
public  men.  The  problem  of  ex  presi- 
dents and  ex-governors  has  at  times 
been  acute.  Men  seemed  to  feel 
that  once  placed  in  a new  world  pub- 
lic servants  would  perish  but  for  the 
abundant  life  which  public  service 
avowedly  furnished.  Of  later  years 
honors,  promotions  and  positions 
have  not  been  openly  sought  save  as 
vantage  points  for  the  better  service 
of  men.  A retiring  governor,  there- 
fore, who  was  not  able  to  live  up  to 
the  ideal  of  chieftain  among  men  be- 
cause he  was  first  their  servant,  was 
incontinently  put  down  as  a failure. 
By  that  supreme  and  final  test  Locke 
Craig  was  a great  Governor. 

Of  Craig  the  orator  and  Craig  the 
politician  the  State  has  heard  no 
end.  He  has  been  prominent  in 
every  campaign  since  1886  when 
he  cast  his  lot  with  the  dominant 
party  of  today  and  was  therefore  a- 
mong  the  most  eloquent  exponents 
of  that  party’s  principles.  Since  24 
years  of  age  he  has  been  the  most 
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CORRESPONDENT  THAT  MAKES  HIS  OWN  CLASS. 

(Concluded  From  Page  Ten.) 

Taking  this  liberty  with  Mr.  Bost,  and  none  wil  len.joy  it  more  than  he, 
we  decline  to  make  a guess  at  his  age,  a question  iwe  just  hated  to  put  to 
him.  He  is  of  a build,  carriage  and  ruddy  complexion  that  baffles  a guess. 
He  is  certainly  subject  to  poll-tax  yet.  He  rides  a bicycle,  and  no  old  man 
or  one  with  any  peculiar  aches  would  be  fool  enough  to  tackle  a job  like 
that.  He  is  a genius,  without  a doubt.  He  goes  into  any  kind  of  a meet- 
ing and  gets  out  of  it  enough  to  write  an  entertaining  story,  putting  blood 
and  flesh  into  bloodless  and  fleshless  characters,  that  enforces  a reading.  The 
dead  things  appear  to  be  live  things,  when  he  takes  up  pencil  and  pad.  He 
sometimes  bores -deep  enough  to  strike  the  quick  and  _ folks  sometimes 
squirm  over  it ; but  in  all  his  writings  about  men.  situations  and  events, 
there  is  an  absolute  absence  of  any  personal  feelings,  grouch  or  malice.  He 
has  the  unusual  power  to  make  his  pencil  write  a better  likenes  of  his  sub- 
ject than  oftentimes  the  photographer  can  produce  after  numerous  sittings. 

His  most  devoted  friends,  and  he  has  many  of  them,  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  analyses  of  situations  and  combinations,  but  they  do 
recognize  with  great  pride  his  wonderful  and  even  marvelous  powers  in 
his  correspondence  work,  which  place  him  in  a class  all-by-himself. 

This  paper  on  ex-Governor  Craig  will  be  received  by  the  thousands,  who 
read  THE  UPLIFT,  with  genuine  pleasure.  Mr.  Bost  will  contribute, 
from  time  to  time,  articles  of  this  character,  for  the  benefit  of  our  boys  and 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  our  growing  constituency  throughout  the  State. 


willing  and  until  made  Govenor  with- 
out opposition,  the  most  unrewarded 
of  all  the  State’s  public  men.  When 
N.  C.,  without  a dissenting  party 
voice  called  him  to  the  chief  office, 
she  tardily  discharged  a duty  which 
a life  of  unselfishness  had  laid  upon 
her. 

He  has  been  known  as  a politician, 
which  is  to  say,  he  has  known  what 
is  going  on  in  the  state  and  when  it 
was  good  he  has  brought  that  good 
to  pass.  He  has  been  in  party  con- 
ferences and  in  his  great  position 
able  to  work  the  wires.  But  our  his- 
tory affords  no  finer  example  of  the 
man  who  did  his  work  outside  “the 
game”  as  it  is  called  than  Locke 
Craig.  When  he  played  it  it  was  be- 
fore the  world. 

HIS  GREAT  WORK. 

The  histories  that  are  filled  with 
the  deeds  of  men  who  have  taught, 
reasoned,  sung,  led  armies  and  found- 
ed institutions,  are  easily  written. 
One  who  leads  a revolution  in  which 
men  wear  strange  and  fantastic 
shirts,  will  not  without  difficulty  be 
foreotten.  Such  was  Aycock’s  spec- 
tacular entrance  into  the  public  life 
of  N.  C.  He  lived  to  his  privileges 
and  made  the  State  remember  him 
as  the  “Children’s  Governor,”  be- 
cause he  started  the  wave  of  popular 
education  that  ha°  lifted  N.  C.  from 
the  bad  eminence  which  she  endured. 

Then  came  Glenn,  quietly,  though 
fearfully  fought  for  the  leadership 
and  great  events  obtrude  themselves 
upon  him.  The  railroads  and  the 
people  war  over  rates,  the  courts 
are  the  resort,  the  soldiers  may  be 
called  into  action.  The  fight  passes 
but  to  witness  another,  and  perhaps 
agreater— the  war  of  the  great  con- 
science of  the  state  against  the  en- 


trenched liquor  power  of  the  State 
and  Conscience  wins.  Again  a Gov- 
ernor has  immortality  thrust  upon 
him. 

Out  of  the  bitterness  and  strife 
of  a decade  comes  the  Little  Giant 
of  the  West,  the  loving  gift  of  the 
mountains  to  the  State,  and  against 
whom  no  one  has  sought  to  contend. 
The  State’s  educational  machinery  is 
in  full  swing  of  harmonious  activity. 
The  liquor  interests  have  been  bani- 
shed and  pilloried  everlastingly.  The 
passenger  rates  have  been  settled 
and  the  carrier-roads  have  adjusted 


themselves  to  a new  situation.  There 
is  no  Negro  to  fight,  no  railroad  to 
abuse,  no  liquor  to  outlaw.  Surely 
Craig  must  be  a mere  ornamentation! 
INTERESTED  IN  THE  UNFORTUNATE. 

His  first  public  acts  were  for  the 
least  of  men— the  unfortunates  in 
the  prisons.  He  drew  the  fire  of  the 
State  against  him  when  he  pardoned 
Constable  Watkins,  of  Buncombe, 
whom  Craig  defended  as  attorney 
and  gave  clemency  as  Governor.  The 
hard-hearted  called  him  the  Patter- 
son of  N.  C.,  for  Governor  Patter- 
son pardoned  the  slayers  of  his  great- 
est enemy,  the  brilliant  Carmack.  It 
made  no  difference  to  Gov.  Craig. 
He  had  been  with  Watkins,  had  seen 
his  public  preformances  and  had 
known  his  official  ideal.  The  new 
Governor  gamely  joined  issues  with 
all  the  courts  and  Watkins  went 
home  to  begin  anew  a broken  life. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  pardon 
to  the  last  Governor  Craig  spent 
more  time  investigating  and  went 
more  into  the  merits  of  those  seek- 
ing clemency  than  any  man  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  before  him.  It  was 
not  always  necessary  to  make  appli- 
cation to  get  his  attention.  For  more 
than  a year  after  his  inauguration 
he  allowed  none  to  suffer  the  death 
penalty.  Sometimes  when  a commu- 
nity on  fire  against  a prisoner  de- 
manded his  death,  Governor  Craig 
could  see  back  of  the  vehemence  and 
against  the  world  he  exercised  all 


View  of  Dining  Room. 


Where  the  thirty  boys  in  a cottage  eat.  Each  cottage  has  a similar  dining  room. 
Under  direction  of  a faithful  matron,  the  ,boys  keep  it  spotlessly  clean. 
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the  power  vested  in  him  as  the  final 
reviewer  of  the  condemned.  And 
once  when  a friendless  negro  was 
waiting  death  in  the  electric  chair, 
Gov.  Craig  went  without  request  in- 
to the  case  and  found  it  one  for 
clemency. 

Those  of  us  whose  melancholy  duty 
it  is  to  attend  these  executions  and 
write  them  for  the  papers  often 
found  ourselves  wondering  what  we 
should  do  if  men  speaking  their  last 
words  talked  as  they  did  shortly  be- 
fore their  day  of  doom.  Gov.  Craig 
allowed  quite  a number  to  suffer 
death  who  protested  their  innocence 
almost  to  the  hour  of  execution.  But 
Governor  Craig  never  had  one  of 
these  loud  protestants  go  to  his  death 
without  confession  complete.  Some- 
times well-to-do  families  whose  rela- 
tives!! had  brought  them  to  disgrace, 
would  hiie  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Governor  Craig  to  appear  in  par- 
don or  commutation  cases,  but  once 
acquainetd  with  the  case  the  Gover- 
nor was  adamant  against  a change  of 
decision.  It  is  his  fine  record  that 
not  one  man  was  executed  who  did 
not  make  full  confession. 

He  had  the  deepest  insight  into 
guilt  or  innocence.  And  more  blacks 
received  his  official  kindness  than 
whites.  A Wilmington  negro  boy  of 
16  had  killed  a whiteman.  The  city 
was  redhot  with  indignation.  But 
Governor  Craig  against  the  com- 
munity held  that  the  boy  had  suf- 
fered great  provocation  and  should 
not  suffer  death.  “The  community 
will  itself  see  its  wrong,”  he  said. 
He  has  lived  to  see  his  action  defend- 
ed where  first  offense  was  the  com- 
mon attitude. 


A Sample  of  Scores  of  Them. 


“Is  Doing  a Noble  Work.” 

“The  Jacksan  Training  School  for  youthful  derelicts  is  doing  a noble 
work.  Humahe  consideration  for  wayward  boys  demand  it=  enlargement.'’ 
--Gov.  Craig’s  message  to  the  General  Assembly,  January  5th.,  1917. 


Senator  Oveaman  Strongly  Commends  the  Work. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Cook,  Chairman, 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 

Concord,  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Mr.  Cook: 

I am  well  acquainted  with  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School,  and  the  great  work  it  is  doing  for  the  young  offenders  of 
the  state.  Indeed  the  results  have  been  marvelous.  1 cannot  too  highly 
commend  it.  Boys  have  been  taken  out  of  the  streets,  from  the  jails  and 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  and  placed  in  this  school  where  they  are  educated 
and  sent  to  the  farms,  shops,  factories  and  other  institutions  for  higher  ed- 
ucation. This  school  has  made  good  citizens  of  some  actual  criminals.  No 
greater  service  is  rendered  to  the  state  more  inducive  for  human  conser- 
vation. I hope  the  state  will  do  more  than  it  ever  has  done  for  it.  It  needs 
not  only  encouragement  but  enlargement  in- reaching  out  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunates  of  our  state,  and  lifting  them  up  to  a higher  state  for  good 
citizenship.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lee  S.  Overman. 


Excellent  Institution. 

In  ex-Judge  Stephenson’s  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Sentinel,  in  his  se- 
ries on  “the  Wayward  Child,”  he  refers  to  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  at  Concord.  While  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  municipal  cou»'t,  Judge  Stephenson,  with  other  local  officials, 
visited  the  institution  and  he  tells  interestingly  of  the  great  work  being 
done  there.  This  is  in  line  with  other  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Jackson  Training  School  is  one  of  the  State’s  best  assets,  and 
it  should  have  a larger  degree  of  support.  We  feel  sure  that,  if  every  cit- 
izen of  the  State  realized  what  it  is  doing,  such  support  would  be  readily 
forthcoming.— The  Twin-City  Sentinel. 


MORE  THAN  HUMaNE. 

But  Governor  Craig  was  not  merely 
kind-hearted.  He  was  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  Aj  cock  and  certainly 
not  more  impulsive  than  Glenn.  Gis 
kindness  was  a part  of  the  State’s 
policy. 

Throughout  the  last  16  or  18 
years  it  has  been  the  boast  of  one 
or  another  political  party  that  the 
penitentiary  has  been  self-sustr ining 
and  that  one  administration  actually 
turned  the  prison  over  with  a sur- 
surplus.  The  close  of  the  Craig  ad- 
ministration found  the  State  with  a 
credit  of  $360,000  which  the  prison- 
ers earned. 

Governor  Craig  had  long  felt  that 
the  State  should  not  make  of  its  un- 
fortunates a money  proposition.  For 
years  he  advocated  a change  in  sys- 
tem that  would  make  the  bereft 
families  of  unfortunates  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  what  slender  balance  the 
(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 


Always  Holds  Up  One’s  Hands. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  at  Concord  which  is  doing  so  beautiful  a 
work  in  redeeming  wayward  boys  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  pets  of  the 
public.  It  needs  more  money  and  will  no  doubt  get  it  when  its  claims 
come  up  for  consideration.— Editor  Johnson  in  Charity  and  Children. 


We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  publishing  in  part  a letter  received  on  Feb. 
10th  from  a prominent  attorney  of  the  State.  It  is  so  similar  to  scores  of 
others  that  it  tells  the  story  of  what  a condition  confronts  the  management 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  names  of  places  and  people  are  eliminated. 

There  is  a gentleman,  resident,  of  N.  C.,  who  has  a son  about  15  years  of 
age  who  has  become  unmanageable  and  his  father  is  exceedingly  auxious  to  have 
him  placed  in  the  Training  School  at  Concord  for  hoys.  His  father  is  one  of  our 
very  best  citizens,  a traveling  salesman,  who  of  necessity  has  to  he  away  from  his 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Something  over  a year  ago  his  wife  died  of  a 
linge.  ing  disease,  froW  which  she  had  been  an  invalid  some  three  years,  and  a few 
monihs  ago  he  married  a second  time.  Of  course,  his  second  wife  feels  a delicacy 
in  exercising  harsh  measures,  which  might  be  necessary  if  they  should  control  this 
boy;  but  his  father  has  not  spared  the  rod  or  any  other  means  he  fnew  of  to  at- 
tempt to  control  him. 

He  has  gotten  into  the  hahit  of  taking  things  life  Irish  Potatoes,  etc.,  raised 
by  his  father,  selling  them,  using  the  money;  and  the  worst  feature  of  the  situation 
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is  that  he  has  younger  brothers  and  sisters  whom  he  is  leading  astray,  and  unless 
ta^en  away  from  them  with  his  influence  over  them,  they  may  be  ruined ■ His  fa- 
ther feels  most  deeply  in  this  situation,  and  has  always  been  a warm  personal  frier. d 
of  mine,  and  came  to  me  begging  me  to  try  and  help  him  in  this  misfortune.  I 
told  him  ij  it  was  possible  to  get  his  son  in  the  Jackson  Training  School  in  my 
opinion  it  was  the  best  thing  which  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances;  and  he 
heartily  agreed  with  me,  stating  that  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  time.  I want 
you,  as  a personal  favor  to  me,  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  secure  the  admission  of 
this  boy  into  the  Jackson  Training  School  at  the  very  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how  anxious  I am  to  have  this  done. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  yov  by  return  mail  the  ehances  of  getting  this  hoy  in 
the  Institution.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  have  him  tried  upon  some  charge  hy  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  or  some  other  Court,  in  order  to  have  him  placed  there  as  an 
inmate? 

Thanking  you  for  your  friendly  interest  in  this  matter  and  the  many 
courtesies  and  favars  you  have  extended  to  me  prior  to  this  time,  I am,  with  sin- 
cere well  wishes.  Very  truly  yours, 


Ex-Governor  Craig. 

(Concluded  From  Page  12.) 

prisoners’  earnings  left  after  division 
with  the  hard-hearted  State.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  action.  The  legisla- 
ture met  but  once  every  two  years 
and  then  for  only  60  days.  The 
Governor  had  no  authority  for  mak- 
ing any  such  division  as  he  urged. 
But  one  day  he  thrilled  the  Nation 
from  Wilmington  to  San  Francisco 


and  from  Gulf  to  Lakes  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  meant  to  pa- 
role all  trusties  at  the  State’s  pris- 
ons and  all  at  the  county  convict 
camps  entitled  to  his  confidence.  For 
three  days  these  prisoners  should  en- 
joy complete  liberty  and  those  denied 
this  confidence  should  receive  a rest 
of  three  days. 

At  last  the  sentimental  Craig  had 
gotten  the  best  of  the  man  Craig, 
the  skeptics  said,  and  murders,  ar- 


sons, assaults,  truancies,  all  sorts  of 
crimes  and  moderate  offenses  were 
prophesied.  The  experiment  worked 
charmingly  on  Christmas  1915.  Of 
the  nearly  1,000  prisoners  allowed 
their  liberty  but  one  outraged  his 
benefactor.  Only  one  failed  to  re- 
turn, while  but  a solitary  one  im- 
bibed of  the  stuff  that  sent  him  to 
the  roads.  What  a fine  example 
these  prisoners  set  the  loftier  by 
their  abstinence  at  a season  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
Man! 

Again  in  1916  Governor  Craig 
paroled  the  same  class  and  again  all 
but  two  returned,  thus  making  only 
three  instances  of  bad  faith  among 
2,000  men  who  are  doing  time  for 
the  State.  The  experiment  worked 
to  hearten  all  those  who  believe  in 
prison  reform  and  daily  become  sick 
at  the  crimes  committed  against  the 
unfortunate.  More  than  that,  Gover- 
nor Craig  but  a few  days  before  his 
ministrative  days  closed,  gained  the 
consent  of  the  prison  board  to  con- 
tribute $10  to  each  of  the  615  de- 
pendent families  and  although  advo- 
cates for  ‘ regularity’’  strongly  op- 
pose this  unprecedented  kindness  to 


Small  View  of  Work-Shop- 


This  is  one  section  of  the  wood-working  shop.  The  other  and  larger  machinery,  such  as  rip-saws,  plaine  s and  etc,  is  loca- 
ted on  the  ground  floor.  A competent  man,  who  knows  thoroughly  carpentry  and  cabin_t  maxing,  is  in  charge;  as  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  the  progress  of  certain  boys,  who  have  a liking  for  tools  and  what  they  will  do.  In  our  building  construction 
much  of  the  finishing  lumber,  such  as  frames,  flooring  and  mouldings  are  made  right  in  our  shop,  accomplishing  two  purposes: 
giving  a training  to  boys  and  making  the  cost  of  our  buildings  much  lighter  than  it  would  be. 
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Two  Present  Day  Able  and  Patriotic  North  Carolinians. 


Hon.  0.  Max  Gardner,  Shelby,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  President  of  the  State  Senate  of 
North  Carolina.  Full  of  patriotic  purposes  and 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  be- 
lieves in  North  Carolina,  and  regards  nothing  too 
good  for  the  State. 


Hon.  Walter  Murphy,  Salisbury,  represen- 
tative from  Rowan  Co.  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  1917.  Col.  Mur- 
phy has  done  a great  service  for  North  Caro- 
lina. True  to  friends,  loyal  to  a cause  and 
fearless  in  his  advocacies. 


the  most  luckless  of  men,  the  great 
heart  of  the  State  responded  to  this 
great  impulse  and  Locke  Craig  went 
out  of  office  literally  in  a blaze  of 
glory. 

His  administration  has  been  mark- 
ed by  the  greatest  of  all  the  rail- 
road victories.  He  came  into  office 
with  business  bitterly  resenting  the 
artificial  structure  of  freight  rates 
which  operated  at  every  point  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  State  which  he 
loved  so  well.  The  railroads  relying 
upon  the  delays  in  the  Federal  courts, 
made  no  fight  against  the  drastic 
rates  which  an  outraged  legislature 
was  moved  to  impose.  The  State 
wa  ; rebellious  and  rate  organizations 
bac  ked  by  strong  and  moneyed  men, 
rosi  in  passionate  protest  against 
the  common  carriers.  Great  mass 
cor  ventions  were  held.  Finally  Gov- 
error  Craig  forced  a conference  be- 
twi  en  the  State  and  the  railroads 
the  result  was  a concession  of  $2,000, 
00(  annually  to  North  Carolina.  It 
hac  no  effect  upon  the  outraged 
public.  In  the  midst  of  popular 
clamor  Governor  Craig  rose  to  rec 


ommend  the  compromise.  By  unan- 
imity that  seemed  to  spell  the  loss 
of  his  power,  the  mass  meeting  turn- 
ed his  advice  down.  And  in  90  days 
those  who  scoffed  at  the  “victory” 
were  assiduously  claiming  credit  for 
the  achievement,  admittedly  the 
greatest  concession  ever  won.  The 
man  of  courage  had  braved  the  an- 
ger of  Big  Business  and  refused  to 
play  the  demagogue.  Not  Aycock, 
not  Vance,  not  any  man  in  North 
Carolina  ever  saw  himself  so  quickly 
changed  from  the  object  of  the  un- 
relenting animosity  to  its  hero. 

But  fine  and  noteworthy  as  the 
Craig  administration  has  been  the 
building  of  more  thousands  of  miles 
of  good  roads  than  in  all  the  state’s 
history  before;  the  victory  over  the 
railroads;  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  public  matters  brought  before 
him;  the  prison  reformation  and  the 
changing  of  the  state’s  conscience 
toward  the  unfortunates,  there  is 
something  still  finer  and  that  is  the 
man  himself. 

The  best  portion  of  the  Craig  pub- 
lic life  is  the  private  ideal.  The  un- 


conscious influence  which  he  has 
given  to  the  State  is  the  best  con- 
tribution. It  may  not  have  occurred 
to  him  but  the  finest  thing  done  for 
the  State  is  the  thing  that  he  made 
no  effort  to  do. 

There  is  an  insensible  influence 
which  cannot  be  defined,  but  which 
as  surely  flows  from  men’s  action 
as  that  exerted  with  purpose  to  per- 
suade. Unawares  to  himself,  every 
man,  the  race  through,  lays  hold  up- 
on his  fellow  man  to  lead  him  where 
otherwise  he  would  not  go.  Our  lives 
and  conduct  are  ever  propagating 
themselves  by  a law  of  social  contag- 
ion, throughout  the  circles  and  times 
in  which  we  live. 

The  Bible  calls  the  good  man’s  life 
a light  and  it  is  the  prop*  rty  of  light 
to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  all 
directions  and  fill  the  world  insen- 
sibly with  its  beams.  Locke  Craig 
shines,  not  so  much  because  he  wills, 
as  because  he  is,  a luminous  object. 
And  because  he  is  noble-hearted, 
generous  and  true  the  influence 
which  backed  all  his  goodness  to 
those  in  distress  will_bejworking  and 
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changing-  men’s  hearts  when  the 
“policies”  and  the  public  acts  by 
which  men  so  generally  adjudge  their 
great  men  are  lost  in  the  voiceless 
and  viewless  past. 

Wanted---Young  Men. 

In  a recent  address  President  Wil- 
son said:  "The  only  men  who  serve 
the  world  now  are  young  men,  and 
men  who  never  grow  old;  men  in 
whose  s.\  stems  the  steam  goes  strong 
all  the  time,  and  who  do  not  get  so 
stiff  that  their  whole  machinery 
buck>es  up.’’ 

'I  his  is  the  age  of  youth.  There 
is  constant  talk  of  the  "dead  line.” 
Sometimes  it  is  put  as  low  as  forty. 
Mote  and  more,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  recognize  the  important 
fact  that  the  dead  line  may  be  passed 
by  a youth  of  twenty,  and  not  by  an 
old  n an  of  seventy.  Indeed,  many 
a veteran  of  threescore  and  ten  is 
younger  for  all  essential  purposes 
than  the  average  young  man  who 
has  just  attained  his  majority. 

Forward,  Youth!  Youth  with  its 
enthusiasms,  youth,  with  its  optim- 
ism, youth  with  its  good  cheer,  youth 
with  its  buoyancy  and  vigor!  The 


world  can  never  have  too  much  of 
it. 

And  as  we  grow  older  we  may 
have  more  of  it,  rather  than  less,  if 
we  will — ever  more  enthusiasm,  opti- 
mism, good  cheer  buoyancy  and  vig- 
or. Courage  should  grow  with  the 
experience  of  God’s  helpfulness. 
Zeal  should  deepen  with  the  deeper 
knowledge  of  God’s  purposes.  Love 
for  all  men,  and  peace  and  joy, 
should  increase  with  increasing  com- 
munion wdth  the  love  of  God. 

Then  forward.  Age.  Age  that 
tempers  youth,  but  aoes  not  destroy 
it.  Age  that  ripens  youth,  but  does 
not  dry  it  up.  Age  that  merely 
carries  youth  along  to  loftier  ideas 
and  wider  views.  For  the  right  kind 
of  old  age  is  only  the  ha]  py  youth 
of  eternity. ---Ex. 

Why  We  Talk. 

A man  does  not  talk  to  ted  what 
he  knows;  he  talks  to  find  out  what 
he  knows.  This  was  Socrates’  great 
discovery.  A clear  mental  vision  of 
any  subject  is  not  obtained  by  brood- 
ing over  it,  but  by  trying  to  express 
it.  Doubt  and  confusion  are  best  re- 
moved from  the  mind  by  finding  a 

A Modern  Bam 


friend  or  an  adversary,  and  arguing. 
You  may  not  know  what  you  believe 
when  you  begin,  but  you  will  know 
when  you  end. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  anyone 
knows,  before  he  speaks,  what  he  is 
going  to  say.  He  surprises  himself 
quite  as  much  as  his  hearers.  The 
one  who  learns  most  is  the  teacher. 
If  some  way  could  be  devised  for 
pupils  in  the  school  to  do  the  teach- 
ing, they  would  learn  more. 

LaRochefoueauld  observed  that 
“there  is  scarcely  anyone  who  does 
not  think  more,  in  conversation,  of 
what  he  is  about  to  say  than  of  answ- 
ering precisely  what  is  said  to  him. 
We  can  see  in  their  eyes  and  minds 
a wandering  from  what  we  say,  and 
an  impatience  to  return  to  what 
they  wish  to  say.” 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pleasure  of  conversation  consists  not 
in  what  you  learn  from  the  one  with 
whom  you  converse,  but  in  what 
you  discover  about  yourself. -Ex- 
change. 


One  can’t  estimate  a man’s  salary 
by  the  amount  of  work  he  confesses 
to. 


This  is  perhaps  tha  best],barn  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Its  arrangement  and  the  manner  of  its  construction  moke  it  a 
nr  ost  splendid  building  for  work  stock,  machinery  and  farm  products.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  very  liberal  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,  of  Winston-Salem. 
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Putting  it  Oyer. 

‘'1  am  sorry  about  George,”  said 
Mr.  Allen.  "He  was  too  clever  a 
boy  to  turn  out  as  he  did.” 

“Yes  it’s  too  bad,  but*  as  to  his 
cleverness,  I don’t  agree  with  you,” 
said  Mr.  Smith.  ‘He  had  a certain 
ability  to  get  the  best  end  of  a bar- 
gain; and  yet  make  it  appear  to  be 
an  honest  transaction.  He  was  expert 
at  putting  it  over,’  as  the  boys  say. 

“You  remember  the  days  when  we 
traded  marbles?  George  would  come 
to  school  with  a pocketful  of  cheap 
chipped  off  marbles,  but  before  noon 
he  would  have  them  all  traded  off  for 
perfect  ones.  The  boys  could  not  tell 
how  it  was  done,  but  George  could 
make  them  think  it  was  all  right. 

“There  was  something  mysterious 
about  his  examination  papers.  The 
teacher  knew  they  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  study.  She  felt  sure  there 
was  something  dishonest  about  them, 
but  she  couldn’t  find  out  what. 
George  was  never  caught  in  any 
school  scrapes;  it  was  always  the 
other  fellow  who  got  caught  and 
pun’shed.  George  certainly  knew 
how  to  put  it  over  the  rest  of  us  at 
school. 

“Later  when  he  became  a clerk  in 
the  grocery  store,  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  disposing  of  stale  goods.  He 
would  fill  order  with  wilted  celery  and 
wormy  rasins,  and  the  proprietors 
were  delighted  for  there  was  nothing 
to  Ihrow  away  on  Monday  morning. 
If  anyone  complained,  George  could 
a ways  convince  them  that  the  other 
clerk  had  filled  the  or  der.  He  grew 
more  and  more  skillful  in  putting  it 
over  every  year. 

On  account  of  his  shrewdness,  folks 
predicted  that  he  had  a great  future 
before  him,  and  he  became  rather 
conceited.  So  he  went  further,  and 
began  to  practice  little  dishonesties 
with  money,  giving  short  change  to 
customers  who  did  not  bother  to 
count  it.  Of  course  there  was  an- 
other step  just  ahead  - George  tam- 
pered with  the  money  drawer.  He 
took  just  a little  at  first,  and  kept  at 
it.  He  must  have  better  clothes;  he 
must  spend  money  more  freely;  he 
must  keep  a little  ahead  of  the  other 
felbws.  By  thathe  had  full  belief 
tha;  he  could  keep  on  putting  it 
ove  ■ everyone. 

He  tried  it  too  often.  We  say 
it  v as  the  ‘last  time’  that  put  him 
in  t re  penitentiary;  but  I am  inclined 
to  hi nk  it  was  the  first  time;  that  he 
sta  ted  in  that  direction  during  the 
ma -ble  trading  days  back  in  the 
sch  )ol  yard,  when  he  gloried  in  his 
abi  ity  to  put  it  over  on  his  school 
mates. 


We  sometimes  like  to  jump  the 
hard  places,  to  cut  across  the  field, 
and  we  think  we  are  making  head- 
way swiftly,  but  the  long  cobble  stone 
road  of  honesty  will  bring  us  in  the 
long  run,  to  a safe  landing  place.  The 
ability  to  put  it  over  isn’t  the  best 
qualification  for  real  success.  Boys 
like  George,  even  if  they  escape  pun- 
ishment, do  not  become  men  to  whom 
anyone  in  their  community  can  point 
with  pride.— Youth’s  Companion. 


The  Cost  of  111  Nature. 

Our  neighbors  furnish  us  with  the 
main  stuff  of  our  conversation,  and  if 
we  think  a moment,  we  realise  that 
we  do  the  same  kindness  for  them. 
That  is  perfectly  natural  and  justi- 
fiable, since  it  is  only  by  observing 
and  analyzing  the  life  that  goes  on 
about  us  that  we  arrive  at  what 
knowledge  we  have  of  human  char- 
acter and  motive,  which,  even  so, 
with  most  of  us,  is  very  little. 

Unfortunately,  speaking  of  others 
too  often  means  speaking  unkindly. 
Being  men  and  women,  those  others 
have  have  human  weaknesses,  and  in 
discussing  their  actions  those  weak- 
nesses, are  bound  to  be  discussed. 
Moreover,  there  is  a certain  sense  of 
superiority  in  fault-finding,  as  if  our 
seeing  the  fault  implied  that  we  were 
without  it — an  inference  as  natural 
as  it  is  quite  unfounded.  And  the 
follies  and  mistakes  of  others  fre- 
quently furnish  us  abundant  matter 
for  wit  and  pleasantry,  sometimes 
good  natured,  sometimes  ill-natured, 
but  rarely  of  a character  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  object  of  it.  Jesting  at 
our  friends’  and  neighbors’  expense 
issoeasdy  devised  and  so  quickly  ap- 
preciated that  few  of  us  abstain  from 
it  altogether. 

There  are  some  who  do  abstain 
from  such  jesting,  who  speak  seldom 
of  others  at  all,  and,  when  they  do, 
speak  kindly;  who  let  rash  deeds  and 
speedly  repented  words  pass  into  ob- 
livion and  emphasize  only  those  acts 
that  we  all  would  gladly  have  done 
ourselves.  Such  people  are  not 
necessarily  dull  or  unobservant, 
either.  Indeed,  if,  as  the  cynical 
would  have  us  believe,  there  is  little 
good  in  human  nature,  it  surely 
takes  a finer  and  more  active  intel- 
ligence thus  carefully  to  distill  it  out. 

And  those  who  treat  human  weak- 
ness gently  are  the  men  and  women 
v/ho  are  sought  and  loved  by  human 
weakness.  We  turn  to  them  in  joy 
and  sorrow  alike,  confide  to  them  our 
hopes  and  fears,  unfold  our  lives  to 
them.  The  brilliant  talker  who  minces 
his  friends’  hearts  to  make  a savory 
dish  of  gossip  is  listened  to,  and  smil- 


ed at — and  avoided.  Hearts  are 
hidden  away  from  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, covered  close  that  they  may 
escape  mincing,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  perhaps  knows  less  of  the 
things  that  are  worth  while. 

A quick  and  eager  and  pipqant 
tongue  is  a splended  instrument,  but 
the  too  free  use  of  it  is  an  expensive 
luxury.— Youth’s  Companion. 


Praise  as  a Stimulant 

Encourage  those  around  you  to  be- 
lieve in  themselves  and  their  power, 
achieve  success.  Don’t  be  a knocker. 

Sometimes  a kind  word  is  a more 
welcome  gift  than  an  alms  of  money. 

And  kind  words  are  easy  to  give. 
Get  the  habit  of  giving  them.  They 
are  sweet.  They  are  welcome.  They 
leave  a pleasant  memory.  They 
stimulate  to  good  will  and  to  noble 
endeavor. 

For  most  persons  an  atmosphere  of 
disapproval,  of  criticism,  of  discour- 
agement to  incentive  and  to  self-res- 
pect, is  haid  to  bear.  It  is  also  the 
cause  of  many  a disaster  to  charac- 
ter, though  leading  to  the  self-depre- 
ciation and  to  the  difference  that 
makes  effort  seem  useless.  Those 
who  take  us  at  a generous  valuation 
inspire  us  to  our  best.  Even  if  what 
we  regard  as  our  best  may  not  be 
much  more  than  seeming,  it  never- 
theless draws  from  us  a recognition 
of  true  worth.  Furthermore,  it 
plants  in  mind  an  ideal  that  may 
flower  into  a reality. 

Many  a week  character  has  been 
made  strong  through  being  trusted 
and  loved.  Many  a strong  charac- 
ter has  been  maimed  and  enfeebled 
by  mistrust  and  disapproval.  My 
wife  makes  me  feel  that  I can  really 
be  something,  I once  heard  a man 
remark.  At  the  same  time  what  he 
called  luck  was  running  against  him. 
But  it  met  a powerful  foe  in  these 
two  spirits,  united  by  love  and  sus- 
tained with  confidence. 

Now  the  man  is  successful  and  vig- 
orous. He  has  become  the  new 
power  that  his  wife  made  him  feel 
that  he  was. 

There  has  been  an  immense  pow- 
er lost  through  the  discouragers 
of  the  world,  physical’  mental  and 
moral.  On  all  sides  one  sees  them 
operating.  Sometime  they  are  in- 
spired by  unworthly  motives  such 
as  envy  and  jealousy. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  find  fault, 
to  ridicule  and  dishearten  than  to 
discriminate,  tc  understand,  and  to 
stimulate.  The  real  helpers  of  their 
fellow  being  are  few.  The  hinderers 
are  a multitude. — The  Irish  World* 
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SEE  YOURSELF  IN  GOD’S  LOOKING  GLASS. 

When  a man  or  woman  gets  a good  look  in 
God’s  looking  glass  he  or  she  isn’t  finding  fault 
with  other  people;  they  have  as  much  as  they 
can  do  at  home.— Moody. 
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Ceasar  Cone,  A State  Philanthropist,  Passes. 


[On  Sunday,  March  4th,  at  a knoll 
overlooking  the  great  industrial 
plant,  which  he  planned  and  built  to 
an  enormous  size,  the  body  of  Ceasar 
Cone  was  laid  to  rest,  his  death  hav- 
ing occurred  suddenly  on  Thursday 
before.  Fully  1500  people  gathered 
through  torrential  rains  at  his  late 
home  where  religious  services  were 
conducted  by  Rabbi  Cohen,  of  the 
J e w i s h Synagogue. 

From  the  Greensboro 
News  of  March  5th  we 
reproduce  an  account  of 
the  funeral,  together 
with  the  beautiful  ora- 
tion of  Judge  W.  P.  By- 
num. ] 

Ceasar  Cone  was 
buried  yesterday  while 
rain  poured  down  in 
torren  ts  upon  th  e 
great  throng  of  people 
who  assembled  at  the 
grave.  The  funeral 
services  were  marked 
by  simplicity.  Rabbi 
Simeon  Cohen,  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue, 
read  three  psalms,  as 
he  stood  by  the  casket 
in  the  mainhall  of  the 
great  house  on  Sum- 
mit avenue,  and  after 
the  first  one,  he  gave 
a short  talk  on  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  There 
was  no  music.  Judge 
W.  P.  Bynum  made  a 
short  oration,  imme- 
diately after  the  read- 
ing of  the  second 
Psalm,  an  appreciation 
which  was  profound. 

The  house  was  opened 
to  the  people  to  its  full 
extent,  but  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  those  who  called. 
The  flowers,  which  were  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  in  great  pro- 
fusion, were  placed  in  the  sun 
parlor,  on  the  west  of  the  main 
hall.  The  casket  sat  in  the  main 
hall,  with  a blanket  of  white  roses 
and  other  flowers  on  the  floor  and 
another  on  the  casket  itself.  The 
overseers  of  the  cotton  mills  in 
which  the  deceased  was  interested 
were  in  a body  in  the  dining  room, 


and  the  family  was  grouped 
about  the  body. 

It  was  estimated  that  between 
1,000  and  1,500  people  were  in 
the  home  for  the  services,  At 
the  grave,  the  crowd  was  large, 
although  the  people  had  to  stand 
drenched  in  the  rain.  The  hill- 


CEASAR  CONE. 

side,  where  the  grave  was  made, 
had  been  covered  with  a plank 
floor,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
result  of  forethought,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impracticable 
to  have  reached  the  tomb.  A 
roof  was  raised  over  the  grave 
and  provided  covering  for  many, 
but  not  for  the  bulk  of  the 
crowd.  It  was  intended  that  the 
address  of  Judge  Bynum  should 
be  delivered  here,  but  because  of 
the  weather,  the  oration  was 


made  in  the  home.  The  casket 
in  which  the  body  rests  is  of  steel 
and  it  is  encased  in  an  armco 
metal  covering  which  will  not 
rust,  and  this  was  lowered  into 
the  grave  built  of  concrete  and 
brick,  on  the  summit  of  the  little 
hill  directly  across  the  road  from 
the  White  Oak  school  house,  east 
of  the  school,  north  of  the  South- 
ern railroad,  and  about  200  yards 
from  Buffalo  Presby- 
terian graveyard. 

The  hill  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  vicinity 
and  commands  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  en- 
tire surroundings.  The 
mill  villages  stretch 
out  to  the  southeast  in 
fine  display.  The  grave 
was  sealed  with  marble 
slabs  laid  over  the  ce- 
ment walls  and  these 
were  finished  with 
plaster  of  paris  and 
cement  so  that  the 
tomb  is  air-tight  and 
water-tight.  The  fami- 
ly will  someday  re- 
move the  body  and 
build  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  a mausoleum 
in  which  it  and  other 
members  will  rest  ul- 
timately. In  the  mean- 
time, the  tombs  will 
be  leveled  off  with  the 
earth  of  the  hill  and 
the  village  and  its  tre- 
mendous industry  will 
remain  for  a time  the 
only  observable  monu- 
ment to  the  life  of 
Ceasar  Cone. 

The  flowers  carried 
to  the  home  required  six  large 
automobile  trucks  for  removal  to 
the  grave,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  carried  to  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  the  deceased,  at  all, 
for  they  were  consigned  by  the 
the  family  for  distribution  among 
hospitals  of  the  city.  A tre- 
mendous line  of  automobiles  was 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  people  from  the  home  to  the 
grave. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page.) 
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Ceasar  Cone,  a State  Philanthropist. 

JUDGE  BYNUM’S  TRIBUTE. 

“In  a spot,  selected  by  himself  as 
his  last  resting  place,  overlooking 
the  mills  which  were  the  objects  of 
his  pride  and  his  care,”  began  Judge 
Bynum,  “and  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  loved  so  well,  we  lay  to 
rest  the  builder  and  benefactor  of 
this  community. 

“We  know  that  he  was  the  friend 
and  helper  of  us  all.  Not  a man  or 
woman  or  child  in  these  villages  but 
has  felt  the  warmth  of  his  sympathy 
and  his  generous  heart,  or  who  does 
not  feel  now  a piercing  grief  on  ac- 
count of  his  death.  Nor  is  this  sor- 
row confined  to  those  who  have 
lived  near  him  and  known  him  best 
or  to  this  community  or  city  where 
he  made  his  home.  The  people  of 
the  whole  state  of  which  he  was  so 
honored  and  useful  a citizen  likewise 
mourn  his  death  and  mingle  their 
sorrow  and  their  tears  with  our 
own.  This  spontaneous  gathering 
of  people  from|all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try attests  the  honor  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  throughout  the 
land.  And  well  might  this  be,  for 
among  us  all  wherever  he  was  known 
and  wherever  he  went  he  was  held 
to  be  great  and  good,  because  of 
the  greatness  of  his  heart  and  the 
greatness  and  unselfishness  of  his 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  Freely  did 
he  give  to  all  who  came  within  his 
reach  in  this  world  of  ours.  Since 
he  came  among  us,  within  less  than 
25  years,  with  no  aid  but  that  of  his 
own  family,  he  transformed  a waste 
of  field  and  forest  into  this  large  and 
prosperous  community,  dotted  over 
with  factories  and  schools  afid 
churches  and  the  homes  of  a happy 
and  contented  people.  He  found  our 
city  a mere  village  and  by  his  untir- 
ing efforts  he  converted  it  into  a pop- 
ulous center  of  trade  and  commerce. 
No  cause  that  was  worthy,  no  person 
who^was  needy,  was  too  small  to  re- 
ceive his  munificence  and  his  care. 

“Heredity  and  environment,  as 
well  as  his  own  exertions,  combined 
to  make  him  a great  and  useful  man. 
He  was  not  only  an  indefatigable 
mental  force,  but  an  industrial  and 
commercial  genius,  a veritable  hero 
in  the  empire  of  business.  Spring- 
ing from  that  most  aristocratic  of 
all  the  races,  his  ancestry  and  parent- 
age gave  him  all  that  nature  can 
lavish  upon  a child  of  this  world — a 
perfect  form,  an  untarnished  name, 
a clear,  strong  mind,  a gentle,  hon- 
est heart,  and  a noble,  aspiring  soul 
— priceless  gifts  which  he  cherished 
and  used  to  the  honor  of  those  who 
gave  him  birth  and  to  the  blessing 


of  the  land  he  called  his  own. 

“Catching  his  first  glimpse  of  life  in 
the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee,  he 
passed  his  childhood  in  the  invigor- 
ating atmosphere  of  one  of  nature’s 
sublimest  landscapes,  amidst  a peo- 
ple who  love  liberty  and  independ- 
ence as  they  love  their  own  lives. 
Leaving  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
passing  a few  years  at  school  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  he  there  began  the 
brilliant,  business  career  that  won 
for  him  both  fame  and  fortune  in 
a degree  rarely  attained  by  one  of 
his  resources  and  opportunities.  He 
learned  the  ethics  of  business,  the 
principles  of  large  and  small  trans- 
actions, in  that  best  of  all  schools, 
the  school  of  experience.  Like  most 
of  those  who  manage  the  large  in- 
dustrial establishments  cf  the  world 
he  was  no  college  graduate;  and  yet 
no  one  from  the  universities  was 
better  schooled  than  he  or  more  keen 
and  accurate  and  farseeing  in  finan- 
cial and  commercial  affairs.  What 
he  knew  he  knew  perfectly  and 
practically  and  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  rely  upon  his  own  deliberate 
judgment. 

“On  this  solemn  occasion  I need 
not  tell  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
achievement  in  business.  That  story 
may  be  read  in  the  planning  and 
building  and  in  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  stupendous  establish- 
ments which  here  surround  us.  Look 
around  you  and  behold  his  monu- 
ment, not  only  in  the  material  things 
which  greet  the  eye,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  who,  by  his 
philanthropic  deeds,  have  been  help- 
ed into  happy  and  contented  lives. 

“Here,  indeed,  he  has  not  only  de- 
monstrated his  business  genius  and 
capacity  but  he  has  given  to  the 
world  an  example  of  an  ideal  labor- 
ing community  where  no  pale  and 
haggard  men  or  women  greet  the 
eye  and  no  children  dwarf  their 
souls  and  bodies  with  untimely  and 
unhealtful  work;  but  where  every 
mill  and  workshop  are  provided  with 
the  most  approved  arrangements, 
where  public  schools  with  competent 
teachers  are  conducted  at  the  owners’ 
expense,  where  parks  are  laid  out 
and  churches  built,  and  in  a word, 
where  as  much  consideration  is 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  employe  as  of  the  em- 
ployer. This  in  truth  is  a monument 
of  which  any  man  might  well  be 
proud. 

“It  has  been  truly  said  that  man 
is  born  to  expend  every  particle  of 
the  strength  that  God  Almighty  has 
given  him  in  doing  the  work  he  finds 
he  is  fit  to  do,  and  to  this  end,  to 
stand  it  out  to  the  last  breath  of 


life  and  do  his  best.  All  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  do  that  and  the  re- 
ward we  get — and  which  we  are 
perfectly  sure  of  if  we  have  merited 
it— is  that  we  have  got  the  work 
done  or  at  least  that  we  have  tried 
to  do  the  work,  for  that  is  a great 
blessing  in  itself.  We  know  that 
fame  is  indeed  transitory.  When 
one  considers  how  soon  the  great 
ones  of  earth  are  forgotten,  his  spirit 
sinks  at  the  thought  of  doing  any- 
thing permanent.  But  this  is  not 
the  light  in  which  man’s  endeavors 
should  be  viewed.  His  individuality 
may  be  lost,  his  name,  even,  may  be 
forgotten,  but  if  he  has  nobly  striv- 
en he  will  live,  merged  into  the  com- 
mon goodness  of  the  world. 

“When  the  historian  comes  to 
write  the  history  of  the  people  of 
this  state,  to  take  an  account  of  the 
industrial  progress  and  achievements 
of  the  generation  in  which  we  live, 
and  award  the  meed  of  praise  for 
the  marvelous  awakening  that  has 
marked  our  day,  he  will  find  that 
few  contributed  more  to  that  worthy 
end  than  Ceasar  Cone.  True,  he 
may  not  have  lived  to  see  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  his  hopes,  but  he  expended 
every  particle  of  the  strength  that 
God  gave  him  in  doing  the  work  he 
found  to  do  and  stood  it  out  to  the 
last  and  did  his  best — a full,  heroic 
performance  his  whole  duty.  And 
though  he  may  not  have  seen  all  his 
work  done,  he  had  the  blessing  and 
the  reward  of  seeing  it  established 
and  going  forward,  well  guided  and 
prosperous,  in  the  hands  of  his  wise 
and  faithful  brothers  and  co-lab- 
orers. 

“As  a man,  a member  of  the  broth- 
er-hood of  men,  how  truly  did  he  ex- 
emplify and  practice  the  cardinal 
principles  of  justice  and  charity  and 
brotherly  love!  Verily  he  did  jus- 
tice, loved  mercy,  and  walked  hum- 
bly with  his  God.  This  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  religion;  and 
his  life  was  a radiant  example  of 
those  virtues.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved in  justice  as  a principle  but 
he  practiced  it  in  his  intercourse 
with  men.  It  was  the  rule  of  his 
life.  And  likewise  charity— soft 
handed,  gentle,  never  failing  charity 
which  vaunteth  not  itself  nor  is  puff- 
ed up,  is  another  word  for  universal 
love — love  toward  God  and  all  of  his 
creatures.  How  truly  great  was  he 
in  charity.  The  desire  of  power  in 
excess,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  caused 
the  angels  to  fall;  the  desire  of 
knowledge  in  excess  caused  man  to 
fall,  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess, 
neither  can  angels  or  men  come  into 
danger  by  it. 

“He  was  benevolent  in  the  broad- 
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est  sense.  He  showed  forth  in  his 
daily  life  his  love  for  his  brother  man. 
He  wished  every  one  well  and  bore 
malice  toward  none.  His  alms  and 
his  benefactions  were  bestowed  with 
a generosity  which  was  never  with- 
held from  any  worthy  cause  or  needy 
person.  The  soul  of  the  truly  ben- 
evolent it  is  said  does  not  seem  to  re- 
side much  in  its  own  body.  Its  life 
to  a great  extent  is  a reflex  of  the 
lives  of  others.  It  migrates  into 
their  bodies  and  identifying  its  ex- 
istence with  their  existence,  finds  its 
own  happiness  in  increasing  and  pro- 
longing their  pleasures  and  in  ex- 
tinguishing and  solacing  their  pains. 
This  was  peculiarly  true  of  Ceasar 
Cone. 

“A  conqueror  in  the  field  of  human 
contests  where  commercial  battles 
are  won  or  lost,  in  the  social  circle, 
by  his  own  hearthstone,  with  his 
own  family  and  friends,  he  was  the 
dutiful  son,  the  devoted  husband  and 
father,  the  unselfish  brother,  the 
jovial  companion,  the  knightly  gen- 
tlemen, wearing  ever  the  badge  of 
a true  nobleman  and  the  white 
flower  of  a spotless  life. 

“In  him  were 

‘The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the 
rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes 
the  corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares 
the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all 
leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all 
scars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside 
well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
that  gives  as  freely  to 
The  shrinking  weed  as  to  the  great 
oak  flaring  to  the  wind.’ 

“But  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood 
and  usefulness,  as  he  crossed  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
mysteriously  beckoned  him  away  in- 
to the  light  that  is  beyond  and  he 
has  been  gathered  unto  his  fathers. 
But  he  still  lives.  His  indeed,  was 
one  of  those  lives  that  can  never  die 
or  be  forgotten.  He  lingers  and  will 
ever  linger  with  us,  the  fragrance 
of  a precious  memory,  the  embodi- 
ment of  a mighty  force  which  shall 
strengthen  and  bless  our  community 
for  generations  to  come.” 


Half -Finished. 

A carpenter  tendered  for  a job. 
He  failed  to  get  it,  for  the  owner  re- 
membered his  poor  and  hasty  finish 
of  a dormer-window  done  carelessly 
years  before.  A half-finished  job 
never  dies.  The  half-learned  spell- 


Persistency  Brings  State  a Humane  Policy 

Hon.  R.  F.  Beasley,  editor  of  The 
Monroe  Journal,  was  oneVof  t, Union 
county’s  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  19i7.  Undoubtedly  his 
persistent  and  able  stand  caused  to 
be  written  into  the  law  of  North 
Carolina  a policy  that  puts  the  state 
into  the  column  of  those  states  that 
demand  a more  humane  treatment 
and  a wiser  handling  of  the  inmates 
of  the  state’s  prisons.  There  was 
no  let  up  in  his  determination  and 
courage  until  the  humane  policy,  as 
expressed  in  the  amended  Turner 
bill,  became  a fixture  by  legislative 
enactment. 

Bruce  Craven,  who  is  weekly  see- 
ing North  Carolina  in  the  Sunday 
Greensboro  News,  a series  of  fasci- 
nating and  enlightening  articles  he 
is  furnishing  that  popular  paper,  has 
this  comment  to  make: 

“The  North  Carolina  general  as- 
sembly of  1917,  started  the  work  of 
prison  reform.  Informed  people 
have  known  for  years  that  the  pre- 
vailing system  was  so  infamous  that 
they  were  ashamed  to  talk  of  it.  A 
HON.  R.  F.  BEASLEY.  long  step  in  the  right  direction  has 

been  taken,  though  it  cannot  pro- 
duce results  without  being  in  charge  of  the  right  persons.  What  I started 
out  to  say  is  that  several  persons  are  credited  with  the  glory  of  this  re- 
form. I know  a little  something  about  the  movement  even  before  it  was 
started,  and  there  is  an  old  and  good  saying  that  “The  only  man  who  ever 
does  anything,  is  the  man  who  starts  something.”  I happened  to  be  pres- 
ent in  Raleigh  one  day  early  in  the  session  when  Roland  F.  Beasley,  of 
Monroe,  tried  in  vain  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a man  in  a position  of  in- 
fluence and  who  is  now  commending  this  reform.  Beasley  did  not  quit,  as 
many  men  would  have  done.  He  tried  again  and  failed  again,  but  he  kept 
at  it,  and  he  started  it.  I don’t  know  who  drew  the  bill  or  doctored  it  or 
amended  it,  or  what  stenographer  typed  it,  or  which  lino-typer  set  it  up  to 
print,  but  I do  know  that  Roland  F.  Beasley  started  the  whole  business.” 

On  the  Senate  side  of  the  recent  legislative  body,  the  bill  that  looked  to 
this  righting  of  a grievous  wrong,  was  introduced  by  that  wise  and 
upright  Senator,  W.  D.  Turner,  of  Iredell  county,  who  made  a clean,  force- 
ful fight  to  establish  in  the  state  a new  policy  in  handling  prisoners.  These 
two  able  and  patriotic  statesmen  will  see  the  day  when  restored  benefici- 
aries of  their  bold  support  of  a humane  proposition  will  rise  up  to  bless 
their  successful  effort.  In  this  they  will  be  joined  by  all  who  believe  in  the 
humane  and  just  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  within  our  bounds. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  legislators  is  among  the  most  important 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1917. 


ings  at  school  crop  up  in  our  cor- 
respondence years  later,  and  we  are 
often  judged  by  suchcorrespondence. 
You  may  not  think  of  tracing  the 
bussiness  letter  to  the  half-learned 
spelling  lesson.  But  the  half-finish 
habit  follows  every-where  and  will  al- 
ways do  harm. 

This  wretched  habit  is  the  parent 
of  much  of  the  shame  and  lack  of 
usefulness  in  the  world.  And  he 
who  has  permitted  himself  to  acquire 


it  what  are  his  chances  of  success  in 
life?  Who  wants  his  services  if  they 
can  help  themselves?  But  to  cure 
the  habit  is  quite  possible.  If  one 
will  remember  that  conscience  must 
be  reverenced  in  all  successful  work, 
the  days  of  slipshod  and  half-finish 
will,  for  him,  pass  away.  The  com- 
plete remedy  for  the  half-finish  habit, 
then,  is  very  old,  but  it  is  the  only  one. 
It  is  simply  this:  “Keep  a conscience 
void  of  offense.” 
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Gov.  Bickett  Makes  1 6 Home  Runs. 

The  Legislature  recently  adjourned  enacted  the  following  laws  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Governor  Bickett: 

1.  The  act  resubmitting  a constituonal  amendment  calling  for  a six 
months’  instead  of  a four  months’  public  school.  The  act  follows  the  dec- 
laration in  the  Governor’s  inaugural  address  that  “The  children  are  entitled 
to  have  the  voter  cast  a single  ballot  whether  he  is  or  is  not  in  favor  of  a 
larger  opportunity  for  the  child.,’ 

2.  The  act  submitting  a constitutional  amendment  exempting  fron  taxa- 
tion notes  and  mortgages  given  in  good  faith  for  the  purchase  price  of  a 
home.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  bring  the  money  in  reach  of  every  home- 
steader. 

3.  The  crop  lien  act  designed  to  give  the  small  farmer  a chance  to 

“break  out  of  jail.” 

4.  The  act  providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  basic  principles  of  good  far- 
ming in  every  rural  public  school.  The  machinery  of  this  act  is  well  adap- 
ted to  serve  its  purpose. 

5.  The  act  to  incorporate  the  installation  of  running  water,  electric 
lights  and  telephones  in  country  homes  and  communities  by  furnishing  ex- 
pert advice  and  assistance  free  of  cost. 

6.  The  act  to  make  the  school  house  the  social  center,  and  to  provide 
for  wholesome  entertainment  in  country  school  houses  that  will  be  both  in- 
structive and  relaxing. 

7.  The  act  providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  all  children  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools  in  order  that  physical  defects  may  be  discovered  and 
corrected  if  possible  in  their  incipiency. 

8.  The  act  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  rural  communities  to  the 
end  that  thickly-settled  communities  in  the  country  may  take  such  steps  for 
their  own  betterment  as  they  may  deem  wise  and  proper. 

9.  The  act  forbidding  the  sale  or  advertisement  for  sale  of  medicines 
purporting  to  cure  incurable  diseases,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  any  me- 
chanical device  for  the  treatment  of  disease  when  the  State  Board  of  Health 
may  declare  such  device  to  be  without  curative  value. 

10.  The  act  providing  for  the  improvement  of  highways  by  expenditure 
of  the  automodile  tax  for  this  purpose  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission. 

11.  The  act  that  permits  and  regulates  absentee  voting. 

12.  The  appointment  of  a State  tax  commission  to  investigate  and  re- 
port a comprehensive  system  of  taxation  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

13.  The  act  consolidating  the  management  of  the  three  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  establishing  a purchasing  agency  for  certain  State  institutions. 

14.  The  act  limiting  the  time  for  which  p convict  may  be  sent  to  a chain 
gang  to  five  years  The  recommendation  of  the  Governor  was  for  two 
years,  but  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  quarters  at  the  State  prison  on  the 
time  was  made  five  years  for  the  present. 

15.  The  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  modern  sanitary  quarters  for 
the  convicts  on  the  State  farm. 

16.  The  Turner  bill  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor,  who  spoke  out  on  this  subject  in  his  inaugural  address. 


Gov.  Bickett’ s First  Proclama- 
tion. 

Planting  Day,  April  5. 

“State  of  North  Carolina.  Execu- 
tive department,  Raleigh.  A procla- 
mation by  the  governor. 

“Our  forefathers  established  the 
noble  custom  of  setting  apart  a day 
in  autumn  on  which  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  for  hav- 
ing blessed  them  with  the  ‘kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth.’ 

“A  true  interpretation  of  the 
Thanksgiving  spirit  comprehends  all 
reasonable  efforts  on  our  part  to  in- 
sure celestial  bounty.  The  conditions 
which  now  confront  us  appeal  for  ac- 
tivity on  our  part  with  peculiar  and 
compelling  power. 

“One.  The  world  war  has  drawn 
to  the  battle  line  millions  of  those 
who  in  times  of  peace  ‘went  forth  to 
sow.’  China  and  the  United  States 
are  about  to  swell  the  legions  who 
fight  ana  must  be  fed. 

“Two.  From  the  south  the  boll 
weevil  is  marching  on  North  Caro- 
lina. Full  cribs  and  smoke  houses 
are  the  sure  and  safe  defense  against 
the  coming  of  this  pest.  In  every 
state  the  destruction  of  cotton  by 
the  boll  weevil  has  been  followed  by 
a paralysis  of  the  farmers  credit. 
Being  forewarned  of  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  this  enemy  and  the  certain 
consequence  of  its  attack,  it  will  be 
collossal  stupidity  to  fail  to  meet  it 
with  the  only  weapons  that  have 
proved  effective,  to-wit,  broad  acres 
of  grains  and  grasses. 

“Three.  The  amended  crop  lien 
law  was  framed  to  give  to  the  small 
farmer  a decent  chance  to  escape 
from  a credit  system  that  levies 
upon  the  right  to  live  and  labor  the 
heaviest  tribute  imposed  upon  a help- 
less people  since  Augustus  Ceasar 
issued  his  decree  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed.  But  the  farmer  who 
fails  to  increase  his  food  and  feed 
crops  will  deny  to  himself  and  family 
the  blessing  of  the  law.  The  merchant 
will  properly  refuse  to  make  unlimit- 
ed advances  under  the  new  law.  Long 
profits  will  no  longer  tempt  him  to 
take  long  chances.  He  will  wisely 
and  justly  insist  that  the  farmer 
must  produce  his  own  meat  and 
meal,  and  when  he  has  done  this  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
other  neccessaay  supplies. 

“All  these  things  make  a substan- 
tial increase  in  our  food  and  feed 
crops  essential  to  our  self-preserva- 
tion. 

“Now  therefore  I,  Thomas  Walter 
Lickett,  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
do  hereby  designate  and  set  apart 


Thursday,  the  5th  day  of  April,  1917, 
as  planting  day,  and  on  that  day  I 
earnestly  urge: 

“One.  All  mayors  of  incorporat- 
ed towns  to  call  the  people  together 
and  devise  and  put  into  execution 
practical  ways  and  means  of  naving 
every  vacant  lot  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  town  planted  to  grain  or  grass, 
peas  or  potatoes.  - 

“Two.  All  farmers’  organizations 
of  every  kind  to  meet  and  counsel 
their  members  to  heavily  increase 
their  food  and  feed  crops  this  year. 


“Three.  All  landlords  to  insist 
that  their  tenants  shall  plant  food 
and  feed  crops  ample  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  families  and  their 
live  stock. 

“Four.  All  merchants  and  bank- 
ers to  counsel  their  customers  who 
are  engaged  in  farming  to  increase 
the  acreage  planted  to  food  and  feed 
crops  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  them  to  purchase 
any  food  supplies  next  year. 

“The  times  are  troublous.  No  man 
can  say  what  an  hour  may  bring 
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fouth,  but  if  we  shall  act  with  pru- 
dence and  diligence  the  ‘meal  will 
waste  not,  nor  will  the  oil  fail.’ 

“Done  at  our  city  of  Raleigh,  this, 
the  16th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1917,  and  in  the  14 1st 
year  of  our  American  independence.’’ 

“SEEING  NORTH  CAROLINA.” 

Bruce  Craven  in  Greensboro  News. 

Seaking  of  mineral  springs,  would 
you  believe  there  is  a spring  of  pure 
mineral  water  in  North  Carolina, 
only  60  feet  above  sea  level,  that 
flows  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
all  the  water  used  in  the  city  of 
Greensboro?  Well,  I don’t  blame 
you,  for  I would  not  have  believed 
it  myself  until  two  months  ago! 
This  spring  is  at  Catherine  Lake, 
Onslow  country,  and  is  owned  by 
Rudolph  Duffy.  If  you  want  to  find 
a restful  place  to  fish  sometimes,  you 
ought  to  go  down  there  and  fish  in 
the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  in  the 
New  river  nearby.  It  is  so  quiet 
that  you  can  hear  yourself  think, 
and  that  might  do  you  good  so  that 
you  can  really  know  whether  yon  do 
think  or  not.  I had  often  wondered 
why  a good  lawyer  like  Rudolph 
Duffy  would  live  way  off  in  the 
country  like  that,  but  I saw  the 
place,  I knew  it  was  because  he  had 
good  sense.  You  can  get  there  by 
the  branch  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Dover  to  Richland  and  then  going 
six  miles  through  the  sandy  lanes 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  miles  of 
great  aged  cedars. 

You  don’t  see  these  thing  every- 
where. The  fascination  of  the  peace 
of  that  little  community  bordering 
the  quiet  lake  is  something  that 
words  can  not  describe,  but  I can 
well  understand  how  anyone  born 
and  raised  there,  would  also  live  and 
die  there.  As  for  the  spring,  you 
will  just  have  to  see  it  to  believe  it. 
It  is  a natural  sulphur  spring  boil- 
ing up  from  the  depths  on  the  side 
of  a hill.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  water  comes  from  hundreds  of 
feet  below  and  it  flows  forth  in  a con- 
stant and  powerful  stream  several 
feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  gallons  a minute.  The 
old  records  of  the  county  prove  that 
it  nas  been  known  for  more  than 
100  ye  trs.  Many  times  the  farmers 
owning-  the  land  would  fill  it  up  to 
get  ric  of  the  nuisance,  only  to  have 
it  bre  ik  out  again  in  a new  winter, 
this  pr  wing  that  it  comes  from  place. 
The  v ater  remains  invariably  at  a 
tempe  ature  of  62  degrees,  summer 
and  wi  iter  this  proving  that  it  comes 
from  t ery  deep  in  the  earth.  There 
is  enough  to  supply  drinking  water 


for  10,000  people,  and  in  addition 
furnish  enough  bathing  water  for 
them,  and  leave  enough  power  to 
furnish  enough  electric  light  for  a 
big  hotel.  Every  summer  a country 
picnic  is  held  on  the  grounds,  with 
several  thousands  people  present;  yet 
how  many  people  in  North  Carolina 
have  ever  heard  of  it?  It  is  worth 
a trip  to  any  who  have  not  seen  it, 
and  a second  trip  to  those  who  have. 

On  Uncle  Sam’s  Pay  Roll. 

Uncle  Sam  has  some  very  strange 
positions  to  hand  out  to  those  who 
want  to  work  for  him,  and  to  those 
who  have  the  skill  to  do  the  work 
well.  For  instance,  there  is  one  post 
of  honor  that  you  hear  little  about- 
that  of  mouse  catcher.  There  are 
some  very  skillful  mouse  catchers  on 
Uncle  Sam’s  pay  roll,  but  they  are 
paid  with  milk  and  with  meat,  for 
these  workers  are  cats,  as  perhaps 
you  have  already  guessed.  They  are 
supported  by  the  Government  and 
have  a regular  income  to  insure  their 
proper  care.  In  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  the  presence  of 
mice  is  much  dreaded.  Mice  can 
easily  start  a fire  by  nibbling  a match 
carelessly  thrown  down  by  a heedless 
person.  They  can  destroy  valuable 
papers  and  books  and  paper  money  in 
short  order,  and  have  done  so  many 
a time  while  searching  for  material 
for  their  nests,  and  hunting  food. 
Traps  and  poision  were  both  tried  by 
the  Government  but  finally  it  was  de- 
cided-rightly  so-that  Pussy  was  the 
best  help  to  procure,  and  she  has 
earned  her  salary,  and  is  in  Govern- 
ment employ  now  indefinitely,  the 
post  often  being  handed  down  from 
mother  to  child. 

Uncle  Sam  in  employing  his  clerks 
is  very  careful.  He  demands  skill 
and  loyalty  and  honesty  and  faith- 
fulness, and  makes  every  effort  to 
procure  the  highest  type  of  men  and 
women  in  all  Government  positions. 
In  spite  of  care,  however,  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  clerks  not  to  make 
blunders,  carelessness  is  sometimes 
discovered  in  Uncle  Sam’s  offices, 
and  for  this  reason  Mrs.  Mary  War- 
ren is  employed  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. She  has  a strange  and  in- 
teresting position  and  one  that  is 
seldom  talked  about,  for  her  duty 
day  after  day  consists  in  going 
through  the  waste  baskets  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  of  value  has  been 
thrown  out  or  has  dropped  into  the 
baskets  by  accident.  In  most  offices 
waste  baskets  are  emptied  by  the 
scrub  women  or  janitors  at  the  end 
of  the  day’s  work,  but  not  so  in  the 
Treasury  Building.  The  contents  of 


all  baskets  are  handed  over  to  Mrs. 
Warren,  who  rapidly,  yet  with  in- 
finite care,  goes  over  every  scrap  of 
paper,  and  peeps  into  every  envelope. 
Now  and  then  she  discovers  a check, 
a bill,  or  an  important  letter — and  on 
one  red  letter  day  she  found  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  bills  in  one  of 
the  baskets,  which  had  been  blown 
or  knocked  off  one  of  the  desks.  Of 
course  it  had  been  missed  and  caused 
much  concern,  and  the  relief  was 
great  when  Mrs.  Warren  found  it. 
Scarcely  a day  passes  that  she  does 
not  find  something  that  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  out.  She  takes 
her  “find”  to  the  Treasurer  and  it 
does  not  take  long  to  discover  which 
desk  is  to  blame.  You  may  be  sure 
Uncle  Sam  makes  it  his  business  to 
discover  also  why  the  clerk  was  care- 
less, and  soon  knows  for  a certainty 
how  much  of  an  excuse  he  has.  Money 
is  not  sent  by  letter  in  bills  very 
often  in  these  days,  hence  it  is  usually 
checks  that  Mrs.  Warren  finds  when 
she  does  not  find  money  at  all.  Some- 
times they  are  the  same  color  as  the 
envelope  in  which  they  have  been 
sent  and  have  thus  escaped  notice. 
Strange  as  this  position  is,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  last 
indefinitely  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment employs  clerks,  and  as  long  as 
some  clerks  are  careless. — 'Ex. 


What  “S  0 S”  Means. 

In  talking  with  the  wireless  opera- 
tor many  ship  passengers  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  three  letters  used  in 
the  distress  signal,  “S  O S.”  There 
seems,  to  be  a general  opinion  that 
the  letters  are  the  abbreviation 
of  three  separate  words  with  a defi- 
nite meaning.  Persons  of  an  imagin- 
ative trend  will  tell  you  that  the  let- 
ters, stand  for  “Save  our  Ship,” 
“Send  out  Succor,”  “Sink  or  Swim,” 
or  some  such  meaning.  The  letters 
signify  nothing,  but  that  a ship  is  in 
distress  and  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  call  is  used  by  all  nations  as  a 
universal  code,  so  that  any  wireless 
operator,  regardless  of  the  language 
he  speaks,  can  immediately  intercept 
the  call  of  distress.  Inasmuch  as 
the  call  is  in  use  by  all  countries,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  signal  can  have 
no  meaning  in  any  language.  The 
character  of  the  code  make  is  a call 
* that  can  be  picked  out  easily  from 
other  signals  being  composed  of  three 
dots,  three  dashes,  three  dots. — 
Ocean  Wireless  News. 

The  new  maid:  <(If  you  please, 
mum,  these  flowers  come  for  you 
when  you  was  out,  an  I put’  era  in 
water” 
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[From  recent  issues  of  the  Statesville 
Landmark  The  Uplift  secures  a just  ap- 
preciation of  a most  worthy  citizen  of 
Iredell  county  who  has  wrought  long, 
successfully  and  wisely  among  his  fel- 
low men.  One  feels  better  after  a read- 
ing of  the  story  of  the  life  of  a high 
character,  who  in  all  his  life  never  made 
money  his  God.  He  who  seeks  to  bene- 
fit mankind  by  unselfish  work,  rather 
than  prompted  in  his  labors  by  the  love 
of  money,  leaves  the  world  better  and 
he  lives  longer  in  the  memory  of  man. 
We  are  indebted  to  Editor  Clark  for 
the  use  of  the  cut.] 

Prof.  James  Henry  Hill,  son  of 
Thomas  M.  Hill  and  Metissa  Camilla 
Hill,  the  eldest  of  eight  children— 
five  boys  and  three  girls—was  born 
February  4,  1832,  at  the  old  Hill 
homestead  in  Sharpesburg  township, 
where  settled  in  1765  his  great 
grandfather,  Robert  Hill.  He  learned 
to  plow  when  he  was  nine  years  old 
and  kept  it  up,  when  necessary,  until 
he  was  17  years  old.  His  schooling 
began  when  he  was  about  four  years 
old.  At  the  age  of  17  he  boarded  at 
Dr.  Bob  Campbell’s  and  attended 
Snow  Creek  academy,  taught  by  Mr. 
Hilary  Hudson,  and  with  him  began 
the  study  of  Greek.  Later  he  enroll- 
ed atEbenezer  academy  under  Hugh 
R.  Hall,  where  he  was  prepared  for 
college.  He  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Davidson  College.  In  his 
junior  year  he  was  selected  by  the 
Eumenian  Society  to  make  the  re- 
sponse to  the  society  valedictorian. 
In  August,  1854,  he  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
with  first  honor,  being  valedictorian 
of  both  his  class  and  his  society. 

During  his  senior  year  Prof.  Hill 
took  mathematics  under  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill,  who  told  a friend  that  the  vale- 
dictory speech,  subject  “The  Ameri- 
can Citizen,”  was  the  best  that  he 
had  ever  heard  made  by  a college 
student.  After  graduation  he  taught 
two  years  at  Ceder  Run  academy, 
Alexander  county,  and  a year  and  a 
half  in  the  United  Baptist  Institute 
at  Taylorsville.  In  1858  Concord  Fe- 
male [College,  Statesville,  had  just 
been  established  and  Prof.  Hill  was 
elected  teacher  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  the  institution. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on  Prof. 
Hill  volunteered  but  was  not  accept- 
ed on  account  of  physical  condition 
resulting  from  attack  of  pleuritis. 
He  taught  in  the  college  until  1854, 
when  he  moved  to  his  farm  in 
Sharpesburg  township.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  then 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  while  he  was  a member  of  the 
House  that  Governor  Holden  was 
impeached.  In  1869  he  returned  to 


Statesville  and  opened  a male  ac- 
ademy, teaching  first  in  a house  on 
what  is  now  west  Front  street  and 
later  in  the  old  academy  on  the  lot 
just  below  where  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson 
now  lives.  Then  he  taught  for 
awhile  in  Simonton  Female  College, 
Statesville,  and  Charlotte  Institute, 
Charlotte.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  invited  to  make  the  annual  ad- 
dress at  Davidson  College,  which 
institution  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts.  About  1877 
he  returned  to  Statesville  and  began 
his  work  in  Statesville  Male  academy. 
He  continued  to  teach  in  the  academy 
until  1888,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  Judge  Montgomery  clerk  of  the 
court,  which  he  held  for  six  years 
and  then  became  agert  for  the 


J.  HENRY  HILL. 


Greensboro  Insurance  Company. 
Later  he  took  up  school  work  again 
but  gave  it  up  several  years  ago. 

When  the  public  graded  schools 
were  established  Mr.  Hill  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  board,  a position 
he  still  holds— for  the  26th  year. 
He  is  a trustee  of  Davidson  College 
and  Statesville  Female  College  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  county  board  of  education 
for  31  years.  March  17,  1872,  he 
was  ordained  and  installed  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  and 
has  served  since  in  this  capacity. 
He  served  for  a numder  of  years 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  being  appointed  April  25  1874. 
He  also  taught  a Bible  class  until 
his  health  necessitated  his  giving  up 
the  work.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  Bethany  church  he  was 


one  of  the  orators  and  his  subject 
was,  “The  Work  of  Hugh  R.  Hall,  the 
Teacher.” 

The  following  extract  from  a 
speech  made  in  the  70s  at  Cedar  Run 
academy  by  Prof.  Hill  indicate  his 
progressive  idea  for  a better  educa- 
tion of  a practical  nature: 

‘The  great  need  in  North  Carolina 
is  a system  of  schools  affording  full- 
er opportunities  in  length  of  time 
and  breadth  of  study,  in  which  not 
only  the  ordinary  branches  of  an 
English  course  may  be  taught,  but 
where  some  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  other  branches  of  industry  may 
be  learned.  A suitable  book  might 
be  prepared  for  this  purpose,  laying 
the  foundation  for  further  study  and 
practice  in  the  industrial  schools,  or 
for  immediate  entrance  upon  the 
practical  duties  of  these  callings. 
At  any  rate,  boys  ought  to  be  taught 
somewhere  that  plowing  up  and 
down  the  hill  with  a blunt,  shallow- 
set  plow  is  not  the  perfection  of  ag- 
riculture. 

“And  the  girls  ought  to  be  taught 
somewhere  that  it  is  a disgrace  for 
any  young  lady  not  to  know  how  to 
sew,— that  to  be  able  to  cook  a 
lover’s  heart  without  knowing  how 
to  cook  his  dinner  is  not  the  very 
highest  accomplishment  in  the  culi- 
nary art;  and  that  a little  less  pa- 
rade in  the  parlor  and  a little  more 
practical  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples of  domestic  economy  and  house- 
keeping would  in  the  end  secure 
greater  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
the  family.  Theory  and  practice 
must  go  together.” 

Forty  years  ago  and  more  Prof. 
J.  H.  Hill  of  Statesville,  always  con- 
servative but  always  a forward-look- 
ing man  and  always  in  the  forefront 
of  any  movement  that  was  for  hu- 
man betterment  and  uplift  and  the 
general  good,  was  telling  them  that 
the  North  Carolina  schools  ought  to 
teach  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
the  other  branches  of  industry  as 
well  as  the  English  course;  that“boys 
ought  to  be  taught  that  plowing  up 
and  down  the  hill  with  a blunt,  shal- 
low-set plow  was  not  the  perfection 
of  agriculture”;  that  the  girls  ought 
to  be  taught  domestic  economy- 
ought  to  be  taught  that  “it  is  a dis- 
grace not  to  know  how  to  cook  and 
sew.” 

All  his  life  a teacher,  Prof.  Hill 
saw  the  need.  40  years  ago  and  more, 
of  the  things  we  have  begun  to  stress 
within  the  past  few  years — and  our 
work  in  that  direction  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Prof.  Hill  was  ahead  of 
his’time — most  forward-looking  men 
are— but  he  has  lived  to  see  begun 
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the  work  he  emphasized  so  loug  ago. 
Mr.  Hill  dosen’t  boast  that  he  was  a 
leader  in  this  matter,  as  he  had  been 
in  many  others.  He  is  too  modest 
for  that.  The  Landmark  found  it 
out  and  printed  it  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  pleased  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  work  of  a pioneer 
while  he  is  yet  among  us. — States- 
ville Landmark. 


We  Live  to  Learn. 

There  is  much  in  saying,  “We 
live  to  learn.’  Some  live  to  learn 
much,  some  live  long  and  learn  little. 
Much  learning  may  be  had  from 
books,  much  more  from  men.  Could 
a man  at  twenty  have  the  knowledge 
he  had  to  live  forty  years  to  gain, 
what  a wonderful  career  he  would 
shape  for  himself. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  range  of  possibilities  that 
a man  cannot  achieve,  if  he  will. 

The  knowledge  a man  has  at  forty 
can  be  yours  at  twenty  if  you  will  but 
learn. 

Learn  to  know  that  right  will  pre- 
vail. Look  about  you,  observe  the 
men  who  spent  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
years  in  learning  that  it  is  now  too 
late.  Ask  some  of  them  to  tell  you 
of  the  things  they  learned  that  you, 
who  are  twenty,  may  also  learn. 
Every  man  has  his  destiny  within 
himself.  The  thing  a sane  man 
can  conceive  of,  that  thing  he  can  do. 

The  power  to  accomplish  lies  with 
himself.  The  fact  that  he  can  con- 
ceive himself  doing  it  is  a positive 
proof  of  ability.  Live  as  nature 
directs.  Every  act  against  nature 
has  its  retributive  sequence.  If  you 
muddle  your  brain  with  whiskey  you 
are  going  against  nature.  If  you 
are  a drug  fiend  and  continue  to  re- 
main so,  soon  you  will  be  an  imbecile. 

That  is  the  price  you  pay  nature. 
Nature  always  demands  and  receives 
payment  for  transgressions  against 
her  law.  It  is  natural  to  be  honest; 
nature’s  laws  are  honest;  obey  them 
and  you  prosper;  ignore  them  and 
you  fail.  “Honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy,’’ just  as  it  reads,  no  other  way 
can  be  understood.  Can  you  realize 
the  advantage  you  have  if  you  are 
honest?  When  thieves  need  a treas- 
urer they  seek  an  honest  man. 

Every  man  wants  a certain 
amount  of  this  world’s  goods  and 
many  have  no  scruples  as  to  the 
means  employed  in  getting  them. 

Men  do  not  realize  until  too  late 
that  there  are  other  things  to  be 
had,  .more  precious  than  money. 
The  respect  of  your  fellowmen,  the 
satisfaction  of  having  striven  hon- 
esty to  achieve  your  purpose  and  the 


contentment  that  is  yours  through 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  done 
unto  men  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you;  these  things  that  count. 
When  you  take  leave  from  here  to 
get  a new  grip  on  yourself,  remem- 
ber some  of  the  things  you  learned 
while  here.  Know  that  you  cannot 
change  the  reason  of  things  to  suit 
your  own  purpose.  According  to  the 
laws  of  God  set  yourself  a task; 
strive  honesty  for  its  accomplishment 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  progress  you  will  make. 
— Youth’s  Companion. 


The  Game  of  Life 

In  nearly  every  game  we  can 
think  of  it  is  the  goal  that  counts. 
Football,  basketball,  polo  or  any 
other  game,  particularly  our  own 
national  game— baseball--are  played 
with  the  goal  as  the  end  in  view. 


R.  O.  EVERETTE,  Esq.,  of  Durham, 

Recently  elected  President  of  the  State 
Fair  Association. 


Every  time  the  batter  steps  up  to 
bat  he  has  the  home  run  notion  in 
his  head. 

That’s  his  goal. 

The  real  ball  player  who  has  the 
hungry  craving  in  his  soul  for  the 
sport,  keeps  his  hand  and  eye  in  fine 
form  by  judicious  training,  so  when 
the  opportunity  to  hit  with  the  bases 
full  presents  itself,  he  will  be  in 
condition  to  deliver.  He  may  get  a 
chance,  perhaps  only  one  chance,  to 
drive  out  a homerun  and  win  a glo- 
rious victory,  but  surely  when  such 
a crisis  arises  he  cannot  afford  to  miss 
his  chance  and  strike  out. 


It  is  the  same  in  the  game  of  Life. 
If  you  want  to  be  a real  success  you 
must  first  choose  your  calling  in  life, 
and  practice  faithfully  until  you 
become  so  proficient  that  when  an 
opportunity  looms  up  you  can  grasp 
it,  conquer  it  and  sail  on  to  victory. 

Each  man  should  consult  and  find 
out  what  his  goal  is,  and  what  is 
his  progress  towards  it.  If  you  are 
then  buoyed  up  with  prospects  of 
success,  persevere  and  stick  to  it  like 
a man,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  If 
you  have  already  started  for  your 
goal  and  failed,  jump  into  the  game 
again  for  a hard  struggle  and  begin 
over. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  by 
any  means  a rainbow  chaser,  or  one 
who  believes  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
impossible,  bnt  rather  is  one  who 
believes  in  an  untiring  battle  for 
success. 

First,  if  we  expect  to  make  a suc- 
cess in  this  world,  it  seems  very 
evident  to  us  that  we  must  choose 
our  goal  and  then  work  with  brain 
and  brawn  to  reach  it,  just  as  the 
homerun  hitter  when  he  steps  up  to 
the  bat,  has  in  view  the  winning  run. 
— Stray  Shots. 


A Live  Wire. 

Call  this  fish  a “live  wire,”  and 
you  will  be  literally  correct.  He’s 
a veritable  battery,  and  captures  his 
prey  by  elctrocuting  it.  Scientists 
are  not  just  certain  how  he  does  it, 
but  they  agree  that  he  has  uncanny 
powera  as  a shocker. 

He  inhabits  the  rivers  of  South 
America  and  is  called  the  electric  eel. 
He  varies  in  size,  some  giants  reach- 
ing a length  of  six  feet,  with  corre- 
spondingly larger  electric  powers. 
His  tail  ends  in  a point,  which  the 
eel  can  renew  when  it  is  broken  off. 
In  appearance  he  bears  the  resem- 
blance to  a catfish  and  some  to  an 
eel. 

The  electric  “bactery’’  in  the  fish 
is  situated  just  under  the  skin.  Just 
what  keeps  the  “battery”  charged 
and  what  renews  It  after  the  eel  has 
discharged  some  of  its  electricicty  is 
uncertain. 

Explorers  know,  however,  that 
the  giant  electric  eels  of  Brazil  are 
capable  of  giving  a powerful  shock, 
very  painful  to  man,  and  that  they 
use  this  method  in  killing  other  fish 
and  small  animals’ — Ex. 


“Say,  Jones,  how  are  you  going 
to  sell  your  new  novel— in  book 
form?” 

“No,  I’m  going  to  call  it  ‘Grape 
Nuts,’  and  sell  it  as  a serial. 
Princeton  Tiger. 
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SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED. 

The  authorities  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  have  exerted  every 
known  means  to  speedily  make  the 
capacity  of  the  school  equal  to  all 
demands  of  the  state.  For  its  age, 
the  growth  is  regarded  by  visitors 
all  but  marvelous;  and  the  results 
obtained  in  righting  about  its  student 
body  have  surpassed  even  the  hopes 
of  those  who  conceived  the  institu- 
tion and  have  stood  by  it  through  its 
whole  history.  We  have  been  hand- 
jcapped  throughout  all  these  years; 
some  of  the  sacrifices  made  and  yet 
making  are  now  bearing  down  heav- 
ily in  certain  quarters  until  it  pinch- 
es most  uncomfortably.  The  com- 
binations and  developments  of  the 
immediate  future  promise  no  let  up 
in  this  burden,  but  there  is  no  turn- 
ing back,  whatever  may  come. 

In  the  past  month  another  cottage 
accommodating  thirty  boys  has  been 
practically  completed. 


There  is  on  the  waiting  list  more 
than  that  number  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  building.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  every  mouth- 
ful of  food,  every  stitch  of  clothing, 
every  care  and  training  given,  must 
be  furnished  by  the  institution,  not 
one  cent  being  received  or  can  be 
collected  from  parent,  guardian, 
county  or  court.  We  have  the  room 
for  thirty  more  boys  soon  to  be  ready, 
but  not  a cent  for  their  support. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  everything  during  the  past  year 
and  the  institution  crowded  all  the 
while  to  the  very  limit,  left  the 
school  with  a small  deficit  in  its 
maintenance  account.  The  Sub- 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
the  recent  General  Assembly  did  not 
see  fit  to  reccommend  provisions  fcr 
that  deficit,  for  which  the  officials 
of  the  institution  now  stand  sponsor. 
These  young  wards  of  the  state  had 
to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  not  to 
have  properly  done  so  would  have 
been  a crime  at  the  door  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  and 
the  severe  condemnations  of  the 
public  would  have  been  justly  war- 
ranted. This,  then,  is  the  condition 
that  confronts  us. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  on  these 
things  and  to  publish  them  and  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  be  except  for 
the  hope  of  encouraging  those  who 
are  pressing  to  enter  boys,  to  oear 
with  us  patiently  for  a time.  A spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  been  called  for  early  in 
April  with  a hope  of  devising  some 
means  by  which  funds  may  be  se- 
cured to  warrant  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  cottage  for  the  reception, 
care  and  maintenance  of  thirty  of  the 
boys  in  waiting.  Somebody,  some- 
where, in  the  meantime  might  be 
moved  to  break  down  this  ugly 
obstacle  or  wisely  suggest  how  to 
overcome  it.  The  officials  of  the  in- 


stitution can  not  assume  a greater 
obligation  or  sacrifice  than  that 
now  resting  upon  them:  The  state 
does  not  expect  it. 

By  the  most  careful  and  rigid  e- 
conomy  possible  without  making  the 
institution  a prison—  and  it  must 
not  be  and  shall  noi  be  a prison — we 
hope  to  tide  through  the  year  with 
our  present  enrollment  on  the  avail- 
able funds  for  maintenance;  but  if 
others  are  taken,  their  support  must 
necessarily  come  from  another  source 
and  where  that  source  is  is  beyond 
our  present  knowledge  or  imagina- 
tion. 

The  provisions  for  adding  to  the 
plant  such  pressing  necessities  such 
as  a steel  water  tank,  a school  build- 
ing, a sewer  disposal  plant,  a dairy 
barn  and  other  much  needed  facili- 
ties, are  ample,  to-gether  with  cer- 
tain donations  from  private  sources 
that  will  guarantee  all  the  develop- 
ment that  can  be  wisely  and  econo- 
mically managed  during  the  next  few 
years. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  how  we  are 
to  feed  and  clothe  thirty  additional 
boys  is  a perplexing  problem.  In- 
ability to  answer  this  must  not  be 
blamed  against  the  Board,  if  it  be  a 
blame  at  all. 

J.  P.  Cook, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees- 

A SPLENDID  WARNING. 

Governor  Bickett’s  proclamation, 
having  to  do  with  arousing  the  peo- 
ple to  a sense  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing their  food  crops  and  to 
plant  rich  waste  spots  in  that  which 
will  sustain  life,  in  the  troublous 
times  that  seem  ahead  of  us,  is 
unique  but  at  the  same  time  is 
worthwhile  and  very  wise. 

It  caught  the  attention  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country,  aid 
great  good  must  come  from  it.  Per- 
haps the  setting  of  the  times  gave1  a 
Governor  since  the  War  Between  the 
States  the  very  finest  opportunity  to 
get  the  ear  and  sober  thought  of  the 
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people.  The  prices  of  food  stuff  are 
alarming,  and  we  seem  headed  to- 
wards a condition  that  promises  no 
relief,  unless  we  diet  ourselves, 
economize,  and  take  vigorously  and 
unanimously  the  serious  suggestions 
of  Governor  Bickett  and  put  them 
into  practice  without  crossing  a “t” 
or  dotting  an  “i.” 

Planting  the  back  yards  in  beans, 
potatoes,  tomatr  es,  lettuce  and  on- 
ions is  the  thing  to  do,  provided  the 
man  of  the  house  and  his  boys  per- 
sonally do  the  cropping;  but  delega- 
ting this  important  work  to  a hired 
hand  robs  the  undertaking  of  its 
interest  and  its  profit  and  leaves  only 
the  honor  of  pulling  off  a spectacu- 
lar stunt.  The  cost  of  beans  and 
other  vegetables,  under  the  attention 
of  a hired  hand,  will  be  at  least 
twice  what  they  could  be  purchased 
for  on  the  open  market,  war  or  no 
war.  The  office  man  needs  along 
with  his  business  boss  some  whole- 
some exercise.  Hoeing  and  operat- 
ing on  the  rich  spots  in  the  back 
yard  among  onions,  beans  andjj  cu- 
cumbers will  be  decidedly  more 
wholesome  than  shooting  pool  and 
playing  set-back  in  clubs  or  even 
playing  billiards  and  swimming  in  Y. 
M.  C.  A’s. 

This  brings  us  to  an  illogical  ex- 
hibit that  comes  from  the  Moultrie 
Observer,  by  way  of  the  University 
News  Letter.  You  very  seldom  see 
the  News  Letter  give  publicity 
to  a faulty  exhibit.  Deadly  Parallel 
Columns  are  used  in  arraying  certain 
prices  against  each  other  in  times 
when  cotton  brings  12  cents  and  20 
cents  respectively.  This  is  the  com- 
parison: 

In  an  average  year  with  cotton 
selling  at  12  cents  a pound,  says  the 
Moultrie  Observer,  a sixty  dollar 
bale  of  cotton  bought  any  one  of 
the  following  staple  necessities,  in 
the  amount  indicated— 

89  bu.  potatoes  at  70  cents  a bu. 
750  lbs.  lard,  at  8 cents  a lb. 

13  barrels  of  flour  at  $4.50  a bar- 
rel. 

375  pounds  bacon,  at  16  cents  a 
pound. 

60  bushels  corn  at  $1.00  a bushel. 

6 tons  hay  at  $10.00  a ton. 

20  pairs  of  shoes  at  $3.00  a pair. 

720  yards  of  cotton  goods  at  8 1-3 
cents  a yard. 


When  cotton  was  20  cents. 

But  this  season  with  cotton  selling 
at  20  cents,  a hundred  dollar  bale 
buys  less  than  ever  of  any  of  these 
things,  as  follows— 

44  bushels  potatoes  at  $2.25  a bu. 

555  pounds  lard  at  18  cents  pound. 

10  barrels  flour  at  $10  a barrel. 

333  pounds  bacon  at  30  cents  a 
pound. 

70  bushels  of  corn  at  $1.50  a bu. 

5 tons  hay  at  $20  a ton. 

20  pairs  shoes  at  $5  a pair. 

666  yards  cotton  goods  at  15  cents 
a yard. 

The  foregoing  is  a splendid  argu- 
ment to  point  the  way  for  the  far- 
mer, but  there  are  only  two  items 
in  either  list  that  the  farmer  does 
not  produce.  The  inequality  in  the 
prices  of  shoes  and  cotton  goods  in 
the  lists  of  12  and  20  cents  cotton  is 
not  remotely  under  the  control  of 
the  farmer,  and  has  no  business  in 
the  consideration.  Might  as  well 
put  in  barbed  wire,  axes,  nails  and 
other  hardware  or  things  that  can 
not  be  produced  on  the  farm. 

But  the  article  does  drive  home  a 
convincing  truth  to  him  who  tickles 
the  soil  for  a living  Even  though 
the  farmer  gets  twenty  cents  for  his 
cotton,  he  is  the  looser  if  he  has  to 
buy  his  corn,  his  bacon  and  other 
things  that  sustain  life,  even  more 
than  under  prices  that  prevail  dur- 
ing 12  cent  cotton  periods. 

Even  with  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  food  stuff,  we  can  not  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  the  average 
farmer  is  better  off  today  that  at 
many  times  in  the  past.  The  aver- 
age farmer  buys  too  many  things 
that  he  could  and  ought  to  produce 
on  his  own  farm;  and  he  does  not 
always  plant  wisely,  going  too 
strong  on  one  thing  and  too  light  on 
others.  He  plants  too  mnch  cotton 
and  not  enough  of  food  stuff.  The 
old  idea  that  no  money  can  be  made 
out  of  things  that  you  can  eat,  has 
been  exploded  since  the  days  when 
the  villages  and  towns  have  become 
filled  with  folks  that  live  out  of  pa- 
per pokes. 

The  farmer  in  this  state  that 
makes  cotton  his  chief  crop  will  feel 
better  to  do  a thing  voluntarily  than 
be  conscious  later  of  having  been 
forced  to  let  up  on  cotton  at  the 
command  of  the  boll  weavil. 


Let  us  heed  the  wise  words  of 
Governor  Bickett. 


A CLEAN,  STRONG  POWER. 

Elsewhere  in  this  isue  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  and  burial  of  Mr. 
Ceasar  Cone,  of  Greensboro.  Along 
with  it  is  the  funeral  oration  deliver- 
ed by  ex-Judge  W.  B.  Bynum.  This 
address  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  it 
is  entirely  just  and  accurate. 

Mr.  Cone  was  the  author  of  his 
own  fortune.  He  was  tireless  and 
a master  of  detail.  He  was  just. 
He  was  broad  and  sympathetic.  He 
was  wise.  No  man  in  the  state  of 
his  great  business,  his  great  power, 
his  great  philanthropic  spirit,  was 
ever  more  approachable.  His  gen- 
tleness towards  and  love  for  his  fel- 
low man  were  of  common  knowledge 
wherever  he  was  known.  Creed  or 
sect  did  not  blind  him  in  his  acts  of 
mercy. 

He  is  the  author  of  the  improved 
manner  of  conducting  and  building 
mill  villages  and  making  the  lives  of 
the  operatives  comfortable  and  con- 
tent. He  never  selfishly  counted 
the  costs  of  utilities  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  his  people.  He  built  with  his  own 
money  school  buldings  that  would 
do  credit  to  cities,  and  the  teachers 
in  said  schools  were  on  the  payroll 
along  with  his  superintendent  and 
other  employees.  The  trained 
nurses,  the  manager  of  nurseries  and 
the  kindergarten  teachers,  also, 
were  on  his  pay  roll  and  rendered 
service  to  his  folks  without  pay  or 
price.  He  certainly  set  the  pace 
for  the  modern  mill  settlements  of 
the  state. 

Mi'.  Cone  believed  in  helping  folks 
help  themselves.  He  never  oppress- 
ed any  one.  The  spirit  of  check- 
mating, or  crippling,  or  thwarting, 
or  handicapping,  or  punishing,  or 
destroying  one  that  did  not  agree 
with  him,  was  an  absolute  stranger 
to  his  character  and  conduct. 

We  countit  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  have  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  quite  intimately 
for  ten  years.  He  was  a member  c f 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jack, 
son  Training  School,  whose  success 
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and  prosperity  he  loyally  all  the  time 
sought.  Every  stich  of  cloth  used 
for  the  working  clothes  of  our  boys 
has  been  furnished  without  price  by 
him  since  the  opening  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  last  voluntary  shipment 
amounted  to  1000  yards.  He  made 
other  contributions.  Among  the  last 
letters  he  wrote  came  to  this  writer 
to  encourage  him  and  to  assure  him 
that  his  interest  in  the  cause  he  had 
helped  to  nurse  into  success  was 
growing.  He  was  for  a short  time 
our  first  treasurer.  To  show  his  jea- 
lousy for  the  institution’s  revenue 
and  to  make  the  most  out  of  condi- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  he 
required  the  bank  to  agree  to  pay  the 
institution  interest  on  its  daily  bal- 
ance. His  great  business  required 
his  absence  from  the  state  so  often, 
and  for  such  lengths  of  time  that  he 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  institution  will  miss  him;  his 
death  is  a loss  wh'ch  will  bear  down 
on  us  heavily.  The  thought  of  profit- 
ing by  the  institution,  or  gaining 
something,  never  entered  his  mind. 
He  has  been  a faithful  and  liberal 
contributor,  but  NOT  ONE  CENT 
has  been  his  profit-- he  did  all  he  did, 
because  he  loved  to  be  unselfish  and 
helpful,  and  he  was  truly  both. 

Mr.  Cone’s  clean  life,  un  elfish  con- 
duct and  his  liberal  spirit  are  object 
lessons  to  all,  who  would  be  worthy 
of  the  esteem  he  enjoyed  among  men 
and  who  would  leave  the  world  bet- 
ter by  having  lived  in  it. 

PROBLEMS  THAT  TOUCH  EVEN 
HARD  HEARTS. 

The  general  public  can  not  know 
the  ordeals  through  which  the  of- 
ficials of  this  institution  must  neces- 
sarily go.  It  is  hard  to  say  “No.” 
It  brings  embarassment  or  criticisms 
or  mi  judgments,  if  “yes”  is  some- 
times said. 

On  March  20th  from  down  on  the 
Seaboard  road  came  this  message  by 
wire: 

“Mrs. is  seriously  ill  with 

pneumonia.  Wants  to  see  her  boys. 
Answer. 

(Signed)  

No  assurance  of  bearing  the  nec- 


essary expenses  were  given,  and  the 
institution  must  husband  all  of  its 
resources  or  be  crippled.  What 
would  you  have  done,  dear  friend? 

On  March  21st  from  down  on  (he 
Atlantic  & North  Carolina  Railroad 
the  Judge  of  a Criminal  Court  in  an 
important  community  wired: 

“The  citizens  of 

through  me  are  beseeching  and 
imploring  your  noble  institution 
to  take  under  your  strong  and 
correcting  influence  cne  of  our 
young  boys  of  good  family  and 
of  most  admirable  standing  in 
our  community.  His  mother  is 
on  verge  of  breakdown.  We 
can  save  the  mother  and  the 
boy  if  you  will  take  him  in.  He 
is  perfectly  healthy  and  immune 
from  measles  and  other  child 
diseases.  It  will  be  more  than 
gracious  and  satisfactory  if  you 
will  take  him  and  put  him  in 
some  nook  or  corner;  do  any 
way  for  we  want  him  with  you 
and  nowhere  else.  In  God’s 
name  please  take  him  and  help 
us  just  one  more  time.  Many 
hearts  will  be  made  glad.  He 
is  an  only  child.  As  the  Judge 
of  the  City  Court  I beg  you  to 
help  me  with  this  boy;  he  has 
much  manhood  in  him,  you  can 
make  a fine  citizen  of  him, 
please  take  him  on  some  term. 
Wire. 

(Signed)  — , 

Judge  Criminal  Court.” 
The  parties  had  formerly  been  no- 
tified that  while  we  had  the  room, 
we  did  not  have  the  means  of  sup- 
port. The  unusual  increase  in  food 
stuffs,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
during  the  year  1916,  left  the  insti- 
tution with  a deficit.  Our  mainte- 
nance revenue  does  not  promise  to  be 
any  larger  this  year  than  last  year, 
and  there  seems  no  prospects  of  any 
lower  prices  in  the  necessities  during 
this  year.  This  condition  was  made 
known  to  a high  official,  early  in 
March,  and  the  injunction  came 
quickly  “live  within  your  means,” 
and  he  dismissed  the  subject. 

How  would  you  have  answered 
that  judge  of  a criminal  court,  who 
put  up  to  you  the  appeal  that  came 
to  us?  Honestly,  what  would  have 
been  your  answer?  9 his  was  a time 
when  we  could  not  say  “No,”  and 
we  are  proud  that  nerve  and  com- 
passion sustained  us  to  hear  the  dis- 


tressed call  of  a breaking  mother, 
who  saw  her  only  child  slipping  away 
from  order,  rectitude  and  society. 
Somebody  will  hear  this  call,  we 
doubt  not,  and  save  the  institution 
inviolate  for  showing  mercy  and 
compassion.  If  not,  we  pay  our- 
selves the  price,  as  we  have  done  be- 
fore. 

And  by  letter,  there  daily  come 
other  applications,  but  we  are  pow- 
erless. 

UNION  COUNTY  SEEMS  AGAINST 
THE  MOON. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  that  the 
moon  and  her  influence  have  a very 
poor  standing  amongst  the  citizen- 
ship of  Union  county.  At  any  rate 
her  sons,  who  have  gone  out  from  her 
and  risen  to  positions  of  great 
prominence  and  powerful  influence, 
show  a mighty  little  respect  for  this 
important  planet. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that 
Messrs  J.  D.  McCall  and  Plummer 
Stewart,  of  the  Charlotte  bar,  are 
“agin”  the  moon.  They  have  not 
put  themselves  on  record  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
but  it  comes  pretty  straight  that 
neither  of  these  strong  personalities, 
both  Unionites,  have  any  use  what- 
ever for  the  moon.  They  have  quit 
looking  at  the  new  moon,  face  to 
face,  while  making  an  earnest  wish 
that  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
their  operations  during  the  month 
that  follows. 

A year  or  more  ago  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Houston,  of  President 
Wilson’s  official  family,  went  out  his 
way  to  issue  a bulletin  against  the 
moon.  This  injured  his  popu- 
larity and  his  high  standing  and  his 
reputation  for  wisdom  among  a very 
large  and  growing  number  of  pros- 
perous farmers,  who  make  their 
successes  as  farmers  and  not  as 
agriculturists. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  come 
closer  home.  The  hardest  blow  has 
been  given  by  another  Union  county 
man,  who  leaving  the  county  has 
made  for  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
state  a most  enviable  position.  Else- 
where in  this  number  is  a proclama- 
tion by  Governor  Bickett,  calling 
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upon  the  farmers  of  the  state  to  get 
busy  on  April  5th  and  plant  bounti- 
fully of  various  things.  The  Gover- 
nor may  not  be  “agin’’  the  moon, 
but  he  has  stirred  up  the  believers 
of  signs  of  the  moon.  It  may  after 
all  be  just  a slight  slip,  and  the 
governor  did  not  intend  to  show  a 
disregard  for  the  influence  of  the 
moon. 

An  old  farmer  of  Stanly  county, 
who  has  raised  a family  of  thirteen 
children  and  educated  them  all  and 
started  each  one  off  pretty  well  in 
life,  is  a firm  believer  in  the  signs 
of  the  moon.  “I  always  plant,” 
says  he,  “by  the  signs  of  the  moon, 
and  they  have  never  failed  me.’’  These 
moonites  say  that  April  5th  will  not 
suit  for  corn,  potatoes,  onions  and 
other  things  that  need  to  be  planted 
on  “the  dark  of  the  moon.”  But 
April  5th  will  be  a “fine  time  for 
planting  water  melons  and  cucum- 
bers,” declare  our  informant. 

We  make  bold  to  believe  that  the 
Governor  did  not  mean  for  the  ac- 
tual planting  to  take  place  on  this 
date,  but  a fixed  date  for  sober  and 
earnest  reasoning  over  the  situation 
that  now  confronts  the  country  and 
to  make  high  resolves  that  no  good, 
idle  ground  shall  not  be  made  to 
produce  food  products  in  a larger 
measure  to  meet  the  unusual  condi- 
tions that  confront  his  people.  Of 
course,  Governor  Bickett  had  no  idea 
of  showing  disrespect  for  the  influ- 
ences of  the  moon  in  farming  opera- 
tions, and  all  moonites  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

No  more  important  subject  could 
engage  our  people  than  the  one  of 
bountiful  food  crops. 


BONDS  AND  TAXES. 

Charlotte  is  in  the  midst  of  a cam- 
paign for  a $250,000.00  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  better  equipment  of 
the  city  public  schools.  We  confess 
to  the  belief  that  Charlotte  is  the 
best  city  in  the  state,  counting 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  a city;  but  for  the  life  of  us  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  proud 
city  does  not  do  more  to  make  its 
school  plant  more  nearly  adequate 


for  its  present  and  rapidly  growing 
necessities. 

The  Evening  News  is  waging  a 
rather  strong  campaign  against  the 
issue  of  such  a large  amount,  con- 
tending that  $100,000.00  will  be 
sufficient  for  immediate  and  prac- 
tical needs.  A number  of  its  citi- 
zens have  taken  issue  with  the  editor 
of  the  News,  among  them  J.  D.  Mc- 
Call, Esq.,  a member  of  the  Boaid 
of  School  Commissioners,  who  claims 
that  the  whole  of  $250,000.00  will 
be  required  to  modernize  the  plant 
of  the  Charlotte  city  schools.  In  a 
late  communication  by  this  gentle- 
man, answering  the  advanced  argu- 
ment that  this  improvement  should 
be  secured  from  the  regular  taxes, 
Mr.  McCall  says  among  others  things: 

“There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  you  know  just  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  is,  if  Charlotte  is  com- 
pelled to  wait  until  we  secure 
a revision  of  our  tax  system  for 
money  with  which  to  equip  our 
schools,  they  may  never  be 
equipped.  I grant  you  that 
this  is  what  must  ultimately  be 
done  in  order  to  raise  enough 
money  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  running  the  city 
government.  The  equitable  way 
to  revise  our  taxing  system  is  to 
assess  all  property  at  its  actual 
value  and  then  reduce  the  rate 
of  taxation.  When  this  is  done 
we  will  have  abundance  of  rev- 
enue and  the  small  tax  payer, 
who  owns  nothing  but  his  little 
home,  will  not  pay  more  than  his 
proportion  of  the  taxes,  as  he 
does  now.  But  Mr.  Editor,  who 
is  going  to  bring  about  this  “re- 
vision” you  refer  to?” 

Even  that  method,  after  a just  and 
equitable  tax  system  has  been  written 
into  law,  might  not  furnish  all  the 
needed  equipment,  but  it  surely 
would  help  in  numerous  ways,  with 
schools  as  well  as  with  other  duties 
bounded  upon  the  state.  Effort  in 
the  direction  of  assessing  property 
at  its  value  and  lowering  the  rate 
has  been  made,  but  fighting  it,  with 
a terrible  lobby  of  men  and  paid 
lawyers,  the  holders  of  invisible 
wealth  compassed  its  defeat  but 
other  features  were  adopted  that 
smoked  out  some  of  the  wealth  that 
heretofore  was  not  visible  and  some 
of  it  purposely  concealed.  There  is 


no  reason  why  all  property  at  its 
real  true  market  value,  by  whom- 
soever owned,  should  not  be  on  the 
tax  books.  It  could  be  done. 


HELP  FROM  THE  UNKNOWN. 

The  beautiful  stone  chapel,  which 
our  boys  enjoy  twice  each  Sunday 
and  is  an  object  of  daily  joy,  is  a 
contribution  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters of  North  Carolina.  They  are 
yet  due  a balance  on  its  building.  At 
the  meeting  of  this  organization  at 
Durham,  N.  C.,  in  October  of  1916,  a 
general  call  was  made  for  contribu- 
tions in  addition  to  the  annual 
pledges  by  the  several  circles  in  the 
state.  Every  person  present  except 
one  made  a contribution.  The  sum 
of  $906.00  was  raised  by  this  free- 
will act. 

Now  here  comes  a letter  to  Su- 
perintendent Boger,  and  it  bears  no 
date  line  and  bears  no  real  signature. 
The  letter  is: 

“Mr.  Boger,  Superintendent: 

Enclosed  check  ($100.00)  is  a 
contribution  to  add  to  $906 
pledge  to  provide  more  room  for 
boys  who  need  a helping  hand. 

I do  not  wish  my  name  to  appear 
in  public  print.! 

Yours  truly 

A Friend  to  Bad  Boys.” 
Most  men  and  all  women  deny  hav- 
ing  any  curiosity.  An  honest  con- 
fession compels  us  to  say  that  we 
have  tried  to  ascertain  the  real  name 
of  this  generous  friend  to  our  cause. 
We  have  simply  learned  that  the  good 
friend  is  a lady,  and  that  she  pulled 
off  this  agreeable  act  from  Charlotte. 
Right  here  all  trace  ends. 


The  executive  governing  board  of 
England  has  recently  changed;  the 
cabinet  of  France  has  resigned;  the 
Czar  of  Russia  has  abdicated;  the 
Turks  are  losing  in  a formerly  holy 
country;  poor  Italy  is  full  of  trouble; 
and  it  is  said  that  a revolution  in 
Germany  is  brewing  because  of  a 
bread  shortage  and  the  starving  < f 
the  babies;  and  old  Mexico  is  still 
walking  about  on  volcanoes.  A 
map  shows  that  three-fourths  of  the 
globe  is  involved  in  war-and  all  this 
nearly  two  thousand  years  since  the 
Savior  came  and  preached  the  gospel 
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of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
among  men. 

The  Jackson  Tiaining  School  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  health  among  its  pupils. 
Our  doctor  bill  is  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year.  We  had  a 
surprise,  however,  during  this 
month.  Measles  broke  out.  We  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  just  how  the 
unwelcome  visitor  reached  us.  The 
first  case  was  with  a matron,  who 
had  not  been  off  the  campus  for 
seven  months.  We  had,  in  all,  sev- 
en cases.  It  is  gratifying  that  all 
are  well  and  no  evil  effects  seem  to 
have  followed. 


They  had  a big  time  in  inaugurat- 
ing a North  Carolinian  president 
of  Coker  College,  Darlington  county 
S.  C.,  on  the  23rd  of  this  month.  The 
character  and  popularity  of  the  gen- 
tleman are  such  that  they  brought 
the  presence  of  two  governors,  and 
a number  of  state  legislators.  When- 
ever Dr.  E.  W.  Sykes,  the  newly 
inauguarted  president  of  the  college 
in  question,  gets  home-sick,  the  way 
is  clear  and  North  Carolina  holds  in 
store  for  him  a hearty  welcome  back 
home. 


One  of  the  attractive  books  likely 
to  be  on  sale  about  next  Christmas 
times  will  be  a compilation  of  Col. 
Fairbrother’s  “The  Boy  Stood  on 
the  Burning  Deck.”  The  boy,  with 
all  his  positions  of  hazardness,  bold- 
ness and  hair-breadth  escapes,  finely 
illustrated  in  colors,  will  be  in  his 
glory.  Col.  Fairbrother  may  be 
delayed,  but  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  was  unable  to  persuade 
the  Boy  to  come  off  the  burning 
deck  long  enough  to  have  his  picture 
taken. 

President  Wilson  has  called  into 
extra  session  the  Congress  of  the 
Unite  d State  to  meet  on  April  2nd 
instead  of  April  16th,  the  date  form- 
erly ramed.  In  the  meantime  Wall 
Stree  and  muniton  makers  are  pray- 
ing fc : active  war,  while  the  average 
man,  who  makes  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  has  daily  burdens 


to  carry  and  will  suffer  longest  from 
the  evils  of  war,  is  praying  that  real 
war  may  be  averted. 


The  gentleman  that  practiced  a 
daily  morning  swim  in  the  Hudson 
River  some  years  ago,  is  not  exactly 
dead.  The  ugly  manners  he  dis- 
played in  his  telegram  to  Bryan 
pained  all  people  who  have  some  re- 
gard for  decency.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
made  his  mistakes;  he  is  not  perfect; 
but  Bryan  in  character,  clean  habits 
and  towering  ability  is  as  far  ahead 
of  Parker  as  the  North  pole  is  from 
the  South  pole. 

The  cost  of  the  future  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Adamson  act,  already 
declared  constitutional  by  the  high- 
est court  in  the  land,  will  be  paid  by 
the  consumer.  In  one  period  a strug- 
gle is  made  for  the  reduction  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates — the  next 
period  witnesses  the  doing  of  that 
which,  unless  rates  are  increased,  will 
ciipple  the  roads.  Come  what  will, 
the  people  pay  the  price. 


Let  us  hope  that  something  will 
yet  happen  to  avert  actual  war. 
Those  who  have  clamored  the  loudest 
for  it  will  never  smell  the  smoke  of 
battle,  or  sacrifice  their  comfort  or 
risk  their  safety.  The  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  being  expended 
for  preparedness,  with  other  millions 
to  follow,  with  the  lives  of  the 
flower  of  this  country  sacrificed, 
seem  a terrible  price  to  pay 


The  expression,  “week-end  visi- 
tor”, is  beginning  to  taste  of  the  can. 
In  addition  it  shows  too  many  people 
slipping  away  from  their  own  Sunday 
schools  and  their  own  churches. 
What  has  become  of  the  old  time 
Sunday  observance? 


We  had  a very  pleasant  visit  re- 
cently from  Juge  Wooten,  of  Lenoir 
county.  He,  like  all  visitors  to  the 
institution,  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted with  the  school  and  its  plant 
and  what  it  was  accomplishing. 


The  Uplift  contemplates  the  addi- 
tion at  an  early  date  of  a number 


of  new  features,  which  we  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  subscribers 
generally  and  to  those  locally  in  par- 
ticular. 


Does  the  Adamson  Eight  Hour  law 
apply  to  other  national  affairs?  To 
post  office  clerks,  office  officials,  se- 
cret service  men  and  clerks  in  Nat- 
ional Banks? 


What’s  the  use  of  moving  up  the 
clock  one  hour,  when  it  is  easy  to 
get  in  eight  hours  any  old  time? 

Don’t  fail  to  read  the  biographical 
story  of  one  of  Iredell’s  noblemen-- 
Prof.  Hill — in  this  issue. 


Two  of  our  former  pupils  are  now 
clerks  in  important  North  Carolina 
hotels. 


Only  the  Best. 

The  farmer  boy  was  cutting  up 
potatoes  for  planting.  They  were 
big,  perfect  tubers  that  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  visiting  city 
cousin  who  watched  the  operation. 
“It  seems  a pity  to  cut  up  such 
splendid  potatoes  just  to  plant,”  the 
city  boy  commented.  “Just  think 
how  many  good  meals  they  would 
make. 

Wouldn’t  the  little  potatoes  do 
for  planting.”  The  farmer  boy 
shook  his  head  as  he  carved  another 
carefully  into  a half  dozen  pieces,  an 
“eye’’  in  each  piece. 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  greenhorn’’  he 
laughed.  “If  you  want  a good  crop 
you  must  plant  good  seed.  If  we 
plant  little  ones  for  two  or  three 
years,  we’d  have  little  ones  after 
awhile,”  he  said. 

The  rule  applies  to  all  crops.  Only 
the  best  will  produce  the  best,  Seeds- 
men make  great  efforts  to  select  the 
best  of  each  year’s  crop  for  seed  for 
the  next  season’s  planting.  Only  the 
best  is  good  enough  to  bear  their 
trade  mark  and  uphold  their  reputa- 
tion. 

In  living,  as  in  planting,  one  must 
deal  only  in  the  best  things  if  he 
would  make  of  life  a thing  worth 
while. -Onward. 


The  Parson— “Well,  my  boy,  you 
seem  in  a great  hurry  to  get  to  your 
school  ti-day.”  Boy— “Yes,  sir.  Bill 
Joues  is  going  to  get  a licking  this 
morning  for  playing  truant,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  miss  it.” 
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A Cluster  of  “Healthgrams.” 

The  following  “healthgrams,”  given  in  the  extension  service  literature 
of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  are  certainly  worth  passing  along: 
“1,  In  the  United  States  an  average  of  685  babies  die  every  day,  or  250,000  a 
year.  The  coffins  for  babies  who  die  annually  in  this  country,  if  placed 
side  by  side,  would  make  a solid  row  ninety-five  miles  long.  2,  In  the 
United  State  there  are  630,000  preventable  deaths  a year,  or  1,726  every 
twenty-four  hours— twelve  Lusitanias  a week;  3,  There  are  2,900,000 
persons  constantly  sick  in  this  country.  This  is  a loss  annually  to  the  nation 

of  over  $3,000,000,000 enough  to  build  seven  Panama  Canals  a year; 

4,  Tuberculosis  alone  costs  more  than  the  expense  of  the  entire  Federal 
Government.  At  the  present  rate  at  least  5,000,000  of  the  people  n^w 
living  in  the  United  States  will  die  of  tuberculosis;  5,  Typhoid  fever 
costs  the  nation  $350,000,000  annually;  6,  There  are  3,000,000  cases  of 
sickness  from  malaria  every  year  in  the  United  States,  causing  a loss  of 
$160,000,000;  7,  There  are  over  275,000  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons  in 

the  United  States.  The  children  of  healthy  parents  are  rarely  ever 
feeble-minded.  If  one  parent  is  diseased  or  feeble-minded,  the  children  may 
be  feeble-minded;  if  both  parents  are  feeble-minded,  the  children  always 
enter  the  world  dead  or  feeble-minded.” 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

It  is  no  small  task  to  pay  a worth- 
tribute  to  the  most  illustrious  char- 
acter in  our  history.  It  can  hardy, 
be  said  he  was  of  humble  originl 
neither  can  he  be  classed  with  the 
aristocrats  who  inherited  landed  es- 
tates in  Virginia  during  the  eigh; 
teenth  centure,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  keep  up  with  the  English 
style  of  living  common  among  the 
wealthy  gentlemen  at  that  time. 

Yet  biographers  of  George  Wash- 
ington trace  the  family  tree  back  to 
knights  and  squires  holding  manors 
by  grant  of  kings  and  nobles  of  Eng- 
land, centuries  ago. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  John  and  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington, two  brothers,  of  a younger 
branch  of  the  family,  both  Cavaliers 
who  had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  I,  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and 
purchased  large  estates  in  Westmor- 
land County,  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  Rappahannock  river.  It  was 
the  grandson  of  one  of  those  broth- 
ers who  was  the  father  of  our  hero. 

He  owned  a moderate  plantation 
on  Bridges  Creek,  where  George  was 
born  February  22,  1732.  Soon  after 
this,  his  father  moved  to  an  estate 
in  Stafford  County,  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg. Here  the  early  boy- 
hood days  were  spent,  in  the  customs 
usually  followed  by  the  sons  of  plant- 
ers. The  education  of  Washington 
was  very  limited,  it  consisted  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  He 
was  far  behind  the  sons  of  wealthy 
farmers  in  New  England,  in  his  gen- 


eral knowledge  of  things.  He  could 
write  a legible  hand  and  keep  ac- 
counts accurately. 

Lawrence,  his  half-brother,  mar- 
ried a relative  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
who  had  settled  in  Virginia  on  the 
restoration  of  Charlies  II.  Lawrence 
was  wealthy.  He  owned  the  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Patomac, 
and  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  This 
furnished  George  an  opportunity  to 
become  intimate  with  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  Virginia.  These  good  as- 
sociation were  a valuable  asset  to  an 
aspiring  young  man.  He  was  tall 
and  dignified,  easy  in  his  manners, 
of  a splendid  countenance,  perfect 
healhty,  tempt  rate  habit,  irreproach- 
able in  morals,  and  lofty  in  senti- 
ments. He  was  an  athlete,  strong, 
and  enjoyed  manly  sports.  He  had 
a quick  temper  but  early  in  life  he 
learned  to  control  it.  Free  from  the 
voices  common  among  the  sons  of 
p'anters,  his  character  shone  with 
those  qualities  that  made  him  a fa- 
vorite in  society. 

He  was  not  a brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, but  his  truthful,  practical 
and  conscientious  manner,  his  insight 
into  things  of  worth,  made  him  a 
power  in  inspiring  confidence  in  oth- 
ers. 

When  the  cultivation  oftobacco  be- 
came less  lusrative  then  it  had  been, 
the  sons  of  many  of  the  planters 
entered  the  professions,  or  became 
business  men.  Washington  now 
prepared  him  self  for  surveying. 

In  1748,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had 
come  to  admire  Washington,  sent 


him  out  at  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
survey  large  estates  in  the  unexplor- 
ed lands  near  the  base  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains.  The  work  was  so 
well  done,  that  he  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  men  of  rank,  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  friend  Lord  Fair- 
fax, he  was  appointed  a public  sur- 
veyor, at  which  he  worked  for  three 
years. 

In  1751  he  made  a voyage  t° 
Barbadoes,  and  in  1752  his  brother’s 
death  left  him  the  added  duty  of 
the  estates  and  the  care  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  had  also  been  appointed 
major  and  adjutant  general  of  a 
military  district  in  Virginia,  but  the 
depredations  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians on  the  border  become  so  dan- 
gerous that  in  1753  he  was  sent  as 
commissioner  to  the  French  head- 
quarters in  Ohio,  to  remonstrate. 
This  trip  led  to  his  Virginia  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant  colonel  ot  the  Vir- 
ginia regiment  of  six  companies  sent 
to  the  Ohio  frontier:  in  this  Washing- 
ton surprise  and  defeated  the 
French.  His  great  success  in  Indian 
warfare  designated  him  as  an  aid  to 
the  Britsh  General  Braddoek,  who, 
in  1755,  arrived  with  two  regiments 
of  Englishmen  to  go  against  the 
French  and  Indians. 

Washington  is  now  twenty-three 
brave  and  prudent.  He  was  almost 
the  only  one  who  escaped  injury  in 
the  campaign.  The  British  general 
lost  the  campaign  through  stubborn- 
ess  and  conceit.  He  would  not  be  ad- 
vised by  persons  accustomed  to  In- 
dian warfare.  He  would  fight  men 
behind  trees  as  if  in  the  open.  After 
the  English  general’s  defeat  and 
death,  Washington  was  commander 
of  the  Virginia  forces  for  two  years, 
until  it  became  necessary  for  physi- 
cal reasons,  to  withdraw  for  a few 
months  from  active  service. 

When  the  seven  year’s  war  was 
over  Washington  was  returned  to 
private  life  as  the  most  efficient  com- 
mander in  the  conflict. 

The  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a member,  gave 
him  such  a royal  welcome  upon  enter- 
ing that  body  to  take  his  place  that 
he  could  not  speak,  but  stood  silent 
and  abashed  until  the  speaker  of  the 
House  said,  “Sit  down  Mr.  Wash- 
ington; your  modesty  equals  your 
valor,  and  that  the  power  of  any 
language  I possess.” 

The  death  of  Lawrence’s  daughter 
made  him  one  of  the  richest  planters 
in  Virginia.  Mount  Vernon,  extend- 
ing ten  miles  along  the  Potomac 
River,  now  became  his  property. 
He  became  wealthiest  still,  when  in 
1759  he  married  the  werlthier  women 
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in  that  region,  Matha  Curtis,  the 
widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Curtis. 

Their  home  was  filled  with  the 
most  aristocratic  people  as  guests  for 
twenty  years.  They  lived  in  luxury, 
being  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth 
and  good  taste  could  desire.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  I 
have  ever  seen.  '1  hings  are  very 
much  the  same  as  when  the  Washing- 
tons lived.  I can  scarcely  think  of 
any  one  thing  that  would  have  con- 
tributed in  making  the  place  more 
ideal. 

He  was  a consistent  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  a large  slavehol- 
der, a strict  but  considerate  master, 
and  a widely  trusted  man  of  affairs. 

In  1774  his  national  career  began 
when  the  Virginian  Convention  ap- 
pointed seven  of  its  member  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
being  one  of  them.  His  associates  in 
Congress  recognized  his  military  abil- 
ity, and  preparations  for  war  were 
by  common  consent  left  to  him,  and 
in  case  of  war,  Virginia  would  expect 
him  to  be  commander-in-chief. 

After  the  Lexington  and  Concord 
fight,  Congress  on  motion  of  John 
Adams  made  Washington  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  Colonies.  He  accepted 
the  position,  refusing  to  receive  any 
salary  and  was  commissioned  June 
19,  1775,  and  reached  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  July  2.  The  story  of  the 
war  is  too  long  to  repeat  here.  Oct. 
17,  1781,  he  brought  hostilities  to  a 
close.  On  November  25,  1783,  the 
British  evacuated  New  York.  On 
Dec.  4,  Washington  delivered  his 
farewell  address  to  the  army,  but  he 
retained  his  commission  until  Dec. 
28,  1783,  when  he  returned  it  to  Con- 
gress and  retired  to  private  life  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Virginia. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787,  to  frame 
the  present  Constitution,  he  was  un- 
willingly present  as  a nelegate  from 
Virginia  and  was  unanimously  chos- 
en chairman.  When  the  time  came 
for  the  election  of  a Presdient,  no  one 
though  of  any  one  else  but  Washing- 
ton, and  by  a unaimous  vote  of  the 
electors  he  was  chosen  first  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  also  by 
a unanimons  vote  that  he  was  re- 
elected the  second  time,  and  when  he 
had  refused  to  serve  the  third  term, 
two  of  the  electors  voted  for  him  in 
1796-97. 

On  Sept.  15,  1796,  he  published  his 
farwell  address  to  the  country. 

Retiring  from  the  Presidency  in 
1797,  he  took  up  plantation  life  which 
he  so  much  enjoyed.  In  1798,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
provisional  army  raised  in  expecta- 
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tion  of  war  with  France.  During  his 
military  preparations  he  was  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  died  after  one  day’s 
illness,  at  Mount  Vernon  December 
14, 1799. 

His  body  lies  in  the  tomb  along- 
side that  of  Mrs,  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon,  where  thousands  Of 
people  visit  and  reflect  upon  the  life 
and  the  achievements  of  him  who 
was  “First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country 
men.” 

“Give  Me  a Job.” 

“I  want  a job!” 

The  head  of  the  electric  lighting 
concern  looked  up  from  his  desk  and 
saw  a gangling  boy  of  seventeen 
facing  him  with  a look  of  quite,  re- 
spectful determination  that  carried 
conviction. 

“But  I haven’t  any  position  that 
you  could  possibly  fill,  and  right  now 
I’m  so  driven  that — ” 

“I  want  a job,”  interrupted  the 
boy  with  an  odd  smile  that  didn’t 
detract  from  the  serious  determina- 
tion of  his  genial  expression.  And 
I’m  willing  to  work  for  six  months 
Yviihout  a cent  of  pay. 

“Well  that’s  rather  a new  one,” 
exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  lighting 
plant.  “But — ” 

The  boy  was  looking  for  that“But” 
and  caught  it  on  the  fly. 

“You  see  it’s  this  way,  sir,”  he 
interrupted,  I’ve  just  finished  at  the 
manual  training  school,  and  I’ve 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  electric 
lighting’s  the  thing  for  me  and  that 
I’am  going  to  be  started  in  it.  It  has 
a great  future,  and  I want  to  under- 
stand it  an  make  it  my  line.” 

His  eye  was  kindling  with  en- 
thusiasm when  the  man  at  the  desk 
opened  with  another,  “But — ” 

He  didn’t  get  an  inch  beyond  the 
depressing  qualification,  for  the  boy 
shot  into  the  sentence  with: 

“I’ll  work  for  nothing  and  keep 
just  as  careful  hours  as  your  fore- 
man or  anybody  else  on  the  payroll. 
You’ve  a good  plant,  sir,  and  I can 
see  that  it, s bound  to  grow  a lot  in 
the  next  three  years.  Electric  light- 
ing has  just  started.  It’s  the  best 
business  to  get  into  in  the  world  and 
I’m  going  to  learn  it  from  the  groud 
up.  I want  a job  with  you.  No  pay 
for  six  months.” 

“But  I don’t  see  how  I can  possi- 
bly use  you,”  responded  the  man  of 
the  plant.  Although  I’m  bound  to 
say  that  I like  your  grit,  and  I think 
you  are  on  the  right  track — and! 

“Just  give  me  the  job,”  cut  in 
the  boy,  “and  I’ll  find  something  to 
do  that  will  help  you.  There’s  al- 
ways work  around  a plant  like  yours 
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that  a boy  who’s  had  a little  technical 
training  can  find  to  do— work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Here  are  some 
references  from  my  instructor  and 
two  or  three  business  men  who  know 
me — ” 

“Look  here,”  suddenly  interrupted 
the  man  at  the  desk,  “you  certainly 
do  want  a job  And  you’re  going  to 
get  it.  I can  see  that  right  now.  When 
you  first  spoke,  I knew  you  reminded 
me  of  somebody,  but  I couldn’t  think 
who.  Now  1 know.  W’hen  I was 
a boy  we  had  a dog  that  used  to  go 
out  into  the  woods  and  hunt  coons 
all  day  by  himself.  If  he  treed  his 
coon  he’d  start  to  gnaw  the  tree  down 
and  keep  at  it  till  somebody  hunted 
him  up  and  chopped  the  tree  down. 
You’ve  got  a sort  of  family  resemb- 
lance to  the  dog.  I’ll  give  you  a 
letter  to  the  superintendent  .” 

When  a fortnight  later,  he  called 
at  this  plant  the  foreman  remarked: 

“Say,  that  boy  you  sent  up  here’s 
the  oddest  duck  you  ever  saw.  He 
takes  his  job  just  a hard  as  if  he 
were  drawing  profits  or  my  salary  in- 
stead of  working  for  nothing  a week 
and  pays  his  own  car  fare. 

“Why,  his  aunt  died  the  other 
day  and  he  didn’t  come  for  two  days; 
but  he  sent  a substisute  and  paid 
him  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He’s  the 
first  man  on  the  job  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  to  leave  at  night.  From 
the  minute  he  gets  here  till  he  leaves 
he’s  as  busy  as  a boy  at  a circus.  That 
boy  is  certainly  fond  of  his  job.” 

A few  weeks  later  the  boy  spoke 
to  the  man  who  had  given  him  a job. 

“A  little  testing  department  would 
save  you  money,”  said  the  boy,  “and 
it  would  not  cost  much,  either.  You 
buy  a lot  of  material,  first  aud  last, 
and  I’ve  found  out  that  some  of  it 
isn’t  up  to  the  standard.  They’re 
working  considerable  off  on  yon. 

“How  ranch  would  it  cost?”  asked 
the  owner  of  the  plant. 

Instantly  the  boy  drew  from  his 
pocket  a list  of  every  item  needed  in 
the  equipment  of  the  testing  labora- 
tory. He  had  it  all  ready,  for  the 
question. 

“Get  it  and  go  ahead,”  said  the 
man  after  he  had  glanced  over  the 
list. 

The  laboratory  was  installed  and 
saved  the  business  a neat  sum  of 
money. 

The  day  the  boy’s  gratuitous 
service  was  up  he  appeared  again  at 
the  proprietor’s  desk  and  said,  “My 
time  is  up,  sir.” 

“But  you  stay,’’  was  the  quick 
answer,  “and  the  salary  you  get  is 
going  to  cover  the  unpaid  time  in 
which  you’ve  been  serving  me.” 

And  it  did.  That  wasn’t  so  very 
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long  ago.  The  electric  lighting  plant 
grew  until  it  was  big  enough  to  be 
“absorbed.”  It  has  been  absorbed 
several  times  since  but  the  boy  who 
struck  for  a job  stuck  through  every 
change.  Each  set  of  absorbing  capi- 
talists saw  that  he  was  the  one  man 
who  couldn’t  be  spared.  They  saw 
that  he  knew  his  old  shoes.  They 
played  him  for  a favorite,  and  to-day 
he  could  buy  out  the  man  who  gave 
him  his  first  job — buy  him  out  sev- 
eral times  over!  He  is  the  head  of 
a big  electric  lighting  corporation 
and  gets  a salary  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a year,  besides  profit 
in  half  a dozen  thriving  interests, 

And  the  boy  who  has  the  stuff  in 
him  to  play  the  game  to-day  as  that 
boy  played  it  will  win  out.  You 
couldn’t  keep  him  down  if  you  buried 
him  under  the  dead  weight  of  a sky- 
scraper. There  are  plenty  of  boys 
who  are  waiting  to  accept  a position- 
and  always  will  be!  But  when  it 
comes  to  boys  who  go  out  and  beat 
the  bushes  for  a job- just  a plain  job, 
in  which  they  have  a chance  to  make 
good  without  regard  to  pay— they’re 
so  scarce  that  they’re  in  danger  of 
being  captured  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses in  museums. 

Nothing  can  stand  against  a boy 
of  this  kind.  Thh  give-me-a-job  boy 
is  sure  to  be  distributing  jobs  sooner 
or  later  and  generally  it’s  sooner. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Self  Discipline. 

It  is  a bitter  medicine,  but  the 
one  thing  most  needed  in  the  human 
soul  is  discipline. 

It  is  well  to  have  force,  genius, 
vigor,  enthusiasm,  power;  but  you 
may  have  them  and  be  a criminal, 
a maniac,  or  a cad;  you  become 
great  only  when  you  add  self-control. 

You  may  attain  to  the  true  aris- 
tocracy of  the  world.  These  are 
overcomers.  These  are  they  who 
have  passed  through  the  cleansing 
fire.  These  are  they  that  rule  their 
own  stormy  passions,  their  own 
mighty  ambitous  and  boundless  long- 
ing with  a will  of  tempered  steel 

And  these  are  the  beloved.  You 
know  them  in  every  walk  of  life; 
you  have  met  them — soldiers  of 
light,  the  old  guard  of  the  best  things 
of  humanity. 

How  then  can  I learn  the  art  of 
self-mastery  you  ask?  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions: 

First,  it  comes  only  by  practice. 
You  must  learn  it  as  you  would  learn 
to  play  a violin.  It  is  matter  of 
patience  and  persistence.  And  surely 
if  you  are  willing  to  exercise  your 
muscles,  you  ought  to  be  willing 


to  exercise  to  develope  your  char- 
acter, your  power  to  enjoy  your-self 
and  your  abili  ty  to  be  a source  of 
happiness  to  others.  Don’t  make  a 
resolution.  Just  begin  doing  it. 
Whenever  you  have  a conviction, 
v henever  your  reason  points  a cer- 
tain thing  to  do,  do  it  at  once. 

Then,  when  you  see  what  you 
ought  to  do,  do  it  cheerfully.  Don’t 
pity  yourself.  Don’t  advertise  your 
virtue. 

Don’t  wrestle,  fight  or  pray.  The 
essential  element  of  a strong  per- 
sonality is  quiet  power.  Those  who 
fight  are  weak.  Do  what  you  have 
to  do,  dismiss  the  matter  and  go 
ahead. 

The  first  of  all  insurance  policies,  to 
insure  oneself  the  maximun  of  hap- 
piness and  efficiency  is  to  learn  to 
make  oneself  do  what  he  knows  he 
ought  to  do,  yet  what  he  hates  to 
do,  and  to  learn  this  smoothly,  with- 
out a struggle  of  torture.  Without 
that  life  is  sure  to  turn  bitter. 

The  contented  people  are  those 
who  have  themselves  in  hand.  The 
gratification  of  desire  is  and  endless 
task.  It  is  like  attempting  to  fill 
the  bottomless  pit  with  water  from 
a tin  cup. 

But  the  control  of  desire  is  a sure 
road  to  a full  and  joyous  life.  The 
man  who  has  disciplined  himself  can 
be  happy  whether  rich  or  poor.  He  is 
the  master  of  the  world  not  a slave. 

Your  vision  must  be  clear.  You 
must  see  plainly  that  to  let  your 
desires  master  you,  means  self-com- 
tempt  and  degradation.  And  you 
must  learn  whenever  you  have  com- 
manded the  fierce  waves  of  passion 
to  be  still,  when  you  have  resisted 
the  storm  of  fierce  and  evil  longing, 
and  the  waves  and  winds  have  sub- 
sided, baffled  by  your  strength,  you 
must  learn  then  to  laugh  in  pride, 
to  realize  how  good  it  is  to  be  a man. 

You  know  them  the  real  men  of 
the  world  a real  gentleman  not  by 
heredity  or  endowment,  not  by  dis- 
play or  cheap  vanity,  but  by  the 
open,  free,  happy,  strong  life  that 
comes  from  selfdiscipline  constantly 
exerted. — Frank  Crane. 


Labor  and  the  Stop  Watch. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  “stop-watch  sys- 
tems” or  scientific  management  in 
governmet  factories  and  supply  de- 
pots is  a sign  of  the  times  that  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. 

The  purpose  of  the  various  ef- 
ficiency methods  generally  referred 
to  by  the  term  “scientific  manage- 
ment” is  to  increase  the  production 


of  an  industrial  establishment  by 
eliminating  all  causes  of  delay,  so 
that  each  operative  may  work  con- 
tinuously at  his  especial  task  and 
with  the  least  possible  friction.  There 
is  no  restriction  upon  his  output, 
and  for  the  increased  production 
he  receives  additional  pay  in  the 
form  of  a premium  or  bonus.  The 
results  obtained  by  applying  superior 
intelligence  in  planning  the  work- 
man’s task  have  been  astonishing. 

The  objection  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  the  system  responsible  for  such 
results  has  been  slow-gaining 
strength;  it  is  now  clearly  formulat- 
ed and,  as  this  legislation  shows,  can 
make  itself  felt.  It  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  scientific  management  is 
only  another  device  employed  by 
capital  to  exploit  labor. 

One  form  that  this  exploitation 
takes,  the  opponents  of  it  say,  is  in 
neglecting  the  element  of  fatigue. 
Anyone  can  speed  up  his  work 
under  pressure  of  emergency,  but 
a man  cannot  maintain  that  pace 
week  in  and  week  out;  and  when  the 
work  is  monotonous,  — repeating 
thousands  of  times  a cycle  of  uninter- 
esting motions, — careful  provision 
must  be  made  for  easing,  wherever 
possible,  the  nervous  strain  that  it 
puts  on  the  worker.  The  objection 
has  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  it 
springs  not  from  the  system  itself, 
but  from  the  abuse  of  it.  True 
efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  worker’s  well-being. 

Another  way  in  which  scientific 
management  weakens  the  control 
the  labor  desires  through  organiza- 
tion is  that  the  premium  paid  to  the 
skilled  worker  is  fixed,  not  by  the 
appoved  method  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, but  by  the  free  decision 
of  the  employer.  Through  such 
breaches  in  the  defenses  built  up  by 
organized  labor  they  fear  that  they 
may  lose  all  that  they  have  won  and 
held. 

Rightly  understand  and  rightly  ap- 
plied, the  methods  of  scientific 
management  snould  benefit  not  one 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  others 
but  the  industry  as  a whole.  In  the 
end  it  will  be  found  that  both  the 
side  that  misapplies  those  methods 
and  the  sipe  that  opposes  them  will 
suffer,  for  through  its  shortsighted- 
ness it  will  have  sacrificed  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  whole  for  the 
temporary  welfare  of  a part. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

Many  people  take  no  care  of  their 
money  till  they  have  come  nearly  to 
the  end  of  it,  and  others  do  the 
same  with  their  time.— Goethe. 
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Did  You  Eat  Four  Bushels  of  Potatoes? 

The  instinctive  prejudice  against 
new  food  plants,  writes  0.  F.  Cook 
in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, prevented  any  general  utiliza- 
tion of  the  potato  in  Europe  after  it 
was  brought  from  Peru  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  it  did  not  begin  to  be 
grown  as  a crop  until  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Even  then 
it  had  to  be  forced  on  the  public  by 
the  persistent  offcrt  of  the  French 
philanthropist,  Parmentier,  who 
demonstrated  its  food  possibilities  by 
establishing  a large  number  of  soup 
kitchens  for  the  poor  of  Paris.  Po- 
tato soup  still  bears  the  name  of 
Parmentier— a homely  memorial, 
but  one.  that  might  not  be  ungrate- 
ful to  a philanthropist. 

Historically  speaking,  the  general 
utilization  of  the  potato  is  still  rela- 
tively recent.  Less  than  a century 
ago  it  was  still  considered  as  some- 
thing of  a novelty  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  Contrast 
with  this  the  fact  that  about  400,000 
000  bushels  are  now  produced  annu- 
ally in  this  country,  and  the  world’s 
crop  must  be  more  than  6,000,000 
000  bushels. 

The  world  total  of  six  billion  bush- 
els means  that  if  the  potato  crop  of 
the  world  were  divided  equally, 
there  would  be  enough  to  give  each 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  about  four 
bushels  of  potatoes.  The  value  of  a 
single  potato  crop  probably  much 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  gold  that  the 
Spanish  conquerors  took  from  the 
Incas. 

The  gold  of  the  Indies  was  the  at- 
traction that  led  Columbus  to  sail 
westward,  that  carried  Cortez  to 
Mexico  and  Pizarro  to  Peru.  'I  he 
Incas  had  large  stores  of  precious 
metal,  representing,  no  doubt,  the 
accumulation  of  many  centuries.  The 
capture  of  such  a booty  resounded 
through  Europe.  Spain  became  for 
a time  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  Europe,  and 
this  was  ascribed  to  the  gold  of 
Peru. 

But  Peru  has  another  treasure 
much  more  valuable  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  than  the  golden  booty  of 
Pizarro.  Carrying  the  potato  to  Eu- 
rope was  an  event  of  much  more 
profound  significance  in  relation  to 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  world 
than  sending  the  Inca  gold  to  the 
coffers  of  Spain.  But  nobody  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  potato,  and 
its  Peruvian  origin  was  generally 
forgotten  before  the  plant  became 
well  known.  Instead  of  Peruvian 
potatoes  we  call  them  Irish  potatoes. 

The  potato  was  the  basis  of  the 
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ancient  Peruvian  Nation  and  has  at- 
tained almost  the  same  importance 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  within 
the  last  hundred  years — Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 

Happiness  and  Its  Shadows. 

The  great  purpose  of  life  is  hap- 
piness—at  least  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  that  is  possible.  It  is  for  hap- 
piness that  we  toil,  aspire,  cultivate 
ourselves,  love,  marry,  accumulate 
property  and  perform  all  the  whole- 
some duties  of  life. 

Yes,  too,  it  is  for  happiness  that 
some  loaf,  cheat, lie, steal  and  committ 
sins  and  crimes.  There  is  no  other 
ultimate  aim  known  to  the  human 
mind  than  happiness.  Our  concep- 
tion of  happiness  determines  our 
lives.  There  is  the  true  happiness, 
the  substance,  and  the  false  happi- 
ness, its  shadow.  The  one  lures  us 
upward,  through  noble  endeavor0. 
The  other  is  a mocking  will  o’  the 
wisp  that  leads  us  into  morasses  of 
disappointment. 

Are  you  getting  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle, or  a spurious  imitation?  There 
is  this  to  be  remembered:  Genuine 
happiness  does  not  cost  anywhere  as 
much  as  the  false  variety.  Perhaps 
the  only  one  really  to  be  envied,  and 
yet  the  least  one  envied,  is  the  one 
whose  ideals  are  humblest  and  best 
fit  into  the  heart.  For  true  happi- 
ness consists  not  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  material  wants,  but  in  the 
simplification  of  them.  True  happi- 
ness lies  not  in  what  the  eyes  may 
see,  the  ears  may  hear,  the  palate 
taste  and  the  hands  hold,  but  in  the 
soulfullness  that  senses  these  things. 
--- Wilmington  Dispatch. 

The  Only  Reigning  Queem 

TheQue^n  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Holland,  is 
commonly  called,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  women  in  the  world.  She 
is  also  the  only  woman  who  is  a 
reigning  sovereign,  and  has  been 
such  since  her  tenth  year,  in  1890, 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
former  king. 

She  was  the  only  child,  therefore 
her  education  had  to  be  particularly 
broad  and  comprehensive.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  was  naturally  a method- 
ical one  and  severe.  The  different 
professors  engaged  to  instruct  the 
little  Queen  on  special  subjects  were 
experts  in  their  chosen  fields,  and 
Wilhelmina  proved  to  be  not  a bril- 
liant student  at  all,  but  one  of  those 
steady  plodders  who  get  there  all 
over,  as  a small  boy  would  say.  The 
great  idea  in  systematizing  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Queen  was 
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that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
work  should  be  accomplished  within 
the  smallest  space  of  time. 

The  Queen’s  first  official  public 
appearance  was  at  Amsterdam,  when 
she  was  but  ten  years  old.  The 
country  round  was  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  great  preparation  were 
made  by  the  people  to  render  meek 
homage  to  their  Queen,  to  the  two 
queens,  in  fact,  for  Queen  Emma 
was  reigning  sovereign  during  the 
minority  of  little  Wilhelmina. — Lon- 
don Ideas. 


How  to  Be  Weather  Wise. 

If  you  want  fine  weather,  look  for 
fine  weather  signs.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  remarkable,  for  they  are 
based  upon  scientific  facts: 

When  the  sun  sets  in  a sea  of 
glory,  that  is,  when  the  sunset  sky  is 
red,  you  may  expect  clear  weather 
on  the  following  day. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  is  clear 
and  shows  clean  edges,  with  no  halo 
or  ring  of  mist  surrounding  it,  there 
is  little  danger  of  rain. 

When  the  wind  blows  steadily 
from  the  west,  the  weather  will  con- 
tinue fair;  it  very  rarely  rains  in  our 
eastern  States  with  the  wind  in  the 
west. 

Watch  the  smoke  from  a chimney 
or  from  your  campfire — it  is  a good 
barommeter.  If  the  smoke  rises  high, 
it  means  clear  weather.  The  smoke 
will  also  show  from  which  direction, 
the  wind  is  blowing;  so  will  a flag  on 
an  upright  flagstaff. 

A gray  early  morning,  not  a heavy, 
cloudy  one,  promises  a fair  day. 

A heavy  dew  at  night  is  seldom 
followed  by  rain  the  next  day.  Think 
of  it  this  way  and  you  will  remem- 
ber: wet  feet,  dry  head. 

Animals  are  said  often  to  show  by 
their  actions  what  the  weather  will 
be,  and  there  is  reason  for  this. 
Some  of  them  certainly  have  a 
knowledge  of  coming  storms.  We  are 
told  that  spiders  are  espicially  sen- 
sitive to  weather  changes,  and  when 
they  make  new  webs  the  weather 
will  be  fair;  if  they  continue  spin- 
ning during  a shower,  it  will  soon 
clear  off.— Adelia  B.  Beard,  in  St. 
Nicholas. 


Sir  Phillip  Sydney  said.  “To  be 
ambitious  of  true  honor,  of  glory 
and  perfection  of  your  nature,  is  the 
very  principle  and  incentive  of  vir- 
tue.” 

Get  your  ambition  fired  up.  Make 
things  happen,  instead  of  waiting 
for  them  to  turn  up. 
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A Pointer. 


Order  and  cleanliness  preserve  a house  from  ruin  and  m 

p rejoice  the  stranger.  Unity  maintains  the  happiness  j 

U of  a family.  A Well  conducted  house  in  every  detail  ( 

= is  the  mark  °f  people  of  unspotted  name,  living  with  j 

|j  wise  liberality  and  happy  security.  In  such  a home  M 

| each  has  his  assigned  place,  his  allotted  duty  to  fulfill,  §f 

g his  fixed  rights  to  demand.  If  thou  be  of  this  creed  p 

p O Reader,  pray  that  heaven  send  thee  a wife  after  Jj 

B thine  own  heart.— George  Ebers.  p 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  permitted. 

It  has  finally  reached  the  stage  of 
Autocracy. 

It  must  make  glad  the  heart  of 
President  Wilson  to  see  how  his 
measures  and  suggestions  are  sus- 
tained by  Congress  regardless  of  par- 
ty.   

Mayor  Kirkpatrick  of  Charlotte 
has  enjoyed  his  service  boundlessly. 
His  operations,  telegrams,  suggest- 
ions, advocacies  and  speeches  have 
put  Charlotte  on  the  map  of  the 
world. 

One  of  Charlotte’s  brilliant  law- 
yers has  figured  out  that  the  unused 
spaces  within  the  corporate  bounds 
of  the  city  of  Charlotte,  scientfically 
handled,  could  be  made  to  support 
the  entire  population  and  pay  all  the 
city  taxes  in  addition. 

Congratulations  are  due  Charlotte. 
That  was  a big  step  towards  meet- 
ing her  responsibilities  when  she  vot- 
ed $250,000  towards  the  development 
of  her  school  facilities.  There  may 
be  and  are  better  schools  than  the 
public  schools;  but  that  system  of 
education  is  the  only  system  by 
which  the  masses  may  be  educated, 
and  it  is  well  to  strengthen  it  all  along 
the  line.  No  authority  anywhere  could 
have  accomplished  more  than  did 
the  authorities  of  Charlotte  on  her 
limited  and  inadequate  equipment. 
A brighter  day  is  ahead  of  the  fine 
city. 

THE  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  well  that  a move  is  on  to  stop 
rations  at  social  functions,  committee 
meetings  and  club  gatherings;  and  it 
seems  but  right  to  stop  gaudiness  at 
marriages  and  funerals.  Everybody 
should  practice  economy  and  saving 


care  and  the  husbanding  of  every 
resource. 

How  want  can  be  kept  from  the 
doors  of  our  own  people  should  be 
just  as  vital  as  to  see  that  foreigners 
do  not  have  empty  dinner  baskets. 
The  wage  earner  in  this  country  is  up 
against  it,  hard  and  terrible.  That 
great  class  of  laborers,  who  make 
the  wheels  turn,  the  teams  to  move, 
the  plow  to  till  the  soil,  find  itself 
drawing  practically  the  same  salaries 
as  for  years,  but  it  finds  when  it  goes 
into  the  market  to  secure  food  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  two  prices  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Flour  at  seven  dol- 


The love  of  a mother  is  never 
exhausted;  it  never  changes,  it 
never  tires.  A father  may  turn  his 
back  on  his  child,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters may  become  inveterate  ene- 
mies, husbands  may  desert  their 
wives,  wives  their  husbands.  But  a 
mother’s  love  endures  through  all; 
in  good  repute,  in  bad  repute,  in 
the  face  of  the  world’s  condemna- 
tion, a mother  still  loves  on,  and 
still  hopes  that  her  child  may 
turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  re- 
pent.—Washington  Irving. 


lars  per  hundred  when  formerly  sel- 
ling for  $2.25,  meal  at  sixty  cents  a 
peck  when  formerly  it  could  be  had 
for  twenty  cents,  and  fat-back  at 
twenty-five  cents  and  still  rising,  of- 
fers a serious  problem  for  the  man 
who  makes  $1.25  cents  per  day,  has 
to  pay  house  rent,  feed  and  cloth  a 
wife  and  children.  There  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  such  people 
in  North  Carolina.  Grave  times  are 
ahead  of  this  country,  and  there  is 
not  even  a shadow  of  a possibility  of 
war  on  this  soil. 


A MEETING. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  this  month 
there  were  held  important  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School,  at  the  institu- 
tion. In  attendance  were  Madames 
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M.  C.  D.  Burgwyn,  of  Raleigh,  I. 
W.  Faison,  of  Charlotte,  G.  P.  Erwin, 
of  Morganton,  and  Miss  Easdale 
Shaw,  of  Rockingham;  and  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Blair,  of  Wilmington,  R.  0.  Ever- 
ett, of  Durham,  and  D.  B.  Coltrane 
and  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Concord.  Supt. 
Boger  was  present  at  all  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  meeting  was  specially  called 
to  consider  urgent  matters  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Such 
pressing  demands  are  being  made 
upon  the  institution  to  enter  boys 
and  the  maintenance  fund  is  far  from 
adequate,  that  the  Board  was  called 
to  advise  the  active  officials.  There 
is  capacity  for  thirty  boys  more,  for 
which  there  is  not  a cent  in  sight  for 
support — in  fact,  to  maintain  the 
present  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
boys  without  a deficit  is  impossible 
without  donations  coming  from 
friends  and  generous  people. 

This  was  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted the  Board.  It  was  a source 
of  no  little  sorrow  and  very  perplex- 
ing that  the  maintenance  fund  was 
not  made  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  the  institution,  especially  at 
a time  when  everything  is  in  an  ab- 
normal condition.  To  furnish  food, 
clothing,  care  and  other  necessities 
for  100  boys,  without  a cent  coming 
from  them,  or  parents,  or  counties 
or  court,  is  a problem  in  these  days. 
The  officials,  by  honor  and  otherwise, 
have  stood  for  certain  deficiencies 
heretofore  and  yet  unprovided  for, 
and  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
increase  their  burden,  certainly  not 
to  take  in  thirty  more  boys  without 
resources  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Beard  decided  to  put  out  a 
Field  Agent,  whose  business  it  will 
be  to  interest  some  benevolent  people 
to  share  the  burdens  now  resting 
upon  the  Board,  and  provide  main- 
tenance for  the  additional  boys 
should  it  appear  hopeful  and  wise  to 
open  the  new  cottage.  That  Field 
Agent  has  not  yet  been  secured,  and 
the  matter  has  been  carried  no:  ur- 
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ther  and  will  not  be  until  said  agent 
is  secured. 

The  Board  found  the  grounds,  the 
buildings,  the  stock  and  all  affairs 
of  the  institution  under  the  wise 
care  of  Supt.  Boger  and  his  faithful 
assistants  in  splendid  order.  The 
boys  are  happy  and  succeeding  nicely. 

AT  WAR. 

The  catch-words,  “he  kept  us  out 
of  war,”  that  undoubtedly  re-elected 
President  Wilson  last  fall,  served  to 
no  advantage  as  time  proceeded  with 
all  its  developments  between  nations 
at  war.  President  Wilson  called  the 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session 
before  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mended a resolution  “declaring  a 
state  of  war”  with  Germany.  Some 
hard  things,  some  even  approximat- 
ing black-guarding  representatives 
heretofore  regarded  patriots,  were 
uttered  by  enthusiasts  for  war.  The 
clamor  for  entering  into  hostilities 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  irresis- 
tible, and  the  Congress  passed  the 
administration  resolution.  This  is 
conclusive. 

What  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  done  is  just  as  binding 
upon  all  the  people  at  large  as  if 
the  said  resolution  had  been  passed 
by  a large  majority  in  an  election  by 
the  people. 

Uncle  Sam  has  put  his  hands  to 
the  plow,  and  Uncle  Sam  knows  how 
to  do  big  things  in  a big  way.  He 
just  had  to  whip  England  twice  for 
her  arrogant  and  usurping  conduct, 
Spain  for  her  conduct  in  Cuba,  and 
Mexico  largely  on  general  necessity, 
and  Uncle  Sam  is  now  making  stren- 
uous, rapid  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  the  job  that  now  confronts 
him. 

The  Allies  seemingly  exhausted  are 
crying  out  for  money,  munitions  and 
men.  The  Congress  in  a very  short 
time  passed  the  administration’s 
measure  of  making  a loan  of  seven 
billions  ($7,000,000,000.00)  of  dollars 
to  the  Allies.  This  amount  is  stag- 
gering for  a starter  and  shows 
mighty  finance  and  a determined 
purpose.  No  one  can  approximate 
a general  idea  of  the  enormity  of 
seven  billions  of  dollars  except  by 


indirection,  by  illustration  or  by 
comparison. 

Seven  billions  of  dollars  would  pay 
for: 

Seven  millions  of  $1,000  school 
houses; 

Seven  hundred  thousand  $10,000 
churches; 

Seven  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
perfect,  modern  road  at  $10,000  a 
mile; 

All  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States; 

Divided  up,  it  would  mean  seventy 
dollars  for  every  man  and  woman 
and  baby,  of  every  color,  in  this 
country; 

In  one-dollar  bills  placed  end  to 
end  it  would  make  a band  long 
enough  to  reach  around  the  globe 
more  than  ten  times;  or  place  a bor- 
der around  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina of  one-dollar  bills  one  hundred 
and  seventy  bills  deep. 

The  munitions  are  going  and 


Great  men  are  they  who  see  that 
spiritual  force  is  stronger  than  ma- 
terial force;  that  thought  rules  the 
the  world.— Emerson. 


have  been  going  until  the  trade  in 
munitions  have  made  a few  people 
fabulously  rich.  Let  us  hope  the 
United  States  will  finally  find  if  un- 
necessary to  send  men  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  purpose.  It  is 
not  unpatriotic  to  pray  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  sac- 
rifice the  lives  of  the  flower  of  this 
land  in  the  most  awful  and  sinful 
butchery  of  all  centuries. 

But  should  it  be  necessary  for 
United  States  soldiers  to  personally 
figure  in  the  murderous  battles  of 
the  old  country,  let  us  all  pray  for 
them  heaven’s  blessings  and  protec- 
tion. 

Sage  Advice  for  Parents. 

Your  child  is  putty  in  your  hands. 
You  possess  the  skill  of  a sculptor  to 
make  him  what  you  will.  You  can 
mold  him  into  a statue  of  perfect 
manhood  or  you  can,  by  neglect,  let 
others  influence  mold  him  into  an  im- 
age of  delinquency. 

The  easiest  way  for  parents  is  not 


the  best  way  for  children.  Disobedi- 
ence is  the  direct  result  of  the  lack 
of  discipline  induced  the  spineless  at- 
titude of  parents. 

Jellyfish  methods  of  training  inevi- 
table will  produce  jellyfish  results. 
Whether  poor  training  or  want  of 
training  results  from  parental  indif- 
ference, ignorance  or  sentimental  af- 
fection which  rebels  at  stern  correct- 
ional measures,  the  affect  on  the 
child  is  always  the  same.  Greater 
rigidity  of  parental  backbone  will 
produce  greater  obedience  in  chil- 
dren which  is  the  basis  of  all  char- 
acter building.— Edwin  Puller,  in 
May  Mother’s  Magazine. 

The  Effect  of  Alcohol. 

A patient  was  arguing  with  a doc 
tor  on  the  necessity  for  his  taking  a 
stimulant  says  an  exchange.  He 
urged  that  he  was  weak  and  needed 
it.  “I  am  cold  and  it  warms  me,” 
he  declared. 

“Precisely,”  came  the  doctor’s 
crusty  answer. 

“See  here.  This  stick  is  cold,” 
taking  up  a stick  of  wood  from  the 
box  beside  the  hearth  and  tossing  it 
into  the  fire.  “Now  it  is  warm,  but 
is  the  stick  benefited?” 

The  sick  man  watched  the  wood 
first  send  out  little  puffs  of  smoke 
and  then  burst  into  a flame  and  re- 
plied: 

“Of  course  not.  It  is  burning  it- 
self.” 

“And  so  are  you  when  you  warm 
yourself  with  alcohol  you  are  literally 
burning  up  the  delicate  tissues  of 
your  stomach  and  brain.” 


Many  perplexities  beset  the  path- 
way of  the  child  of  God  on  every 
hand.  Sometimes  we  are  brought 
to  a stand-still  and  are  puzzled  to 
know  which  path  we  ought  to  take. 

Before  us  converge  several  pos- 
sible courses  of  action.  In  such  a 
situation  it  is  well  for  us  to  stand 
still  and  ask  God  to  speak  to  us 
through  our  own  judgment,  and  to 
close  pefore  us  every  path  but  the 
right.  When  we  have  done  this  and 
have  calmly  entered  on  the  path 
which  God  has  indicated  as  the  right 
way,  we  should  not  dishonor  God  by 
looking  back  and  fearing  that  God 
has  failed  us  and  has  permitted  us 
to  make  a mistake. 


“1  declare  it  is  hard,”  sulked  the 
dough.  “Here  I can’t  get  the  least 
bit  of  a rise  for  myself  without  be- 
ing worked.” 

“Look  at  me,”  said  the  egg.  “Ain’t 
I always  getting  whipped  for  other 
people’s  deserts?” 
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For  Person,  or  Persons,  Going  to  Sea. 

0 ETERNAL  God,  who  alone  spreadest  out  the  heavens,  and  rulest 
the  raging  of  the  sea;  W e commend  to  thy  A Imighty  protection,  thy  ser- 
vants for  whose  preservation  on  the  great  deep  our  prayers  are  offered. 
Guard  them,  We  beseech  thee,  from  the  dangers  af  the  sea,  from  sickness, 
from  the  violence  of  enemies,  and  from  every  evil  to  which  they  may  he 
exposed.  Conduct  them  in  saftey  to  the  haven  where  they  would  he, 
with  a grateful  sense  of  thy  mercies;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen- 


[The  above  prayer  is  recommended  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Organization  of 
The  King’s  Daugters  and  Sons  to  be  used  by  local  circle  at  next  meeting.] 


The  Idler. 

Inspector  Crayton,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  the  largest  police  force  in  the 
world , has  every  opportunity  to  study 
the  boy  who  will  not  work,  who  hangs 
about  the  street  or  is  found  idling 
in  questionable  places. 

The  undercurrent  of  the  inspect- 
or’s views  on  this  subject  is  this — 
that  no  life  accomplishes  its  real  end, 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  God,  unless 
it  voluntarily,  cheerfully  gives  itself 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  decay  of  a nation,  of  the  loss  of 
its  former  power,  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  are  idling. 

It  is  true  that  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  lack  of  work,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  really  due  to  in- 
ability to  work  through  the  individ- 
ual having  contracted  idle  and  loaf- 
ing habits,  and  neglecting  to  educa- 
te the  brain  and  the  hands.  The 
once  powerful  nations  of  Europe 
show  their  most  marked  decay  in  the 
thousands  who  idly  parade  the 
streets. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  education. 
Youth  is  when  one  has  leisure  and 
can  turn  to  molding  boards,  lathes, 
anvil  or  plow,  and  experiment  until 
an  education  in  the  crafts  and  arts 
has  been  obtained,  an  education 
which  bars  idleness  and  inspires  the 
soul  through  all  the  years  to  strive 
day  after  day  to  do  better  work  and 
accomplish  more. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  and 
contentment  in  work  well  done.  The 
author  lays  down  his  pen  with  a smile. 
The  farmer  turns  away  from  his 
garnered  field  with  a whistle  on  his 
lips  the  worker  in  iron  looks  at  his 
cun  ling  designs  and  claps  his  hands, 
all  are  contented  because  they  have 
produced  something  out  of  their  own 
wisdom  and  skill,  which  is  of  benefit 
to  them  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

For  the  idler,  the  loafer,  there  is 


no  such  joy.  As  the  years  progress, 
he  sees  camrade  after  comrade  pas- 
sing. He  watches  them  pluck  from 
the  Tree  of  Life  the  richest  fruits  of 
labor,  fruits  which  are  denied  him. 

He  literally  is  passing  through  a 
living  death,  useless  to  himself  and 
useless  to  society, 

The  remedy — Work. — The  Boy’s 
World. 


Boys  and  Public  Opinion 

The  most  important  thing  in  Amer- 
ica is  what  the  people  think.  What 
the  public  thinks  will  soon  become 
city  ordinance  or  statute  law,  for 
such  laws  are  only  crystalized  though 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  or 
ought  not  to  be  done  in  city  or 
state. 

But  public  opinion  is  stronger 
even  than  this.  It  goes  where  law 
cannot  come.  In  school  work,  in 
social  amusements,  public  opinion 
decides  what  is  done  or  not  done.  A 
boy  at  school  who  tries  to  do  things 
that  the  rest  of  the  boys  think 
wrong  or  cowardly,  will  soon  be  an 
outcast. 

Every  boy  has  his  part  in  form- 
ing public  sentiment  at  school  or  in 
his  neighborhood  crowd.  But  when 
he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  work 
or  plav,  he  often  seems  to  himself 
so  small  and  so  alone  that  he  follows 
and  drifts.  How  can  he  change  any- 
thing? he  thinks. 

In  that  thought  he  helps  to  make 
others  timid  too.  He  gives  up  his 
power  as  one  of  the  public.  America 
needs  boys  who  have  right  convic- 
tions and  honest  principles,  and  insist 
on  them.  Public  opinion  ought  to 
be  strong  and  resolute  for  right 
things.  “Quit  you  like  men;  be 
strong,”  is  a Bible  counsel  that  no 
boy  should  forget  who  goes  out  into 
the  world  and  becomes  a part  of  its 
life.— Ex. 


Only  A Broken  Knife-Point 

A ship  was  once  wrecked  on  the 
Irish  coast.  The  captain  was  a care- 
ful one.  Nor  had  the  weather  been 
of  so  severe  a kind  as  to  explain  the 
wide  distance  to  which  the  vessel 
had  swerved  from  her  proper  course. 
The  ship  went  down,  but  so 
much  interest  attached  to  the  disas- 
ter that  a diver  was  sent  down. 
Among  other  portions  of  the  vessel 
that  were  examined  was  the  com- 
pass, that  was  swuug  on  deck,  and 
inside  the  compass  box  was  detected 
a bit  of  steel,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  small  point  of  a pocket-knife 
blade. 

It  appeared  that  the  day  before 
the  wreck  a sailor  had  been  sent  to 
clean  the  compass,  had  used  his  pock- 
et-knife in  the  process,  and  had  un- 
consciously broken  off  the  point  and 
left  it  remaining  in  the  box.  The  bit 
of  knife  blade  exerted  its  influence  on 
the  compass  and  to  a degree  that  de- 
flected the  needle  from  its  proper 
bent  and  spoiled  it  as  an  index  of  the 
ship’s  direction.  That  piece  of  knife 
blade  wrecked  the  vessel. 

Even  one  trifliing  sin  as  small  as 
a broken  knife-point,  as  it  were,  is 
able  to  rob  the  conscience  of  peace 
and  happiness. — Rev.  John  McNeil. 


The  Vowel  Game. 

“Now,”  said  Charlie,  when  every- 
body was  gathered  around  the  table, 
“Let’s  play  the  vowel  game  father 
told  us  he  used  to  play  when  he  was 
a boy.” 

“How  do  you  play  it?”  asked  every 
one  at  once. 

“It’s  very  easy,”  replied  Charlie, 
distributing  pencils  among  the  fam- 
ily group.  “You  take  the  five  regular 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  beginning 
with  the  first  letter,  each  player 
writes  as  long  a sentence  as  he  can 
using  no  vowel  except  a in  any  word, 
but  repeating  that  letter  as  often  as 
he  wishes.” 

“I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said 
Cousin  Lucy.  “Please  give  us  an  ex- 
ample.” 

“You’ll  have  to  give  me  a few 
minutes’  grace  then,”  laughed  Char- 
lie, taking  his  pencil  and  paper.  “Sup- 
pose I take  a.”  He  wrote  indus- 
triously for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
read  the  result  aloud: 

“A  man  at  Panama  has  a cat  that 
can  catch  all  bad  ants,  rats  and  bats 
at  Nathan’s  barn.” 


In  these  times  of  high  prices  we 
ought  to  raise  as  much  of  everything 
as  possible  except  the  devil. — Ex. 
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FARMER  S WIFE  SPEAKS  HER  MIND. 


W.  T.  Bost  in  Greensboro  News. 
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Raleigh,  April  24. — “If  the  good, 
thoughtful  townswoman  will  take  a 
stand  to  spend  no  money  for  such 
things  as  fashionable  wedding,  teas, 
card  parties,  receptions  and  serving 
refreshments  to  people  who  have 
three  square  meals  a day  and  are 
therefore  not  hungry,  that  will 
help.” 

So  writes  anonymously  a woman 
who  is  indubitably  a member  of  Sol- 
oman’s  family.  The  letter  came  to 
Governor  Bickett  today  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  away.  She  offered  it  to 
his  excellency  to  be  used  as  he 
wished.  She  urged  the  adoption  of 
a program,  the  originality  of  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a feminine 
Bickett.  It  has  wisdom  enough  for 
all  the  Solomon  wives. 

It  is  a well-written  letter  which 
covers  four  pages  of  paper  slightly 
less  then  foolscap  size.  It  is  done  in 
pencil  and  signed.  ‘‘A  Farmer’s 
Wife.”  Had  it  been  such  signatory 
as  A She-Solomon,  Ben  Franklin 
Re-incarnated  or  Sensible  Sally  it 
had  made  no  difference.  This  un- 
known woman  offers  some  of  the 
wisest  things  yet  uttered  for  war 
times. 

She  has  observed  that  eveybody 
in  town  is  asking  everybody  out  to 
plant  more,  work  more,  save  more. 
The  rustic  writer  accepts  the  job  lot 
of  advice.  She  is  willing,  evidently, 
to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  and  work 
an  hour  later.  At  that  she  is  on  the 
go  all  the  time.  But  she  is  tired  of 
daily  homilies  from  the  city  when  all 
about  their  source  she  finds  mission- 
ary societies  eating  up  $5  in  refresh- 
ments when  nobody  needs  gastron- 
ome attention  at  those  periods.  She 
wants  to  see  her  sisters  forego  the 
fashionable  wedding,  teas,  card  par- 
tise  and  receptions  with  refreshment 
of  which  “people  who  have  three 
square  meals  every  day  and  there- 
fore are  not  hungry.”  are  the  bene- 
ficaries  (?)  of  this  excess  feeding. 
In  other  words,  she  asks  them,  as 
Dr.  Dargan  did  the  Meredith  bacca- 
laureates, “dear  girls,  cut  it  out.” 

And  she  wants  the  newspapers 
“to  take  a shot  at”  that  more  or  less 
delightful  gentry.  “Who  can  expect 
patriotism  of  them?”  she  ask  those 
who  bemoan  the  paucity  of  soldier- 
ly inclined  men,  “when  they  have 
been  ceared  with  little  training  on 
self  sacrifice,  loyalty  or  patriotism.” 


She  stings  the  city  woman  who  begs 
the  country  woman  to  raisemore  food 
the  while  urbanity  in  her  excess  gob- 
bles up  what  suburbanity  has  been 
producing  all  the  hours  of  the  day 
Here  is  the  letter: 

“I  am  a farmer’s  wife  and  know- 
ing your  wish  to  help  North  Caro- 
lina do  her  part  in  this  war,  I make 
bold  to  address  these  lines  to  you. 

“It  is  all  right  to  insist  on  the  far- 
mer planting  more  food  stuff,  his 
boy  raising  more  pigs,  his  daughter 
canning  more  and  hiswife  doingmore 
along  all  lines  to  produce  and  conserve 
food  supplies.  But  I want  to  say  that 
while  we  are  working  from  5 a.  m. 
until  9 and  10  p.  m.  (as  we  have 
done  all  these  years,  we  went  to  see 
our  town  sisters  doing  their  part  al- 
so. I know  they  can’t  raise  pigs, 
chickens,  fruit  and  vegetables  as  we 
do,  but  they  can  cut  out  needless 
expenses  and  thereby  show  thmr 
patriotism.  If  the  good,  thoughtful 
townswoman  will  take  a stand  to 
spend  no  money  for  such  things  as 
fashionable  weddings,  teas,  card  par- 
ties, receptions  and  serving  refresh- 
ments to  people  who  have  three 
square  meals  every  day  and  there- 
fore are  not  hungry,  that  will  help. 

“There  are  missionary  societies 
that  spend  $5,  more  or  less  every 
time  they  meet,  for  refreshments. 
These  people  are  not  hungry.  Can’t 
we  get  them  together  and  transact 
any  business  without  feeding.  Then 
there  are  soda  fountain  drinks,  to- 
bacco in  several  forms,  chewing  gum, 
candy,  moving  pictures,  shows  and 
other  amusement.  While  these  are 
not  all  harmful,  they  are  not  necces- 
sary,  as  I who  do  without  them  can 
testify.  Pleasure  trips,  all  these 
conventions  (very  neccessary  in  nor- 
mal times)  could  be  left  off  just  now. 
Food,  clothing  and  everything  else 
is  getting  higher  in  price  and  we 
will  have  to  pay  war  tax,  so  can’t  we 
let  our-money  go  for  these  things  in- 
stead of  luxuries. 

“There  are  very  poor  people  who 
are  going  to  suffer  unless  the  monied 
people  help  them.  If  the  luxuries 
were  cut  out  and  the  price  used  to 
help  the  poor  and  sick,  that  would 
be  patriotic.  If  women  of  wealth 
and  prominence  would  take  a stand 
others  would  fall  in  line.  Why  on 
earth  should  little  boys  and  girls 
wear  shoes  and  stockings  this  hot 


summer  aud  next  winter  some  have 
to  go  barefooted  and  maybe  get  sick 
and  die  for  want  of  shoes.  Foolish 
pride.  Some  perple  are  born  fool- 
ish and  weak  and  feel  they  must  do 
as  others.  That  is  why  a prominent 
woman  is  her  sister’s  keeper. 

I know  some  women  and  girls 
are  doing  Red  Cross  work  and  help- 
ing that  way.  All  honor  to  them 
and  others  who  are  helping.  I mer- 
ely wish  to  insist  that  the  news- 
papers, while  telling  us  what  to  do, 
should  take  a shot  at  some  others. 
They  talk  a lot  about  men  and  boys 
not  enlisting.  Who  can  expect  it  of 
them  when  they  have  been  reared 
with  little  training  in  self  sacrifice, 
loyalty  or  patriotism?  We  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  trifling  away 
time  and  money  now  with  our  coun- 
try in  peril.  A woman  who  contin- 
ues extravagant  should  be  frowned 
down  on.  This  is  no  time  to  try  to 
out-shine  one’s  neighbors  and  deride 
those  who  are  thrifty  and  industri- 
ous. Won’t  you  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  look  in  this  mat- 
ter, seriously? 

“A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Remember  the  Value  of  Time. 

Time  is  something  established  by 
human  beings  and  through  which 
they  attempt  to  regulate  daily  work. 
Clocks,  watches,  sun  dials,  are  only 
measures  set  by  the  human  mind  to 
regulate  its  own  conduct  while  it  is 
in  operation.  Time  has  nothing  to 
do  with  eternity.  Time  deals  only 
with  the  work  of  our  daily  lives. 

A great  many  years  ago  I was  a 
railway  brakeman  working  upon  a 
line  running  through  Minnesota  and 
Iowa.  The  system,  like  all  other 
railways,  was  operated  upon  a time 
system.  Trains  left  or  arrived  at  a 
certain  hour.  From  messenger  boys 
in  the  general  offices  to  the  best  en- 
gineer on  the  rail,  the  clock  remind- 
ed them  of  their  duty.  It  was  put 
up  to  them  to  observe  the  value  of 
Time. 

One  morning  the  general  manager 
of  the  line  walked  into  the  station 
at  Minneapolis  and  asked  a ticket 
agent  when  our  train  left.  The 
answer  was  “9:15.”  This  reply  was 
given  five  minutes  before  the  train 
was  to  depart.  The  general  manager 
took  his  time  in  walking  about  the 
station  and  talking  to  a number  of 
people.  He  suddenly  recollected  that 
hp  needed  our  train  and  made  a run 
for  the  gates.  The  train  had  left  on 
time  and  he  was  a minute  late  in 
trying  to  get  it. 

When  he  protested  about  the  mat- 
ter the  answer  he  received  from  the 
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train  dispatcher  was:  “You  order- 
ed our  trains  to  leave  on  time.  If 
you  fail  to  be  on  time  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  train  or  any  one  con- 
nected with  it.” 

The  genera!  manager  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  statement  and  had 
no  further  complant  to  make. 

I have  told  the  story  merely  to 
point  to  tne  truth  that  observing 
Time  counts  for  everything.  We 
naturally  have  so  many  hours  every 
day  of  our  lives  in  which  to  sleep, 
eat  and  rest  otherwise.  But  we  have 
also  so  many  hours  in  which  to  work. 
This  work  is  not  all  our  own.  Other 
people  have  th  de  considered.  Their 
time  is  just  as  valuable  as  our  own. 
All  we  do  must  be  adjusted  to  all 
they  have  to  do. 

The  easiest  way  to  do  that  is  never 
to  make  a promise  for  an  appoint- 
ment, an  engagement,  unless  we  in- 
tend to  keep  it  on  the  hour.  If  our 
boys  agree  to  be  at  school  at  a cer- 
tain hour,  keep  the  agreement.  If 
they  agree  to  be  at  home  at  a cer- 
tain time,  be  there.  I have  in  my 
office  a messenger  boy  who  takes 
certain  orders  every  day.  I asked 
him  not  long  ago  if  he  could  deliver 
a certain  letter  in  ten  minutes.  He 
said  he  could  not.  I told  him  he 
must.  He  still  refused,  said  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it  in  that  time, 
but  added: 

“I  can  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

The  message  was  given  him  and 
on  thejfifteen  minutes  it  was  deliver- 
ed. He  knew  the  time  it  would 
take  to  deliver  the  message,  how 
far  he  would  have  to  walk,  what 
obstacles,  might  come  in  his  way. 
He  would  not  promise  to  do  what 
he  felt  certain  could  not  be  done. 

A young  clerk  at  one  time  em- 
ployed by  the  late  Philip  Armour 
was  surprised  to  be  called  into  his 
employer’s  office  on  a morning  and 
told  he  was  discharged.  He  asked 
for  the  reason  and  Mr.  Armour 
replied: 

“You  have  been  with  me  three 
years  and  your  general  work  is  good. 
But  I cannot  depend  upon  you.  To 
me  Time  is  money  and  the  care  of 
my  business,  but  to  you  Time  ap- 
pears to  be  a thing  for  waste.  If  the 
time  for  you  to  be  at  your  desk  in 
the  morning  is  set  for  eight  o’clock 
almost  invariably  you  arrive  at  8:05 
or  8:10.  I am  paying  you  to  be  there 
at  8,  but  your  average  is  five  minutes 
late  each  day. 

“In  the  year  are  300  working  days. 
Five  minutes  lost  each  day  makes 
1,500  minutes  gone  in  the  year. 
Fifteen  hundred  minutes  are  twenty- 
five  hours  or  a little  more  than  three 
working  days  of  eight  hours  each. 


I am  paying  you  wages  of  four  dol- 
lars a day.  By  not  being  on  time 
you  are  robbing  me  of  three  days’ 
wages  or  twelve  dollars.  There  are 
400  clerks  in  this  office.  If  each  fol- 
lows the  example  you  set  them  I lose 
in  one  year  $4,800.  That  loss  is 
equivalent  to  the  interest  on  $80,000 
for  one  year  invested  at  six  per  cent. 
That  is  why  you  are  losing  now  a 
position  in  which,  if  you  had  observed 
Time,  you  would  steadly  have  risen 
to  greater  responsibilities  and  impor- 
tance.” 

Mr.  Armour  was  net  a man  of 
hard  heart,  and  when  the  clerk 
whose  senses  had  suddenly  been  a- 
roused  to  the  importance  of  Time 
gave  him  firm  promise  he  would  cor- 
rect the  evil,  he  was  returned  to  his 
desk.  He  has  sinse  risen  to  a high 


We  have  lost  and  are  still  losing 
many  of  the  graces  and  glories  of 
the  past.  Where  among  us  are  the 
readers  and  what  does  current  lit- 
erature offer  them?  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  books  now  published  rep- 
resent but  a wicked  waste  of  time 
and  material.  The  magazines  do 
not  want  things  of  just  literary  va- 
lue. They  make  no  attempt  to 
stem  the  frivolity  of  the  age,  rather 
they  encourage  it.  Hence  nothing 
of  lasting  value  can  gain  their  con- 
sideration.—John  Burroughs. 


position  in  the  firm  and  is  noted  as 
a man  who  always  keeps  his  engage- 
ments on  the  minute  and  attends  to 
his  duties  as  a clock  observes  its- 

Not  observing  Timd  strikes  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  one  who  is  careless. 
A Chicago  motorman  on  a trolley 
car,  through  inattention  and  neg- 
lect of  his  duty,  lost  four  minutes’ 
time  on  a run  which  he  should  have 
made  in  forty-nine  minutes.  He 
made  it  in  fifty-three.  As  a result 
he  lost  his  own  time  schedule,  threw 
off  the  schedule  of  over  one  hundred 
cars  following  him,  blocked  traffic, 
delayed  more  than  8,000  people  trav- 
eling, and  upset  things  in  general. 
The  timekeeper  of  the  company  fig- 
ured afterwards  that  the  initial  loss 
of  these  first  four  minutes  caused  in 
the  end  a time  loss  to  that  particu- 
lar division  of  the  system  of  over 
twenty  hours. 

Life  at  the  very  best  is  short. 
Each  one  of  us,  if  faithful  to  duty, 
has  certain  tasks  to  accomplish. 
Our  lives  are  wasted  if  between  boy- 
hood and  the  coming  of  old  age 
whed  rest  is  expected,  we  have  not 
done  something  real  for  the  good 


of  the  world.  We  cannot  do  that 
real  thing  by  wasting  our  own  time 
or  the  time  of  others.  From  the 
time  we  awake  in  the  morning  un- 
til we  are  ready  to  sleep  at  nignt 
we  must  figure  the  seconds  and  min- 
utes as  jewels  that  we  lose  forever 
if  we  do  not  ulilize  them  as  they 
come  on. 

Every  minute  wasted  is  so  much 
legitimate  work  lost,  so  much  that 
we  have  not  done  to  help  ourselves 
and  others.  I have  known  a good 
many  men  who  have  looked  back  on 
their  lives  and  said  that  they  had 
wasted  Time  and  opportunities. 
The  spectacle  they  presented  was 
one  of  the  saddest  to  be  witnessed 
by  any  human  being.  For  lack  of 
belief  in  the  worth  of  Time  they  had 
failed  to  make  character,  name, 
work,  count  for  all  that  is  good. 

Money  a Poor  Measure. 

An  editorial  in  the  current  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

“Monday  is  a poor  measure  of 
men,  and  unsatisfactory  standard  of 
success.  It  may  be  as  false  as  a 
30-inch  yardstick,  a 7-quart  peck,  or 
an  ll-oun^e  pound.  It  may  cause 
the  most  selfish  farmer,  one  who  is 
in  fact  a failure,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a notable  success.  So  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  there  is  no  generally 
accepted  standard  by  wnich  agricul- 
tural work  and  success  may  be  re- 
ducted to  and  reckoned  in  easily 
understood  terms  of  value. 

“It  is  exceedingly  difficult  ade- 
quately to  measure  or  gauge  country 
life  values.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  easy  to  estimate,  in  teams  general- 
ly understood,  the  number  of  acres 
in  a field,  or  to  arrive  at  the  weight 
of  a fat  steer  or  hog.  Furthermore, 
who  is  there  who  would  presume  to 
measure  the  worth  of  high  citizen- 
ship, of  community  leadership,  or  to 
reduce  to  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
the  glory  of  shade  trees,  the  beauty 
of  valley  and  hill  and  prairie,  or  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  springtime  and 
autumn? 

“For  the  discouraged  man  or 
woman  on  the  farm,  those  whose 
accomplishments  may  not  loom  large 
when  measured  in  money  or  in  the 
generally  accepted  terms  of  efficiency 
and  success,  there  may  be  causes  for 
congratulation.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  separate  the  dross  from  the 
gold.” 

A humorist  round  whose  bed  four 
doctors  were  consulting  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  producing  a perspira- 
tion, overhearing  the  discussion  said; 
— “Send  in  your  bill,  gentlemen;  that 
will  do  it  at  once!” — Ex. 
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Gambling,  and  the  Ruin  to  Which  it  Leads. 


Drinking,  swearing,  lying,  do  their 
part  in  bringing  misery  to  the  world, 
but  I really  think  they  work  no  more 
harm  than  does  the  vice  of  gambling. 
Many  young  people  regard  it  as  a 
sport,  when,  as  a truth,  it  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  real  sport. 

Two  boys  engage  in  a game  of 
marbles.  They  are  playing  what  is 
sometim,s  called  “keep.”  That  is, 
the  boy  who  can  shoot  or  “fudge” 
the  best  and  secure  the  most  marbles 
from  his  opponent  keeps  them.  This 
is  just  as  much  gambling,  getting 
something  for  nothing,  as  playing 
cards  for  money  or  wagering  upon 
the  outcome  of  a race.  It  almost 
invariable  ends  in  trouble.  The  ac- 
cusation of  cheating  is  made,  one 
boy  feels  that  he  has  lost  his  marbles 
unfairly,  a quarrel  follows  and  then 
a fight.  Friendship  are  broken  and 
the  source  of  the  entire  trouble  has 
been  the  wrong  desire  to  gamble — 
not  to  work — for  that  which  belongs 
to  another. 

What  is  gained  by  honest  work 
brings  contentment,  great  satisfact- 
ion to  the  mind.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute your  right  to  it,  the  law  ap- 
proves of  the  way  you  made  your 
gain.  For  what  you  have  given  a 
fact  equivalent  in  labor— the  man 
from  whom  you  have  taken  the 
money  in  your  pocket  has  received 
just  compensation  for  it.  He  is  as 
satisfied  as  you  are. 

But  what  the  gambling  gains 
never  comes  in  that  way.  Even  as- 
suming that  he  does  not  cheat  in  the 
game  (most  gamblers  do  cheat  and 
have  to  cheat  in  order  to  survive) 
he  must  always  be  taking  advantage 
of  another.  To  illustrate,  1 will 
quote  a man  who  once  gave  me  his 
reasons  for  quitting  all  forms  of 
gambling.  He  said  to  me: 

“For  years  and  years  as  I grew  up 
and  gambled  I never  stopped  to 
think  that  I owed  other  people  about 
me  any  responsibility.  I would  say 
to  myself  that  if  they  wished  to 
drink,  or  to  lie,  or  to  gamble,  it  was 
none  of  my  business.  I felt  that  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  after  my- 
self. I did  not  see  then  as  I do  now 
that  I had  no  right  to  put  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  another. 

“One  night  I learned  that  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  I had  won 
had  been  stolen  by  my  opponent.  He 
had  stolen  it  that  he  might  come  to 
the  goming  table  and  pit  his  desires 
against  mine.  That  set  we  to  think- 
ing. If  he  would  steal  to  gratify  his 
passions,  others  would,  and  there 


was  no  telling  how  much  ill-gotten 
money  I had  been  gaining.  It  seemed 
to  me  under  all  the  circumstances 
that  I was  no  better  than  the  miser- 
able thief  who  even  then  was  being 
taken  into  custody,  having  lost  not 
only  the  money,  but  his  reputation, 

“Still,  I did  not  heed  my  con- 
science as  I should  have  and  went  on 
with  the  cards  until  a day  came  in 
which  a young  lad,  he  was  not  yet 
of  age,  pledged  his  father’s  watch 
with  me  to  meet  a gaming  obliga- 
tion. That  was  too  much.  I saw 
as  I never  had  befoi'e  to  what  lengths 
this  vice  would  force  one  to  go.  I 
did  not  keep  the  watch,  and  1 quit 
gambling  to  win  a more  contented 
mind  than  I had  enjoyed  for  years. 

We  read  a great  deal  of  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  won  by  certain 
gamblers.  A certain  turn  of  a single 
card,  the  running  of  one  horse,  the 
difference  between  black  and  red,  in 
a minute  nets  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  dollars  for  one  person.  The 
amount  won  is  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  man  can  earn  in  a working 
lifetime.  No  particular  labor  has 
been  expended  in  getting  it.  Luck 
and  a little  judgment  or  a foul  trick 
has  made  it  possible  to  win.  We 
sigh  with  envy  and  are  tempted  to 
try  it  ourselves. 

But  before  you  do  let  me  say  to 
you  this — of  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  gamblers  I have  known  I 
never  knew  one  to  die  having  a dol- 
lar to  his  name.  I have  seen  the  ma- 
jority buried  in  the  potters  field. 
I have  never  known  a gambler  who 
was  contented  for  happy.  I never 
met  outside  of  certain  vicious  story 
books  a gambler  who  respected  his 
own  profession.  I never  met  one  yet 
who,  if  he  could  have  turned  back 
the  years,  would  not  have  done  so 
and  chosen  for  life  some  other  occu- 
pation. 

I have  never  seen  tainted  money, 
money  gained  by  gambling  methods, 
bring  genuine  prosperity  to  a single 
soul.  I saw  a man  win  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  once  inside  of  fif- 
teen minutes  time.  You  might  say 
he  should  be  the  happiest  man  on 
earth.  He  had  sufficient  to  live  upon 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  would 
never  need  to  do  a stroke  of  work. 
Yet  he  was  not  happy,  the  awful  in- 
fatuation of  gaming  was  upon  him, 
in  two  days’  time  his  fortune  was 
gone  and  the  third  night  after  he 
slept  in  my  police  station  as  a chari- 
ty lodger. 

Evil  money  breeds  no  peace  for 


mind  or  body.  The  spirit  of  gaming 
destroys  the  nerves,  unfits  the  body 
for  any  honest  work,  sets  human 
hands  and  hearts  one  against  the 
other,  ends  in  everlasting  misery. 
rJ  his  is  not  a sermon  I am  delivering, 
but  a statement  of  facts  drawn  from 
long  experience  with  gamblers  of 
every  description. 

There  are  the  most  unhappy,  most 
disconted,  most  lonesome  set  of  indi- 
viduals one  can  conceive  of.  Life 
holds  for  them  no  sunshine,  no  hope 
no  promise  for  such  a fnture  as 
awaits  him  who  daily  honestly  toils 
for  his  bread  and  butter  and  walks 
to  his  home  every  night  knowing 
that  he  has  injured  no  one,  that  the 
ruin  of  the  honor  of  another  can 
never  be  charged  to  his  account.— 
Charles  N.  Poole  of  Scotland  Yards, 
England. 


You  and  the  Truth. 

Truth  does  not  belong  to  us,  it  is 
we  who  belong  to  the  truth!  Woe  to 
him  who  possesses  it  and  treats  it  as 
something  that  belongs  to  himself. 
Happy  is  he  who  is  possessed  by  it! 
No  preference,  no  kinship  no  sympa- 
thy counts  here. 

Alas!  It  is  not  thus  that  men 
understand  it.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  degrade  truth  and  that  it 
becomes  without  power  in  their 
hands.  Instead  of  winging  its  way 
heavenward  in  vigorous  flight,  it 
crawls  along  the  earth,  like  an  eagle 
whose  wings  have  been  broken. 

Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  see  how 
those  who  ought  to  lend  their  voices 
to  truth  turn  it  to  their  own  uses 
and  play  with  it.  The  voice,  human 
speech,  that  sacred  organ  whose 
whole  worth  lies  in  sincerity,  has  in 
all  ages  been  the  victim  of  odious 
profanations.  But  in  this  age  it  is 
more  than  ever  attained,  The  evil 
from  which  it  suffers  is  defilement. 
—Ex. 


Death  Valley  a Hot  Place. 

Greenland  ranch  in  Death  Valley 
holds  the  palm  for  registered  heat, 
according  to  an  official  announce- 
ment. On  July  10,  1913,  the  ther- 
mometer at  this  ranch  capped  the 
climax  in  possibilities  by  climbing  to 
134  degrees  Fahrenheit.  No  figure 
approaching  it  has  ever  been  known, 
according  to  Meteorologist  Carpen- 
ter, of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  next  highest  registration  was 
that  of  Ouargia,  Algeria,  which  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara 
Desert.  This  station  registered  127 
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degrees  August  27,  1884.  During 
this  same  hot  spell  the  thermometer 
atth^  Greenland  ranch  in  Death  Val- 
ley was  unofficially  reported  to  have 
registea9d  the  following  points:  Ang- 
ust.  8, 128;  August  9,  129;  August  10, 
134;  August  11.  129;  August  12,  130; 
August  13,  131;  and  August  14,  129; 
which  records,  if  official,  would  have 
surpassed  anything  ever  recorded  on 
the  known  globe. 

The  highest  previous  record  in 
California  was  at  Mammoth  Tank, 
August  17,  1885,  when  the  temper- 
ture  climbed  to  127  in  the  shade. 
The  134  redord  was  also  shade  re- 
cord. It  was  taken  from  a thermo- 
meter installed  on  a standard  screen, 
placed  above  an  alfalfa  sod,  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  This  shelter  was 
not  exposed  to  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  desert.  This  point  is  178  feet 
below  ses  level. 

Any  attemp  to  give  the  actual 
heat  of  the  open  desert  places  of 
Death  Valley  so  far  as  known  has 
not  been  made  according  to  Mr. 
Carpenter.  There  was  a record  en- 
tirely unofficial  made  at  a point  a- 
bout  sixteen  miles  north  of  the 
Greenland  ranch  in  August  of  1907’ 
and  this  thermometee  showed  136  as 

near  as  could  be  determined. 

Los.  Angeles  Times. 


The  Wider  Vision. 

“And  now,’’  Miss  Winwood  said, 
“having  exhibited  all  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  my  apartment,  I want  to 
introduce  the  greatest  attraction  of 
the  house  itself,”  and  she  stepped  to 
the  telephone,  and  called  the  janitor. 

Mrs.  O’Hara  came  up  at  once. 
She  was  a very  large  woman,  with 
beautiful,  deep,  “mothering”  eyes. 

“Is  it  cold  ye  are,  darlin’?”  she 
asked.  “The  fire  did  get  a bit  out 
of  sorts  the  day.” 

“I’ve  been  as  warm  as  toast,” 
Miss  Winwood  replied.  “I  called  up 
because  I want  you  to  meet  a new 
member  of  your  family-my  friend. 
Miss  Jervis,  who  is  to  have  my  rooms 
while  I’m  away.  Be  very  good  to 
her  Mrs.  O’Hara. ” 

“Sure  and  I will,”  Mrs.  O’Hara 
answered,  warmly.  “Ye’ll  let  me 
know  if  I don’t  run  things  to  please 
ye  won’t  ye,  now?  It’s  good  luck 
ye’ll  have  in  Miss  Windwood’s 
home.” 

“I  am  sure  of  that,”  Miss  Jervis 
replied,  cordially. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Mrs. 
O’Hara’s  broad  back,  Miss  Jervis 
looked  inquiringly  at  her  freind. 

“How  did  you  come  to  get  her?” 
she  asked.  “I  never  saw  such  a jani- 
tor.” 


“Not  many  people  have,  I fancy. 
Her  husband  is  supposed  to  be  the 
janitor,  but  he  is  a shiftless  fellow- 
he  wasted  all  her  little  property,  and 
they  came  to  this.  She  never  had 
any  children— think  of  it,  with  those 
wonderful  eyes  of  hers! — so  she 
mothers  all  the  world,  instead.  If 
you  ever  are  blue  or  in  trouble,  call 
for  Norah  O’Hara.  Then  you’ll  see.” 

There  came  a day  when  Miss  Jervis 
remembered  her  friend’s  advise.  She 
was  tired  of  the  endless  routine  of 
her  work,  and  obeying  a strange  im- 
pulse, she  rang  for  Mrs.  O’Hara. 

Mrs.  O’Hara  came  up  at  once, 
smiling  and  eager.  Miss  Jervis  spoke 
of  a little  thing  that  she  wanted 
done;  then  as  Mrs.  O’Hara  started 
to  go,  she  detained  her. 

“You  take  such  wonderful  care 
of  us  all  here,  she  said.  “How  is  it 
you  make  it  seem  so  different  from 
other  apartment  houses  I have 
known?” 

Mrs.  O’Hara’s  kind  eyes  smiled 
at  her  with  warm  comprehension. 
She  knew  when  people  needed  moth- 
ering, and  was  ready  to  give  the 
best  of  her  heart. 

“Sure  it’s  my  chance,”  she  ex- 
plained. “ ’Twas  a bit  hard  when 
the  ill  luck  came,  and  we  had  to 
give  up  the  farm,  and  I fretted. 
Then  one  day  I saw  Miss  Kelton  come 
home  from  school  wid  a bunch  of 
childer  hangin’  to  her,  and  it  all 
came  to  me  sudden  like  that  here 
was  me  that  didn’t  know  any  school- 
in’ takin’  care  of  a teacher  that  was 
helpin’  forty  bves  and  girls!  And 
then  there  was  Mr.  Newlands  he’s  a 
newspaper  man,  and  I help  the  pa- 
per that  thousands  of  folks  reads, 
by  kapin’  his  rooms  good  for  him. 
And  I help  Doctor  Mallory  do  his 
doctorin’,  and  Miss  Fox  paint  her 
pictures.  It’s  a good,  big  work,  Miss 
Jervis,  dear,  when  ye  look  at  it  that 
way.” 

“Yes,”  Miss  Jervis  answered,  “it 
is.” 

She  had  her  vision—though  the 
janitor.— Exchange. 


Dog  Visits  Grave  Daily. 

A most  remarkable  story  of  the 
love  and  devotion  of  a dog  for  his 
master  has  recently  come  to  light  in 
Lancaster. 

Three  years  ago  this  coming  sum- 
mer the  6-year-old  son  of  a well- 
known  Lancaster  family  died  with 
colitis,  which  at  that  time  claimed  28 
victims  in  this  city. 

the  chief  playmate  of  this  little 
fellow  was  a brown  and  white  bull- 
dog, belonging  to  his  father.  The 
dog  and  the  boy  were  inseparable 


companions  and  were  well-known  fig- 
ures among  the  city  streets.  Since 
then  the  dog  has  made  daily  visits  to 
the  grave  of  his  former  playmate. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Mills,  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  Elmwood,  sees  the  dog 
make  his  daily  visits  and  states  that 
“sometimes  he  will  remain  on  the 
grave  for  sometime  and  again 
but  a few  minutes.  During  the  re- 
cent deep  snow  the  dog  pawed 
through  the  grass  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  below  zero.”  Surely 
that  was  a test  that  would  put  to 
shame  a human  being. 

There  are  other  children  in  this 
Lancaster  family  and  Jim  perhaps 
will  be  playing  with  them  in  the  door- 
yard,  when  he  will  suddenly  remem- 
ber his  little  master  who  sleeps  ’neath 
the  willows  at  Elmwood  and  be  off 
like  a flash  to  pay  homage  to  the 
grace  of  his  first  love. 

The  love,  devotion  and  grief  as 
displayed  for  nearly  three  years  by 
this  dumb  animal  at  the  grave  of  his 
playmate  is  most  remarkable  and 
might  well  prove  an  inspiration  to 
mankind. 

The  next  time  we  meet  the  “Grave- 
yard dog”  we’re  going  to  tip  our  hat 
to  him. — Fairfield  County  Democrat. 


Miss  Miranda  Brown  and  Angelina 
Johnson  were  in  the  midst  of  a ra- 
ther heated  argument  as  to  the 
meaning  of  “circumstantial  eviden- 
ces” when  old  Uncle  Rastus  poked 
his  wooly  head  in  at  the  door.  He 
was  immediately  beseiged  to  give  his 
worthy  opinion  on  the  matter  in 
question. 

“De  way  ah  und’stand  it,  f’um  de 
ways  it’s  been  ’splained  to  me,  an- 
nounced the  old  fellow,  “circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  the  fedders  dat  yo’ 
leaves  lyin’  ’round.” 


A young  woman  who  thought  she 
was  losing  her  husband’s  affection 
went  to  a seventh  daughter  for  a 
love  powder. 

The  mystery-woman  told  her. 

“Get  a raw  piece  of  beef,  cut  flat, 
about  an  inch  thick.  Slice  an  onion 
in  two,  rub  the  meat  on  both  sides 
with  it.  Put  on  pepper  and  salt  and 
toast  it  on  each  side  over  a red  coal 
fire.  Drop  on  it  three  lumps  of  but- 
ter and  two  sprigs  of  parsley,  and 
get  him  to  eat  it.” 

The  young  wife  did  so,  and  her 
husband  loved  her  ever  after. 


“That  fellow  certainly  is  a dub.” 
“For  why?” 

“I  told  him  I bossed  my  wife,  and 
he  went  and  told  his  wife.” — The 
Lamb. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 


Things  of  Local  Interest  Happening 
Among  Our  Own  Family;  Pupils 
Teachers  and  Officers. 

(Reporter  Charles  Cullingford.) 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  of  the  Con- 
cord Presbytery  came  out  to  the 
school  last  week.  It  was  quite  a 
crowd  of  visitors  but  we  were  glad 
to  see  them  all.  The  Board  came  on 
business,  the  Presbyterial  on  a visit. 

We  always  have  services  in  our 
chapel  on  Sunday  and  most  generally 
these  services  are  held  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  town  and  country,  but 
several  consecrated  laymen  have 
been  with  us  lately. 

The  school  has  32  pigs  now.  They 
are  ready  for  sale  at  a good  price.  The 
school  would  need  ail  these  and  more, 
but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing all  this  number  of  pigs  when 
feed  is  so  high  that  a look  at  good 
ship  stuff  has  a money  value. 

We  had  a very  pleasant  visitor  last 
month  in  the  person  of  Judge  Woo- 


ten of  Lenoir  County  N.  C.  He  gave 
the  boys  a talk,  full  of  advice  and 
the  boys  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We 
hope  he  can  come  again.  He  seemed 
to  be  very  much  pleased  with  the 
school  and  its  work. 

Our  boys  are  still  amenable  to  the 
appealing  influence  of  spring  and 
several  of  them  have  scamperd  to 
the  shade  of  the  woods,  but  the  May 
Day  Queen  could  find  all  of  them 
back  at  the  school  and  seemingly 
satisfied  with  the  song  of  the  birds 
or  the  cool  of  the  shade. 

The  bullfrogs  on  the  branch  have 
been  bellowing  their  challenge  to  the 
boys  of  the  school.  Their  ears  are 
set  to  catch  the  exact  location  of  the 
sound  that  they  may  slip  upon  them 
and  take  their  legs  for  a nice,  juicy 
breakfast  dish.  Only  a few  have 
been  caught  yet,  but  just  let  them 
hollow  and  see  hew  long  they’ll  keep 
it  up. 

We  were  very  much  delighted 
one  night  last  week  by  a visit  from 
the  brass  band  from  the  Young- 
Hartsell  Mill.  We  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  pleased  at  the  excellent  mu- 
sic rendered.  We  did  not  even  know 
the  mill  had  a band.  We  tried  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  its  visit 
by  our  response  in  the  nature  of  the 
school  yell. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Isenhour,  one  of  our 
officers  has  gone  to  Charlotte  today 
May  2nd.,  to  take  to  himself  a bride 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Elma  Cauble. 
We  learn  that  he  is  going  to  spend 
his  honeymoon  in  the  mountains  of 
N.  C.,  and  to  return  to  the  school 
and  take  up  his  work  next  week.  We 
wish  them  much  pleasure  in  their 
future  life. 

Our  first  game  of  ball  for  the 
season  will  be  played  Saturday  even- 
ing with  Kannapolis.  Our  team  has 
not  been  developed  yet.  It  is  still 
in  that  stage.  We  are  not  expecting 
to  have  a team  such  as  we  had  last 
year  but  our  boys  are  going  to  play 
ball  this  season,  too.  We  may  have 
some  undeveloped  stars  that  the 
season  will  show  up. 

The  boys  were  made  happy  a few 
days  ago  when  Mr.  Chas.  Ritchie  of 
the  Ritchie  Hardware  Co.  made 
them  a present  of  a half  dozen  good 
Reach  balls  and  half  dozen  bats.  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  shown  his  interest  in  the 
boys  in  many  ways,  but  he  has  hit 
upon  something  that  will  cause  every 
boy  at  the  school  to  remember  him 
pleasantly.  There  is  nothing  a boy 
loves  better  than  balls  and  bats. 
Thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Ritchie. 


The  printing  office  boys  here  seem 
very  busy  since  the  “Kings’  Daugh- 
ters’ Special”  of  the  Uplift  was  got- 
ten out.  They  have  gotten  out  one 
special  and  two  other  issues  of  the 
Uplift,  done  quite  a lot  of  printing 
for  the  office.  There  is  quite  a lot 
of  work  in  distributing  and  setting 
up  the  type  for  one  issue  of  the  Up- 
lift, especially  is  this  so,  when  on 
these  spring  days  a boy’s  experience 
and  inclination  for  such  work  needs 
a little  touching  up. 

The  high  cost  of  living  has  put  a 
hustle  on  our  farm  and  garden  force. 
If  all  the  beans,  sugar  peas,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  melons,  etc.  produce  any- 
thing like  a normal  crop  we  will 
have  an  abundance  of  things  to  eat. 
Roasting  ears  and  peas,  potatoes  etc. 
are  coming  on  in  fine  shape.  We 
have  sold  already  $20  worth  of 
salad  from  our  garden  and  have 
eaten  a great  deal  more  at  the  school. 
One  hundred  boys  can  eat  an  abun- 
dance of  anything.  Four  or  five  hun- 
dred radishes  is  just  a “smell”  for 
the  bovs. 

That  storm.  Talk  about  the  boys 
being  scared,  but  last  night  was  one 
of  the  times  that  this  happened  to 
all  the  boys  and  I believe  to  the  offi- 
cers as  well.  About  eight  oclock, 
the  hour  for  retiring  here,  lightening 
kept  the  heavens  on  fire  and  the 
thunder  rolled  and  roared.  The  wind 
shook  the  building,  ripped  the  slate 
from  the  roof,  the  glass  from  win- 
dows and  uprooted  the  trees  on  our 
campus.  The  worst  of  all  our  lights 
went  out  and  we  were  in  darkness. 
If  you  don’t  believe  you’d  be  fright- 
ened, you  should  put  yourself  among 
thirty  scared  boys  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Several  of  our  boys  have  left  the 
Institution  but  other  boys  have  been 
received  to  fill  the  vacancies.  They 
are  at  the  school  more  boys  than 
have  ever  been  since  the  school  be- 
gan. Ninety-nine  boys  answer  our 
roll  call.  There  are  thirty  three  boys 
in  each  cottage.  Our  new  building 
has  not  been  opened  yet  for  they 
say,  the  boys  who  are  here  eat  all 
the  food  stuffs  that  can  be  bought 
with  the  money  in  sight.  You  know, 
it  does  make  a difference  when  one 
buys  on  the  present  market  for  near 
a hundred  boys.  There  are  always 
slackers  in  our  crowd  in  almost 
ever>  line  but  when  we  are  seated 
at  the  table  no  one  would  dare  say 
any  one  of  us  was  a slacker  there. 

War  conditions  have  made  them- 
selves felt  at  the  school  other  than 
on  the  high  prices  of  food  stuff. 
Our  boys  and  our  officers  are  pa- 
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triotic  and  we  have  several  who 
want  to  join  the  army  and  one  who 
is  going  to  the  training  camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe  Ga.  Mr,  T.  L.  Grier 
who  has  been  with  the  school  about 
two  years  is  the  one  who  goes.  We 
are  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Grier  as  he 
was  one  of  our  best  officers.  He  al- 
ways took  a great  interest  in  our 
ball  games  and  made  us  a fine  teach- 
er in  the  school  room,  too.  We  hope 
Mr.  Grier  will  have  a nice  time  and 
learn  to  be  a military  officer  who 
will  acquire  as  much  renown  in  that 
field  as  he  did  in  the  work  at  the 
school. 

One  of  our  matrons  who  had  not 
been  off  the  school  grounds  for  over 
seven  months  developed  a case  of 
meales,  She  had  been  with  all  her 
cottage  boys  and  the  measles  scare 
was  rampant  for  a while.  As  all  the 
boys  had  been  exposed  not  much 
quarantining  could  be  done  and  as 
about  40  boys  were  to  have  measles, 
you  can  imagine  something  of  the 
anxiety  that  existed.  Only  fourteen 
cases  have  developed  so  far  and  all 
got  along  so  well,  all  the  others  who 
never  had  measles  wish  they  were 
of  the  number  who  had  it  this 
spring.  As  it  has  been  over  a week 
since  our  last  case,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  will  not  have  any  more 
cases  now.  We  do  not  have  much 
sickness  here,  but  when  one  does 
develop  something  it  seems  he  gets 
along  well  although  we  have  little 
medical  attention  and  no  trained 
nurses.  A physician  is  called  when 
necessary,  but  the  school  has  some 
near  physicians  and  you  are  not 
wanting  for  the  proper  medicine. 

On  the  evening  of  April  28,  Mrs. 
Ada  Rogers  Gorman  visited  the 
school  and  read  two  interesting  and 
amusing  stories  to  the  boys.  They 
were  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  rounds  of  hear- 
ty laughter  that  greeted  some  of  the 
amusing  incidents.  Mrs.  Gorman  has 
shown  her  interest  in  the  boys  in 
other  ways.  For  several  Sundays 
she  has  come  out  from  Concord  and 
helped  the  boys  in  their  singing. 
She  has  taught  them  some  new  songs. 
We  appreciate  her  kindly  interest 
and  help.  She  has  been  accompanied 
in  her  visits  by  her  mother  and  Mis- 
ses Belle  Means,  Lucy  Lentz  and 
Elizabeth  Black.  Mrs.  Gorman  has 
offered  a gold  medal  to  the  boy  who 
make«  the  greatest  improvement  in 
his  work  and  conduct.  The  medal 
was  given  in  this  way  so  that  each 
boy  might  have  a chance  to  win. 
The  medal  will  be  presented  some- 
time during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


It  is  given  in  memory  of  her  father 
Benjamin  Franklin  Rogers  whose 
love  for  and  faith  in  the  young,  was 
ever  a source  of  encouragement  to 
them.  I his  is  to  be  an  annual  prize 
offered  to  the  boy  on  the  above 
mentioned  terms.  This  prize  has 
already  incited  new  life  in  the  work 
of  the  boys  and  many  of  them  have 
secretly  planned  to  win  this  prize. 


WHAT  OUR  LITERARY  SOCIETIES  ARE 
DOING. 

The  Stonewall  Literary  Society 
began  its  new  month  by  electing  offi- 
cers. The  officers  elected  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pres.,  W,  P.  Allen;  Vice  Pres., 
Daniel  Poplin;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Ralph  Sink;  Critic,  J.  G.  Kim- 
ball; Librarian,  C.  Crider;  Censor, 
A.  E.  Caudle;  Reporter,  A.  B.  Jami- 
son; Sergeant-at-arms,  L.  Miller.  The 
Society  has  progressed  rapidly  since 
it  started  and  the  members  are  look- 
ing forward  to  a fruitful  future. 


COOK  LITERARY  LOCIETY. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1617,  the 
Cook  Literary  Society  held  it’s  reg- 
ular meeting.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  society  it  was  the 
night  to  elect  officers.  The  following 
were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
society  to  serve  for  the  next  term  of 
two  months: 

Pres.,  Wade  Wallace;  V.  Pres., 
Joseph  Parker;  Recording  Secretary, 
Frank  Hewlett;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Roosevelt  McIntyre;  Treas- 
urer, Lawrence  Phillips;  1st  Report- 
ing Critic,  Louis  Ackerman;  2nd  Re- 
porting Critic,  Talmage  Clements; 
Sergeant-at-arms,  D.  Perrell;  Prose- 
cuting Critic,  Robert  Peatross;  Li- 
brarian, Elias  Smith;  Reporter,  Fred 
Costan. 

Story  of  the  Potato. 

The  question  of  where  the  potato 
is  indigenous  and  where  introduced 
by  man  has  never  been  strictly 
answered.  It  seems  sure,  however, 
that  the  potato  is  a native  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America,  from  Chile 
to  Mexico  and  even  as  far  north  as 
the  southern  part  of  Colorado. 

Data  concerning  the  known  use 
of  the  potato  for  food  is  not  very 
definite.  It  probably  was  first  tak- 
en to  Europe  from  Peru  by  Spaniards 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
spread  from  Spain  to  Holland,  Bur- 
gundy and  Italy,  though  cultivated 
only  as  a curiosity  in  a few  gardens 
and  little  known  or  thought  of.  In 
“The  Complete  Gardener,”  publish- 
ed in  1719,  it  is  not  mentioned. 


As  a food  it  was  first  used  for  pigs 
and  cattle.  Then,  on  account  of  its 
great  yield,  it  was  suggested  that 
it  might  be  useful  for  the  poor  and 
pre\ent  famine,  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  grain  crops. 

As  early  as  1663  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  adopted  measures  to  en- 
courage its  cultivation  in  England. 
It  spread  quickly  in  Ireland,  but 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  it  acquire  any  real  im- 
portance on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Of  its  first  cultivation  as  a crop  in 
North  America  even  less.— New 
York  Times. 

The  Mysterioug  Eagle. 

On  the  broad  top  of  a stony,  rain- 
guilled  hill  in  middle  Georgia  there 
lies  a very  large  eagle,  concerning 
which  conflicting  stories  are  told. 
The  one  point  that  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain is  that  the  Indians  left  tne  eagle 
as  a legacy  to  the  State.  A hundred 
years  from  now  it  will  probaly  be 
found  lying  on  its  back,  with  out- 
spread wings  and  tail  even  as  it  lies 
to-day.  But  it  is  made  of  quartz 
rocks  so  cunningly  placed  that  it 
would  require  a pick  in  a strong 
man’s  hands  to  displace  anyone  of 
them.  The  rocks  lap  and  overlap  in 
such  a manner  as  to  represent  feath- 
ers. No  cement  holds  them  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  stones  vary  in  size, 
weighing  from  a half-pound  to  three 
or  four  pounds.  The  image  rests  on  a 
very  firm  foundation,  for  the  stone- 
work extends  several  feet  into  the 
ground. 

Once,  perhaps  twice,  treasure- 
seeking vandals  dug  into  the  breast 
of  the  eagle;  but  work  must  have 
prooved  too  laborious,  for  the  dig- 
gers gave  up  before  they  had  reach- 
ed the  bottom  layer  of  overlapping 
stones. 

Rongh  but  fairly  accurate  meas- 
urements of  the  bird  show  the 
length  of  the  eagle  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tail  to  the  head  to  be  one 
hundred  and  two  feet,  and  from  tip 
to  tip  of  outspread  wings,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  The  length  of 
the  beak  is  ten  feet,  and  the  heignt 
of  the  body  at  the  center  of  the 
breast  is  ten  feet.  The  eagle  lies 
with  its  head  to  the  West. 

Tradition  does  not  give  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  age  or 
the  meaning  of  the  great  stone 
mound.  It  may  have  had  religious 
significance  to  the  red  men  who 
built  it,  and  it  may  be  the  burial 
place  of  some  great  chief.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  and  most  in- 
teresting of  prehistoric  monuments 
in  the  United  States.- --Youth’s  Com- 
panion. 
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How  Courage  Conquered  Inexperienced. 


Horton,  battalion  chief  of  the 
Sixth  Division  of  Cameron’s  fire 
department,  lolled  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  as  he  looked  into  Graham’s 
face.  Somewhat  sarcastically  he  re- 
marked: 

“Well,  is  this  the  best  the  mayor 
coula  send  me  for  316?  Why,  you’re 
a baby  yet.  I asked  for  a man.” 

Graham  flushed  but  held  his  ton- 
gue. 

‘‘I  have  passed  my  examination 
for  chauffeur  on  automobile  hose 
cart  316.  I am  reporting  for  duty. 

Horton  looked  over  his  slender 
physique  laughed  again  and  said: 

‘‘Well,  you  may  do,  but  you  are 
still  a baby.  I’m  afraid  you  will 
need  a nursing  bottle  before  the  day 
is  over.’’ 

Horton  weighed  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  stood  six  feet  two. 
Horton,  who  had  been  twenty-five 
years  in  the  fire  department  of 
Cameron  knew  what  it  was  to  climb 
ten  stories  of  fire  escape  with  a lead 
of  hose.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
climb  up  shaking  stairways  with 
flame  and  smoke  taunting  him,  find 
unconscious  people,  and  offer  his 
own  life  when  necessary  to  save 
them.  Horton  had  been  through 
all  the  hideousness  of  fire  and  he 
was  rough  and  ready.  This  pink- 
faced, slender,  apparently  unde- 
veloped boy,  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  the  new  driver  of  the  auto- 
mobile hose  cart,  the  previous  driver 
having  been  invalided  and  retired, 
seemed  a jest. 

Nevertheless  he  took  him  through 
the  engine  house,  showed  him  the 
apparatus,  assigned  him  to  his  bunk 
and  registered  him  on  the  roll  of  the 
company  316,  composed  of  four 
other  men  besides  the  chauffeur. 
When  he  had  instructed  Graham  as 
to  certain  duties  he  added: 

‘‘You’re  not  to  be  a diamond  pin 
on  that  cart.  If  we  get  into  a tight 
pinch  you’ve  got  other  duties  to 
perform  also.  When  the  work  is 
easy,  you  can  sit  around  and  look  at 
the  robins  twittering  in  the  grass, 
but  when  I send  for  you,  you  have 
got  to  get  into  it,  lock  your  machine 
up  and  help  out.” 

“Sure,”  said  Graham,  “I  want  all 
the  work  you  can  give  me.  I tried 
for  this  position  with  the  mayor,  be- 
cause I thought  it  the  best  way  to 
start,  but  I want  to  go  on  until  I can 
be  a captain  myself.  You  try  me 
out  whenever  you  can.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  being 
tried  out.  There  are  plenty  of  fires 


in  this  town  that  will  give  you  all 
the  trying  you  will  need.  I’m  still 
looking  you  over  and  wondering 
why  they  didn’t  send  me  a man.” 

This  last  remark  was  not  wholly 
unkind,  but  Horton  was  measuring 
his  new  recruit  by  the  big  frames, 
the  immense  bulk  of  all  the  twenty 
men  under  him — not  only  the  hose 
men  who  averaged  over  two  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  but  the  truck 
men,  the  drivers  and  the  chemical 
men.  All  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany’s house  was  horse,  excepting 
the  new  automobile. 

Cameron,  being  a manufacturing 
city,  had  many  high  building  built 
up  against  homes.  These  manufac- 
turing plants  were  filled  with 
greases,  oils,  and  in  many  cases  with 
dangerous  acids  and  high  explosives. 
They  were  the  chief  concern  of  the 
fire  department,  especially  of  that 
section  which  Horton  had  charge  of, 
for  Horton  had  on  each  side  of  his 
engine  house,  either  a residence  a 
manufacturing  plant  or  a flat  build- 
ing. Morning,  noon  and  night,  Hor- 
ton had  the  thought  in  his  mind  of 
where  the  next  trouble  would  come 
from.  He  was  a man  who  believed 
in  discipline  and  in  having  his  own 
men  up  to  the  highest  notch  of  per- 
fection in  their  work.  He  was  un- 
lettered, eroded  out  of  the  rough 
school  of  hard  work,  but  he  had  an 
enormous  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  chief,  his  city  and  the  people 
whom  he  guarded.  That  was  why 
he  looked  with  such  contempt  on 
Graham’s  meager  physical  propor- 
tions and  wondered  if  the  mayor 
could  not  have  sent  someone  better, 
someone  with  red  blood  in  his  veins. 

Graham  'vent  on  duty.  Some  of 
the  men  shook  hands  with  him; 
others  looked  up  from  their  game 
of  checkers  and  nodded  as  his  name 
was  mentioned:  others  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him.  He  was  free  now, 
to  await  the  call  of  duty.  He  went 
over  to  the  automobile  cart,  adjusted 
his  coat  and  boots  so  that  he  could 
get  them  in  the  least  time  possible, 
examined  his  batteries  and  then  be- 
gan to  thoroughly  inspect  the  ma- 
chine. Horton,  with  his  eyes  half- 
aslant,  was  watching  him  from  the 
far  end  of  the  house.  Graham  had 
received  his  practice  work  as  a 
chauffeur  before  taking  his  examina- 
tion. He  had  also  driven  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks,  but  in  actual 
fighting  of  fire,  in  getting  hose  to 
the  scene  of  conflagration  just  as 
quickly  as  possible,  he  was  yet  to 


have  his  first  experience. 

“He  certainly  isn’t  taking  any 
chances,”  muttered  Horton  to  him- 
self, “in  regard  to  the  machine.  He 
may  make  good,  but  he  looks  so 
young.” 

The  day  passed  without  particular 
incident.  There  were  three  “still” 
alarms  and  one  box  call,  but  they 
amonnted  to  nothing.  In  the  even- 
ing about  eight  o’clock,  Horton 
walked  over  to  Graham  and  said: 

“I  have  two  hours  ‘special’  off.  I 
am  not  looking  for  any  trouble,  but 
there  has  been  a southwest  wind 
blowing  for  three  days  and  every- 
thing is  as  dry  as  tinder.  If  any 
alarm  comes  in  while  I am  gone  they 
will  send  for  me  but  you  get  to  the 
nearest  hydrant  just  as  fast  as  you 
can.  Don’t  be  scared  or  nervous, 
get  there!  We  have  had  too  many 
losses  this  year  to  make  me  feel  com- 
fortable. 1 want  to  stop  the  burning 
up  of  these  factories,  and  I can  only 
do  it  if  my  men  get  in  on  time.  You 
understand?  You’re  only  a cub,  but 
you  have  got  to  make  the  speed.” 

Horton  left  the  house  and  Graham 
sat  down  on  the  automobile  seat. 
He  had  a feeling  that  the  nearer  he 
was  to  his  apparatus  on  the  day  of 
his  initiation,  the  more  certain  he 
would  be  of  performing  his  duty 
properly  if  an  emergency  call  came. 
Brady,  one  of  the  pipemen  walked 
over  to  him  and  said: 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel.  You’re 
afraid,  this  being  your  first  duty, 
that  your  machine  might  get  away 
from  you.  When  you  have  been  in 
this  business  as  long  as  I have,  you 
won’t  worry  about  it.  Take  it  easy. 
You’ll  find  Horton  good  enough  to 
you  if  you  can  deliver  the  goods.” 

“I’m  not  nervous,”  replied  Gra- 
hom,  “but  I’m  not  going  to  get  left. 
I don’t  like  this  wind  and  I don’t 
like  the  dryness.  I would  rather 
loaf  here  and  I’ll  be  ready  if  a call 
comes.” 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  the  gong  struck.  The 
numbers  pealed  out  “1-4-3.”  Gra- 
ham threw  himself  on  his  levers. 
The  horses  ran  from  the’r  stalls  for 
the  other  apparatus,  but  before  they 
were  hooked  up,  the  automobile  cart 
was  out  of  the  house.  Box  143  was 
in  the  center  of  the  lumber  district, 
where  there  were  tenement  houses 
and  stacks  upon  stacks  of  hard  and 
soft  lumber,  shingles  and  laths,  un- 
cut logs.  It  was  located  just  about 
a mile  from  Horton’s  engine  house, 
but  as  Graham  drove  his  cart  out  of 
the  door,  he  could  see  the  heavens 
colored  with  flame.  He  had  not 
gone  a block  before  the  motor  was 
working  at  top-notch  speed.  The 
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men  behind,  clinging  to  their  sup- 
ports, yelled  at  each  other: 

“He  isn’t  afraid  to  run,  but  if  he 
hits  anything  it  is  all  off!” 

Graham  was  bending  over  his 
wheel,  hatless,  coatless,  watching 
for  little  children  who  might  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  street,  watching 
for  other  automobiles  and  vehicles. 
His  siren  was  angrily  screaming, 
sending  out  a wild  challenge  to  any- 
thing that  might  be  in  the  way.  He 
half-crouched  over  his  wheel,  trying 
to  get  more  power  on,  his  apparatus 
being  geared  to  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Around  corners,  through  narrow 
streets,  over  bad  crossing,  316  madly 
plunged,  one  of  the  wildest  rides 
that  any  may  on  board  had  ever 
taken,  one  of  the  fatest  they  had 
ever  known  Graham  pulled  in  at  the 
firr  plug  ahead  of  any  other  piece 
of  appratus. 

Brady  shouted  at  him  as  he  dragg- 
ed out  the  lengths  of  hose: 

“There  are  three  tenement  houses 
in  there  and  they  are  all  on  fire!  We 
short  of  men.  They  are  sending  a 
2-11,  but  we  need  help  now.” 

Graham  sprang  to  his  feet,  locked 
up  his  machine,  saw  that  his  mech- 
auisms  were  all  under  control  and 
joined  Brady  at  the  nozzle.  Horton 
was  not  yet  in  sight,  although  his 
buggy  had  been  sent  for  him.  As- 
sisted by  two  other  men  they  drag- 
ged in  their  lines  between  blazing 
piles  of  lumber,  which  were  already 
being  attacked  by  company  215, 
which  had  come  in  just  behind  them. 

“We  will  get  to  the  houses  first,” 
roared  Brady,  “becanse  there  are 
women  and  children  in  them!” 

They  reached  the  first  house, 
which  was  already  burning  in  the 
basement  and  the  first  and  second 
stories.  It  was  five  stories  in  height, 
part  brick,  and  part  wood.  There 
should  have  been  fire  escapes  on 
this  structure,  under  the  law,  but 
they  were  missing.  Graham,  half- 
choked  with  smoke,  blistered  by 
flame,  looked  up  as  the  first  house 
came  in  sight,  and  saw  in  the  win- 
dow on  the  fourth  floor,  a young 
woman.  She  was  calling  for  a lad- 
der, but  although  t o trucks  had 
already  entered  the  lumber  yard,  it 
required  several  minutes  to  hoist 
them  and  time  was  precious.  He 
shouted  to  Brady. 

“I’m  going  up  and  get  har!” 

“You  can’t  do  it!”  yelled  back 
Brady. 

“There’s  too  much  fire.  The  boys 
will  get  the  ladder  up.” 

“Not  in  time,”  retorted  Graham. 
That  building  is  going  to  tumble  in 
a very  few  minutes.” 

He  dropped  his  nozzle  and  dashed 
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in  the  front  entrance  just  as  Horton 
made  Brady’s  side.  The  flames  were 
rising. 

“Where’s  Graham?”  demanded 
Horton. 

“He’s  gone  up  after  that  girl.” 
retorted  Brady. 

“Horton,  through  the  flame  and 
smoke  which  was  encircling  the 
building,  caught  one  glance  of  the 
girl’s  face.  She  was  now  lying  half- 
way across  the  sill  of  the  window, 
holding  out  her  arms.  Above  the 
crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  firemen,  he  could  hear 
her  plea  or  help. 

He  thought  of  inexperienced  Gra- 
ham. He  gave  a few  hoarse  orders 
to  his  men  and  to  other  companies 


ELEMENTS  OF  TRUE  TEACH- 
ING. 

First.  To  teach  the  people  to 
avoid  exaggeration  and  violent 
speech,  and  to  cultivate  moderate 
and  rational  modes  of  expression. 

Second.  To  resist  the  tendencies 
which  dementalize  democracy,  and 
which  substitute  the  mob-mind  for 
the  deliberate  habit. 

Third.  To  hold  the  popular  judg- 
ment firmly  to  the  truth,  that 
character  and  manhood,  and  not 
money  and  popularity,  are  the  cen- 
tral values  of  human  existence. 

Fourth.  To  turn  the  thoughts 
of  men  more  and  more  f.-om  the 
negative  virtue  of  detecting  and 
exposing  the  evil,  to  the  positive 
virtue  of  discerning  and  praising 
the  good.— Washington  Gladden. 


which  adjoined  them  and  went  into 
the  building  himself.  Despite  the 
flood  of  water  which  was  being 
poured  into  the  building,  the  flames 
still  had  the  mastery.  Partitions 
were  falling,  stairways  rocking  back 
and  forth,  windows  crashing.  He 
got  down  on  his  eands  and  knees, 
hunting  for  such  fresh  air  as  he 
might  find,  and  took  the  first  wind- 
ing way  that  might  lead  him  to  the 
fourth  floor.  Just  how  he  got  up 
three  flights  he  never  did  know;  the 
gases  choked  him  and  twice  he  was 
deluged  by  streams  from  his  own 
men.  Timbers  broke  underneath  his 
weight,  but  he  caught  at  supports 
and  pulled  himself  through  just  be- 
fore dropping  into  the  furnace  be- 
low. 

On  the  landing  of  the  third  floor 
he  came  face  to  face  with  Graham, 
the  latter  crawling  as  he  was,  but 
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coming  down,  and  under  his  arm  the 
girl. 

“The  ladders  are  jammed,”  he 
said,  “and  they  won't  get  them  up 
inside  of  five  minutes.  There  is  a 
chance  yet  to  get  her  through  by 
the  stairway.” 

“No  there  isn’t,”  said  Horton, 
“because  1 came  up  on  the  last  sup- 
ports and  they’re  burning  already. 
We’ve  got  to  get  to  a window  and 
the  boys  have  got  to  get  that  ladder 
up  or  come  up  with  the  pompiers  or 
the  wall  will  be  in  on  all  of  us.  You 
have  nerve,  boy;  L don’t  care  about 
myself,  get  her  out.” 

There  was  a vast  difference  be- 
tween Horton’s  weight  and  Gra- 
ham’s, but  there  was  a greater  dif- 
ference between  their  mutual  ex- 
perience in  fighting  fire.  Graham 
was  working  on  his  nerve;  Horton 
was  remembering  what  he  had  been 
through  before.  The  girl  was  par- 
tially stupefied,  but  had  enough  con- 
trol of  her  senses  to  understand  the 
orders  given  her. 

A belch  of  flame  and  smoke  came 
up  from  the  depchsand  Horton,  who 
was  behind  her,  Graham  being  a- 
head,  and  dragging  her  towards  a 
window  yelled: 

“Keep  close  to  the  floor!  Hold 
her  head  down!  Let  her  get  all 
the  fresh  air  she  can!” 

They  reached  the  window  and 
Graham  looked  back  through  a room 
and  a long  hallway  and  saw  a fury 
of  flame  hungrily  fighting  its  way 
to  the  roof.  He  drove  his  fist 
through  the  glass  and  sent  the  frag- 
ments clinking  to  the  sidewalks.  He 
hung  out  and  shouted: 

“Truck  83,  ladder  or  the  pom- 
piers!’’ 

Brady,  not  a truckman,  only  a 
pipeman  of  316,  heard  the  cry.  He 
got  from  a truck  a pompier  ladder 
and  jammed  it  through  a window. 
As  he  scaled  its  arms  another  fire- 
man, Callahan,  of  25.  followed  him 
with  a second  pompier,  between 
pompiers,  themselves  and  others, 
they  formed  a living  chain  between 
the  third  floor  and  the  ground. 

Horton  was  suffering  terribly  from 
the  heat,  the  flames  were  driving 
behind  him  and  Graham  with  ter- 
rific force.  The  latter  shovel  the 
girl  through  the  window  into  Bra- 
dy’s arms,  and  Brady  drew  the  life 
line  about  her,  and  helped  her  on  to 
the  man  beneath  him.  From  man 
to  man  she  passed  into  safety  with 
the  wild  shouts  of  the  crowd  rising. 

“Come  on,  Graham,”  yelled  Bra- 
dy, “your  turn  next!” 

Graham  looked  into  the  swollen 
face  of  his  battalion  chief,  the  man 
he  had  not  yet  served  a day.  He 
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jumped  back,  braced  himself  and 
caught  Horton,  who  was  almost  un- 
conscious shoved  him  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  window. 

“You  had  the  first  chance,  ” snap- 
ped Brady  enveloped  in  smoke  and 
flame  himself. 

Graham  smiled. 

“Get  the  line  on  him  and  put  him 
down.  Get  off  the  pompiers  and  I’ll 
come  over  myself.’’ 

Bricks  were  falling  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  walls  were  beginning  to 
sway,  ladders  were  rising,  but  all 
for  the  moment  falling  short  of  Gra- 
ham’s position.  Pipemen  were  fran- 
tically driving  water  in  every  open- 
ing about  Graham  in  order  to  protect 
him.  The  stairways  had  gone  below 
and  his  only  hope  and  of  the  men 
beneath  him,  was  the  pompiers.  He 
stood  on  the  window  sill,  the  hair  on 
his  head  burning,  his  clothes  almost 
charred  into  cinders  smoke  and  flame 
encircling  him  and  he  waited  one 
brief  moment  until  Brady,  Callahan, 
Tobin,  Shanghness  and  Schwartz 
bacher  cleared  themselve  of  the 
pompiers. 

As  he  turned  and  started  down 
the  slender,  trembling  pompiers,  the 
roof  crashed,  but  the  outer  wall  held. 
There  were  maddening  shouts  from 
those  who  had  seen  the  rescue  of  the 
girl,  yells  from  those  who  had  seen 
the  chauffeur  give  his  battalion  chief 
the  first  place  for  safety.  Ash, 
smoke,  flame,  bricks,  crumbling 
timbers  circled  by  Graham,  He  held 
his  poise,  he  could  look  up  and  see 
the  pompier  he  had  left,  burning,  he 
ducked  his  head  just  in  miss  a cop- 
ing that  had  become  dislodged.  He 
slipped  slid,  picked  his  way  down  to 
the  sidewalk  and  out  into  freedom, 
and  to  316.  As  he  staggered  to  the 
automobile  cart,  Horton,  begrimed, 
burned,  caught  him  by  the  shoulders. 

“Say—”  he  stammered.  He  trie, 
to  use  plain  English.  “Say — I want 
to  tell  you  what  I think  of  you  — ” 

just  then  the  walls  of  the  five  tor- 
ies  cereened,  rocked  toward  the 
street,  and  crashed  in.  — The  Boy’s 
World. 

Be  a Good  Soldier. 

A good  soldier  obeys  orders.  In 
battle  he  does  not  stop  to  question 
the  good  sense,  integrity,  and  honor 
of  the  Captain.  Lieutenant,  or  the 
General.  He  is  just  a good  soldier, 
and  he  obeys  orders  with  confidence 
that  his  superiors  know  the  best. 
This  is  true  fighting  in  a great  battle 
in  time  of  war  on  the  bloody  field 
of  battle.  The  battle  of  life,  how- 
ever, which  you  and  I are  fighting  is 
the  gretest  battle  of  all.  It  does  not 
require  the  shedding.of  blood,  brutal 


force,  or  cruelty,  but  it  does  require 
honesty,  integrity,  brotherly  love, 
ambition,  noble  ideas,  purity  of 
and  above  all,  courage  and  strength 
of  purpose.  Our  battle  is  a fight 
against  our  bad  dispositions;  bad 
tempers  and  evil  feelings  towards  one 
another.  This  battle  against  evil  ten- 
dencies of  our  nature  requires  more 
sand,  grit,  and  bravery  than  facing 
cannons  on  a deadly  field  of  battle. 
Do  you  want  to  win  this  fight,  or  do 
you  want  to  make  a failure  of  life?  If 
you  want  to  lose  you  can  do  so  by 
being  a poor  soldier,  and  by  running 
when  the  cannon  faces  you.  Many 
a young  man  when  he  gets  into  a 
little  trouble  or  a little  difficulty  and 
things  don’t  go  right,  begins  to  run 
and  find  fault  with  everybody  but 
himself,  and  when  he  has  lost  the 
battle  because  he  didn’t  have  courage 
to  be  a good  soldier  and  fight  every 
evil  tendency  of  his  nature,  he  tries 
to  find  somebody  he  can  blame  for 
having  failed  to  win  the  fight.  Such 
acts  are  not  the  acts  of  a good  soldier. 
From  the  early  dawn  of  our  existence 
from  the  time  we  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  there  is  a 
continual  battle  going  on  within  our- 
selves, and  something  seems  to  tell 
us  to  do  right,  and  that  is  our  con- 
science. And  something  seems  to 
tell  us  to  do  wrong  and  that  is  the 
evil  tendencies  of  our  nature.  These 
two  different  dispositions,  the  one 
telling  us  the  right  thing  ;o  do  and 
one  telling  us  the  wrong  thing  to  do 
forms  the  battle  ground  and  then 
the  fight  begins.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
and  I begin  to  waver  and  turn  our 
backs  on  the  good  side  of  our  nature 
and  cultivate  the  bad,  and  allow  the 
bad  side  to  get  the  better  of  us,  we 
lose  the  battle.  We  are  swept  off 
the  battle  field  like  a coward,  but  if 
we  fight  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
nature  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science and  face  the  battle  like  men, 
we  win.  The  question  you  and  I are 
to  decide  is,  are  you  going  to  be  loser 
or  a winner?  The  question  for  you 
to  decide  is  are  you  going  to  be  a 
good  soldier  or  a poor  soldier?  Your 
conscience  tells  you  the  right  things 
to  do.  Your  conscience  is  the  General, 
the  superior  officer  who  gives  the 
commands  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
obey  orders  without  quibbling  or 
questioning.  If  you  take  orders 
from  the  enemy,  the  evil  side  of  your 
nature,  then  you  lose  the  battle  just 
as  you  would  on  a field  of  battle; 
just  as  a soldier  Would  who  takes  or- 
ders from  the  enemy. 

Be  true  to  your  conscience:  true 
to  your  selves  and  to  those  who  give 
you  friendly  advice:  be  a good  soldier 
and  win  the  fight. — Pioneer. 


“Vermin  Fences”  Long. 

The  state  of  South  Australia  has 
since  1891,  erected  29,148  miles  of 
“vermin  fences,”  enough  to  encircle 
the  globe  and  with  the  remnant 
build  a double  line  fence  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
When  contracts  now  running  are 
completed  the  mileage  will  be  much 
increased.  New  South  Wales  has 
expended  over  $27,000,000  for  rab- 
bit extermination  and  has  within 
its  borders  98,000  miles  of  fence. 

Of  late  years  the  rabbit  has  been 
repaying  in  part  for  his  keep-pay- 
ing board,  as  it  were.  He  goes  to 
swell  the  total  of  food  exports  from 
the  commonwealth.  Along  the  coun- 
try roads  rabbits  may  be  seen  on 
the  fences  awaiting  the  passage  of 
the  rabbit  carts  which  convey  them 
to  the  packing  houses  to  be  prepared 
for  shipment  as  frozen  meat  and 
hides.  Practically  all  are  exported 
(the  Australian  does  not  eat  “ver- 
min”), and  during  1913  frozen  rab- 
bit and  hare  to  the  value  of  $1,- 
400,000  and  skins  to  the  valne  of 
$3,000,000  were  sent  from  common- 
wealth ports. --National  Geographic 
Magazine. 


Globe  Not  Crowded. 

There  are  on  this  globe  about  1,- 
500,  000,  000  inhabitants.  Most  of 
us,  who  lack  the  sense  of  proportion, 
at  the  mention  of  this  big  number 
are  apt  to  speak  of  the  “overpopu- 
lation” of  the  world.  Yet  if  we  spare 
a few  moments’  thought,  we  shall 
better  know  what  this  represents. 

This  is  in  my  study-room  a geo- 
graphic globe  about  15  inches  in  di- 
ameter. On  that  sphere  there  is  mar- 
ked a little  spot  about  the  size  of 
the  point  of  a pencil— at  any  rate, 
so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
write  the  initials  of  its  name.  Lake 
Champlain,  upon  it.  Yet  whenever 
Lake  Champlain  freezes  over  there 
is  good  stahdingfor  every  one  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  then 
this  Lake  would  be  considerably  less 
crowded  than  some  of  the  busy 
streets  of  New  York. 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
every  one,  young  and  old,  would 
find  about  one  square  yard  to  stand 
upon.  Nay,  more  if  the  very  young 
and  the  very  old  would  please  stand 
aside  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the 
remainder  of  the  total  inhabitants 
of  the  world  could  arrange  a skating 
party  where  they  would  be  less 
crowded  than  is  seen  on  a busy  win- 
ter day  on  the  skating  pond  in  New 
York’s  Central  park. — L.  H.  Blake- 
land,  in  Scribner’s  Magazine. 
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JUSTICE 


John  Brisben  Walker,  in  Hearst’s  Magazine- 

PON  men’s  ideals  of  Justice,  civilization  must  rise  or  fall.  Upon 
their  ideals  of  Justice,  States  either  become  the  homes  of  happy 
people,  or  hells  in  which  men  and  women  rend  and  inflict  torture 
upon  each  other.  Upon  ideals  of  Justice,  business  becomes  either 
a vast  organization  for  economic  convenience,  or  for  the  practice  of  greed 
and  usury.  Depending  upon  ideals  of  Justice,  marriage  becomes  either  a 
divine  union  of  souls,  or  a union  of  fierce  contentions  and  wretchedness. 

What  do  we  mean  by  Justice?  Justice  is  that  perfect  equation  of  the 
relations  of  each  man  and  woman  to  every  other  man  and  woman;  that  rec- 
ognizes the  rights  of  our  fellow  men  to  comfort  and  happiness;  that  does 
not  seek  to  deprive  others  of  their  fair  share  of  the  necessities  and  com- 
forts of  life.  All  ciimes  are  offenses  against  Justice. 

Justice  has  never  concerned  itself  with  those  dogmas  which  produce 
conflicts,  but  it  has  stood  as  the  foundation  rock  of  what  was  truest  and 
best  in  the  religions  of  all  peoples,  in  all  lands  at  all  times. 

Teaching  the  religion  of  Justice  in  our  public  schools  does  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  special  dogma.  But  those  who  have  at  heart  the  right  pre- 
paration of  youth,  and  wish  to  ground  them  in  the  principles  which  under- 
lie true  religion,  will  welcome  a training  in  the  principles  of  Justice. 

If  men  and  women  could  be  so  instructed  that  they  would  love  justice 
and  be  eternally  anxious  to  seek  after  justice,  all  that  which  now  counts 
for  brutality,  hatred,  deceit,  graft,  and  injury  to  our  neighbor  would  be 
educated  out  of  the  human  mind. 

And  it  is  necessary  that  this  instruction  be  given  through  the  public 
schools.  The  time  is  quickly  approaching  when  the  whole  world  will  cry 
out  for  justice.  Justice  in  the  making  of  laws;  justice  in  administering 
the  laws;  justice  in  opportunity  to  labor;  justice  in  the  distribution  of  the 
product  of  labor;  justice  to  women;  justice  to  children;  justice  to  old  age 
that  has  labored  faithfully;  and  justice  to  all  mankind  in  the  telling  of 
Truth. 


The  Reaping  of  the  Harvhst. 

A farm  boy  cultivates  a quarter 
or  half  an  acre  of  land  during  the 
crop-growing  season,  and  earns  a 
profit  of  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 
He  has  worked  under  the  sunlight 
in  the  freshness  of  the  wind,  and  yet, 
he  is  discontented  with  his  financial 
reward.  The  thought  runs  through 
his  mind  that  he  should  have  earned 
more  money,  that  the  soil  is  not 
honest  to  him.  He  forgets  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  do  all  he  might 
have  done  to  increase  his  profit. 

He  wishes  to  be  rich  quickly, 
without  doing  any  great  amount  of 
work.  Now  from  some  points  of 
view  that  is  a very  easy  thing  to 
accomplish.  In  my  experience  with 
the  Government,  I knew  a young  man 
who  was  not  willing  to  till  the  soil, 
who  did  not  wish  to  work  on  a rail- 
road, who  did  not  care  to  be  with 


any  large  business  house,  still  he 
needed  money,  and  wanted  enough 
to  make  him  comfortable  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

He  was  an  expert  photographer 
and  engraver.  He  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  counterfeit  money  the 
money  of  his  own  government.  In 
four  mouths’  time  with  the  assis- 
tance of  some  confederate,  he  pro- 
duced $500,000  in  counterfeit  bills, 
which  he  passed  upon  people  who 
did  not  know  if  they  were  genuine. 
His  share  of  the  illegal  profit  was 
$150,000.  Apparently,  he  was  pro- 
tected for  life.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  will  ordinarily 
earn,  at  the  common  rate  of  interest, 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
dollars  a year.  If  the  money  had 
been  earned  honestly  there  would 
have  been  no  thinking  within  the 
mind  of  the  possessor  as  to  how  he 


got  it.  Having  been  earned  dis- 
honestly, by  cheating  other  people, 
there  was  a constant  worry. 

This  led  to  recklessness  in  spending 
the  ill  gotten  gain  and  to  his  final  de- 
tection by  government  officials.  He 
received  a ten  year  sentence  to  a 
government  penitentiary  and  served 
about  eight  years,  coming  out  still 
a comparatively  young  man,  and 
having  the  warning  from  a secret 
service  agent  who  met  him  the  first 
day  he  was  free:  “ Whatever  you  do 
get  your  money  honestly--work  for 
it.  Use  your  good  brains  to  do  things 
honestly— that  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  have  comfort  of  mind  and 
reasonable  prosperity, 

There  was  his  opportunity.  The 
world  was  still  open  to  him.  He  had 
reaped  his  harvest  for  his  first  great 
offense.  He  had  paid  the  penalty, 
but  there  was  still  a chance  for  him 
to  redeem  his  name.  From  the  pris- 
on he  went  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
to  New  York  City.  There  were  rail- 
roads which  would  have  used  his 
brains,  banks  which  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  them,  shops  and  stores 
in  which  he  could  have  earned  an 
honest  living,  but  he  was  notin  New 
York  City  two  days  before  he  was 
engaged  in  the  counterfeiting  bus- 
iness. 

This  time,  with  the  aid  of  others, 
he  floated  three-quarters  of  a million 
dollars  of  counterfeit  money.  His 
share  was  $300,000.  After  receiving 
this  money,  he  determined  to  be  hon- 
est and  quitely  spend  the  last  of  his 
days.  He  went  to  Europe,  making 
his  first  home  in  London.  From  there 
he  passed  to  Berlin,  and  from  there 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  agents  of 
this  Goverment  finally  arrested  him, 
and  he  was  returned  to  this  country 
and  received  a twenty  year  sentence 
for  his  crime,  which  he  is  still  ser- 
ving. 

The  thousands  of  dollars  which  this 
man  accumulated  dishonestly,  did  not 
prove  of  any  value  to  him.  The 
genius  which  could  counterfeit  Unit- 
ed States  money,  the  most  skillfully 
patterned  in  the  world,  was  of  no 
benefit  to  him.  He  had  a little  tem- 
porary pleasure,  a little  false  enjoy- 
ment, and  then  swift  punishment.  If 
he  had  taken  his  brains  and  applied 
them  to  the  proper  working  of  a 
farm,  to  the  conduct  of  a stoie,  to 
the  operation  of  a machine  shop,  he 
would  not  had  gained  as  many  dollars 
but  he  would  have  had  an  honest 
living,  contentment  of  mind,  the  re- 
spect of  friends  and  a position  as  a 
real  citizen. 

The  point  to  this  is-  -when  you  are 
beginning  to  make  your  life,  when 
you  are  still  young  and  have  many 
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ideals,  put'  temptation  behind  you. 
On  the  surface  of  things  it  looks  very 
easy  to  make  a great  deal  of  money 
dishonestly.  It  is  very  easy  to  rob 
another  person.  It  is  not  a difficult 
task  for  a bright  person  to  forge 
checks,  to  counterfeit  bills,  to  raise 
bills,  or  to  pilfer  what  really  belongs 
to  another.  The  mere  doing  of  these 
crimes  is  not  the  hardest  part  of 
them.  Their  penalty  comes  later  in 
the  inevitable  reaping  of  the  i.arvest 
they  have  sown. 

This  harvest  is  not  merely  started 
by  the  reaping  machine  of  the  law, 
but  within  their  own  minds.  The 
instant  a wrong  is  done,  the  person 
who  committed  it  has  no  longer  peace 
of  mind.  He  may  outwardly  smile  as 
he  faces  the  world,  but  th.s  smile  is  a 
false  one.  Inwardly  he  is  filled  with 
fear.  He  is  suffering  the  worst  kind 
of  agony,  and  often  it  is  a relief  to 
him  when  the  law  steps  in,  exposes 
his  crime,  and  causes  him  to  be  pun- 
ished for  what  he  has  done.  There 
have  been  criminals  in  this  woi  Id  who 
have  given  themselves  up  to  justice 
in  order  to  escape  the  torture  of 
their  minds. 

My  advice  to  any  young  person  is 
to  set  his  mind  against  doing  wrong. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  study  the  sta- 
tute books,  the  law  of  the  country, 
to  know  why  this  should  be  possible. 
Resist  temptation,  refuse  to  violate 
the  law;  better  poverty,  better  the 
hardest  kind  of  struggle  to  exist, 
better  honestly  earn  a few  dollars 
than  win  thousands  through  a crime 
and  only  too  soon  reap  the  harvest. 
There  is  just  one  wav  to  get  through 
life  with  any  contentment,  and  that 
is  to  do  right,  come  what  may. 

The  Christ  taught  this,  all  the 
gieat  philosophers  of  the  world  have 
taught  it,  all  the  genuinely  great 
men  of  the  world  have  lived  it.  VVe 
know  now,  almost  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  why  Lincoln’s  name  grows 
brighter  and  brighter  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Born  in  poverty,  temp- 
ted to  be  corrupt  through  his  early 
years,  tempted  to  betray  his  country 
when  he  came  into  power  as  presi- 
dent, he  never  surrendered  his  con- 
science. He  was  always  master  of 
himself— never  a wealthy  man,  but 
the  greatest  ruler  for  the  honor  of 
himself  and  his  people  the  world  has 
yet  known. 

To  keep  out  of  trouble,  to  avoid 
the  laws  as  far  as  you  can  yourself, 
think  every  moment  of  the  day  how 
to  do  what  is  right.  Whenever  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  the  right  course 
to  pursue,  take  up  the  Golden  Rule. 
That  will  never  lead  you  astray  .—Ex- 
change, 


Keeping  the  Light. 

To  the  long  roll  of  brave  whho  ave 
done  their  duty  under  most  trying 
circumstances  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pet- 
er Borque  must  be  added,  says  a 
writer  in  Youth’s  Companion.  One 
day  during  a storm,  her  husband, 
the  keeper  of  the  Bird  Rock  Light- 
house on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast, 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  sea.  In 
spite  of  her  frantic  effort  to  save  him, 
the  unfortunate  man  was  drowned. 

After  her  first  burst  of  grief,  Mrs. 
Borque  began  to  realize  her  terrible 
stituation.  She  and  her  baby  were 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  she 
could  expect  no  help  from  the  near- 
est house,  fully  nine  miles  away;  the 
lighthouse  supply  vessel  came  to  Bird 
Rock  only  four  times  a year.  But 
deeper  than  her  grief  and  loneliness 
was  the  sense  of  responsibiliiy  that 
come  to  her;  no  matter  what  happen- 
ed, the  light  must  contiue  to  burn. 

Do  after  day  she  tended  the  light 
and  sounded  the  fog-signal.  She 


We  are  born  to  a higher  destiny 
than  that  of  earth.  There  is  a 
realm  where  the  rainbow  never 
fades,  where  the  stars  will  be 
spread  before  us  like  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where 
the  beings  that  pass  before  us  like 
shadows  will  stay  in  our  presence 
forever.— Bulwer  Lytton. 


prayed  that  the  storm  would  abate 
and  allow  her  to  snatch  a few  mo- 
ments’ rest.  But  the  wind  only 
howled  the  fiercer  and  the  fog  set- 
tled down  heavier  than  ever.  It 
was  the  worst  storm  in  years.  For 
five  days  and  nights  she  did  not 
sleep  a wink. 

There  was  food  in  plenty,  but  Mrs. 
Borque  had  no  time  to  cook  it. 
The  bitter  wind  drove  through  the 
walls  and  chilled  her  to  the  bone. 
Night  and  day,  even  when  she 
crawled  up  into  the,  tower,  she  hug- 
ged her  little  baby  in  her  arms, 
’lhere  was  no  other  way  in  which  to 
keep  the  child  warm. 

Finally  she  became  so  exhausted 
that  she  feared  to  leave  the  tower 
at  all,  lest  she  might  not  be  able  to 
return.  For  two  days  she  stayed 
there  by  the  light,  almost  in  a stupor, 
only  rousing  now  and  then  to  tend 
the  light  or  sound  the  fog-horn. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  Mrs.  Borque 
saw  a ship  in  the  distance.  Sobbing 
with  relief  and  joy,  she  tolled  the 
lighthouse  bell.  But  the  ship  kept 
on  its  course,  and  the  agonizing  fear 


that  the  men  on  the  vessel  might 
not  hear,  seized  her.  Summoning 
all  her  remaining  strength  she  tolled 
the  bell  again.  Then  at  last,  she 
saw  the  ship  put  about  and  come  to- 
ward the  lighthouse  and  knew  that 
she  was  understood.  With  a sob  of 
joy,  she  sank  exhausted  to  the  floor. 
It  is  said  that  the  government  will 
give  the  brave  woman  a life  pension. 


The  Hot  End  Of  The  Poker. 

The  Mexican  government  has  no- 
tified Germans  residents  in  Mexic-o 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  con- 
centrate near  the  American  border  is 
forbidden  and  will  be  followed  by 
arrests.  The  threat  may  be  more  or 
less  bombastic,  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  it,  for  all  hands  in  Mexico 
have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  throw- 
ing individuals  into  jails;  and  while 
Mexico’s  may  be  a comicopera  gov- 
ernment, its  firing-squad  are  quite 
efficient.  The  man  who  is  shot  by 
a Mexican  firing-squad  is  just  as  dead 
as  if  he  has  fallen  before  the  Crown 
Prince’s  charge  at  Verdum.  The 
government’s  order  may  not  stop 
German  concentration,  but  it  certain- 
ly will  not  encourage  it. 

Incidentally,  the  wily  Greaser  has 
put  the  United  States  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  again.  Every  bord- 
er city  on  the  American  side  of  the 
line  harbors  a Villa  junta,  and  the 
Mexican  suggest,  not  without  a show 
of  reason,  that  in  view  of  the  order 
against  the  Germans  the  least  that 
the  United  States  can  do  is  to  clean 
out  the  Villistas  in  its  own  back  yard. 

The  objection  to  this  apparently 
fair  proposal  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  an  asylum  for  political  off- 
enders from  foreign  countries  and 
the  right  of  extradition  is  never  re- 
cognized against  them. 

Villa,  however,  is  an  offender 
against  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Mexico.  The  Carranza  government’s 
case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
against  the  bandit  and  spent  $133,- 
000,  000  in  a vain  effort  to  apprehend 
him.  We  refuse  to  raise  the  embargo 
on  arms  sent  to  Carranza  for  fear 
Villa  might  get  them.  It  does  seem 
extraordinary,  then,  that  we  allow 
the  outlaw’s  agents  to  use  our  soil 
as  a base  of  operations, 

Carranza  is  evidently  not  lacking 
in  humor.  That  is  proved  by  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  uses  the 
stately  Castilian  courtesy  that  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  put  on  in  order 
to  present  the  Washington  state  de- 
partment with  the  hot  end  of  the 
poker.— Creensboro  News, 
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THE  UPLIFT 

Boy  Life  in  Syria. 


There  is  great  rejoicing  in  a Syrian 
home  when  a baby  boy  arrives. 

Presents  are  sent  in,  and  every- 
body calls  to  congratulate  the  for- 
tunate family.  The  chief  event  of 
the  occasion  is  the  preparations  of 
dainty  dish  made  of  pounded  rice, 
spiced  and  sugared,  and  covered  with 
nuts.  Little  bowls  of  this  delicacy 
are  sent  around  to  all  the  relatives.  It 
is  called  “mughly.” 

When  a litte  Syrian  boy  is  very 
young  he  is  thoroughly  instructed 
in  “manners."  First,  he  must  al- 
ways take  off  his  shoes;  and  secondly, 
he  must  always  keep  on  his  cap! 
When  he  enters  a room  with  older 
people  he  must  go  around  and  kiss 
their  hand,  and  place  each  one  on 
his  forehead. 

He  is  a droll-looking  youngster. 
He  wears  red  shoes,  or  slippers, 
with  toes  pointed  and  turned  up,  or 
yellow  ones  of  the  same  style. 

When  it  happens  to  be  wet  or 
muddy,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  soil 
these  gay  colors,  he  mounts  a pair  of 
what  he  calls  kob-kobs,  but  we  should 
call  little  stilts.  They  are  but  a few 
inches  high,  and  are  fastened  to  a 
wooden  sole,  with  a strap  to  slip  over 
the  toes;  but  they  often  slip,  or 
turn,  and  then  down  comes  the  boy 
on  his  nose,  and  his  “kob-kobs”  go 
rattling  over  the  stones,  while  he  sets 
up  a howl. 

His  clothes  are  as  queer  as  his 
shoes.  If  he  belongs  to  the  common 
people,  he  wears  a blue  bag  with 
two  holes  in  the  bottom  for  his  legs 
to  go  through,  which  you  might  call 
trourers,  a loose  jacket  and  a red 
cap.  That  is  about  all. 

mis  legs  come  through  the  bag 
nearly  up  to  his  knees;  but  he  has 
no  stocking,  and,  if  his  parents  are 
poor,  often  no  shoes. 

Syrian  boys  have  many  games 
similar  to  our  own.  They  play  leap- 
frog, and  they  call  it  “Owal  howa.” 
Baseball  is  another,  and  marble,  and 
blind-man’s  buff,  puss-in-the-corner 
too,  and  button,  button,  which  they 
call  “pebble,  pebble,”  and  play  with 
a small  stone. 

They  delight  in  thier  terra-cotta 
toys,  such  as  horses,  or  donkeys 
with  packsaddle,  comical  figures, 
and  even  dolls,  with  arms  and  legs 
moved  by  strings. 

They  love  to  sing  as  they  play  in 
the  streets  or  in  the  courtyards  of 
their  home.  They  have  a regular 
swinging  song  with  a chorus  that 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  sang 
before  them. 

Not  only  do  the  children  sing; 


peddlers  and  streets  people  all  sing 
their  ware. 

When  a Syrian  boy  is  old  enough 
to  go  to  school  he  is  taken  to  the 
bare  room  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  with  about  fifty  other  lads  he 
leaves  his  shoes  in  a pile  outside  the 
door  and  then  goes  inside  and  squats 
down  on  the  floor,  holding  his  book, 
or  tin  card,  with  a lesson  on  it. 

The  school  begins!  Then  each 
pupil  begins  to  study  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  swaying  back  and  forth, 
like  a Chinese  mandarin  in  the  toy 
shops.  When  one  goes  up  to  the 
teacher  to  recite,  he  has  to  scream 
louder  than  the  rest  to  be  heard  at 
all. 

The  teacher  of  this  strangely  con- 
ducted school  has  a long  stick,  with 
which  he  keeps  the  boys  at  their 
work;  and  if  one  is  unruly,  he  gets 
something  more  than  an  “error”;  he 
is  thrown  on  the  floor,  his  ankles 
tied  together,  and  then  he  is  beaten 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

If  he  is  an  unusually  bad  boy,  a 
chain  is  put  around  his  waist,  and 
someone  walks  behind  him  with  a 
whip,  driving  him  through  the  city 
streets,  and,  worse  still,  making  him 
kiss  the  hand  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  he  meets.  If  the 
teacher  wish  to  be  very  severe,  he 
will  stop  where  people  are  at  work, 
and  call  out  masons  and  other  labor- 
ers, and  make  the  naughty  schoolboy 
kiss  their  hands! 

The  Syrian  scholars  learn  to  read 
and  to  recite  prayers  and  other 
forms  belonging  to  their  religion, 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  learn 
to  write — what!  without  desks? 
Surely;  they  are  quite  superior  to 
the  need  of  desks.  Each  boy  carries 
in  his  belt  an  ink-case,  and  his  paper 
he  holds  in  his  hand. 

When  school  is  dismissed  for  the 
day  there  is  a wild  scramble  for 
shoes  outside  the  door.  The  first 
boy  kicks  over  the  pile  to  find  his, 
and  then  comes  a scene  like  one  you 
may  have  seen  when  forty  or  fifty 
American  boys  want  the  same  thing 
at  the  some  moment — a football,  for 
instance.  If  a boy  gets  a hurt,  and 
one  usually  does,  he  cries  out: 

“Ya  imme!  Ya  imme!”  which 
means,  “0  my  mother!” 

The  large  majority  of  Syrian  boys 
live  in  home  built  of  stone  piled  to- 
gether, but  without  mortar  to  hold 
them  firm.  For  a roof  logs  are  laid 
across  and  covered  with  earth  a foot 
thick.  And  that  is  not  the  worst; 
they  are  often  on  a side  hill,  and 
sheep,  cattle,  and  donkeys  walk  right 
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on  to  them,  and  shake  down  the 
dirt  on  the  people  below.  One  may 
imagine  the  effect  of  this. 

These  simple  home  are  furnished 
with  mats  to  sleep  on,  a tray  to  eat 
from,  and  a few  wooden  plates  and 
spoons.  They  do  not  need  chairs, 
since  there  is  the  floor  to  sit  on;  tables 
would  be  too  high,  and  they  never 
even  heard  of  a bedstead. 

When  mealtime  comes,  a tray  is 
placed  on  a mat  on  the  floor  and  the 
family  gathers  around  it.  If  it  is 
dinner,  there  will  be  perhaps  camel 
stew  or  a pottage,  with  olives  and 
rice,  or  cooked  figs,  and  it  is  set  on 
a tray,  and  every-one  helps  himself, 
with  fingers,  of  course,  out  of  the 
same  dish. 

For  a lamp  in  the  evening  hours, 
this  Syrian  home  is  furnished  with 
a saucer  of  oil,  having  a piece  of 
wick  lying  over  one  edge — Ex. 

The  First-Class  Man  is  Wanteb. 

The  first  steps  on  the  ladder  that 
leads  to  success  is  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  succeed;  the  next  is  the 
possession  of  that  moral  and  physical 
courage  which  will  enable  one  to 
mount,  rung  after  rung,  until  the 
top  is  reached. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a boy  say- 
ing: “I  am  going  to  be  a second- 
class  man,  says  a writer  in  Success.  “I 
don’t  wanted  to  be  a first-class,  and 
gpt  the  good  jobs,  the  high  pay,  Sec- 
ond-class jobs  are  good  enough  for 
me.”  Such  a boy  would  be  regarded 
as  laching  in  good  sense,  if  not  in 
sanity.  You  can  get  to  be  a second 
class  man,  however,  by  not  trying  to 
be  a first-class  one.  Thousands  do 
that  all  the  time,  so  that  second-class 
men  are  a drug  on  the  market. 

Second-class  things  are  wanted 
only  when  first-class  cannot  be  had. 
You  wear  first-class  clothes  if  you 
can  pay  for  them,  eat  first- class  but- 
ter, first-class  meat,  and  first-class 
bread;  or  if  you  do  not,  you  wish  you 
could.  Second-class  men  are  no  more 
wanted  than  any  other  second-class 
commody.  They  are  taken  and  used 
when  the  better  article  is  scarce  or 
too  high-priced  for  the  occasion.  For 
work  that  really  amounts  to  anything 
first-class  men  are  wanted. 

Many  things  make  second-class 
men.  A man  menaced  by  dissipation, 
whose  understanding  is  dull  and  slow, 
whose  growth  has  been  stunted,  is  a 
second-class  man,  if  indeed,  he  is  not 
third-class.  A man  who,  through 
his  amusements  in  his  hours  of  leisure 
exhausts  his  strength  and  vitality, 
vitiates  his  blood  wears  his  nerves 
till  limbs  tremble  like  leaves  in  the 
wind,  is  only  half  a man,  and  in  no 
sense  could  be  called  first-class. 
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AND  WHAT  IS 

EXTRAVAGANCE? 

We  have  suggested  that  extrava- 
gance was  ailing  the  world;  that  we 
were  all  on  high  speed  spending 
money,  and  too  much  money;  that  we 
submitted  to  the  demands  and  follies 
of  fashion,  and  that  we  should  call 
a halt.  Because  of  this  we  are  ad- 
monished by  a reader  to  remember 
that  money  spent  is  not  money  wast- 
ed; that  it  keeps  on  circulating— 
and  we  plead  guilty  to  information 
on  this  point. 

We  have  often  pointed  out  that  a 
man  could  take  ten  thousand  dollars 
and  with  them  build  a thousand  ten 
thousand  dollar  houses  provided  he 
kept  the  money  together,  and  after 
building  his  ten  thousandth  house  he 
would  still  have  his  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  motion— true  in  other 
hands--but  the  same  ten  thousand 
dollars  would  be  in  circulation  and 
ten  thousand  houses  would  be  stand- 
ing because  of  them. 

This  figures  out.  If  we  put  a 
million  dollars  in  a battleship  it  is 
only  put  in  for  labor  and  material, 
and  the  million  doesn’t  stay  in  the 
battleship.  It  keeps  on  circulating 
and  is  never  lost  unless  it  is  invest- 
ed in  "jewelry,  and  then  it  is  simply 
retired  for  a period.  The  man  who 
fills  his  teeth  with  gold  takes  just 
that  much  of  the  circulating  medi- 
um out  of  commission— but  the 
truth  is  money  used  as  a circulating 
medium,  a matter  of  exchange,  is 
never  lost  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
that  channel,  the  natual  sequence 
to  this  brilliant  deduction,  then, 
must  be  that  if  milady  pays  fifteen 
dollars  for  a pair  of  shoes  she  has 
not  been  extravagant— indeed,  she 
has  helped  commerce  by  swelling  its 
force,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

However,  our  friend  doesn’t  quite 
get  our  viewpoint.  Our  position  is 
that  when  we  go  to  extravagant 
ends  for  some  certain  thing  we 
could  do  without  unless  our  bank  ac- 
count is  limitless  we  deprive  some 
other  avenue  of  trade  of  its  force. 
Perhaps  we  go  in  debt  for  some  of 
these  things,  and  because  we  have 
recklessly  bought  things  we  didn’t 
exactly  need  we  have  left  our  grocer 
with  his  bill  unpaid;  we  have  de- 
prived ourself  es  of  some  real  neces- 
sity. 

In  these  piping  times  of  war  and 
peace,  these  days  of  the  buzz  cart 
and  the  thousand  expensive  and  dis- 
tracting things — people  forget  to 
save  money  for  that  proverbial  rainy 
day;  they  live  right  up  to  the  income. 
And  if  the  income  happens  to  be  in- 


creased, expenses  are  increased,  not 
always  proportionately,  but  often  a 
little  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  sal- 
ary, and  there  is  a whole  nation  liv- 
ing right  up  to  now  with  not  enough 
ready  cash  to  take  advantage  of  a 
bargain  sale  if  it  happens  to  be  pull- 
ed before  pay  day. 

That  is  one  thing  we  mean  about 
extravagance.  Another  is  wasteful- 
ness. If  you  have  an  old  hat,  a pair 
of  shoes,  any  article  of  clothing,  in- 
stead of  consigning  them  to  the  rub- 
bish heap,  fix  them  up  and  pass 
them  to  the  rag  man  or  to  the  de- 
serving poor— always  there  is  some 
poor  devil  who  can’t  buy  and  who 
could  get  something  out  of  them. 
Again,  itjis  said  that  we  waste 
enough  on  the  tables  of  America  to 
feed  an  army;  that  we  cook  seven 
potatoes  when  five  are  enough  for 
the  meal;  that  we  consume  articles 
of  food  and  waste  articles  of  food 
that  money  will  not  replenish  if  the 
supply  is  short.  But,  however,  there 
is  no  use  to  talk.  Custom  and  Fash- 
ion will  defeat  an  army,  so  we  must 
let  them  have  full  sway.  At  least  we 
think  we  must,  and  that  amounts  to 
the  same  thing. — Everything. 


A Piece  Of  Petty  Me.  ness. 

We  have  never  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  “the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work,”  one  of  the  slogans  of 
the  feminists,  because  it  is  only  in 
rare  cases  that  a man  and  a woman 
employe  render  the  same  value  to 
the  employer,  although  their  work 
may  be  identical.  A large  part  of 
an  employe’s  value  is  the  prospect 
of  permanence;  this  value  the  great 
majority  of  women  do  not  possess, 
and  in  consequence  they  are  worth 
less.  The  average  woman  employe 
admits  frankly  that  she  has  no  in- 
tention of  continuing  in  her  employ- 
ment for  the  rest  of  her  life,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  employer  may  do.  The 
average  man,  if  he  is  treated  with 
what  he  considers  justice,  presum- 
ably will.  Every  employer  who  has 
painfully  built  up  a smooth-running 
organization  knows  how  valuable  it 
is  to  him  not  to  have  that  organiza- 
tion disrupted;  consequently,  a cog 
that  is  practically  certain  to  prove 
only  temporary  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  a permanent  one. 

In  some  lines,  however,  this  consid- 
eration does  not  figure;  and  in  such 
cases  “the  same  pay  for  the  same 
work”  is  nothing  but  elemental  jus- 
ic.  Yet,  except  on  the  stage,  where  a 
woman’s  pay  is  equal,  if  not  sn- 
perior,  to  a man’s,  there  is  hardly  a 
field  of  human  endeavor  where  that 
sort  of  justice  is  done. 


A glaring  example  of  the  thing  we 
have  reference  to  was  perpetrated  by 
the  last  legislature  of  North  Carolina. 
That  body  decreed  that  applicants  for 
teachers’  certificates  in  this  state 
shall  be  examined  by  a board  of  six 
teachers,  which  was  doubtless  well 
and  good.  It  also  ordered  that  the 
board  of  examiners  should  consist  of 
three  men  and  three  women,  but  left 
the  governor  to  name  them,  all  of 
which  seems  reasonable  enough,  but, 
finally,  it  enacted  that  the  salaries  of 
the  men  shall  be  $2,500  a year,  and 
those  of  the  women  $2,000,  which  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just.  The 
question  of  permanency  does  not 
enter.  If  a woman  has  reached  the 
point  as  a teacher  where  she  is  worth 
$2,000,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is 
because  she  has  definitely  made  teach- 
ing her  life  work;  and  the  work  is 
not  only  identical,  but  it  is  to  be  done 
jointly  with  the  men.  Their  sex  is 
the  only  reason  on  earth  for  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  women. 

As  a practical  matter  of  fact  we  be- 
lieve that  the  state  can  procure  the 
services  of  a much  abler  brain  for 
$2,000,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a womans 
head,  than  it  can  get  for  $2,500,  if  it 
is  in  a man’s.  But  that  isn’t  the  point. 
The  state  has  no  moral  right  to  gouge 
its  servants  just  because  it  can.  The 
discrimination  against  the  women 
examiners  is  a piece  of  petty  mean- 
ness unworthy  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina;  we  hope  that  the  next  legis- 
lature will  lose  no  time  in  correcting 
it.— Greensborn  News. 

Half  a Point  Wrong. 

A gentleman  crossing  the  English 
Channel  stood  near  to  the  helmsman. 
It  was  a calm  and  pleasant  evening 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  a possible 
danger  to  their  good  ship,  but  the 
sudden  Happing  of  a sail  as  if  the 
wind  had  shifted,  caught  the  ear  of 
the  officer  on  watch,  and  he  sprang 
at  once  to  the  wheel  examining  close- 
ly the  compass.  “You  are  a half 
point  off  your  course!”  he  said  sharp- 
ly to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the  de- 
viation was  corrected  and  the  officer 
returned  to  his  post. 

‘‘You  must  steer  very  accurately,” 
said  the  looker-on  “when  only  half 
a point  is  so  much  thought  of.” 

“Ah!  half  a point  in  many  places 
might  bring  us  directly  on  a rock,” 
he  said. 

So  it  is  in  life.  Half  a point  from 
strict  truthfulness  strands  upon  the 
rocks  of  falsehood.  Half  a point 
from  perfect  honesty,  and  we  are 
steering  for  the  rocks  of  crime.  And 
so  of  kindred  vices.  The  beginnings 
are  always  small. — Ex. 
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It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it — 

This  mystical  world  of  ours: 

Life’s  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it, 
A harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers 

— Alice  Cary. 
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1 THE  TOKEN. 
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Little  Crow,  a noted  chief  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  called  upon  General 
H.  H.  Sibley  once,  and  asked  certain 
favors  from  that  officer  of  the  army 
for  his  people  who  were  camping  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  near  Shakopee. 
The  general  replied  that  he  would 
grant  the  favors,  providing  Little 
Crow  would  do  certain  things  to 
keep  peace  between  his  people  and 
the  pioneer  white  settlers. 

For  answer.  Little  Crow  raised  his 
hand  to  his  war  bonnet  and  drew 
from  it  a feather;  this  he  handed  to 
General  Sibley.  It  was  a token,  a 
pledge  that  so  long  as  the  feather 
remained  with  General  Sibley  he 
would  keep  his  word  and  he  did. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a cus- 
tom of  this  nature.  When  they 
gave  a pledge,  they  would  take  from 
their  person  some  jewel  or  other  ar- 
ticles which  they  valued  and  give  it 
to  the  other;  to  forfeit  it  if  they 
broke  their  word,  to  have  it  return- 
ed if  they  kept  it- 

In  these  days  we  do  not  pass  these 
visible  signs  of  tokens  or  pledges  of 
the  word  of  honor.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a stronger  pledge  than 
a feather  or  a jewel.  That  pledge 
lies  in  the  type  of  character  which 
we  have  built  up.  One  business 
man  went  to  another  and  said  that 
he  wished  to  borrow  $1,000  for 
thirty  days.  He  did  not  wish  to 
give  a security  for  the  loan,  except 
his  word. 

“That  would  be  all  right,  Frank,” 
replied  the  other,  “if  I knew  your 
word  to  be  good,  but  much  as  it 
hurts  me  to  say  it,  you  are  not  trust" 
worthy.  If  you  give  me  a security, 
I will  let  you  have  the  money,  but 
I cannot  give  it  to  you  on  your  bare 
word.” 

Hardly  a more  crushing  blow  can 
be  given  one  than  to  be  told  by 
another  that  he  does  not  believe  him. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  such  a catas- 
trophe is  to  make  character  the 
token  for  all  pledges  given.  When 
you  observe  a boy  day  after  day 
pursuing  the  same  course,  following 
the  narrow  path,  true  to  his  word, 
to  himself  and  his  friends,  you  never 
think  of  doubting  him,  his  word  is 
good,  his  actions  speak  louder  than 


his  words.  They  proclain  that  he 
is  striving  to  do  the  right  thing. 

When  he  needs  help,  he  requires 
no  feather  or  bauble  to  secure  it. 
His  character  has  already  provided 
it  for  him.  Though  years  it  has 
been  silently,  powerfully  creating 
for  him  friends  and  assets.  He  is 
surprised  on  the  first  test  to  find 
how  rich  he  is;  rich  in  those  treas- 
ures which  gold  cannot  purchase 
and  thieves  cannot  steal. 

Cultivate  that  token. — The  Boy’s 
World. 


Negro  Deathrate  Almost  Twice  as  High 
as  White  Deathrate. 

That  colored  people  in  the  United 
States  die  almost  twice  as  fast  as 


Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill;  tal- 
ent is  weight,  tact  is  momentum; 
talent  knows  what  to  do,  tact 
knows  how  to  do  it;  talent  makes 
a man  respectable,  tact  will  make 
him  respected;  talent  is  wealth, 
tact  is  ready  money.— Scargill. 


white  people  is  according  to  statis- 
tics recently  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau.  And  this  is 
not  a condition  in  the  Southern 
States  alone  but  in  the  North  and 
West  and  wherever  the  negro  is 
found.  In  New  York  City,  the  city 
health  department  has  found  the 
deathrate  of  negroes  to  be  almost 
twice  (1.7)  that  of  the  general  death- 
rate  which  includes  both  the  white 
and  the  black.  For  one  white  per- 
son out  of  every  thousand  in  that 
city  dying  of  pneumonia  it  was  found 
that  two  colored  people  die  of  that 
disease,  and  for  one  white  dying  of 
typhoid  fever,  2.2  colored  people  die 
of  typhoid,  and  for  one  dying  of 
tuberculosis,  3.2  colored  people  die 
of  tuberculosis. 

It  is  also  well  established  that  the 
colored  babies  born  in  this  city  have 
only  half  the  chance  of  living  through 
thefirst  year  that  white  babies  enjoy. 
Last  year  out  of  every  thousand 
white  babies  born  91  died  in  the 
first  year. 

Chief  among  the  reasons  that  have 
been  given  for  the  negro’s  high 
deathrate  is  lack  of  sanitation  and 
bad  housing.  The  latter  is  assigned 
as  the  main  cause  of  his  high  death- 


rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  bad  sani- 
tation coupled  with  ignorance  and 
poverty  is  given  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  very  high  baby  deathrate  as 
well  as  the Jaigh  deathrate  from  ty- 
phoid. 

But  according  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health,  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro  in  this  State  is 
being  much  improved  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view.  In  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State  negro  health  clubs 
have  been  organized  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  active  in  bet- 
tering their  living  conditions.  Dur- 
ing the  National  Negro  Health  Week 
in  April,  these  clubs  and  the  various 
negro  newspapers  published  in  the 
State  joined  in  the  health  campaign 
and  contributed  much  toward  im- 
proving sanitation  in  the  negro  set- 
tlements as  well  as  toward  getting 
means  of  health  education  among  the 
colored  people. 


Not  Big  Enough  to  Divide. 

The  bright-faced  lad  who  had  ap- 
plied for  the  position  of  office  boy 
stood  anxiously  waiting,  while  the 
proprietor  pondered.  The  latter 
surveyed  the  young  applicant  with  a 
gaze  half  humorous,  half  doubtful. 
He  had  had  much  experience,  and 
was  not  very  hopeful  of  really  valu- 
able services. 

“I  wonder  whether  you  expect  to 
engage  as  a whole  or  half  boy — half 
boy  most  likely,”  he  said,  musingly. 
The  gray  eyes  in  the  freckled  face 
flashed  inquiringly  wide,  and  he  ex- 
plained: 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  to  question  your 
having  the  requisite  number  of  arms 
and  legs.  Your  body  is  all  right; 
it  is  your  mind  I am  talking  about — 
your  thoughts,  wits,  memory.  I sup- 
pose you  have  a host  of  schemes  and 
employments  of  your  own  that  will 
be  a great  deal  more  important  than 
anything  here.  You  are  interested 
in  ball  games  and — ” 

“Yes,  sir,  Hike  ball  first  rate.  But 
when  I am  here,  I’ll  be  all  here; 
when  I am  through  here,  I’ll  be  all 
there.  I’ll  play  for  all  I’m  worth  in 
both  places,  but  I ain’t  big  enough 
to  divide.” 

He  gained  the  place,  and  he  is 
true  to  his  word;  but  his  opinion  of 
himself  is  one  that  might  be  well 
adopted.  Few  of  us  are  “big  enough 
to  divide.” — Exchange. 
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I Thomas  Jefferson  oil  His  Contemporaries  | 


It  is  likely  true  that  in  his  day  no 
other  American  equalled  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  the  assiduous  use  of  his 
pen.  His  Journal  recording  the  cur- 
rent incidents  and  reflections  of  more 
than  a generation,  is  a monument  of 
industry  and  tenacity  of  will.  In  ad- 
dition, he  maintained  an  immense 
correspondence  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
which  is  forever  interesting  in  the 
free  expression  of  his  views  of  men 
and  things.  In  these  two  spheres 
there  was  no  clog  of  reserve  or  cau- 
tion to  check  frank  estimates  of  his 
compeers.  Obviously,  he  had  his  eye 
on  posterity  as  he  wrote.  His  ruling 
passion  for  democracy  throbs  on 
every  page.  Equal,  inalienable  hu- 
man rights  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed  were  his  touchstones 
of  political  competency  and  trust 
worthiness.  This  central  faith  was 
dear  to  him  as  a religion.  It  was  the 
cement  of  his  friendship  and  the 
spring  of  his  antagonisms.  He  was  a 
good  hater.  Fierce  criticisms  and 
denunciations  abound  in  his  journal 
and  correspondence,  but  we  must 
not  unjustly  ascribe  them  to  person- 
al considerations.  They  arise,  rather, 
from  what  he  regards  as  impious 
and  dangerous  departures  from  his 
gospel  of  large  human  freedom. 

The  quotations  that  follow  reveal 
some  old  wounds  unhealed  and  some 
partisan  bitterness  not  entirely  abat- 
ed. 

From  the  beginning  of  1790  to  the 
end  of  1793  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
in  Washington’s  Cabinet.  Alexander 
Tamilton  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  General  Knox  was 
Secretary  of  War.  The  comments 
on  Washington  extend  over  a period 
of  thirty-one  years. 

WASHINGTON. 

(1793)  He  is  extremely  affected  by 
newpaper  attacks.  I think  he  feels 
these  more  than  any  man  I ever 
knew;  General  Knox,  at  a Cabinet 
meeting,  foolishly  told  of  the  absurd 
announcement  in  a paper  that  “King 
Washington  had  been  guillotined” 
The  President  grew  furious  with  pas- 
sion, and  began  to  vindicate  himself, 
adding  that  he  “would  rather  be  in 
his  grave  than  be  the  target  of 
heartless  misrepresentation.  He 
would  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  be 
emperor  of  the  world” 

(1760)  Washington  has  been  so 
long  used  to  unlimited  applause  that 


he  can  not  brook  contradition,  or 
even  unasked  advice. 

(1814)  His  mind  was  great  and  power- 
ful, yet  not  of  the  first  order.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  his  prudence 
profound.  He  had  neither  copious- 
ness of  ideas,  nor  fluence  of  speech. 
He  could  make  no  speech  on  call. 

( 1818)  From  the  moment  of  my  re- 
tirement from  the  Cabinet  in  1794, 
the  Federalists  got  unchecked  hold  on 
Washington.  His  memory  was  failing 
and  the  tone  of  his  mind  began  to 
relax.  He  let  others  act  for  him. 
Knowing  that  I disapproved  of  Jap’s 
British  treaty,  and  nourished  by  the 
malignant  falsehoods  of  my  neigh- 
bor, Henry  Lee,  he  became  al- 
ienated from  me  and  the  Republican 
Party.  He  Wrote  letters  to  John 
Adams  and  Carroll  over  which  we 
must  weep,  as  monuments  of  mortal 
decay. 

(1823)  He  wanted  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  first  administration,  but  I 
and  many  friends  urged  him  not  to 
do  so.  He  had  asked  Madison  to  pre- 
pare him  some  valedictory  remarks. 
When  it  was  delivered,  it  contained 
some  of  Madison’s  thoughts,  others 
come  from  Hamilton,  and  yet  others 
from  himself. 

(1824)  The  Federalists,  pretending 
to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  Wash- 
ington, have  done  what  they  could 
to  injure  his  character  bv  hanging 
theirs  on  it.  His  second  Cabinet  was 
entirely  Federal,  so  that  there  was 
no  longer  a chance  to  hear  both  sides. 
His  measures  were  naturally  anti- 
Republican,  but  Mr.  Pichering 
(member  of  the  Cabinet)  can  not 
mislead  us  into  believing  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  Republicans  and  their 
principles.  His  faith  in  the  dura- 
tion of  our  government  was  not  as 
strong  as  mine,  but  he  repeatedly 
declared  to  me  his  determination  to 
see  that  it  had  a fair  chance  for  suc- 
cess; would  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood  to  that  end.  He  made  these 
declarations  oftener  because  he  knew 
my  suspicions  that  Hamilton  had 
other  views,  and  he  wished  to  quiet 
my  jealousies  on  the  subject. 

GENERAL  KNOX. 

I believe  Knox’s  opinion  was  never 
thought  worth  offering  or  asking  for 
when  the  Cabinet  was  considering 
the  call  of  Congress.  He  said  it  was 
Washington’s  character  and  not  the 
Constitution  that  held  the  govern- 


ment together,  hence  we  need  more 
ceremony  and  pride.  He  subscribed 
at  once  to  all  of  Hamilton’s  opinions 
—for  example:  “We  ought  to  de- 
clare the  French  treaty  void,”  ack- 
nowledging at  the  same  time,  like  a 
fool,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  has  become  bankrupt  for  $400,- 
000  and  has  sunk  General  Lincoln  for 
$150,000,  which  bi’eaks  him. 

HAMILTON. 

He  and  I were  pitted  against  each 
other  every  day  in  the  Cabinot,  like 
two  fighting  cocks.  Honest,  disin- 
terested, honorable,  and  yet  under 
through  conviction  that  corruption 
is  essential  to  the  government  of  a 
nation.  He  is  the  colossus  of  the 
Federal  party,  a host  within  himself. 
He  believed  that  in  politics  force 
and  corruption  are  necessary  to  gov- 
ernment. He  is  an  Anglo  maniac 
with  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  su- 
perior excellence  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution and  government,  not  con- 
sidering that  the  need  of  an  agricul- 
tural people  may  be  different  from 
those  of  a commerical  people. 

EDMUND  RANDOLPH. 

(Successor  to  Jefferson  in  Wash- 
ing’s Cabinet). 

Indecisive,  he  agrees  with  both 
sides,  giving  his  principles  to  one 
party  and  his  practice  to  the  other. 
He  pretends  adherence  to  right, 
independent  of  party;  but  was  really 
a trimmer  between  parties.  His 
resignation  was  really  a removal. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

An  innate  lover  of  liberty,  before 
all  he  maintained  in  Virginia  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution.  His  influence 
was  with  the  members  from  the 
upper  counties,  and  with  their  sup- 
port he  overawed  and  controlled  the 
cool  but  timid  aristocrats  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  State.  His  imagina- 
tion is  copious,  poetical,  sublime’ 
but  he  is  illogical  and  has  no  power 
of  arrangement  or  construction  of 
ideas.  He  has  unmeasured  ambition 
and  is  omnipotent  in  Virginia.  He 
kep  Madison  out  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  the  laziest 
man  in  reading  I ever  knew,  and  ava- 
ricious beyond  the  love  popularity. 
He  was  an  implacable  foe  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union.  Wash- 
ington offered  him  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  when  absolutely 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  accepted. 

His  po'itical  fall  was  due  to  his 
adoption  of  Hamilton  as  an  idol  and 
the  doctrines  of  Federalism  as  his 
political  creed,  abandoned  the  Re- 
publican advocates  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  apostacy  sent  him  to 
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nothing  in  the  estimation  of  his 
country.  He  lost,  at  once,  all  the  in- 
fluence which  Fedralism  hoped  to 
gain  by  cajoling  him  to  itself. 

He  was  more  remarkable  for  in- 
trigue and  cajolery  than  for  elo- 
quence. The  effect  of  his  name 
among  the  people  crumbles  like  a 
dried  leaf  when  they  become  aware 
of  his  apostacy.  The  idol  of  Virginia 
beyond  all  others  he  went  to  his 
grave  with  less  than  indifference. 

JOHN  MARSHALL 

Hamilton  wants  Marshall  in  Con- 
gress and  Marshall  is  willing  to  come, 
hence  I conclude  that  he  has  plied 
Marshall  well  with  flattery  and  solic- 
itation. He  has  been  acting  under  the 
mask  of  Republicanism,  doing  more 
mischief  than  will  be  possible  when 
the  mask  is  thrown  off.  His  lax  and 
lounging  manners  have  made  him 
popular  in  Richmond.  With  a pro- 
found hypocrisy,  many  thinking  men 
believe,  he  comes  forth  with  all  his 
English  principles. 

He  is  a crafty  chief  judge,  who  sop- 
histicates the  law  to  his  mind;  by  the 
turn  of  his  own  reasoning,  revealing 
a cunning  and  rancorous  hatred  to 
the  government  of  his  country. 

JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

When  he  deserted  the  Republican 
party,  a feeling  of  dismay  in  Congress 
resulted,  but  the  party  recovered  its 
composure  and  did  its  work.  At  first 
his  assault  on  the  adminstration 
caused  alarm,  some  thinking  the  gov 
ernment  would  be  torn  to  pieces.  By 
his  popular  eloquence  he  was  an  un- 
rivalled leader  in  the  House.  He 
treated  the  Federalists  with  ineffable 
scorn,  yet  was  in  bitter  opposition  to 
Jefferson.  He  voted  with  the  Federa- 
lists, but  was  always  in  the  minority. 
Only  four  or  five  Republicans  follow- 
ed him. 

EDMUND  PENDLETON. 

He  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate 
I ever  met.  He  had  not  the  poetical 
fancy,  the  sublime  imagination  and 
overwhelming  diction  of  Patrick 
Henry,  but  he  was  cool,  acute, 
resourceful. 

GEORGE  WYTHE. 

He  was  the  honor  of  his  own  time 
and  the  model  of  future  times.  One 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  (He 
taught  law  to  Jefferson,  Marshall  and 
Henry  Clay.). 

RICHARD  BLAND 

The  most  learned  and  logical  man 
of  his  day. 

COMMENT. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  human- 


ness of  those  mighty  men  who  built 
the  temple  of  freedom  in  America. 
Those  brave  old  days  easily  recede 
into  the  domain  of  poetry,  and  a 
grateful  posterity  yields  to  the  illu- 
sions of  harmonious  ideals,  lofty 
courtesy,  mutual  admiration,  and 
unselfish  co-operation.  These  quo- 
tations from  Jefferson  rudely  dispel 
the  dream:  yet,  underneath  all  those 
rugged  contests  and  acrimonious  de- 
bates; behind  those  bitter  jealousies 
and  uncouth  manners  there  lives 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotic 
devotion.  For  this  we  willingly  for- 
get their  wrangles,  hallow  their 
names,  and  weave  impartial  chap- 
lets for  their  imperial  brows. 

The  Washington  selections  bear 
the  dates  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. This  has  not  been  practicable 
with  the  others.  The  sentences  are 
set  down  in  mass,  though  they,  too, 
were  written  at  intervals  through 
the  years. 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton  underesti- 
mated the  intellectual  force  of  the 
man  who  above  all  others,  was  the 
creator  of  the  Republic.  He  was 
calm,  just,  impartial,  of  no  party, 
patiently  considerate  of  every  prob- 
lem, and  profoundly  wise  in  his  judg- 
ments. His  mental  movement  was 
slow,  his  scholarship  limited  which  he 
keenly  lamented  but  his  vast  common 
sense  and  imperial  character  gave 
him  easy  ascendency  over  all  his 
countrymen.  He  was  the  Colossus  of 
that  Cabinet  room , and  the  two  learn- 
ed discordant  statesman  never  omit- 
ted the  reverence  due  to  his  majes- 
tic dominant  greatness.  His  national- 
ism rose  supreme  over  the  old,  nar- 
row, obstructive  colonialism  and  the 
star  of  his  hope  was  a great  Republic 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  parties 
are  inevitable  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  that  his  ideals  and  sympathies 
were  more  in  harmony  with  the  party 
of  Hamilton  than  with  the  party  of 
Jefferson. 

The  alarm  of  Jefferson  over  this 
mighty  reinforcement  of  Federalism 
was  genuine.  Fertile  in  stinging 
epithets  he  called  Hamilton  and  his 
followers  aristocrats  and  monocrats, 
whom  he  suspected  of  secret  designs 
against  the  liberties  of  the  common 
people. 

Political  scurrility  ran  riot.  Hate 
met  hate  and  objurgation  taxed  it- 
self to  blacken  Jefferson’s  name.  He 
had  a great  advantage  over  his  ad- 
versaries in  the  fact  that  while  their 
reproaches  were  sooken  and  forgot- 
ten his  own  were  written  and  perpet- 
uated. The  bitter  political  feud  be- 
tween himself  on  the  one  hand  and 


Patrick  Henry  and  John  Marshall  on 
the  other  was  most  unhappy  for 
Virginia  and  the  whole  county. 
Henry  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
pernicious  innovator  and  a dangerous 
infidel,  at  the  same  time  not  hesitat- 
ing to  say  so  openly.  These  noble, 
ambitious  patriots,  in  their  lower 
moods,  could  be  very  cruel  and  un- 
just to  each  other.  They  tried  to 
soil  reputations,  but  posterity  laughs 
at  the  futility,  and  crowns  them  all 
with  honor.  Henry’s  charges  have 
fallen  into  oblivion,  and  Moses  Coit 
Iyler’s  delicous  biography  of  Henry 
clears  everyone  of  Jefferson’s.  Both 
were  intensely  human,  and  the  frail- 
ties of  pride  and  rancor  cling  to 
their  great  souls  like  seaweeds  to  the 
keels  of  modern  dreadnaughts.  So 
we  may  not  ascribe  Jefferson’s  mis- 
taken, overdrawn  statements  to  in- 
tentional misrepresentation,  but 
rather  to  old  alienated  feelings  and 
to  failing  memory. — W.  R.  L.  Smith 
in  Religous  Herald. 


French  Mustache  to  Go. 

There  appear  to  be  a growing  sen- 
timent among  civilians  in  France 
that  the  mustache  must  go,  that  it 
is  no  longer  in  good  form,  and  that 
hereafter  only  the  garcons  in  the  res- 
taurants will  wear  it. 

French  papers  say  that  the  must- 
ache has  retained  its  prestige  to  the 
present  day  only  because  of  its  re- 
tention on  the  military  face,  where 
it  was  obligatory.  But  now  a new 
military  pronoucement  authorizes, 
almost  commands,  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  shave  upper  lip.  It  is  cited 
as  a curious  coincidence  that  the 
fashion  of  mustaches  in  France 
grew  out  of  a lively  sympathy  for 
Greece  in  its  struggles  for  freedom, 
extending  from  1821  to  1833.  It 
was  then  the  young  French  of  the 
“bourgeoise”  adopted  the  mustache 
in  imitation  of  the  firce  mustache 
that  adorned  aud  distinguished  the 
Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Euorpean  liberalism,  in  sympathy 
with  all  popular  insurrections,  adopt- 
ed as  a symbol  of  their  opinions  the 
Greek  mustache,  the  knotted  cravat 
of  the  Italian  and  the  long  cloak  of 
the  Spaniard.  The  conservative  gov- 
ernments of  that  time,  however  were 
unfriendly  to  the  mustache.  This  fa- 
cial adornment  was  persecuted  in  the 
little  states  of  Germany,  and  in 
France  there  were  municipalities 
where  the  Mayor,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  peace,  interdicted  to  civi- 
lians the  wearing  of  the  mustache. 
—Indianapolis  News. 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  HYMN 

THE  first  American  woman  to  write  a hymn  of  popularity  was 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Hinsdale  Brown.  She  was  born  in  Canaan, 
New  York,  in  1783.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was  quite 
young,  and  her  whole  life  was  full  of  hardships  and  deprivations. 
When  she  was  growing  into  womanhood  several  kind  friends  came 
to  her  assistance  and  helped  her  to  an  education.  In  1805  she  was 
married  to  Timothy  H.  Brown,  but  the  union  was  not  a very  happy 
one. 

In  1818,  while  the  Browns  were  living  in  Ellington,  Conn., 
Mrs.  Brown  wrote  the  poems  found  in  so  many  hymnals.  Two 
small  rooms  comprised  the  living  apartments  of  the  parents  and 
several  small  children.  Theie  was  no  place  in  this  modest  home 
for  silent  devotion,  and  Mrs.  Brown  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
quietly  down  a lane  nearby,  and  under  a cluster  of  trees  she  would 
kneel  in  prayer. 

In  doing  so,  a wealthy  woman,  whose  house  she  was  compeled  to 
pass,  approached  her  in  a rather  unkindly  spirit,  and  told  her  that 
she  noticed  she  passed  so  frequently,  and  that  if  she  wanted  some- 
thing why  she  did  not  ask  for  it. 

The  words  deeply  wounded  the  already  distressed  heart,  but  the 
incident  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  hymn  of  great  usefulness 
printed  below.  After  her  conversation  with  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Brown  returned  to  her  wretched  home,  and  taking  one  of  her 
children  in  her  arms,  she  wrote  the  hymn,  “I  Love  to  Steal  a 
While  Away.” 

The  original  hymn  contained  nine  stanzas,  but  that  it  might  be 
made  suitable  for  public  worship,  it  was  reduced  to  five  for  Net- 
tleton’s  Village  Hymns,”  published  in  1834.  Mrs.  Brown  wrote 
several  hymns,  but  with  the  exception  of  this  one,  the  others  are 
rarely  found  in  any  hymn  books. 

Though  Mrs.  Brown’s  life  was  filled  with  many  trials  and  bitter 
disappointments,  it  was  not  lived  in  vain.  A son  born  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  and  distress  at  Ellington,  became  Rev.  Samuel  Robbins 
Brown,  D.  D.,  and  was  the  first  American  missionary  to  enter  Ja- 
pan, and  the  hymn  written  under  such  trying  circumstances  is  now 
sung  everywhere  that  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

“I  LOVE  TO  STEAL  A WHILE  AWAY” 

I love  to  steal  a while  away 
From  every  cumbering  care, 

And  spend  the  hours  of  the  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I love  in  solitude  to  shed 
The  penitential  tear, 

And  all  His  promises  to  plead 
Where  none  but  God  can  hear. 

I love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 

And  future  good  implore, 

And  all  my  cares  and  sorrow  cast 
On  him  whom  I adore. 

I love  by  faith  to  take  a view 
Of  brighter  scenes  in  heaven; 

The  prospect  doth  my  strength  renew, 

While  here  by  tempests  driven. 

Thus,  when  life’s  toilsome  day  is  o’er, 

May  its  departing  ray 
Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hour, 

And  lead  to  endless  day. 


The  Door  of  the  Open  Heart. 

In  one  of  the  counties  in  Virginia 
there  is  an  old  and  very  beautiful 
little  country  church.  For  genera- 
tions the  people  round  about  listen- 
ed to  sermons  preached  from  the 
wine-glass  pulpit;  have  been  married, 
and  have  been  buried  there.  Ivy 
planted  long  ago  has  thrown  a shim- 
mering curtain  of  leaves  over  the 
whole  church  from  ground  to  gable. 

At  one  place,  where  there  was  a 
broken  window  pane,  it  has  crept 
into  a disused  loft  above  the  chancel, 
and  there  spread  over  the  floor  in 
a wave  of  exquisite  green.  Perhaps 
it  has  come  in  from  the  sunshine 
and  bird  chatter  outdoors  to  lie  a 
little  while  in  the  twilight  and  peace, 
and  to  listen  for  that  verse  in  the 
chant  that  sings: 

‘‘0  all  ye  Green  Things  upon  the 
earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  praise  him, 
and  magnify  him  forever.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  can  we  not  at 
least  see  in  the  ivy  feeling  its  way 
all  over  the  church,  finding  at  last 
that  one  open  pane  and  creeping 
through  it  to  fill  the  loft  with  its 
green  effulgence,  a symbol  of  God’s 
love,  which  is  always  surrounding 
the  hearts  of  men;  always  seeking 
an  opening,  and  always  ready,  when 
that  opening  is  found,  to  pour  itself 
through  the  heart  in  a living  miracle? 

There  is  always  this  great  inex- 
haustible store  of  love  pressing  on 
all  hearts;  always  waiting,  always 
ready  to  enter  and  give  itself  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  world.  But  it 
must  first  find  the  gateway  of  the 
open  heart.  Just  as  the  ivy  could 
not  get  into  the  church,  although 
it  felt  over  every  inch  of  the  out- 
side wall,  until  it  came  upon  that 
one  open  pane,  so  this  great  reser- 
voir of  healing  love  may  never  pour 
itself  into  the  world  save  through 
those  hearts  that  have  opened  them- 
selves to  it.  Just  as  music  must 
have  an  instrument  of  some  kind  to 
give  it  voice,  so  God’s  love  must 
have  a human  heart  through  which 
to  bring  salvation  to  the  world.  The 
saints  and  saviors  of  mankind  have 
been  those  who,  surrendering  them- 
selves, have  opened  their  hearts  wide 
to  this  great  inrushing  love.  The 
world  can  never  have  too  much  of 
it.  Love,  and  more  love--that  has 
been  its  need  down  through  all  the 
ages,  and  will  be  its  need  forever. 
But  as  the  need  is  inexhaustible,  so 
is  the  supply;  all  that  is  required  to 
bring  the  two  together  is  +he  medi- 
um of  the  open  heart;  a gift,  that  the 
least  and  most  ignorant  of  us  can 
offer  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
—Ex. 
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EXPERT  ADVICE. 


“Yes,  the  house  will  suit  my  moth- 
er perfectly,  I’m  sure  and  the  view 

is  beautiful,”  said  Hugh  D , 

who  was  trying  to  close  a bargain 
for  the  rent  of  a charming  old  house 
in  the  country  for  the  season.  “Your 
rent  seems  reasonable  and  every- 
thing is  all  right  except  that  well. 
0,  I know  the  water  looks  pure  and 
clear,  and  it  certainly  is  cold,  but  it 
is  not  sanitary.”  Before  he  could  go 
any  further  the  owner  of  the  place 
blazed  up  and  said  the  young  man 
had  a lot  of  new-fangled  notions.  He 
declared  that  the  water  from  the 
well  was  perfectly  pure  and  no  one 
ever  had  been  able  to  detect  a speck 
in  it.  Of  course  there  had  been  some 
funerals  from  the  old  house — every 
country  house  in  the  neighborhood 
had  had  its  share  of  funerals — and 
there  always  was  more  or  less  sick- 
ness in  all  houses,  but  that  well  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  the 
fashion  for  college  students  to  as- 
sume a wise  air,  acccording  to  the 
angry  owner,  and  condemn  the  wa- 
ter or  something.  The  young  man  pa- 
tiently waited  until  he  was  through 
and  then  calmly  informed  the  owner 
that  it  was  not  his  opinion  at  all,  but 
the  fact  brought  out  by  a chemical 
analysis  of  the  water. 

As  they  drove  away,  after  the  ow- 
ner had  reluctantly  promised  to  pro- 
vide a new  and  sanitary  well,  the  el- 
derly man  who  was  with  the  Hugh 
congratulated  him  on  the  calm,  busi- 
ness-like manner  in  which  he  hand- 
led the  situation.  “It  pays  to  have 
expert  advice  in  matters  pertaining 
to  health  and  happiness,”  he  said 
warmly.  “You  did  right  in  first 
sending  a sample  of  that  water  to  an 
expert  for  his  advice.  By  the  way, 
Hugh,  why  don’t  you  get  some  ex- 
pert advice  about  your  social  life?” 
he  asked. 

The  young  man  made  some  eva- 
sive answer,  but  that  question  stuck 
to  him.  He  did  not  need  to  seek  ex- 
pert advice,  for  his  best  friends,  his 
relatives,  and  even  his  business  asso- 
ciates had  warned  him  that  certain 
social  pleasures  he  counted  dear 
were  at  least  not  helpful  if  they  did 
not  spoil  his  life.  He  had  always 
argued  that  they  looked  pure  and  in- 
nocent to  him  and  to  hundreds  of 
other  folks,  but  since  the  opinion  of 
the  old  gentleman  about  the  water 
had  been  lightly  set  aside  in  the  face 


of  what  the  chemist  said,  the  young 
man  suddenly  saw  the  folly  of  his 
position.  He  knew  that  drinking 
water  with  typhoid  germs  would 
biing  disease,  even  though  those 
who  drank  it  did  not  believe  in  the 
chemical  analysis,  and  that  same  line 
of  reasoning,  applied  to  the  pleasures 
of  his  life,  showed  him  clearly  his 
dangerous  position.  What  the  tears 
of  his  mother  and  the  pleadings  of 
friends  had  failed  to  accomplish 
that  chance  remark  from  almost  a 
stranger  wrorked  out  that  morning. 

From  that  very  hour  Hugh  D 

was  a changed  being.  Thereafter,  in- 
stead of  denying  facts  he  took  his 
problems  to  experts  and  was  soon 
rapidly  mounting  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess. 

And,  after  all,  isn’t  that  the  sim- 
ple solution  for  most  of  life’s  prob- 
lems— spiritual,  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  all  else?  When  one  is  ill 
the  best  physician  money  can  bring 
to  the  bedside  is  wanted.  It  is  fatal 
to  tamper  with  what  one  might  re- 
gard as  a proper  remedy.  In  fact, 
the  first  requisite  to  success  is  the 
ability  to  seek  and  assimilate  the  ad- 
vice of  experts.  The  young  man  who 
wants  to  make  a success  in  politics 
seeks  out  the  shewd  politician  and 
faithfully  follows  his  directions,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  financial  and 
physical  well-being.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life 
too  many  young  men  and  women 
feel  perfectly  competent  to  “run 
their  own  affairs,”  as  they  express 
it.  The  other  day  a young  man 
said  carelessly  that  he  had  not  open- 
ed his  Bible  for  months— in  fact,  he 
did  not  know  where  it  was.  Yet 
this  same  young  man  was  working 
early  and  late  to  master  the  details 
of  a complicated  business  and  was 
modestly  putting  himself  in  the  way 
of  men  who  could  help  him  to  suc- 
ceed. He  was  managing  his  financial 
affairs  with  great  wisdom  and  was 
guided  by  what  his  friends  advised 
him,  but  when  anyone  talked  to  him 
of  the  finer,  higher  things  of  life  he 
lightly  said  he  had  no  time  for  such 
matters. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
countless  multitudes  of  young  men 
and  women  the  world  over  who  are 
daily  and  hourly  asking,  “Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  In 
business  and  pleasure  and  every  side 


of  life  and  its  activities  they  are 
seeking  and  profiting  by  the  most 
expert  advice  the  world  has  ever 
known  or  ever  will  know.  The  open 
Bible  is  their  guide  and  by  its  know- 
ledge every  proposition  must  stand 
or  fall.  If  a pleasure  or  a business 
or  a matter  of  small  or  large  detail 
cannot  square  itself  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Holy  Writ,  then  it  finds  no 
place  in  their  lives.  And  contrary 
to  popular  opinion  in  some  quarters, 
these  are  the  lives  that  are  lived  in 
perfect  freedom.  Not  the  man  who 
breaks  law  and  defies  the  rights  of 
others  is  the  man  of  liberty.  He 
is  the  slave  and  prisoner.  But  the 
man  who  carefully  keeps  every  law 
of  the  land  is  the  free  man,  able  to 
enjoy  the  best  things  of  life  and  to 
grow  rich  in  money  and  in  all  the 
worth-while  things  the  world  counts 
dear,  as  well  as  to  be  rich  spiritually. 
And  just  so  it  is  with  the  people  who 
abide  by  the  expert  decisions  of  the 
Bible.  “Whom  the  Son  maketh  free, 
he  shall  be  free,  indeed,”  and  this 
is  what  young  Christains  have  found 
out  again  and  again.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  seek  expert  advice  on  what 
we  shall  eat  and  drink,  surely  it  is 
much  more  important  to  know  that 
we  are  living  by  the  highest  authority 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  our 
spiritual  welfare. — Ex. 


When  Tribulation  Arose. 

“I’m  sorry,  Harley,”  the  minis- 
ter said:  he  spoke  in  a low  tone, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  Memory 
was  reconstructing  the  scene  of 
seven  years  before,  when,  in  that 
same  room,  he  had  knelt  and  pray- 
ed with  the  hopeful  young  convert 
and  had  looked  into  the  earnest 
face,  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm. 
“I’m  sorry,  Harley.  Tell  me  just 
what  it  was.’’ 

“I  thought  that  I’d  made  a fine 
start  toward  being  a Christian,”  the 
young  man  replied,  with  a little  of 
his  old  time  boyish  frankness,  “but  I 
see  my  mistake  now.  I was  sincere 
enough  but  I didn’t  count  the  cost. 
I’m  a carpenter,  you  know,  and  I’ve 
often  heard  men  say  that  building  a 
new  house,  or  repairing  an  old  one, 
almost  always  figures  up  more  in 
the  end  than  you  estimate  it  will. 
I didn’t  allow  for  the  extra,  Mr. 
Kingsley,  and — and  there  wasn’t 
any  reserve  laid  by. 

“It  was  easy  to  live  right,  here. 
It  was  what  everybody  expected  of 
me  after  I’d  taken  the  stand  I did, 
When  I married,  and  went  away,  it 
was  different.  Ada — my  wife — 
didn’t  care  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  men  I worked  with  were 
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mostly  rough  and  careless.  At  first 
Ada  went  to  church  with  me,  and  I 
kept  up  family  prayers.  We  had 
a good  deal  of  company  though,  es- 
pecially on  Sunday,  that  was  what 
Ada  had  always  been  used  to,  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  dictate  to  her,  and 
that  made  it  harder  to  keep  on  the 
way  we’d  begun. 

“One  evening  Ada  made  some 
light  remark  about  my  family  pray- 
ers, and  the  others  laughed.  She 
was  only  thoughtless,  but  it  took  the 
heart  out  of  me.  I tried  it  a few 
times  more,  but  it  seemed  useless 
and  I gave  it  up.  I said  to  myself 
that  1 might  just  as  well  pray  alone. 

“Then  harder  things  came  and 
the  good  seed  got  uprooted.  I 
hadn’t  allowed  for  the  stress  and 
strain  of  what  the  Bible  calls  ‘tribu- 
lation” I thought  I was  down  on  bed 
rock,  but  there  was  sand  somewhere, 
and — and  the  house  went  over.  I 
know  you’ll  say  that  I ought  to  be- 
gin all  over  again,  but  I can’t.  I 
couldn’t  feel  any  interest  in  it  now.” 

“Have  you  noticed  John  Weldon’s 
new  house — on  Park  Avenue?”  The 
young  man  looked  couriously  at  the 
minister  as  he  nodded  assent. 

“For  years  John  saved  for  that,” 
went  on  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  four 
years  ago  he  began  building.  When 
the  frame  was  up  and  partly  covered 
a big  wind  laid  it  flat.  It  was  a heavy 
loss  for  a poor  man,  for  a good 
many  of  the  boards  and  timbers  were 
splintered  and  broken.  To  use 
your  own  expression,  it  took  all  the 
heart  out  of  John.  He  stored  what 
was  left  of  the  wreckage  under  a 
shed,  and  never  touched  the  work 
until  a year  from  the  next  spring. 

“Even  when  he  began  again,  the 
old  enthusiasm  was  gone.  I never 
saw  a man  more  indifferent  about 
anything.  He  said  he’d  never  have 
touched  it  if  he  hadn’t  had  the  cut 
lumber  on  his  hands.  But  the  build- 
ing went  up,  and  stayed  up.  The 
debt  is  paid,  I understand,  and  it’s 
a snug  little  home,  and  John  and  his 
family  are  enjoying  it.  The  contrac- 
tor tells  me  it’s  a better  house  than 
the  other  one  would  have  been  be- 
cause John  put  his  hard  experience 
into  it. 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a 
long  time.  “Yes  I’ve  got  the  lumber 
on  my  hands,”  he  said  musingly.  “I 
suppose  God  will  expect  me  to  make 
some  use  of  it.” — Companion. 


How  Did  You  Get  That  Cold? 

“How  many  colds  have  you  had 
this  year  boys?”  was  the  opening 
question  asked  by  a health  expert 
from  a noted  medical  college  in  a 


talk  to  an  audience  of  young  people. 
Nearly  every  one  in  the  audience 
had  had  several  and  the  coughing 
here  and  there  indicated  that  some 
had  not  wholly  recovered  from  the 
last. 

“They  seem  to  be  very  common 
and  while  as  a cold  is  not  dangerous, 
if  not  carefully  watched  will  lead  to 
serious  illness.  Where  do  they 
come  from?  How  do  you  get  a 
cold?  Many  things  are  blamed, 
some  with  and  some  without  reason. 

“There  is  one  thing  we  medical 
men  are  sure  of,  and  that  is  that  a 
cold  is  infectious.  It  comes  from  an 
infection.  A germ  enters  the  body 
from  without  and  if  your  blood  is 
not  in  first-class  condition  the  tiny 
little  trouble-maker  finds  a lodging 
and  creates  a disturbance. 

“We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
only  two  places  where  this  unwel- 
come little  vistor  can  get  into  the 
system— the  nose  and  the  mouth. 
Here  is  where  I come  to  the  point 
of  my  lecture.  Your  hands  are 
really  the  busiest  members  of  your 
body.  They  are  constantly  getting 
into  things,  touching  all  sorts  of 
places  and  gathering  many  kinds  of 
poisons.  You  will  probably  be 
shocked  to  hear  me  say  that  you  pot 
your  hand  to  your  mouth  and  nose 
many  times  a day.  It  is  a habit 
handed  down  to  you  from  your  in- 
fancy. But  it  is  a bad  habit.  We 
have  made  a careful  study  of  this 
question  and  have  concluded  that 
most  of  the  colds  are  due  to  this 
habit.  Break  it,  for  it  is  affecting 
your  health. 

“Disease  germs  are  lurking  in 
many  places,  but  they  will  not  harm 
you  if  you  keep  them  out  of  your 
system  or  if  you  keep  your  system 
in  good  order.  You  will  understand 
now  that  it  is  very  important  to 
wash  your  hands  often.  At  least 
never  touch  food  or  drink  before 
washing.  Soap  and  water  carry 
away  the  germs. — Ex. 

The  Silver  Lining. 

Since  the  French  and  English  visit- 
ors have  arrived  on  our  shores  the  sun 
has  gone  behind  the  clouds.  They 
spread  a pall  of  gloom  wherever  they 
go.  They  paint  a picture  of  the  con- 
ditions on  the  French  border  as  dark 
as  possible.  They  confess  their  own 
weakness  when  they  say  that  without 
our  help  they  are  doomed  to  defeat. 
Can  this  be  possible? 

The  motive  of  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  is  easy  to  see.  They  hope 
by  their  gloomy  forebodings  to  stir 
us  to  immediate  action.  They  want 
our  boys,  trained  or  untrained,  and 
they  are  impatient  in  their  appeal  to 


the  President  to  send  troops  to  the 
trenches  and  send  them  now. 

We  wid  be  glad  when  these  men 
take  their  leave  of  us,  and  go  back 
where  their  presence  must  be  sorely 
needed  if  things  are  in  as  bad  shape 
as  they  say.  A great  military  genius 
like  Joffre,  and  a great  stateman  like 
Balfour  have  no  time  to  be  swinging 
around  the  country  decorating  the 
graves  of  heroes  and  making  big 
speeches  to  admiring  multitudes. 
It  is  all  very  pleasant,  of  course,  but 
these  men  are  badly  needed  at  home. 

Our  country  will  do  her  partin  the 
struggle,  but  she  must  not  be  hurried 
into  action.  We  are  giving  to  our 
allies  about  half  of  all  we  possess, 
and  upon  the  generations  yet  un- 
born we  are  laying  a grievous  bur- 
den to  pay  the  debt  the  war  has  en- 
tailed. The  financial  sacrifice  the 
country  is  making  for  the  countries 
across  the  sea  is  without  a parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Should 
not  this  satisfy  our  neighbors  for 
the  present  at  least?  Is  there  any 
reason  in  the  clamor  for  our  blood 
as  well  as  our  treasure? 

But  if  it  becomes  necessary  we 
will  furnish  the  men  also.  Having 
plunged  headlong  into  the  bloody 
whirlpool  we  cannot  hold  our  lives 
too  dear  for  the  sacrifice;  and  if  the 
war  continues  we  will  surrender  our 
sons  as  well  as  our  material  poses- 
sions. 

But  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
seem.  Germany  is  not  as  strong  as 
she  has  been  represented  to  be.  She 
cannot  whip  the  world.  While  she 
is  maddened  and  crazed  to  see  her 
fond  ambitions  shattered  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  have  not  gone  mad. 
Besides,  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  One  who  holds  the  destinies 
of  men  and  of  nations  in  His  hands. 
He  can  speak  the  word  to  the  waves 
of  the  war  like  He  did  to  those  of 
Galilee  and  they  will  fall  asleep  at 
His  feet.  Have  we  lost  our  faith? 
Are  we  trusting  in  Him? 

And  this  is  the  silver  lining  to  the 
dark  cloud.  We  must  not  be  swept 
off  our  feet  by  the  wild  passion  of  the 
hour.  All  through  the  week  we  are 
submerged  in  the  frightfulness  and 
forboding  of  international  murder; 
on  the  Sabbath  day  let  us  divest  our- 
selves of  the  war  spirit  and  serenely 
worship  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Will  our  pastors  suffer  a word  of 
advice  from  a layman?  It  is  this: 
Do  not  preach  war  but  peace.  Do 
not  fan  the  feverish  and  hateful  war 
spirit  into  a flame.  We  need  tidings 
of  peace  one  day  in  the  week.  The 
Lord  knows  we  have  enough  of  war 
without  hearing  it  from  the  pulpit. 

And  brethren  do  not  drape  your 
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pulpit  in  flags,  or  allow  “old  glory” 
to  float  over  the  sanctuary.  The 
church  represents  a kingdom  that  is 
not  of  this  world.  If  the  church 
floats  the  stars  and  stripes  why  not 
roll  in  a cannon  or  two  to  still  further 
inflame  the  passions  of  men? 

Let  our  churches  still  be  to  us  a 
haven  of  peace  the  shadow  of  a great 
rock  in  a weary  land. 


Reformed  Gambler. 

John  Philip  Quinn,  reformed  gam- 
bler, known  in  America  and  Europe 
as  well,  who  was  found  dead  from 
heart  failure  in  his  little  room  on 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  one  morn- 
ing early  in  the  summer  just  passed, 
says  a writer  in  the  Christain  Her- 
ald, was  known  from  coast  to  coast 
back  in  the  eighties  as  the  most  ex- 
pert faro  dealer  and  dice  shaker  in 
the  world.  The  little  old  gray- 
haired gambler  became  honest 
after  having  swindled  the  public 
mercilessly  for  twenty  years.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  he  was  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  three  years. 
While  there  his  boy  died.  His  wife 
sent  to  the  father  in  prison  the  boy’s 
shoes,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  fell 
to  the  floor  of  his  cell  unconscious. 
The  next  day,  it  was  found  that  his 
hair  had  turned  gray  in  a night  with 
grief,  and  he  began  with  cursing 
God,  and  then  broke  into  loud  wails 
of  penitence  and  prayer  to  Christ 
for  divine  forgiveness  and  comfort, 
and  promised  God  out  of  a convert- 
ed heart  that  he  would  not  only  not 
gamble  again,  but  would  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  warning  his  fellows 
against  the  damage  and  ruin  of  that 
vice.  He  made  good  his  pledge. 


He  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  illustrating,  by 
the  gambling  devices  he  took  with 
him,  how  the  gambler’s  bank  cheat- 
ed and  always  got  the  games  and  he 
urged  his  hearers  to  avoid  the  vice  as 
they  would  a deadly  serpent.  He 
even  wrnte  a moving-picture  scen- 
ario to  extend  his  influence.  Over 
his  grave  a tombstone  will  be  erect- 
ed by  the  father  of  a boy  Quinn 
plucked  as  a brand  from  the  burn- 
ing. Quinn  in  his  addresses  insist- 
ed that  the  only  hope  of  successful 
reform  from  gambling  or  any  other 
vice  was  in  having  a heart  made 
clean  with  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  himself  an  illustration  of 
his  great  truth:  “ though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.” 

(Isa.  1:18.) 

Hurry  is  Deadly. 

Hurry  has  ruined  more  Americans 
than  has  any  other  word  in  the  vo- 
cabulary in  life.  It  is  the  scourage 
of  America  and  is  both  a cause  and  a 
result  of  our  high-pressure  civiliza- 
tion. Hurry  adroitly  assumes  so 
many  masquerades  of  disguise,  that 
its  identity  is  not  always  recognized. 

The  educational  system  of  today 
is  a monumental  institution  ded- 
icated to  hurry.  The  children  are 
forced  to  go  through  a series  of  stu- 
dies that  sweep  the  circle  of  all  hu- 
man wisdom.  They  are  being  given 
everything  that  the  ambitious  ignor- 
ance of  the  age  can  force  into  their 
minds:  they  are  taught  everything 
but  the  essentials— how  to  use  their 
senses  and  how  to  think.  And  they 


hurry  the  children  into  a hundred 
text-books,  then  into  ill-health,  then 
into  the  colleges,  then  into  a diploma, 
then  into  life— with  a dazed  mind, 
untrained  and  unfitted  for  the  real 
duties  of  living. 

Hurry  is  the  death-blow  to  calm- 
ness, to  dignity,  to  poise.  The  old 
time  courtesy  went  out  when  the 
new-time  hurry  came  in. 

Everything  that  is  great  in  life  is 
the  product  of  slow  growth;  the  new- 
er and  greater,  and  higher,  and 
nobler  the  work,  the  slower  is  its 
growth,  the  surer  is  its  lasting  suc- 
cess. Mushrooms  attain  their  full 
power  in  a night;  oaks  require  de- 
cades. A fad  lives  its  life  in  a few 
weeks;  a philosophy  lives  through 
generations  and  centuries.  Nature 
never  hurries.  Every  phase  of  her 
working  shows  plan,  calmness,  re- 
liability and  the  absence  of  hurry. 

Let  us  not  be  impatient  chafing 
at  delay,  fretting  over  failure,  weary- 
ing over  results,  and  weakening  un- 
der opposition.  Let  us  ever  turn 
our  face  toward  the  future  with  con- 
fidence and  trust,  with  the  calmness 
of  a life  in  harmony  with  itself,  true 
to  its  ideals,  and  slowly  and  con- 
stantly progressing  toward  their 
realization. 

Let  us  see  that  cowardly  word 
hurry  in  all  it’s  most  degenerating 
phases,  let  us  see  that  it  never  kills 
truth,  loyalty,  thoroughness;  and  let 
us  determine  that,  day  by  day,  we 
will  seek  more  and  more,  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  calmness  and  repose 
of  a true  life,  nobly  lived. — Ex. 


Where  the  Trouble  Lies. 

It’s  very  foolish  to  complain, 

It  doesn’t  soothe  an  ache  or  pain. 
There’s  nothing  that  a man  can  gain, 
That  I have  notice  by  it. 

A grumbler  is  an  awful  bore, 

Who  makes  his  neighbors  sick  or  sore, 
But  all  the  same  I grumble  more 
Or  less,  I don’t  deny  it. 

It’s  foolish  to  procrastinate. 

It’s  well  to  do  things  soon  as  late. 
But  I would  always  sooner  wait 
Than  instantly  take  action. 

It’s  wrong  to  be  extravagant, 

I’d  like  to  save,  but  then  I can’t, 
And  spending  money  is,  you’ll  grant, 
A sort  of  satisfaction. 

It’s  foolish  for  a man  to  shirk 
His  fair  and  proper  share  of  work, 
In  idleness  great  dangers  lurk. 
Although  I can’t  detect  ’em. 

It’s  very  foolish  to  be  blind 
To  one’s  own  faults  of  any  kind. 

My  own  quite  easily  I find, 

It’s  hard,  though,  to  correct  ’em. 

— Chicago  News. 


A Time  of  Brotherhood 

By  Folger  McKinsey. 

Some  come  by  sea  and  some  by  land,  who  know  the  worst  and  best, 

And  some  take  train  to  north  or  south  and  some  to  east  and  west; 

But  when  they  meet  and  where  they  meet,  there’ re  things  they’ve  understood, 
And  some  they’ve  taught  and  some  they’ve  learned  and  this  is  Brotherhood! 

A call  goes  forth,  and  so  they  come,  it  matters  not  how  far; 

Some  from  the  corners  of  the  world  where  sand  and  silence  are; 

Some  from  the  teeming  marts  of  trade,  where  life  is  sweet  and  good, 

And  some  to  give  and  some  to  take— and  this  is  Brotherhood! 

They  meet  and  chum  and  pass  the  word  and  then  take  train  or  boat, 

And  some  to  places  near  and  sweet  and  some  to  vales  remote ; 

But  with  one  will  of  thought  and  dream  they’ve  done  the  best  they  could 
For  all  mankind,  for  yours  and  mine— and  this  is  Brotherhood! 

To  stand  for  things  that  all  men  know  are  life’s  high  things  and  best. 

To  come  hy  land  and  come  hy  sea,  take,  train  for  east  and  west; 

To  have  thought  well  and  spoken  fair,  and  seen  and  understood, 

And  to  have  shared,  and  to  have  cared- -well,  this  is  Brothethood! 


Eight 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 


Things  of  Local  Interest  Happening 
Among  Our  Own  Family;  Pupils 
Teachers  and  Officers. 

(Reporter  Charles  Cullingford.) 

There  is  a great  demand  for  pigs 
and  potato  slips  this  year.  There 
seems  to  be  a great  scarcity  of  both. 
Pigs  will  bring  from  5 to  6 dollars 
each. 

Earl  Connell  is  our  latest  comer. 
His  arrival  was  May  29th.  He  is  quite 
a large  boy  and  some  of  the  boys  think 
he  is  too  old  to  be  entered  here.  1 hey 
have  nick  named  him  “infant”. 

We  plowed  up  our  salid  patch  the 
other  day.  This  patch  gave  us  plenty 
of  salid  for  use  at  the  school  and 
enough  surplus  to  bring  in  an  income 
of  $54.90.  We  were  in  on  salid  this 
year  and  got  a good  price  for  it. 

Our  boys  have  been  hoeing  some 
cotton  for  a few  days  this  month. 
There  is  not  much  call  for  work  of 
this  kind  this  spring.  Cotton  came  up 
so  poorly  and  grew  so  slowly  that 
most  of  the  farmers  did  the  chopping 
with  their  own  force.  This  has  been 
an  unusual  spring. 
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Baxter  Shepard  was  made  happy 
by  a present,  in  the  form  of  a base- 
ball bat  and  ball  from  Mr.  Roy  Saun- 
ders who  paid  the  school  a short  visit 
some  time  ago.  To  see  Baxter  with 
his  ball  and  bat  one  would  think 
he  is  preparing  himself  to  take  Ty- 
rus  Cobb’s  place  in  the  League. 

Sunday  morning.  May  27,  Mr. 
McGrady  and  friend  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  of  Charlotte,  made  a short 
visit  to  the  school.  They  did  not  re- 
main long,  however,  but  they  seem- 
ed to  be  very  much  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  school.  We  all  heartly 
invite  them  to  make  us  a visit  again 
when  they  will  have  more  time  to 
spend  with  us. 

Leanord  Micheal,  one  of  our  latest 
additions  and  who  hails  from  Marion 
on  his  second  day  here  decided,  this 
was  no  place  for  him  and  proceeded 
to  put  distance  between  him  and  the 
J.  T.  S.  After  traveling  for  a few 
hours  he  was  easily  overtaken  and 
returned  by  several  officers  of  the 
school.  He  has  apparently  gotten 
down  to  work  and  is  enjoying  him- 
self. Leanord  is  alright  and  is  “not 
too  old  to  learn.” 

We  now  have  both  of  our  wells 
and  pumps  in  good  shape.  We  have 
wasted  quite  a lot  of  lacing  on  our 
belts,  it  seems  like,  the  lacing  would 
break  every  time  we  laced  our  belt. 
It  can  not  be  understood  why  it 
broke  so  much,  but  we  now  have 
hooks  on  our  belts  and  they  pull  like 
they  ought  to.  Out  old  well  has 
been  out  of  work  for  quite  a long 
time,  but  it  has  been  fixed,  and  now 
we  can  run  both  pumps  when  we 
want  to.  Lately  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient water  to  supply  us  for  all  of 
our  needs. 

Bud  Baine,  one  of  largest  boys, 
was  on  May  14,  discharged  by  Supt. 
Boger  and  left  the  institution  for 
his  home  in  Durham.  Bud  at  times, 
would  form  a dislike  for  the  school 
and  his  comrades  here  and  would 
voluntary  leave  for  a few  hours, 
each  time  he  always  came  back  with 
some  member  of  the  school  and 
found  his  place  waiting  for  him.  In 
his  school  work  he  was  backward 
but  in  the  fields  he  made  up  for  his 
backwardness,  and  was  always  con- 
sidered a good  farm  boy.  We  all 
wish  him  well  in  his  “right-about” 
march. 

Green  beans,  lettuce,  salid,  onions, 
and  garden  peas  are  some  of  the 
things  to  be  found  on  our  tables,  all 
grown  in  our  own  garden.  Our  ex- 
pert gardner,  Mr.  Lee  White,  prom- 


ises us  tomatoes,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
corn,  squash,  and  cucumbers  shortly. 
We  are  already  making  preparations 
to  do  a great  deal  of  canning  this 
summer.  The  boys  all  are  very  fond 
of  tomatoes  and  should  the  present 
outlook  continue  there  will  be  toma- 
toes for  dinner  and  tomatoes  for  sup- 
per and  tomatoes  for  break-fast  for 
those  who  care  for  them.  Our  boys 
are  too  young  to  shoulder  a gun  and 
go  to  war  but  they  are  able  to  take 
the  other— a hoe — and  go  to  the  gar- 
den. 

We  have  won  our  first  three  games 
of  baseball  this  year.  The  first  one 
was  played  with  Landis.  They  seem- 
ed not  to  be  any  ball  players  at  all 
after  the  first  inning.  The  score  of 
10-8  in  our  favor.  The  second  and 
third  games  were  played  with  Gib- 
son Mill,.  The  first  one  was  not  a 
very  good  game  on  account  of  errors. 
But  we  finally  got  ahead  with  a score 
of  12-10.  The  following  Saturday 
they  wanted  to  try  their  luck  at 
beating  us  in  another  game.  They 
played  considerably  better  than  they 
did  in  the  preceding  game,  but 
they  were  unable  to  keep  us  from 
putting  8 runners  over  the  plate. 
The  score  stood  8-6.  We  did  not 
have  any  hopes  of  winning  any  of 
these  games,  because  we  have  not  as 
good  a team  as  we  had  last  year. 
Our  team  is  not  developed  very  well 
yet,  but  if  it  keeps  up  this  lick  we 
will  develop  some  good  players  yet. 


Discarding  Christianity 

Jack  Graham  was  very  much  excit- 
ed as  he  met  his  rector. 

“After  twenty  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity’s teaching  peace  on  earth,” 
he  cried,  “most  of  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  shooting  down  their  fellow- 
men!  If  that  is  all  Christianity  can 
do,  I am  through  with  it.” 

“Just  what  are  you  going  to  put 
in  its  place?”  inquired  Doctor  Brown. 

“J  don’t  know;  but  I want  some- 
thing better  than  that!”  declared 
Jack  fiercely' 

Let  me  see,”  said  the  rector. 
“Whatever  unfaithful  adherents 
piactice,  Christianity  says  that  mor- 
al qualities  are  of  supreme  considera- 
tion. It  exalts  honesty  and  purity, 
and  declares  that  the  highest  good- 
ness is  the  unselfish  giving  of  one- 
self for  other’s  good.  When  you 
discard  Christianity,  will  you  be  sat- 
isfied with  a lower  standard,  Jack?” 
‘Of  course  not!”  said  Jack.’  ‘No  one 
would  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  low- 
er after  he  had  seen  the  higher.” 

“Well  when  you  discard  Christian- 
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ity,  where  will  you  find  a higher 
ethical  teaching  than  that?’ 

Jack  stood  looking  at  the  minister. 
“Well,  sir.  I must  confess  that 
there  isn’t  any,’’  he  said.  “It  isn’t 
the  ethical  teaching  of  Christianity 
of  which  1 complain.’’ 

“Well  let  us  look  deeper,’’  the 
clergyman  continued.  “Christian- 
ity declares  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
universe  is  Love;  that  a Being  of 
love  surrounds  us  always,  eternally 
seeking  entrance  to  our  lives  that  He 
may  bless  us  and  help  us.  All  we 
need  is  to  let  Him  in,  and  however 
weak  we  are,  we  shall  become  strong; 
however  despairing  we  are,  we  shall 
be  filled  with  courage;  however  brok- 
en-hearted we  shall  know  the  deep- 
est joy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  every  age  since 
Chr  ist  hear  until  testimony  that  ex- 
actly that  has  been  their  experience. 
Will  you  be  satisfied  with  a religion 
that  does  less  than  that?  Can  a man 
ask  any  religion  to  do  more  than 
that?’’ 

“Why  haven’t  twenty  centuries  of 
that  religion  made  this  war  impossi- 
ble” cried  Jack. 

“If  your  physician  left  you  medi- 
cine for  some  illness,  and  as  soon  as 
the  physician’s  back  was  turned,  you 
pitched  the  medicine  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  you  steadily  grew  worse, 
could  you  justly  say  that  the  medicine 
had  failed  and  you  needed  something 
different?” 

Jack  stood  thinking  it  over.  Then 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  clergy- 
man. “I  am  properly  ashamed,  doc- 
tor,” he  said.  We  don’t  need  a dif- 
ferent religion.  We  need  only  to  live 
the  religion  that  we  have.” — Ex. 


Man  is  a Failure. 

When  he  has  no  confidence  in  him- 
self nor  his  fellow -men. 

When  he  values  success  more  than 
character  and  self-respect. 

When  he  does  not  try  to  make  his 
work  a little  better  each  day. 

When  he  becomes  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  that  he  cannot  say  that  life 
is  greater  than  work. 

When  he  lets  a day  go  by  without 
making  some  one  happier  and  more 
comfortable. 

When  he  tries  to  rule  others  by 
bullying  instead  of  by  example. 

When  he  Hies  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  by  climbing  over  the  shoulders 
of  others. 

When  he  values  wealth  above 
health,  self-respect,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellows. 

When  he  is  so  burdened  by  his 
business  that  he  finds  no  time  for  rest 
and  recreation. 


When  he  loves  his  own  plans  and 
interests  more  than  humanity. 

When  his  friends  like  him  for  what 
he  has  more  than  for  what  he  is. 

When  he  knows  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong,  but  is  afraid  to  admit  it. 

When  he  envies  others  because 
they  have  more  ability,  talent  or 
wealth  than  he  has. 

When  he  does  not  care  what  hap- 
pens to  his  neighbor  or  to  his  friend 
so  long  as  he  is  prosperous. 

When  he  is  so  busy  doing  that  he 
has  no  time  for  smiles  and  cheering 
words. — Yeoman. 


Litany  of  the  Poilu. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Star.) 

Of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Eitner  you’re  mobilized  or  you’re  not 
mobilized. 

If  you’re  not  mobilized  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  if  you  are  mobi- 
lized, of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Either  you’re  behind  the  lines  or 
you’re  on  the  front. 

If  you’re  behind  the  lines  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  if  you’re  on  the 
front,  of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Either  you’re  resting  in  a safe  place 
or  you’re  exposed  to  danger. 

If  you’re  resting  in  a safe  place 
there  is  no  need  to  worry;  if  you’re 
exposed  to  danger,  of  two  things 
one  is  certain:  Either  you’re  wound- 
ed or  you’re  not  wounded. 

If  you’re  not  wounded  there’s  no 
need  to  worry;  if  you  are  wounded, 
of  two  things  one  is  certain:  Either 
you’re  wounded  seriously  or  you’re 
wounded  slightly. 

If  you’re  wounded  slightly  there 
is  no  need  to  worry.  If  you’re 
wounded  seriously,  of  two  things  one 
is  certain:  Either  you  recoevr  or  you 
die. 

If  you  recover  there  is  no  need  to 
worry;  if  you  die  you  can’t  worry. 

How  to  Get  on  in  the  World. 

Suppose  a boy  should  try  to  be- 
come a lawyer  without  expecting  to 
be  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  while  real- 
ly believing  that  he  would  never 
amount  to  anything  as  a lawyer.  He 
would  fail.  We  tend  to  get  what 
we  expect,  and  if  we  expect  nothing, 
we  get  nothing.  The  stream  cannot 
rise  higher  than  its  fountain  head; 
no  one  can  become  prosperous  when 
he  expects  or  half  expects  to  remain 
poor. 

The  man  who  is  bound  to  win  be- 
lieves he  is  going  to  be  prosperous; 
he  starts  out  with  the  understanding 
with  himself  that  he  is  goingto  be  a 
successful  man,  a winner,  and  not  a 
loser.  He  does  not  say  to  himself  all 


the  time,  “What  is  the  use?  The 
great  business  combinations  are 
swallowing  up  the  chances.  Before 
long  the  multitude  will  have  to  work 
for  the  few.  I do  not  believe  1 shall 
ever  do  anything  more  than  make 
just  a plain  living  in  a very  humble 
way.  I shall  ne\er  have  a home  and 
the  things  that  other  people  have.  I 
am  destined  to  be  poor  and  a no- 
body.” 

There  is  no  philosophy  by  which  a 
man  whose  mind  is  filled  with  fear 
of  coming  to  want  or  horror  or  fail- 
ure can  attract  the  thing  which  will 
relieve  him,  because  he  is  facing  the 
other  way;  he  is  woiking  for  one 
thing  and  expecting  another. 

The  man  who  is  suffering  with 
fear  because  he  dues  not  know  where 
the  next  dollar  is  coming  from  is  in 
no  condition  to  earn  or  to  attract 
dollars.  Fear  always  makes  a man 
think  he  is  weak,  a nobody.  It  al- 
ways pictures  the  worst;  sees  no 
light  ahead. 

It  is  the  man  who  has  faith  in  him- 
self, in  his  own  resources,  and  who 
spends  his  last  dollar  fearlessly  be- 
cause he  knows  the  law  of  supply 
and  is  in  touch  with  a How  of  abun- 
dance, that  gets  on.— Orison  Swett 
Marden  in  March  Nautilus, 

Think  For  Yourself. 

A boy  had  been  employed  in  a shop 
for  a year.  The  proprietor  was  en- 
gaging him  for  the  second  year  and 
was  raising  his  wages.  He  told  the 
boy  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  way 
he  did  his  work,  with  his  writing,  and 
the  way  he  got  along  with  his  cus- 
tomers. 

“But”  said  he  “there  is  one  thing 
I want  this  year.  I don’t  want  to 
have  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  I want 
you  to  think  for  yourself,  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  do  it  without  being 
told.” 

The  conversation  put  the  boy  on  the 
road  to  efficiency,  and  greatly  added 
to  his  value  to  his  employer.  It  is 
always  a great  advantage  for  one  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  see  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  do  it  withont  being 
told. 

A good  many  people  stand  around 
waiting  to  be  told  when  they  do  see 
what  is  to  be  done  and  should,  for 
every  reason,  go  on  and  do  it.  Among 
intelligent  people  there  should  not  be 
need  of  a leader  to  constantly  outline 
the  work  for  this  one  and  that  one. 
A large  aggregate  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  men  who  always  wait  for 
the  word  of  the  master.  Individual 
initiative  should  come  into  every  life 
and  the  sooner  one  learns  it  the  more 
will  he  be  worth  to  himself  and  to 
everyone  else. — Ex. 
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TROUBLES 

By  Rev.  R.  S.  Patterson. 


Troubles! 

Why  not  write  about  the  most 
common  thing  in  the  world— trouble? 
I shall  do  it,  not  because  the  subject 
is  pleasant  to  think  about,  but  be- 
cause it  is  so  real,  so  universal,  so 
comprehensive,  so  absolutely  all-in- 
clusive, that  all  of  us  are  interested. 
At  this  present  time  the  whole  world 
is  sailing  in  the  trouble  boat!  Kings, 
p esidents,  millionaires,  politicians, 
preachers,  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
all  have  hung  out  the  trouble  flag. 
Things  are  in  a mess  sure  enough! 
But,  listen,  your  old  Uncle  has  not 
lost  faith  in  bis  God.  Oh,  no!  He 
believes  that  God  is  and  that  God 
rules,  but  just  now  He  has  handed 
the  steering  gear  over  to  man!  When 
man’s  pride,  self-confidence,  and 
self-will  have  come  to  naught,  God 
will  resume  His  place  again  at  the 
wheel!  Then  all  things  will  come 
right! 

Anxious. 

Your  old  friend  is  very  anxious 
for  a change  in  drivers!  All  my 
children  are  girls,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  no  boys  for  the  front  tren- 
ches, but  our  hearts  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy for  those  facing  that  trouble. 
That  is  real  trouble.  There  is  glory 
in  it,  and  patriotism  behind  and  be- 
fore it— but  it  means  trouble  just 
the  same! 

A lady  came  to  our  door  the  other 
day  and  told  us  some  of  her  trou- 
bles. She  said  her  husbaud  makes 
but  two  dollars  a day  when  he  is 
well  and  at  work  and  that  they 
have  a family!  She  went  on  to  say 
that  this  amount  will  buy  only 
enough  food  to  keep  them  from 
starvation.  She  also  said  that  for 
nearly  two  years  past  not  a cent  of 
that  income  has  been  spent  for  any- 
thing but  food.  Trouble!  '1  here  is 
need  of  a change  at  the  wheel. 

NEGRO. 

Our  old  gardener,  a typical  son  of 
Africa,  sent  for  me.  I called  at  his 
little  hut  on  a backstreet  in  Unsan- 
itary Row  and  found  him  sick. 
Trouble  again!  No  wages  coming 
at  the  end  of  the  week,— doctor  bills, 
rent  bills,  food— all  going  on  and 
sure  to  drop  in  on  time!  More 
trouble  for  him!  I took  the  old 
negro  by  the  hand  and  said  to  him, 
“Peter,  what  the  matter?”  He  re- 


pled, “The  doctah  say  I gottyphoid- 
monia,  but  I speck  to  be  up  to-mor- 
row.” There  was  still  more  trouble 
for  that  was  ten  days  ago  and  Peter 
has  not  come  to  mow  the  lawn  and 
work  in  the  garden.  Meanwhile  I 
talked  with  a neighbor  whose  garden 
this  same  old  colored  man  cultivates, 
and  the  neighbor  told  me  that  he 
had  received  a similar  request  for 
help  from  Peter.  Trouble!  Trouble! 
Don’t  you  wish  that  a change  of 
drivers  would  soon  take  place?  A 
change  must  come  soon  or  our  trot- 
boat  will  be  smashed  upon  the  rock 
of  despair! 

NOT  YET. 

Some  are  saying,  Now,  that  this 
unpleasantness  will  continue  for  four 
or  five  years  yet.  God  forbid!  where 
will  Peter  be,  and  where  will  the  man 
with  the  small  wages  be,  and  what 
will  become  of  the  kings  and  presi- 
dents, the  millionaires  and  preachers 
if  God  puts  off  for  five  years  the  tak- 
ing out  of  man’s  hands  the  control  of 
the  world!  Certainly  the  wisest  and 
greastest  of  them  are  willing  to  con- 
fess by  this  time  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  run  the  world.  For  they 
have  certainly  have  made  a pretty 
mess  of  it. 

BRACE  up! 

The  trip  will  come  to  an  end  after 
a while.  Once  upon  a time  the  writer 
was  riding  with  some  fellow  minis- 
ters in  an  auto  which  was  driven  by 
a most  reckless  driver!  The  others 
stood  the  danger  without  making  any 
protest.  On  the  contrary  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  it!  We  demanded  that  the 
driver  stop  the  machine  and  let  us 
out!  That  is  what  we  wouid  now  do 
if  we  could— demand  that  the  trouble 
boat  stop  and  let  us  out — where? 
But  brace  up,  fellow  passengers!  I’ll 
get  down  my  old  fiddle  and  play  for 
you! 

“It’s  all  worth  while”,  he  used  to  say 
When  difficulties  lined  his  way. 

“I’ve  never  known  a trouble  yet. 

I wasn’t  glad  that  I had  met,” 

The  philosophy  taught  us  here  is 
that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will 
look  back  upon  these  present  day 
troubles  and  be  glad  we  pass  through 
them,  Strange  philosophy!  Never- 
theless. true!  Not,  however,  for 
everybody!  All  things  work  togeth- 
er for  good  to  them  that  love  God — 
yes,  and  trust  Him! 


“So  into  every  round  of  care 
And  every  battle  with  despair 
I plunge,  remembering  the  fun 
That  it  will  mean  when  it  is  done. 

LOVE. 

Love  trouble  and  go  after  it,— 
that  is  not  bad  advice  these  days.  It 
is  here  and  everywhere  and  all  the 
time.  Then  fall  in  love  with  it.  It 
cannot  be  avoided.  It  must  be  faced 
and  it  must  be  endured.  The  writer 
was  called  upon  not  long  ago  to  do  a 
very  unpleasant  piece  of  work.  All 
the  while  engaged  in  it,  he  kept  on 
saying  to  himself,  “I  love  this  job! 
Oh,  howl  love  this  job!”  And  do 
you  know  much  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness seemed  to  disappear  and  we 
came  way  smiling  from  the  accom- 
plished task.  Play  old  fiddle:  “He 
tells  his  hardships  with  a smile.  And 
holds  that  they  were  all  worth  while. 
For  all  the  secret  joys  that  last 
Spring  from  the  hardships  of  the 
past.” 

SCRIPTURE. 

The  good  Book  says  that  trouble 
is  not  all  trouble  and  that  suffering 
is  not  always  in  vain.  The  apostle 
Peter  writes  to  the  churches:  “The 
God  of  all  grace  who  hath  called 
us  unto  eternal  glory,  after  that 
ye  have  suffered  awhile;  per- 
fect, stablish,  strengthen  settle  you.” 
Then  suffering  is  necessary  to  be- 
come perfected,  established,  streng- 
thened and  settled.  You  cannot 
have  the  pure  gold  of  Christian  char- 
acter without  the  testing  crucible  of 
trouble!  More  Bible  could  be  quoted 
of  the  same  kind,  but  we  are  not 
preaching  here  and  must  drop  this 
troublesome  line  of  thought. 

APPLICATION. 

Surely  the  Home  Mission  Board, 
(he  home  missionaries  and  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  have  no  troubles!  And 
it  is  possible  for  the  home  mission 
congregation  to  have  troubles  of 
their  own.  Some  good  people  think 
we  of  the  Home  Mission  depart- 
ment have  all  smooth  sailing,  but  we 
are  not  exempt.  It  is  with  us  as  it 
is  with  you— suffer  a while!  More 
music,  old  fiddle: 

“What  seems  to-day  a fearful  test 
May  be  tomorrow’s  source  of  jest, 
And  all  that  calls  for  courage  stout. 
Some  day  I’ll  proudly  boast  about.” 


Faith  Conquers  All  Things. 

A certain  wonderfnl  nurse  in  the 
army  had  such  faith  in  her  mission 
to  care  for  wounded  and  dying  sol- 
diers that  she  lost  all  fear  of  flying 
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bullets  and  bursting  shells,  and  nev- 
er thought  of  her  own  danger.  She 
followed  the  line  of  battle  close  up 
to  the  rifle-pits,  and  kindled  her  fire 
and  prepared  hot  drinks  for  the  dy- 
ing men  in  the  very  zone  of  fire.  A 
colonel  asked  her,  with  some  show 
of  authority,  “Who  told  you  to  build 
those  fires?”  Her  answer  was,  “God 
Almighty,  sir,”  and  then  went  right 
on  to  fulfill  her  mission.  Such  faith 
is  unconquerable. 

I can  see,  in  imagination,  David 
Livingstone  dying  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  The  famous  explorer  was 
found  on  his  knees,  dead  beside  his 
couch,  and  beside  him  were  words  in- 
dicating his  sublime  faith  in  evange- 
lizing the  millions  of  Africa,  while 
the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  paper 
“God  bless  all  men  who  in  any  way 
help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the 
world.” 

Think  of  the  hardships  and  pov- 
erty of  hundreds  of  the  boys  in  New 
England  a few  generations  ago. 
Many  of  the  litte  farms  were  stoney 
and  not  very  fertile.  Many  a little 
village  had  only  a little  red  school- 
house,  and  there  were  very  few  books 
in  the  town.  During  its  history  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  has  given  the  country 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  lawyers, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ministers, 
ninety-five  physicians,  one  hundred 
educators,  seven  college  presidents, 
thirty  professors,  twenty  four  editors 
fourteen  authors,  among  whom  are 
George  Bancroft,  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley. Professor  Whitney,  and  J.  G. 
Holland;  thirty-eight  officers  of  state, 
twenty-eight  officers  of  the  United 
States,  including  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  President.  The  peo- 
ple of  such  a town  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  magnificient  record. 

The  boys  of  such  a town  had  faith 
in  hard  study,  faith  in  school  and  col- 
leges, faith  in  good  morals,  and  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  their  fellowmen. 
These  boys  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  through  training 
for  the  business  of  life. 

George  William  Curtis  has  said 
“The  Revolutionary  leaders  were  all 
trained  men,  as  the  world’s  leaders 
always  have  been  from  the  day  when 
Tbemistocles  led  ^he  educated  Athen- 
ians at  Salamais,  to  that  when  Von 
Moltke  marshaled  the  educated  Ger- 
mans against  France.  The  sure  foun- 
dation of  States  are  laid  in  know- 
ledge, not  in  ignorance;  and  every 
sneer  at  education,  at  book  learning, 
which  is  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the 
experience  of  mankind,  is  the  dema- 
gogue’s sneer  at  intelligent  liberty, 
inviting  national  degeneration  and 
ruin.” 

Faith  has  conquered  poverty.  Dr. 
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Samuel  Johnson,  as  a boy  was  cramp- 
ed by  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
for  a time  when  he  was  a young  man, 
he  went  about  in  London  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed,  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
walked  the  street  with  his  friend 
Savage,  “for  want  of  a lodging.” 
He  was  writing  for  papers  and  mag- 
azines, but  could  scarcely  make 
enough  money  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  However  he  made  a splen- 
did struggle  with  adversity,  and  nev- 
er gave  up  his  faith  that  he  could 
“win  out.”  One  year  he  was  arrest- 
ed for  debt,  when  he  was  writing 
day  and  night  to  make  a simple  liv- 
ing. Pay  for  literary  work  was  then 
very  small,  and  in  his  poverty  there 
occured,  after  this,  one  of  the  touch- 
ing episodes  in  his  heroic  life.  His 
mother  died,  and  he  nad  no  money 
to  buy  her  a coffin  or  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral.  But  he  had 
love  for  his  mother  and  faith  that 
he  could  earn  the  money  with  his 
pen,  so  he  sat  down,  “in  the  even- 
ings of  a week,”  and  wrote  a little 
book,  which  became  immortal-  It 
was  the  famous  Rasselas,  a magnif- 
icient  moral  story  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  pathos  and  tragedy  of 
many  lives. 

It  made  him  famous.  Soon  the 
English  government  recognized  him 
as  a celebrated  author,  and  gave 
him  a pension  of  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a year  for  life.  He  had  faith  in 
himself  and  in  arduous  toil  with  his 
pen,  and  after  years  of  study  and 
research  he  published  his  famous 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lexicographers  of  the  age. 
— Warren  B.  Partridge. 


What  We  Waste. 

Experts  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington  have  estima- 
ted that  if  just  one  ounce  of  edible 
meat  or  fat  is  wasted  by  each  of  20,- 
000,000  families  in  the  United  States 
each  day  it  means  a total  waste  of  1,- 
250,000  pounds  per  day,  or  the  stag- 
gering total  of  465,000,000  pounds  in 
a year,  the  equal  of  875,000  steers, 
or  3,000,000  hogs. 

If  one  ounce  of  bread  is  wasted  by 
each  family  each  day  it  means  the 
throwing  away  of  875,000  pounds  of 
flour  each  day  or  1,500,000  barrels 
each  year— sufficient  flour  with 
which  to  make  365,000,000  loaves  of 
bread.  State  in  terms  of  wheat  it 
is  7,000,000  bushels. 

Secretary  Lucas,  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Food  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, has  figured  out  North  Carolina’s 
part  of  such  a waste.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 600,000  families  in  the 
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State.  An  ounce  of  meat  or  fat  and 
an  ounce  of  bread  wasted  each  day 
means  in  a year's  time  in  this  State  a 
loss  of  13.680,000  pounds  of  meat, 
the  equivalent  of  90,000  hogs,  and 
10,950,000  loaves  of  bread,  or  210,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat. 

“These  figures  only  show,”  stated 
Mr.  Lucas,  “what  a very  small  waste 
amounts  to  in  the  aggregate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  an  ounce  a day  of  meat 
and  bread  does  not  begin  to  approx- 
imate what  we  destroy  of  these  two 
products,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste 
in  vegetables,  milk,  poultry  products 
and  other  edibles.  North  Carolina’s 
part  of  the  national  waste  of  $700,- 
000,000  in  households  is  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000.  A very  great 
part  of  this  waste  is  unnecessary 
and  preventable.  Of  course  there 
will  be  some  waste  under  the  most 
careful  and  economical  management, 
but  even  if  we  would  cut  our  waste 
in  half  we  would  save  $10,000,000. 
These  figures  are  based  on  normal 
prices.  At  the  present  level  of  prices 
they  would  be  just  100  per  cent 
higher,  making  the  total  waste  in 
North  Carolina  $40,000,000. 

“Just  as  our  women  are  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  our  economies,  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  waste 
and  in  its  prevention  they  can  most 
effectively  “do  their  bit.” 

Generosity. 

When  we  speak  of  a generous  per- 
son we  usually  think  of  one  who  is 
always  willing  to  share  of  his  earthly 
goods  with  others.  But  generosity 
is  more  than  that.  To  be  truly  gen- 
erous one  must  not  only  be  generous 
in  acts,  but  in  words  and  thought,  as 
well.  Generosity  takes  in  a wide 
range  of  life,  and  when  a person  is 
truly  generous  he  is  noble  and  hon- 
orable and  magnanimous. 

How  often,  when  people  speak  of 
all  the  bad  points  of  some  one  under 
discussion,  the  generous  person  will, 
in  an  almost  imperceptible  manner, 
show  the  good  points,  sometimes  not 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  ungenerous, 
but  still  there  for  all  that  and  ready 
to  blossom  forth  in  such  gloi’y  as 
will  command  admiration  if  only  cul- 
tivated and  cared  for. 

The  generous  person  must  be  will- 
ing to  step  aside  sometimes  so  that 
others  less  fortunate  may  be  able  to 
make  the  progress  that  would  be 
impossible  with  too  strong  competi- 
tion. He  must  be  always  ready  to 
defend  the  weak,  speak  well  of  the 
absent,  help  the  struggling  in  the 
dark  to  the  light,  and  share  his  earth- 
ly and  heavenly  biessings  with  those 
who  cross  his  path  in  the  journey 
through  life. — Young  People. 
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The  Gospel  of  Labor 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Every  mason  in  the  quar-y,  every  builder  on  the  shore, 

Every  chopper  in  the  palm  grove,  every  raftsman  at  the  oar, 

Heaving  wood  and  drawing  water,  splitting  stones  and  cleaving  sod, 

A ll  the  dusty  ranks  of  labour  in  the  regiment  of  God, 

March  together  toward  His  triumph,  do  the  task  His  hands  prepare; 

Honest  toil  is  holy  service;  faithful  work  is  praise  and  prayer. 

They  who  tread  the  path  of  labour  follow  where  my  feet  have  trod; 

They  who  work  without  complaining  do  the  holy  will  of  God. 

Where  the  many  toil  together,  there  am  I among  my  own; 

Where  the  tired  Workman  sleepeth,  there  am  I with  him  alone. 

I,  the  peace  that  passeth  knowledge,  dwell  amid  the  daily  strife; 

I,  the  bread  of  heaven,  am  broken  in  the  sacrament  of  life . 

Every  task,  however  simple,  sets  the  soul  that  does  it  free’, 

Every  deed  of  love  and  mercy  done  to  man,  is  done  to  me. 

Thou  hast  learned  the  open  secret;  thou  hast  come  to  me  for  rest; 

Nevermore  thou  needest  seek  me;  I am  with  thee  everywhere; 

Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood  and  I am  there. 

This  is  the  gospel  of  labour,  ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kjrkj 
The  Lord  of  Love  came  down  from  above,  to  live  with  the  men 
who  work- 

This  is  the  rose  that  He  planted , here  in  the  thorncurst  soil; 

Heaven  is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  hut  the  blessing  of  Earth  is  toil. 


Talent  of  Remembering. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  very  much 
of  our  lives  is  spent  in  search  for 
Happiness?  The  old  Greeks,  you 
know,  insisted  that  the  word  “life” 
was  just  another  name  for  that 
search,  We  seek  here  and  there  for 
its  magical  pot  of  gold,  and  thrice 
blessed  are  those  of  us  w-ho  realize 
while  we  are  yet  boys  and  girls  that 
its  Secret  Place  is  in  our  own  hearts; 
and  that  we  keep  it  and  add  to  it 
only,  strange  to  say,  by  giving  it 
away. 

But  although  we  may  be  told  the 
whereabout  of  that  Secret  Place,  we 
do  not  discover  it  ourselves  until 
we  are  given  the  key  which  will  un- 
lock its  treasure.  There  are  several 
keys  which  fit  the  door,  but  one,  it 
seems  to  me,  unlocks  it  more  quick- 
ly and  easily  than  any  other,  and 
that  key  I have  called  the  Talent  of 
Remembering. 

Even  from  a strictly  selfish  point 
of  view  this  talent  is  the  best  invest- 
ment I know  of,  for  it  does  unlock 
the  door,  and  presto!  you  are  rich — 
rich  in  the  incalculable  riches  of  love 
and  friendship.  Moreover,  it  is  sur- 
prisingly easily  acquired,  for  when 
you  once  know  the  joy  it  brings,  you 
will  hasten  to  cultivate  it  and  make 
it  yours  for  all  time. 

Once  you  have  remembered  that 
old  Mrs.  Harper  loves  fresh  butter- 


milk, and  buys  her  butter;  and  have 
taken  her  a pitcher  full  you  will  not 
forget  it  the  next  time  you  churn  at 
your  house,  for  her  glad  look  of 
pleasure  gave  you  a quick  thrill  of 
happiness.  You  see,  you  unlocked 
the  door  just  then  and  stepped  into 
the  Secret  Place. 

You  went  in  again  the  day  you  re- 
membered that  sick  Alice  Persons 
loved  sweet  peas,  that  hot  afternoon 
in  August  when  the  thought  sud- 
denly came  to  you  of  reading  to 
grandfather,  whose  eyes  have  been 
bad  of  late,  that  morning  you  woke 
with  a start  realizing  that  a letter 
must  go  that  day  to  reach  Aunt  Mary 
for  her  birthday,  the  evening  you  re- 
membered that  tomorrow  would  be 
the  anniversary  of  grandmother’s  go- 
ing away,  and  that  some  flowers 
might  please  mother.  And  every  time 
you  unlocked  the  door,  you  were 
happier  than  before.  Even  the  daily 
remembrance  that  makes  you  set  the 
table  without  being  told,  and  that 
warns  you  to  place  father’s  chair 
near  the  fire  where  he  likes  it  best, 
call  for  journeys  into  the  Secret 
Place. 

By  and  by  the  door  will  be  left 
wide  open,  and  you  will  no  longer 
need  to  turn  the  key,  for  you  will 
have  found  that  the  talent  which  un- 
locked that  door  is  a precious  pos- 
session, and  grows  more  precious 


with  your  everyday  use  of  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  key  to  the  Hidden 
Treasures  of  the  Heart.— Ex. 

The  Blue  Devils. 

“Knock  off  the  blue  devils  when 
they  come  moping  around!”  is  the 
sage  advice  that  Colonel  Beasly  of 
the  Monroe  Journal  gives  to  his  read- 
ers. It  is  sound  philosophy.  There 
is  plenty  to  make  us  blue,  the  Lord 
knows.  Our  country  is  involved  in 
a foreign  war  that  will  take  large  toll 
of  both  Amercan  money  and  Ameri- 
can men.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  it  on.  We  did  not  de- 
sire to  became  entangled  in  the  hor- 
rible and  senseless  struggle;  but  an 
irresistible  current  bore  us  along, 
and  against  our  will,  carried  us  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruddy  stream. 
The  future  is  dark.  Everybody  is 
straining  his  eyes  for  light  but  not 
the  faintest  glimmer  has  appeared. 
We  are  plunging  head  long  into  we 
know  not  what.  Our  boys  are  sub- 
ject to  conscription.  They  may  next 
year  be  facing  German  cannon  on 
the  border  of  France!  But  while  all 
these  things  may  be  true,  we  must 
not  yield  to  the  dark  foreboding  that 
presses  upon  us.  Some  of  us  have 
never  felt  like  shouting  over  the  de- 
plorable situation.  We  have  never 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  patriotic 
thrill.  But  we  must  not  give  way  to 
the  depressing  influences  that  sur- 
round us.  That  would  only  be  add- 
ing to  the  burden  we  are  bearing 
The  “blue  devils”  always  weaken  us. 
They  are  evil  and  evil  only,  and  many 
a good  man  has  allowed  them  to  rob 
him  of  his  strength  and  hope.  There 
is  a brighter  side  to  the  picture.  No 
matter  what  this  or  that  prophet  of 
evil  foretells  about  the  duration  of 
this  horrible  war  we  believe  it  is 
nearing  its  end,  and  we  are  gowing 
to  continue  to  so  believe  until  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary. Our  foreign  visitors  curtain- 
ed our  country  in  gloom  and  shut 
off  every  ray  of  sunlight;  but  they 
do  not  know  it  all,  and  besides  they 
need  money  and  need  it  badly.  We 
have  heard  of  other  men  who  told 
gloomy  stories  when  it  was  profit- 
able. Where  it  our  faith?  Is  re- 
ligion worthless  in  war  times? 
Christian  people  are  now  being 
tried.  A “blue”  Christian  is  poor 
representative  of  the  Christ.  What 
is  that  well  of  water  within  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life  for  it 
does  not  bring  refreshment  when  all 
other  springs  are  dry?  Let  us  look 
toward  the  hills  whence  cometh  our 
help,  and  let  our  preachers  bring  to 
us  on  Sunday  morning  messages  of 
peace  after  a week  of  turbulence 
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and  strife.  Keep  the  church  free 
of  flags  and  war  sermons.  For  the 
sake  of  all  that  is  good  do  not  tell 
us  about  the  din  and  carnage  of  war 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  If  preachers 
feel  called  to  make  patriotic  speech- 
es, let  them  do  so  during  the  week. 
On  Sunday  let  the  aching  heart  be 
soothed  bv  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
Gospel.  This  will  help  to  drive  the 
blue  devils  awav. 

Happiness. 

She  is  deceitful  as  the  calm  that 
precedes  the  hurricane,  smooth  as 
the  water  on  the  verge  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  beautiful  as  the  rainbow, 
that  smiling  of  the  storm;  but,  like 
a mirage  in  the  desert,  she  tantalizes 
us  with  a delusion  that  distance 
creates,  and  that  contiguity  destroys. 
Yet,  when  unsought,  she  is  often 
found,  and  when  unexpected,  often 
obtained;  while  those  who  seek  for 
her  the  most  diligently,  fail  the  most, 
because  they  seek  her  where  she  is 
not.  Anthony  sought  her  in  love; 
Brutus,  in  glory;  Caesar,  in  domi- 
nion;—the  first  found  disgrace,  the 
second  disgust,  the  last  ingratitude 
and  each  destruction.  To  some  she 
is  more  kind,  but  not  less  cruel;  she 
hands  them  her  cup;  and  they  drink 
even  to  stupefaction,  until  they  doubt 
whether  they  are  men,  with  Philip, 
and  dream  they  are  gods,  with  Alex- 
ander. On  some  she  smiles  as  on 
Napoleon,  with  an  aspect  more  be- 
witching than  an  Italian  sun;  but  it 
is  only  to  make  her  frown  the  more 
terrible,  and  by  one  short  caress  to 
embitter  the  pangs  of  separation. 
Yet  is  she  by  universal  homage  and 
consent,  a queen;  and  the  passions 
are  the  vassal  lords  that  crowd  her 
courts,  await  her  mandate  and  move 
at  her  control.  But,  like  other  mighty 
sovereigns,  she  is  so  surrounded  by 
her  envoys,  her  officers  and  her  min- 
isters of  state;  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  be  admitted  to  her  present 
chamber,  or  to  have  any  immediate 
cummunicauon  with  herself.  Ambi- 
tion, Avarice,  Love,  Revenge  all  those 
seek  her,  and  her  alone;  alas!  they 
are  neither  presented  to  her  nor  will 
she  come  to  them.  She  despatches, 
however,  her  envoys  unto  them— 
mean  and  poor  representatives  of 
their  queen.  To  Ambition,  she  sends 
power;  to  Avarice,  Wealth;  to  Love, 
Jealousy;  to  Revenge,  Remorse;  alas! 
what  are  these,  but  so  many  other 
names  for  vexation  or  disappoint- 
ment? Neither  is  she  to  be  won  by 
flatteries  or  by  bribes:  she  is  to  be 
gained  by  waging  war  against  her 
enemies,  much  sooner  than  by  pay- 
ing any  particular  court  to  herself. 


Those  that  conquer  her  adversaries, 
will  find  that  they  need  not  go  to  her, 
for  she  will  come  unto  them.  None 
bid  so  high  for  her  as  kings;  few  are 
more  willing,  none  are  more  able  to 
purchase  her  alliance  at  the  fullest 
price.  But  she  has  no  more  respect 
for  kings  than  for  their  subjects; 
she  mocks  them,  indeed,  with  the 
empty  show  of  a visit,  by  seeuing  to 
their  palaces  all  her  equiage,  her 
pomp  and  her  train;  but  she  comes 
not  herself.  What  detains  her?  She  is 
traveling  incognito  to  keep  a private 
appointment  with  Contentment,  and 
to  partake  of  a dinner  of  herbs  in  a 
cottage— Ex. 


Past. 

A good  deal  of  morbid  nonsense 
has  been  said  and  written  and 
thought  about  the  Past. 

The  Past  is  irrevocable,  we  have 
been  told  you  cannot  escape  the  Past- 
the  Past  can  never  be  changed-and 
so  on,  and  so  on— the  whole  trend  of 
this  thought  being  that  the  Past  is  a 
kind  of  Sherlock  Holmes  dogging  our 
steps  forever,  a sinister  nemesis 
waiting  its  chance  to  strike  us  down. 

All  of  this  is  morbid,  most  of  it  is 
dramatic  the  underlying  sentiment 
of  it  is  false,  weakening  and  skeptic. 

As  a matter  of  fact  our  Past,  as 
Maeterlinck  says,  depends  upon  our 
Present  and  changes  with  it. 

What  the  Past  is  depends  upon  the 
way  you  are  now  using  it.  Its  ef- 
fects upon  your  destiny  will  be 
gauged  by  how  you  translate  it  into 
the  Future. 

If  we  brood  over  the  Past,  and 
weaken  ourselves  with  vain  regrets, 
with  self-contempt  and  remorse, 
then  it  with  posion  and  undo  us. 

But  no  matter  what  it  contains  of 
our  sins  or  folly,  we  can,  by  a right 
use  of  it  now,  make  it  minister  to 
our  welfare. 

Frist,  we  can  learn  wisdom  from 
it.  By  it  we  can  realize  our  faults 
to  be  atoned  for.  And  with  this  wis- 
dom we  can  go  on  to  better  things. 

The  true  repentance  is  so  to  use 
the  Past  as  to  enable  us  to  build  a 
better  future.  Weeping  and  wailing 
and  brooding  are  the  luxuries  of 
morbiding. 

The  great  enemy  of  life  is  Despair. 
The  great  friend  of  life  is  Hope. 
Despair  paralyzes,  ruins.  Hope 
energizes,  ‘for  we  are  saved  by 
hope.” 

Up!  Face  the  future!  What- 
ever the  Past  has  been  let  it  nerve 
you  to  spend  your  remaining  days 
in  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  your 
better  self! 

So  Tennyson,  with  clear  insight. 


with  sane  instinct  for  moral  truth, 
wrote: 

I hold  the  truth,  with  him  (Goethe) 
who  sings. 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

The  men  may  rise  on  stepping- 
stone 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things. 

—Boston  Globe. 


Enemies. 

Have  you  enemies?  Go  straight  on 
and  mind  them  not.  If  they  block 
your  path  walk  around  them,  and  do 
your  duty  regardless  of  their  spite. 

A man  who  has  no  enemies  is 
seldom  good  for  anything;  he  is  made 
of  that  kind  of  material  which  is  so 
easily  worked,  that  everyone  has  a 
hand  in  it.  A sterling  character — one 
who  thinks  for  himself,  and  speaks 
what  he  thinks-is  alway  sure  to  have 
enemies.  They  are  as  necessary  to 
him  as  fresh  air:  they  keep  him  alive 
and  active. 

A celebrated  character,  who  was 
surrounded  with  enemies,  used  to 
remark-‘‘They  are  sparks  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow,  would  go  out  them- 
selves.” Let  this  be  your  feeling 
while  endeavoring  to  live  down  the 
scandal  of  those  who  are  bitter  a- 
gainst  you.  If  you  stop  to  dispute, 
you  do  but  as  they  desire,  and  open 
the  way  for  more  abuse.  Let  the 
poor  fellows  talk;  there  will  be  a 
reaction  if  you  but  perform  your 
duty,  and  hundreds  who  were  once 
alienated  from  you  will  flock  to  you 
and  acknowledge  their  error. — Ex. 


Strive  to  Excell. 

The  fact  that  a man  is  being  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  his  personal  lib- 
erty is  no  reason  why  he  should  back- 
slide in  his  profession.  Just  the  op- 
posite, he  should  redouble  his  efforts 
to  advance  and  to  excel  in  his  chosen 
vocation. 

In  this  institution,  when  a man 
first  enters  he  is  closely  questioned 
as  to  his  occupation,  etc.,  prior  to  the 
date  of  his  confinement,  and  if  there 
is  any  vacancy  in  his  line  of  work  it 
is  given  him.  From  that  time  on  it 
remains  solely  with  him,  whether  or 
not  he  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  to  train 
for  efficiency  in  his  calling. 

Many  look  upon  time  served  in 
confinement  a®  thrown  away;  so  it  is 
if  they  make  it  so.  But  the  man  who 
pitches  in  and  shows  a desire  to  ad- 
vance, receives  the  cheerful  co-oper- 
ation of  his  foreman  and  of  the  offi- 
cials as  well. — Stray  Shots. 
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The  Boy  Who  Liked  to  Read, 


Some  more  than  a century  ago,  to 
be  exact,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  that 
George  Washington  completed  the 
first  year  of  his  first  term  in  the 
Presidency,  two  young  lads  of  ten 
and  eight,  respectively,  were  sent 
from  their  father’s  house  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  H , to  “Hoyt’s  Store”  at 
the  “corner”  to  buy  some  groceries 
that  the  family  stood  in  need  of. 

It  was  a cool,  frosty  morning  in 
the  last  of  October,  but  both  boys 
were  barefooted,  and  they  trudged 
along  the  country  road,  stooping  now 
and  then  to  throw  a stone  at  a chip- 
munk they  saw  sitting  on  the  fence, 
or  to  pick  a few  belated  berries  that 
hung  from  the  bushes  along  the  way. 
They  made  no  long  halts,  however, 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour’s 
time  they  were  entering  the  little 
store  at  the  “corner.” 

The  store  was  kept  by  a Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  besides  being  a storekeeper  also 
kept  the  first  district  school  in  the 
winter.  He  knew  the  two  boys  quite 
well,  for  they  had  been  among  his 
pupils  the  preceding  season.  He 
was  waiting  upon  a customer  as  they 
entered,  and  the  lads  busied  them- 
selves taking  an  inventory  of  the 
stock  of  goods,  which  to  them  seem- 
ed quite  wonderful. 

“Good  morning,  boys,”  said  the 
proprietor  at  last.  “How’s  your 
father,  the  Squire,  and  what  are  you 
going  to  buy  this  morning?” 

“Father  is  well  as  usual,”  answer- 
ed the  elder  boy,  “and  he  has  sent  us 
to  get  four  pounds  of  salt,  a half- 
pound  of  tea,  an  ounce  of  pepper,  a 
pound  of  gunpowder  and  two  pounds 
of  shot,  and  he  says  he  will  draw 
you  a cord  of  wood  as  soon  as  there  is 
a fall  of  snow.” 

“You  can  tell  the  Squire  he  needn’t 
worry  about  the  wood,’’  said  the 
merchant.  “I  suppose  you  will  both 
attend  school  this  winter.” 

“I  shall  come  half  of  the  time  and 
Daniel  will  come  the  rest  of  the 
time.” 

“That’s  right;  and  you,  Daniel,  I 
hope  you  haven't  forgotton  what 
you  learned  last  winter.” 

The  boy’s  unusually  dark  eyes 
flashed  with  a sudden  brightness. 

“Oh,  no,  sir;  I have  ciphered  to 
long  division,  read  the  Bible  half 
through.” 

That  is  very  good,  my  lad.  keep 
on  and  perhaps  you  may  teach  school 
some  day,  though  you  will  never  be 
much  of  a hand  at  setting  copy. 
Ezekiel  is  a much  better  penman  than 
you  are.” 


“I  can  improve,”  said  Daniel, 
quietly. 

That  you  can,  and  so  can  we  all,” 
declared  the  storekeeper,  encourag- 
ingly “And  now  is  there  anything 
else?” 

He  had  measured  the  commodites 
enumerated  and  had  them  done  up 
in  n>ce  little  packages  for  the  boys 
to  take  home. 

Daniel  was  eyeing  a cotton  pocket 
handkerchief  which  hung  on  a line 
above  the  counter  and  seemed  to 
have  something  written  upon  it. 

In  those  days  when  books  and  pa- 
pers, were  comparatively  rare  and 
difficult  to  obtain,  it  was  more  or 
less  customary  to  combine  literature 
with  homely  usefulness  by  printing 
reading  matter  of  some  kind  on 
cheap  cotton  handkerchiefs. 

“What  kind  of  a story  is  printed 
on  that  handkerchief?”  he  inquired, 
indicating  the  article. 

“It  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,”  replied  the  storekeeper, 
“the  government  we  live  under,  you 
know.  Would  you  like  it?” 

Daniel  began  to  feel  in  his  pock- 
ets. What’s  the  price?”  he  asked. 

“Twenty-five  cents.” 

Now  the  boy  had  just  a silver 
quarter  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had 
earned  by  helping  a neighbor  pick 
potatoes,  and  he  had  calculated  to 
keep  it  till  the  next  Fourth  of  July 
to  buy  gunpowder  with;  but  the 
handkerchief  with  its  printed  legend 
was  too  great  a temptation.  He  had 
but  an  indefinite  idea  of  what  the 
government  was,  and  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

He  exchanged  the  precious  coin 
for  the  handkerchief,  and  very  care- 
fully stored  it  away  in  his  jacket 
pocket. 

“It  is  a good  purchase,”  said  Mas- 
ter Hoyt,  approvingly.  “Study  it 
and  learn  it,  and  you  will  be  the 
better  man  for  it.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  Daniel,  “I 
will  try  to  remember  it,  though  it 
looks  pretty  hard.” 

The  two  boys  trudged  home  with 
their  purchases,  Daniel  every  now 
and  then  taking  out  his  latest  acqui- 
sition to  scan  the  printed  words. 
But  he  had  no  time  really  to  study 
it  until  evening  arrived,  and  the 
family  gathered  around  the  friendly 
blaze  of  the  open  fireplace.  Then 
in  the  flickering  light  of  a huge  pine 
log  the  pioneer  boy  brought  out  his 
precious  treasure. 

“What  have  you  there,  my  son?” 
asked  his  father,  noting  the  lad’s 


studiousness. 

“It  is  a handkerchief,  Father,  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
printed  on  it.” 

“Dan  spent  all  his  money  for  it  at 
Hoyt’s  store  this  morning,”  volun- 
teered Ezekiel,  in  explanation. 

“Well,  well,  he  might  have  done 
worse,”  declared  his  father,  grave- 
ly “It  will  do  him  no  harm  to  read 
the  Constitution  of  his  country.” 

With  this  assurance  of  his  father’s 
approval,  the  boy  devoted  himself  to 
the  reading  of  the  famous  document 
of  which  in  after  years  he  was  to 
become  the  staunch  supporter  and 
defender.  For  this  pioneer  boy  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  formost  men  of 
his  day,  and  left  a name  and  fame 
to  whicu  all  patriotic  Americans  will 
point  with  pride  for  all  coming  time. 

The  slender  little  boy,  with  the 
swarthy  face  and  the  dark,  burning 
eyes,  was  Daniel  Webster,  who  is 
known  to  us  as  the  “Expounder  of 
the  Constitution.”— Congregational- 
ist  and  Christian  World. 


The  Idler. 

Inspector  Crayton,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  the  largest  police  force  in  the 
world,  has  every  opportunity  to 
study  the  boy  who  will  not  work, 
who  hangs  about  the  street  or  is 
found  idling  in  questionable  places. 

The  undercurrent  of  the  inspec- 
tor’s views  on  this  subject  is  this— 
that  no  life  accomplishes  its  real  end, 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  God,  unless 
it  voluntarily,  cheerfully  give  itself 
to  work.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  decay  of  a nation,  of  the  loss  of 
its  former  power,  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  are  idling. 

It  is  true  that  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  lack  of  work,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  it  is  really  due  to  inabil- 
ity to  work  through  the  individual 
having  contracted  idle  and  loafing 
habits,  and  neglecting  to  educate  the 
brain  and  the  hands.  The  once 
powerful  nations  of  Europe  show 
their  most  marked  decay  in  the 
thousands  who  idly  parade  the 
streets. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  education. 
Youth  is  when  one  has  leisure  and 
can  turn  to  molding  boards,  lathes, 
anvil  or  plow,  and  experiment  until 
an  education  in  the  crafts  and  arts 
has  been  obtained,  an  education 
which  bars  idleness  and  inspires  the 
soul  through  all  the  years  to  strive 
day  after  day  to  do  better  work  and 
accomplish  more. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  and 
contentment  in  work  well  done. 

The  author  lays  down  his  pen  with 
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a smile.  The  farmer  turns  away 
from  his  garnered  field  with  a whis- 
tle on  his  lips,  the  worker  in  iron 
looks  at  his  cunning  designs  and 
claps  his  hands,  all  are  contented 
because  they  have  produced  some- 
thing out  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
skill,  which  is  of  benefit  to  them 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 

For  the  idler,  the  loafer,  there  is 
no  such  joy.  As  the  years  progress, 
he  sees  comrade  after  comrade  pass- 
ing. He  watches  them  pluck  from 
the  Tree  of  Life  the  richest  fruits  uf 
labor,  fruits  which  are  denied  him. 

He  literally  is  passing  through  a 
living  death,  useless  to  himself  and 
useless  to  society. 

The  remedy— Work.— The  Boys’ 
World. 


Bearing  Trouble. 

There  are  two  ways  of  meeting 
trouble--a  trouble  of  the  sort  that 
cannot  be  escaped.  One  is  to  set 
the  teeth  and  endure  it  grimly, 
the  sufferer  feeling  sorry  for  him- 
self, and  firmly  convinced  that  his 
is  a peculiar  case  and  no  one  else  has 
so  much  unjustly  heaped  upon  him. 
In  time  he  comes  to  feel  that  the 
world  owes  him  reparation  for  in- 
jury that  he  has  suffered,  and  he  be- 
gins to  look  out  for  the  compensa- 
tions  that  should  be  due  him.  When 
they  are  not  forthcoming  he  begins 
to  have  a grievance  against  the 
world,  and  he  rapidly  degenerates 
into  a chronic  grumbler  and  mal- 
content. 

The  other  way  for  a man  to  bear 
a trouble  is  to  look  upon  the  trouble 
as  experience  of  life  and  to  search 
in  the  lives  of  other  people  for  evi- 
dences of  similar  experiences,  with 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  his 
sympathy  may  be  of  some  help.  It 
is  surprising  what  histories  one  may 
read,  with  eyes  that  are  on  the 
watch.  More  interesting  that  any 
novel  are  the  lives  of  our  neighbors, 
but  they  can  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  look  with  sympathy,  for 
the  people  hide  ah  the  really  impor- 
tant things  about  themselves  from 
the  merely  curious.  A man  reading 
his  neighbors  in  this  way  will  find 
stories  of  silent  heroism  which  will 
many  times  make  him  ashamed  of 
ever  having  considered  his  own  bur- 
den heavy;  and  while  all  this  will  not 
explain  the  reason  of  the  sorrow  of 
the  world,  he  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  companionship  of  these  others 
and  will  be  content  to  wait  for  the 
explanation,  even  at  last  coming  to 
rejoice  that  he  is  accounted  worthy 
to  drink  of  the  cup  of  which  Christ 
drank. — The  New  Guide. 


THE  UPLIFT 

One  Should  Always  Do  His  Best. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  in  an  article 
written  for  the  American  Magazine, 
says: 

The  man  who  has  done  his  best 
has  done  everything.  The  man  who 
has  done  less  than  his  best  has  done 
nothing. 

“Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  success 
than  taking  one’s  job  as  a matter  of 
course.  If  more  persons  would  get 
so  enthused  over  their  day’s  work 
that  some  one  would  have  to  remind 
them  to  go  out  to  lunch  there  would 
be  more  happiness  in  the  world  and 
less  indigestion.  If  you  must  be  a 
glutton,  be  a glutton  for  work.  A 
trained  ear  can  do  tremendous  bus- 
iness in  the  obstruction  line.  Some- 
times it  listens  so  intently  for  the 
toot  of  the  quitting  whistle  that  it 
quite  loses  the  sense  of  spoken  or- 
ders. 

“I  have  yet  to  hear  an  instance 
where  misfortune  hit  a man  because 
he  worked  over-time.  I know  of  lots 
of  instances  where  it  hit  men  who 
did  not.  Misfortune  has  many  cloaks. 
Much  more  serious  than  physical  in- 
jury is  the  slow,  relentless  blight 
that  brings  standstill,  lack  of  ad- 
vancement final  failure. 

“The  man  who  fails  to  give  fair 
service  during  the  hour  for  which 
he  is  paid,  is  dishonest.  The  man 
who  is  not  willing  to  give  more  than 
this,  is  foolish. 

“In  the  modern  business  world 
‘pull’  is  losing  its  power,  ‘Soft  snaps’ 
have  been  sponged  off  the  slate.  In 
most  big  companies  a thousand  stock- 
holders stand  guard  over  the  cash- 
ier’s window,  where  formerly  there 
were  ten.  The  President’s  son  starts 
at  scratch.  Achievement  is  the  only 
test.  The  fellow  who  does  the  most 
work  is  going  to  get  the  most  pay, 
provided  he  shows  equal  intelligence. 

“Captains  of  industry  are  not  hun- 
ting money.  America  is  heavy  with 
it.  They  are  seeking  brains— spec- 
ialized brains — and  faithful,  loyal 
service.  Brains  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  those  who  furnish 
the  capital. 

“The  man  who  attracts  attention 
is  the  man  who  is  thinking  all  the 
time,  and  expressing  himself  in  little 
ways.  It  is  not  the  man  who  tries 
to  dazzle  his  employer  by  doing  the 
theatrical,  the  spectacular,  the  man 
who  attempts  this  is  bound  to  fail. 


You  Make  Yourself. 

You  make  yourself!  Always 
keep  that  very  important  fact  in 
your  mind, 

It  will  help  you. 

Also,  you  Break  Yourself— homely 
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philosophy  which  you  should  not 
Forget. 

Often  there  is  a disposition  to  im- 
agine that  some  one  else  is  largely 
responsible  for  Your  Success  or 
Failure. 

You  are  almost  certain  to  shift 
the  Blame,  if  you  have  been  a fail- 
ure. 

Most  people  do. 

But  if  you  are  making  a Success 
of  your  life— well,  that’s  different. 

You  Know  that  You  have  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

Premote  your  own  interest  by  do- 
ing Your  Best  to  Premote  your  em- 
ployer’s interest. 

Be  Wide  awake  and  willing. 

See  the  thing  to  be  done  and  Do 
it  first,  without  being  told. 

The  chap  who  waits  to  be  to'id 
what  to  do  and  then  requires  some 
one  to  go  along  and  see  that  he 
does  it,  never  get  anywhere. 

And  it’s  a paying  Policy  to  do  a 
Little  More  than  is  expected  of  you. 

The  Boss  places  a High  Value  on 
the  man  who  Keeps  His  Eyes  Open 
am1  is  Not  Afraid  of  Work. 

Employees  of  this  class  make  them- 
selves well  nigh  Indispensable. 

When  there  is  an  opening,  they 
get  an  opportunity  to  display  their 
Ability  in  a Larger  Field. 

Your  Advancement  is  in  exact  ra- 
tio to  your  Intelligent  Application. 

The  other  fellow  has  Nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

You  are  the  individual  that 
Counts. 

Whether  your  position  is  High  or 
Low,  you  are  just  about  where  you 
Derserve  to  be. 

YOU  MAKE  YOURSELF.  — Ex. 

Jenny  Lind’s  Joy. 

Jenny  Lind  made  $154000  on  her 
American  tour  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Barnum;  but  of  this  she 
invested  $100,000  for  benevolent 
purposes  in  Sweden.  For  herself 
she  kept  only  what  was  necessary 
for  a living  and  for  buying  a cottage 
on  the  Malvern  Hills,  England.  Her 
wants  were  few,  and  she  would  not 
have  complained  if  reverse  of  for- 
tune had  compelled  her  to  live  lit- 
erally in  accordance  with  the  recipe 
for  true  happiness  contained  in  the 
following  lines,  written  in  one  of  her 
letters  from  Boston:  “Few  suspect 
how  unutterably  little  the  world  and 
its  splendor  have  been  able  to  turn 
my  mind  giddy.  Herrings  and  po- 
tatoes—a clean  wooden  chair,  and  a 
wooden  spoon  to  eat  milk-soup  with 
— that  would  make  me  skip  like  a 
child,  for  joy.  And  this — without 
the  slightest  trace  of  exaggeration.” 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 
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To  Protect  the  Health  of  Travelers. 


An  act  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
traveling  public  of  North  Carolina 
by  providing  sanitary  inspection  and 
conduct  of  hotels  and  restaurants  was 
passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly. 
The  law  requires  that  all  hotels  and 
restaurants  accomodating  the  public 
must  not  only  be  constructed  with 
reference  to  health  and  sanitation 
but  that  they  must  be  maintained 
in  such  condition.  To  protect  life 
from  tire  by  providing  easily  acces- 
sible fire  escapes  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  law. 

That  all  doors,  windows  and  open- 
ing shall  be  screened  against  flies 
and  mosquitoes  from  April  1 to 
December  1,  and  that  other  metns 
of  fighting  flies,  as  traps,  fly  paper, 
etc.,  be  used,  is  another  requirement 
of  this  law.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a 
hotel  cannot  entertain  guests,  if 
there  are  filthy  conditions  main- 
tained in  or  about  the  place.  A man’s 
health  is  now  considered  worth  pro- 
tecting and  intolerable  things  on  the 
sly  are  no  longer  to  be  handed  to 
him. 

The  law  further  provides  an  of- 
ficial representative  or  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  enter  any 
hotel  or  restaurant  in  the  State  at 
any  reasonable  hour  to  make  inspec- 
tion and  this  to  be  done  at  least 
once  a year,  or  oftener  if  there  is  a 
change  of  proprietor  or  if  it  other- 
wise becomes  necessary. 

Probably  the  next  step  the  puplic 
will  take  to  safeguard  its  health, 
suggests  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
will  be  to  require  health  certificates 
of  all  cooks,  waiters,  assistants  and 
dishwashers,  stating  that  they  are 
free  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid  and 
others  infectious  diseases.  New 
York  City  requires  this  of  her  100,- 
000  waiters  and  cooks  and  their  first 
health  examination  revealed  sicken- 
ing facts  as  to  many  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

The  Opinion  of  Others. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  to  have 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  others. 
But  it  is  equally  necessary  always  to 
recognize  just  on  what  their  opinion 
of  us  is  based. 

Many  people,  merely  by  failing  to 
act  on  this  principle,  are  seriously 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  get  on 
in  the  world.  Many  are  rendered 
needlessly  unhappy,  and  even  suffer 
in  health. 

The  trouble  is  that  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  do  not 
always  employ  sound  standards  of 
value  in  passing  judgment  on  them. 


The  standards  employ,  in  fact,  are 
often  those  of  that  artificial  and 
mischievous  agency,  prestige. 

Prestige  impels  people  to  judge 
others  by  externals  and  accidentals. 
It  gives  a spurious  worth  to  such 
things  as  dress,  wealth,  family  his- 
tory, social  position,  and  so  forth. 

Persons  favored  in  any  of  those 
respects,  are  likely  to  be  rated  too 
high.  Persons  not  so  favored  are 
likely  to  be  rated  too  low.  And, 
unhappily,  just  because  they  do  not 
possess  prestige  they  are  by  many 
people  treated  coldly,  perhaps  dis- 
dainfully and  contemptuously. 

Such  treatment,  if  they  fail  to  rec- 
ognize whence  it  springs,  and  if  they 
have  any  marked  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness, is  almost  certain  to  create  in 
them  a feeling  of  inferiority.  Con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  they  tell 
themselves  that  they  must  be  inferior 
or  they  would  not  be  thus  treated. 

Once  this  feeling  grips  them  their 
self-confidence  is  greatly  weavened. 
Their  personality  shrivels. 

Any  ambitions  they  may  have  been 
cherishing  are  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Led  falsely  to  believe  themselves  in- 
ferior, they  end  by  becoming  inferi- 
or. 

This  phenomenon  is  witnessed 
again  and  again  in  the  words  of  one 
keen  student  of  nature: 

“The  majority  of  men  do  not  ap 
preciate  their  own  values  through 
self-conviction — that  is,  through  in- 
tuitive self-justification  on  logical 
conclusion.  The  less  sure  some  one 
is  of  his  own  worth  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  accept  supposed  judgment 
of  other  men  as  a measure  of  self- 
valuation.” 

“in  this  manner  other  men’s 
psychological  values;  Limit  the  aspi- 
rations, the  social  point  of  view,  and 
the  outlook  of  millions  of  humble 
souls,  who  never  dream  of  their  own 
worth,  nor  of  the  possible  worthless- 
ness of  their  masters.” 

Here  is  something  worth  thinking 
about.  Especially  do  I urge  its  con- 
sideration upon  those  among  my 
readers  who  are  afflicted  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  with  this  hopeless  feel- 
ing of  inferiority. 

Ask  yourself  seriously  whether  in 
your  case  this  feeling  is  actually  justi- 
fied, or  is  the  outgrowth  of  treatment 
you  have  received  as  a person  de- 
ficient in  prestige.  Never  lose  sight 
of  this  latter  possibility. 

The  chances  are  that  to  it  you  owe 
your  feeling  of  depression  and  self- 
distrust. Do  not  be  enslaved  by  it 
any  longer. 


Summon  up  your  wanting  ener- 
gies. Make  a fresh  start.  Appreciate 
your  own  worth,  and  by  striving  and 
accomplishing  compel  others  to  ap- 
preciate it— even  those  others  who 
you  today  are  underrating  you  be- 
cause you  have  no  prestige.— Ex. 

Effect  of  Familiarity. 

“What  we  see  constantly  we  cease 
to  see  vividly.  The  faces  we  notice 
least  are  those  we  know-and  perhaps 
really  love — best.  Our  eyes  are  a bit 
jaded  by  following  the  familiar  lines. 

The  same  is  true  of  pure  color,” 
says  a writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
“Water  and  sky  are  very  beautiful, 
and  you  may  suppose  that  you  are 
duty  appreciative  of  them,  but  lie 
on  the  deck  of  a cat-boat  and  look  at 
them  v/ith  voui  head  in  an  unaccust- 
omed position— sideways  and  upside 
down — and  note  how  the  colors  flare 
out  upon  your  vision.  “Or  stay  in- 
doors for  a few  weeks  in  a room 
where  you  do  not  get  much  outlook 
and  then  go  out.  You  will  be  blinded 
by  the  glory  of  the  world,  but  not 
for  long.  The  glory,  alas,  fades 
quickly  and  habit  settles  upon  you 
once  more! 

“Witn  our  friend’s  face  somewhat 
the  same  thing  happens.  When  we 
first  meet  them  they  pique  us  pleas- 
antly with  their  unfamiliar  lime  and 
color.  Gradually  we  grow  used  to 
them.  The  first  vision  has  passed.’  ’ 


Speed  of  no  Return. 

The  speed  of  no  return  is  that 
speed  which  one  would  have  to  send 
a body,  a bullet,  for  instance,  straight 
up  in  the  air  so  that  it  would  never 
come  back.  The  rate  of  this  speed 
has  been  estimated  to  be  about  sev- 
en miles  a second.  If  a bullet  could 
be  given  velocity  away  from  the 
earth  it  would  never  fall  back  to  our 
planet,  but  would  travel  on  into  space 
in  an  orbit  of  its  own  around  the  sun. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  anything 
ever  attaining  this  speed,  no  one  can 
say.  Scientists  say  all  they  know  is 
that  the  friction  of  the  air  would 
probably  melt  and  then  vaporize  the 
body  before  it  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  earth’s  ocean  of  air. 
The  speed  of  the  modern  army  bullet 
is  about  one  twelfth  of  the  speed  of 
no  return,  being  a little  over  half  a 
mile  a second. 

Instances  of  the  speed  of  no  return 
are  seen  when  meteors  fall  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth.  They  very 
seldom  actually  reach  the  earth’s 
surface  but  are  melted  and  vaporized 
by  the  enormous  amount  of  heat 
evolved  from  friction  with  the  air  at 
such  an  enormous  velocity. — Ex. 
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The  Meaning  Goes  On. 

The  future  is  but  the  unwoven  threads  upon  the  loom  of 
time.  Unceasingly  does  the  web  move  on,  for  the  loom 
never  stops.  We  must  be  alert,  and  with  clear  vision,  and 
steady  hand  endeavor  to  follow  the  Divine  pattern,  as  with 
the  swiftly-flying  shuttle  we  weave  these  vari-colored  strands 
into  the  fabric  of  today  to  become  the  finished  garment  of  our 
yesterdays.  Whether  beautiful  and  adding  to  our  joy;  or 
marred  and  increasing  our  regret,  will  depend  upon  the  weav- 
ing of  today.— George  C.  Elvin. 
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EDI  i ORIAL  COMMENT. 


Charlotte  got  it  by  a foul,  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  its  own.  It  seems  the 
result  of  the  great  wisdom  of  a for- 
mer water  commission  that,  at  the 
time,  got  shot  full  of  holes  by  criti- 
cisms and  impatience. 

Pity  that  so  many  men  of  fine 
parts  can  be  found  that  believe  the 
censored  stuff  that  comes  out  of  the 
war-ridden  countries  of  Europe.  That 
stuff  is  not  half  as  reliable  as  Jo-Jo, 
the  ape  that  forecasts  the  weather. 

If  all  the  promised  regulations 
goverening  life  and  conduct  in  can- 
tonments are  strickly  adhered  to,  we 
may  expect  Charlotte  to  become  one 
great  big  Sunday  School.  In  the 
light  of  revelation  by  the  Federal 
Court’s  investigations,  a cantonment 
is  greatly  needed  in  Raleigh.  It’s 
strange  that  Farmer’s  Wife  has  not 
sent  in  an  anomymous  communica- 
tion on  the  subject. 

DEVIL  HAVING  HIS  WAY. 

How  the  country  has  become  cal- 
loused by  the  war!  A British  war- 
ship was  destroyed  by  an  internal 
explosion  and  every  man  aboard  ex- 
cept three,  one  of  whom  died  later, 
was  lost.  In  normal  times  the  pub- 
lic would  have  been  shocked  and  ex- 
cited by  an  incident  of  the  kind,  but 
it  is  now  passed  as  of  mere  casual 
interest. --Charlotte  Observer. 

The  devil  is  having  a picnic.  This 
sin  of  a century  is  bringing  out  all 
that  is  bad  in  humanity.  Nations 
have  forgotten  God;  men  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  blood,  starvation,  de* 
struction,  retaliation,  hatred,  slander 
and  murder.  Crimination,  re-crim- 
ination is  rife.  All  that  is  mean  in 
man  is  being  cajoled  into  action,  and 
powers  and  agencies  of  all  kind  strive 
to  inflame  the  mind.  But  this  is 
war. 

Saving  the  Boys. 

In  the  year  1832,  a young  Luther- 
an candidate,  whose  name  was  Eman- 


uel Wichern,  while  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  had  his  spirit  to  burn  with- 
in him  as  he  saw  the  evil  condition 
of  the  children  of  the  slums  of  tnat 
great,  desperately  wicked  city,  for 
at  that  time  Hamburg  had  only  one 
church  for  30,000  inhabitants.  He 
talked  with  foul  mouthed  boy 
and  wolfish-looking  girls  that  he  met 
listening  to  their  account  of  their 
wild,  criminal  lives,  and  went  home 
to  grieve  over  his  own  helplessness 
to  save.  After  long  meditation,  the 
idea  came  to  him  that  he  was  not  so 
helpless,  after  all.  Where  was  God? 
Could  not  He  help?  He  immediate- 
ly formed  his  plans,  and  plan  was  to 
execute.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Hamburg  he  found  a house  and  a plat 
of  land,  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Rauhe  Haus, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  owner. 
On  it  was  a low  rambling  dwelling. 
With  the  aid  of  friends  who  came  to 
him  apparently  out  of  the  very  heav- 
ens, he  bought  it,  fitted  it  up  with 
plain  furniture  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  service  of  God  and  humanity. 
Having  done  so  much  he  went  back 
to  the  city,  and  with  the  promise  of 
regular  meals  and  clean  beds  to  sleep 
on,  he  persuaded  out  to  the  Rauhe 
Haus  a most  unpromising  dozen  of 
street  boys,  hoodlums,  and  vega- 
bonds.  All  were  criminals.  Some 
had  broken  every  commandment  in 
the  decalogue.  Mr.  Wichern  set  to 
work  with  amazing  kindness  and 
sacrifice.  His  first  job  for  the  boys 
was  to  move  the  high  wall  from  about 
the  premises,  for  said  he  “you  are 
not  jailbirds.”  He  might  have  said 
“you  all  have  been.”  for  one  only 
sixteen  years  of  age  had  served  seven 
sentences.  So  he  began  to  instill 
honor  and  manliness  into  them.  He 
taught  them  that  “labor  has  a gold- 
en bottom,”  and  these  were  boys 
who  had  never  done  a day’s  honest 
work.  Such  indeed  was  the  motto 
of  the  shop  they  built.  He  taught 
them  the  value  of  learning  and  above 
all  that  God  was  their  Father  and 
loved  them  As  time  passed  on  the 
one  building  became  a score  and  in 
each  of  these  was  installed  a family 
of  twelve  boys,  each  family  under 
the  guidance  of  an  older  brother  and 
a matron.  The  Rauhe  Haus  is  known 
all  through  Germany  as  the  one  suc- 
cessful! reformatory.  Its  pupils  be- 
came missionaries  and  physicians, 


masters  of  prisons,  school  teachers 
and  honest  artisans  of  many  trades. 
Dr.  Wichern  himself  was  called  by 
the  government  to  preside  over  its 
criminal  population,  and  became  the 
architect  of  the  national  methods  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  submerged 
masses.—  Selected. 


The  Liar 

Often  the  statement  is  made  that 
So-and-So  lies,  but  he  is  a harmless 
liar.  Further  acquaintance  with  this 
interesting  specimen’s  reputation 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  he  is  on- 
ly supposed  to  lie  for  little  flyers  in 
self-glorification  and  that  he  wouldn’t 
harm  anyone  through  his  pet  foible 
not  for  the  world.  But  this  is  Veri- 
table piffle.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a harmless  liar. 

The  man  who  will  lie  atall  will  lie 
to  attain  any  end  he  has  in  view. 
Furthermore  a lie  is  nothing  short  of 
an  attempt  to  deceive  someone  else. 
If  a liar  were  harmless,  no  one  could 
be  deceived  which  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  a successful  lie.  This 
attempt  to  palliate  what  is  a most 
deplorable  evil  can  only  bamboozle 
those  possessed  of  mental  strabis- 
mus or  who  are  totally  unsophisti- 
cated. As  regards  the  individual 
who  hesitates  not  to  lie  to  the  detri- 
ment or  destruction  of  an  enemy  or 
a tenet  or  belief  of  another  he  is  play- 
ing the  game  of  life  unfairly. 

He  is  advertising  his  weakness  and 
his  inability  to  meet  a foe  or  an  op- 
posing principle  on  fair  grounds. 
Because  of  some  handicap— ignor- 
ance or  personal  vileness  of  charac- 
ter—he  must  assail  by  misrepresen- 
tation. Unfortunately  he  is  many 
times  successful  in  his  nefarious  work 
and  the  result  is  much  suffering  es- 
pecially where  persons  of  a sensitive 
nature  are  involved. 

But  there  are  consolation  for  those 
who  scorn  to  descend  to  such  malefic 
tactics.  The  man  who  practices  ly- 
ing, in  due  time,  becomes  a pitiful 
victim  to  his  own  game.  He  evolves 
into  a suspicious,  morbid  being  who 
thinks  and  sees  lies  everywhere  and 
ever.  He  can  no  longer  recognize 
truth  and  his  doubts  make  all  life 
and  all  men  seem  foul.  Instead  of 
progress  and  advance  to  the  great 
universal  truths  circumscribing  and 
defining  life  and  its  activities,  he  de_ 
scends,  mentally,  lower  and  lower  un- 
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til  he  reaches  the  level  that  his  per- 
sistence as  a liar  demands,  and  what 
is  that  level?  It  is  the  level  of  an- 
alyzation,  petty  but  incisive  analyza- 
tion  under  which  he  is  indeed  all  the 
victim  that  a bad  habit  can  make  of 
one,  and  which,  in  this  case,  manu- 
factures mental  unease  and  confus- 
ion that  will  rob  his  days  of  much  en- 
joyment, if  not  all. 

Truthfulness  is  one  of  the  great- 
est assets  a man  can  have,  and  the 
practice  of  lying  carries  a fearful 
penalty.—  The  Mentor,  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 


The  History  of  a Great  Invention. 

The  history  of  inventions  which 
have  blessed  the  world  is  replete  with 
prodigies  of  trust,  faith,  hope,  per- 
severance and  toil. 

Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  the 
famous  inventor,  recently  gave  the 
history  of  his  air  brake  for  railways. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  frequently 
to  visit  the  great  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Westinghouse  Company 
and  see  the  wonderful  processes  of 
manufacture  of  many  devices  and 
inventions  of  modern  times. 

Mr,  Westinghouse  said  that  his 
first  idea  of  a brake  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  cars  of  a train 
came  in  this  way.  He  was  travel- 
ing between  Schnectady  and  Troy  in 
1866,  and  was  delayed  for  two  hours 
as  a result  of  a collision  between 
two  freight  trains.  The  loss  of 
time  and  the  inconvenience  suggest- 
ed to  Mr.  Westinghouse  that  if  the 
engineers  of  those  trains  had  had 
some  means  of  applying  brakes  to 
all  of  the  wheels  of  their  trains,  the 
accident  might  have  been  avoided 
and  the  time  of  the  passengers 
saved.  His  first  idea  was  to  con- 
nect the  brake  levers  of  each  car  to 
its  draft-gear,  so  that  an  application 
of  the  breakes  to  the  locomotive 
would  thereby  apply  a braking  force 
through  the  couplers  and  levers  to 
the  wheels  of  each  car.  There  was 
a chain  brake  used  at  that  time  by  a 
railway,  and  Mr.  Westinghouse  was 
advised  by  the  inventor  to  give  up 
the  idea,  telling  him  that  nothing 
better  could  be  invented.  But  Mr. 
Westinghouse  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged and  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  carry  his  ideas  through. 
He  was  a young  man  at  this  time, 
working  in  his  father’s  shops.  He 
subscribed  for  a monthly  paper  of 
first-class  reading  in  which  he  read 
an  account  of  the  tunneling  of 
Mount  Cenis  by  machinery  driven 
by  compressed  air,  which  was  con- 
veyed through  3,000  feet  of  pipes. 
This  was  the  depth  of  the  tunnel 
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at  that  time.  This  account  of  the 
use  of  compressed  air  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  the  young  mechanic 
that  his  brake  apparatus  could  be 
operated  by  means  of  compressed 
air.  He  immediately  prepared  the 
drawings  of  his  invention.  In  1867 
he  filed  a caveat  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  to  protect  his 
invention.  In  the  meantime  the 
young  man  moved  from  Schnectady 
to  Pittsburgh.  He  had  no  money  to 
finance  the  proposition,  but  he  found 
a man  who  was  willing  to  defray  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  make  a demonstration. 

The  trial  apparatus  was  ready  in 
the  summer  of  1868.  Officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Panhandle  rail- 
roads were  invited  to  inspect  and  wit- 
ness the  operation.  One  superinten- 
dent offered  to  have  the  apparatus 
placed  on  one  of  his  trains  so  the  ap- 
pliance was  moved  from  the  shop 
and  connected  with  a train  made  up 
of  a locomotive  and  four  cars. 

Upon  the  first  run  of  this  train, 
the  engineer,  on  emerging  from  the 
tunnel  near  the  Union  Station  in 
Pittsburgh,  saw  a horse  and  wagon 
standing  upon  the  track.  The  instan- 
taneous application  of  the  air  brakes 
prevented  what  might  have  been  a 
serious  accident,  and  the  value  of 
this  wonderful  invention  was  prov- 
ed. 

The  air  brake  started  from  this 
moment  on  a successful  career,  and 
has  been  a great  blessing  to  man- 
kind. By  its  use  many  thousand  of 
lives  and  much  valuable  property 
have  been  saved. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  has  added  great 
improvements,  year  after  year,  un- 
til now  an  immense  train  of  100  steel 
cars,  heavily  'oaded,  can  be  taken 
over  the  highest  mountain,  and  safe- 
ly handled  by  the  automatic  air 
brakes. 

A diplomat  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  speaking  before  the  International 
Congress,  said  that  he  felt  safe  in 
saying  that  the  air  brake  had  saved 
more  lives  than  any  general  had  ev- 
er lost  in  a great  battle. 

It’s  Not  the  Start,  But  the  Finish  That 
Counts. 

About  2400  years  ago,  a Greek  re- 
porter (a  very  shrewd  observer  of 
animals)  wrote  the  story  of  a foot 
race — a race  destined  to  become  the 
most  famous  in  all  history.  It  was 
Aesop’s  story  of  the  trial  of  speed 
between  the  hare  and  the  tortise. 
Human  beings  have  been  talking 
about  the  contest  ever  since,  for  it 
illustrates  so  aptly  our  own  competi- 
tion for  supremacy— our  struggles 
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for  success.  It  epitomizes  the  old 
and  tested  saying:  “It  isn’t  how  you 
start—  it’s  how  you  finish  that 
counts.’’ 

Charles  Darwin  started  as  a dull 
boy,  Demosthenes  stammered,  Thom- 
as Jefferson  waslazy,  Roosevelt  si  • k 1 y , 
Louise  M.  Alcott  a servant,  Douglass 
was  a slave,  Robert  Burns  an  igno- 
rent  country  lad,  Henry  M.  Stanley 
a workhouse  boy,  Thomas  A.  Edison 
a train-butcher.’’  Carnegie  a tele- 
grapher, Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  Lincoln  a farmer  boy, 
Gough  a drunkard,  and  Charles  Dick- 
ens began  by  pasting  labels  on  black- 
ing pots.  Today  the  world  marvels 
at  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
these  great  men  and  women  who 
have  made  things  happen.  The 
stories  of  their  careers  are  stirring, 
thrilling,  entertaining,  full  of  adven- 
ture, excitement  and  romance. 

What  has  been  done  once  can  be 
done  again.  Regardless  of  our  start, 
regardless  of  our  failures,  adversities 
and  setbacks,  our  future  yet  re- 
mains to  be  carved  to  our  liking.  It 
resolves  itself  wholly  on  our  deter- 
mination to  forge  foward  and  relin- 
quish all  hold  on  lines  that  pull  us 
backward.  The  story  of  the  uphill 
climb  is  a simple  one  to  any  man 
with  plenty  of  backbone  to  resist  the 
forces  of  defeat  and  failure.— New 
Era. 

Planning  Work. 

What  gigantic  plans  we  scheme 
and  how  little  we  advance  in  the  la- 
bor of  a day!  If  there  is  one  lesson 
wdiich  experience  teaches  surely  it  is 
this,  to  make  plans  that  are  strictly 
limited  and  to  arrange  our  work  in 
a practicable  way  within  the  limits 
which  we  must  accept.  Others  ex- 
pect so  much  from  us  that  it  seems 
as  if  we  had  accomplished  nothing, 
“What!  Have  you  done  only  that?’’ 
they  say,  or  we  know  by  their  looks 
that  they  are  thinking  it.— Hamer- 
ton. 


A young  mountaineer  brough  this 
sweetheart  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  to  get  married.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  young  man  said: 

“Well,  jedge,  how  much  do  I owe 
you?” 

The  law  allows  me  a dollar,  but 
some  give  me  a little  more.” 

“So?”  said  the  bridegroom,  as  he 
pulled  out  a quarter,  two  dimes  and 
five  pennies  and  dropped  them  into 
the  astonished  judge’s  hand. 
“Well,  here’s  fifty  cents;  with  what 
the  law  allows  you  that  makes  a dol- 
lay  and  a half,  and  you  can  consider 
yourself  well  paid  for  a half  hour’s 
work.” 
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HODGES,  OF  CRIMSON  CLOVER  FAME 

By  J.  L.  Sherad,  Anderson,  S.  C.  In  Progressive  Farmer 


Of  all  the  leguminous  plant  which 
have  the  power  of  utfizing  the  free 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  crimson  clover 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  as  a 
soil-builder  and  as  a crop-producer. 
The  experience  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Hodges, 
of  Hodges,  S.  C.,who  has  demonstrat- 
ed beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  the 
high  value  of  this  clover  by  a con- 
tinuous test  extending  over  a period 
of  ten  years,  is  a splendid  object 
lesson  to  every  farmer  who  is  striv- 
ing to  obtain  a maximum  of  results 
at  a minimum  of  expense. 

Before  Mr.  Hodges  began  his 
clover  experiment  he  was  producing 
not  more  than  one  bale  of  cotton  on 
every  five  or  six  acres,  and,  in 
addition  to  this  discouraging  situa- 
tion he  was  paying  a heavy  toll  for 
fertilizers  without  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  the  money  invested.  Un- 
der such  conditions  his  profits  were 
eaten  up  by  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
ing his  crops,  and  when  once  crimson 
clover  offered  the  promise  of  relief 
from  the  burden  of  the  old  methods 
he  was  quick  to  follow  up  his  dis- 
covery; and  now,  at  a greatly  reduc- 
ed cost,  he  is  producing  five  bales  of 
cotton  where  he  found  it  difficult  to 
raise  one  before. 

HOW  MR.  HODGES  USES  THE  “BALK 
SYSTEM.” 

The  first  practical  difficulty  Mr. 
Hodges  had  was  to  utilize  the  clover 
to  best  advantage.  Having  sowed 
his  entire  acreage  after  the  first 
flush  of  success,  how  could  he  plant 
his  land  to  cotton  if  he  had  to  wait 
until  the  middle  of  April  when  the 
clover,  for  the  latitude  of  Hodges, 
would  have  had  time  to  make  a suffi- 
cient growth  to  turn?  Clover  grows 
very  rapidly  in  the  spring.  The  mid- 
dle of  March,  in  upper  South  Car- 
olina, finds  it  small  and  far  from 
ready  to  be  utilized  to  great  advan- 
tage. But  the  last  warm  days  of  the 
month  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
April  bring  the  clover  by  rapid  sta- 
ges to  the  flowering  period,  or  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  plowed  under 
to  get  the  best  results. 

Out  of  that  puzzling  problem  came 
the  idea  of  planting  cotton  and  leav- 
ing the  clover  growing  in  the  middles 
in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  And  thus 
from  the  very  necessity  of  the  sit- 
uation was  evolved  what  is  termed 
the  ‘‘balk  system” 

The  balk  system  is  used  as  a time- 
saver.  Where  an  entire  farm  is 


sowed  to  clover,  the  double  system 
employed  by  Mr.  Hodges  must  be 
used  so  as  to  save  time  and  labor. 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  a physi- 
cal impossibility  to  turn  the  entire 
acreage  when  the  clover  reaches  the 
stage  of  full  bloom  and  at  the  peri- 
od when  the  best  results  are  obtain- 
ed, somewhere  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  April;  and  so  Mr.  Hodges  is 
forced  to  prepare  for  early  cotton 
planting  and  preserve  all  the  nitro- 
gen-bearing material  and  humus  he 
possibly  can  by  leaving  the  balk  in 
the  middle  of  the  row  and  giving 
the  clover  further  time  for  growth 
and  development. 

In  preparing  for  early  cotton  un- 
der the  balk  system,  Mr.  Hodges 
uses  a small  scooter  plow  to  lay  off 
the  rows,  four  to  four  and  a half 
feet  wide,  as  it  breaks  the  resistance 
of  the  soil  and  keeps  the  plow  from 
throwing  too  much  dirt  over  into  the 
balk  or  middle  when  the  furrow  is 
run.  For  opening  the  furrow  a 10 
inch  shovel  plow  follows  the  scooter. 
Into  the  furrows  200  pounds  of  16 
per  cent  acid  phosphate  is  drilled, 
and  then  the  acid  is  covered  and  the 
furrows  ridged  by  using  a Dixie  Boy 
turn  plow,  which  throws  all  the  soil 
to  the  right.  Laying  off  the  rows 
with  the  scooter,  opening  the  fur- 
rows with  the  shovel,  putting  in  the 
acid,  and  ridging  with  the  Dixie  fol- 
low one  another  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. 

Tht  bed  is  then  harrowed  and 
smoothed  for  planting.  If  the  spring 
is  early  and  the  clover  has  made  much 
growth,  the  ridge  will  be  too  rough 
to  plant  on  on  account  of  the  wonder- 
ful root  system,  the  clover  plant  pos- 
sesses. If  the  first  smoothing  process 
is  not  sufficent,  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  same  manner,  that  is, 
thrown  up  and  knocked  down  again. 
Cotton  is  then  planted  as  early  as 
conditions  will  permit. 

HOW  THE  SEED  ARE  SAVED. 

Just  here  the  value  of  the  balk  sys- 
tem can  be  appreciated,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  clover  on  the  rest  of  the 
farm,  where  it  has  bpen  sowed  broad- 
cast, has  attained  a heavy  growth, 
is  coming  into  bloom,  and  is  ready 
to  be  turned.  The  balk  lands,  already 
planted,  need  no  further  immediate 
attention,  and  so  Mr.  Hodges  is  left 
free  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  remaining  acreage, 
now  covered  with  a mass  of  green 
and  crimson.  This  land  is  turned  as 


rapidly  as  possible  and  planted  to 
cotton,  corn  or  other  crops. 

When  the  balk  cotton  is  ready  for 
its  first  cultivation,  about  the  tenth 
of  May,  it  is  sided  with  a small  scoo- 
ter and  sweep,  with  a fender  attach- 
ed on  the  side  next  to  the  cotton  to 
protect  the  tender  plants.  The  sid- 
ing completed,  the  cotton  is  chopp- 
ed and  a 14-inch  sweep  used  to  run 
around  the  young  plants  and  throw 
soil  back  to  the  roots.  Cultivation 
with  a sweep,  as  a rule,  is  made 
twice  before  the  clover  seed  ripens 
and  the  balk  is  ready  to  be  broken 
down. 

At  the  first  cultivation  the  sweep 
pushes  the  soil  out  on  the  clover  in 
the  balk  and  forces  the  heads  closer 
together.  The  larger  sweep,  the 
second  time  the  cotton  is  run, 
around,  banks  still  more  dirt  against 
the  balk,  and  by  the  time  the  clover 
is  ripe  the  heads  are  in  a convenient 
position  for  a laborer  to  walk  astride 
the  middle  and  strip  the  seed  by 
hand  or  by  a mechanical  device. 

After  gathering  the  seed  the  clover 
stems  are  broken  down  with  a Y-- 
shaped harrow  between  the  last 
teeth  of  which  is  fastened  a two-by- 
four  scantling  or  piece  of  railroad 
iron.  If  available  the  iron  is  better, 
because  of  its  greater  weight.  A 
turn  plow7  is  immediately  used  to 
throw  a covering  of  soil  over  the 
clover,  which  is  left  to  rot  for  per- 
haps a couple  of  weeks.  The  balk 
may  now  be  considered  practically 
out  of  the  way  so  far  as  cultivation 
is  concerned,  as  the  dead  mass  is 
well  covered  with  soil  and  will  be 
well  rotted  by  the  time  the  cotton  is 
plowed  again.  Cultivation,  after  the 
balk  is  turned  under,  is  made  in  the 
usual  manner,  each  plowing  being 
done  with  a larger  sweep  so  as  grad- 
ually to  work  the  rotting  balk  out 
of  the  way  and  keep  the  left  wing 
of  the  sweep  from  dragging  or  hang- 
ing in  the  remnants  of  trash.  The 
balk  or  middle  is  of  a stubble  charac- 
ter and  can  often  be  plowed  when 
other  lands  are  too  wet  to  cultivate. 

The  best  immediate  returns  from 
crimson  clover,  however,  are  obtain- 
ed by  turning  it  when  it  begins  to 
bloom  and  just  before  the  ripening 
process  sets  in.  Turned  in  this  man- 
ner, none  of  its  value  as  a plant  food 
is  lost.  This  is  the  method  Mr. 
Hodges  employs  on  all  his  acreage 
after  the  balk  cotton  is  planted.  If 
the  main  purpose  is  to  get  humus  for 
the  soil,  it  is  best  to  let  the  clover  ri- 
pen and  then  turn  it  under.  This 
would  be  rather  late  for  cotton,  but  it 
would  not  be  too  late  for  corn. 

In  preparing  the  lands  where  clov- 
er has  been  sowed  broadcast  Mr, 
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Hodges  goes  over  the  field  with  a 
double  disk,  followed  immediately  by 
onehorse  turn  plows.  It  will  take  five 
plows  to  keep  up  with  a double  disk. 
The  two  plowings  will  give  a good 
breaking  of  the  soil,  the  humus  will 
be  chopped  up  fine  and  well  mixed 
under  the  surface,  and  the  next  step 
is  to  lay  off  rows  with  a shovel  plow 
and  put  in  200  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
acid  phosphate  to  the  acre.  The  bed 
is  made  by  throwing  two  furrows  to- 
gether with  the  same  kind  of  turn 
plow. 

The  ridges  are  smoothed  and 
knocked  down  to  a level  by  attaching 
a four-by-four  scantling  to  aweeder, 
or  to  a pair  of  shafts,  and  dragging 
over  the  beds,  knocking  down  two  at 
a time.  It  is  important  to  avoid  bed- 
ding the  ground  out  and  out,  as  the 
more  the  soil  is  stirred  by  plowing 
the  greater  will  be  the  evaporation 
that  follows.  Green  clover  thus  turn- 
ed will  rot  so  fast  that  it  will  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way  before  the  cot- 
ton is  ready  for  chopping,  and  when 
cultivation  does  begin  the  soil  will  be 
in  fine  condition. 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  FERTILIZER  BILL. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for 
cotton  only  a small  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  is  used  on  the  Hodges 
farm,  while  for  corn  no  commercial 
fertilizer  whatever  is  used.  All  the 
growing  corn  gets  is  what  nature 
supplies  in  the  clover,  which  gives 
abundant  fertilizing  material  for 
producing  bumper  crops.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  on  uplands,  without  a 
cent  spent  for  fertilizer,  is  an  ac- 
hievement worthy  of  serious  notice 
at  a time  when  the  ghost  of  high 
prices  is  scaring  people  to  death. 

From  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October  is  the 
time  to  sow  clover  seed.  As  the  ma- 
turing crops  in  the  field  seldom  in- 
terfere with  the  sowing,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  get  the  seed  sowed  in  Sep- 
tember, with  the  advantage  of  results 
tipping  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  ear- 
ly planting  decidedly. 

The  seed  may  be  sowed  clean  or  in 
the  chaff.  The  chaff  seed  will  usually 
give  a better  stand  of  clover.  The 
small  husk  in  which  the  seed  is  en- 
closed acts  as  a protecting  cover  in 
both  wet  and  dry  soil,  holding  the 
seed  fast  until  the  tiny  roots  have  a 
chance  to  take  a firm  hold  in  the  soil. 
Clover  may  be  sowed  with  or  without 
covering  the  seed,  if  it  is  sowed  in  the 
chaff.  Clean  seed  must  always  be 
covered.  Mr.  Hodges  always  sows 
the  chaff  seed  and  covers  it  lightly  by 
scratching  over  the  ground  with  a 
24-inch  sweep.  For  both  clean  and 
chaff  seed  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 


should  be  sowed  to  the  acre.  This 
may  appear  rather  singular,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  chaff 
seed  will  germinate  better  and  will 
give  a more  satisfactory  stand  of 
clover. 

The  soil  on  the  Hodges  farm  is  a 
sandy  loam,  but  crimson  clover  will 
thrive  on  nearly  any  kind  of  soil, 
provided  it  is  properly  sowed  and 
attention  is  given  to  inoculation  when 
needed. 

One  acre  of  clover  sowed  broad- 
cast will  yield  about  1,000  pounds  of 
seed,  or  enough  to  sow  fifty  or  sixty 
acres.  The  seed  is  ripe  and  ready  to 
gather  about  the  middle  of  May. 
When  the  seeds  will  slip  from  the 
heads  easily  without  breaking  the 
stems,  it  is  time  to  start  the  work  of 
gathering.  The  cost  of  gathering  the 
seed  is  small.  The  seed  is  easily 
saved  if  it  is  kept  in  a dry  place. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  heat  or  fer- 
mentation arising  in  a mass  which  is 
as  dry  and  airy  as  chaff  when  strip- 
ped from  the  heads  in  the  fields. 

The  proof  of  the  success.  Mr. 
Hodges  has  achieved  with  crimson 
clover  as  a soil-builder  is  abundantly 
shown  by  taking  a year’s  record  of 
his  farm.  He  is  a banker  and  divides 
his  time  between  his  village  bank  and 
his  farm.  He  began  his  farming  oper- 
ations under  very  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, because  his  land  was  of  a low 
grade,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  in- 
creased his  production  by  500  per 
cent  is  a credit  to  his  foresight  and  his 
quick  recognition  of  the  value  of 
crimson  clover. 

In  1916,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hodges 
yielded  a gross  return  of  approxi- 
mately $8,950.  His  outlay  for  fertili- 
zer was  only  $140  for  ten  tons  of  acid 
phospate  used  under  his  cotton.  The 
year  was  a bad  one  for  cotton,  due  to 
excessive  rains  during  the  summer, 
which  seriously  interfered  with  cul- 
tivation and  threatened  to  “drown” 
the  cotton.  The  crop  was  not  finally 
cleaned  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  was  still  small  and  undevel- 
oped, and  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced came  to  fruitage  during  the 
following  thirty  days. 

Of  the  land  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Hodges  containing  103  acres,  80  acres 
were  planted  in  cotton  a little  more 
than  16  in  corn,  and  the  balance  in 
other  crops.  He  expected  100  bales 
of  cotton,  but,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive rains,  the  yield  was  cut  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  giving  him  a total 
production  of  only  63  bales.  Of  corn 
he  made  some  800  bushels  or  more. 

The  gross  return  is  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 

Cotton  and  cotton  seed  - $7,500 

Corn  875 


Clover  seed  - 500 

Potatoes  25 

Oats - 50 


$8,950 

This  produce  was  sold  last  fall. 
MAKING  CORN  AT  LESS  THAN  10  CENTS 
A BUSHEL. 

What  did  it  cost  to  produce  his 
crops?  The  farm  experts  are  pretty 
generally  agreed — and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hodges  himself— that 
the  average  cost  of  raising  cotton 
under  the  clover  method  is  about 
five  cents  a pound.  For  corn  it  is 
very  small,  because  the  crop  requires 
no  outlay  for  commercial  fertilizer, 
and  it  does  not  take  so  many  culti- 
vations to  bring  the  crop  to  maturity. 
In  1916,  for  instance,  after  the  land 
was  turned  and  planted,  the  corn 
had  only  two  plowings,  and  the  cost 
per  bushel  of  raising  it  was  well  un- 
der ten  cents. 

The  good  prices  prevailing  for 
cotton  and  cotton  seed  during  the 
1916  season  increased,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  income  from  the  farm; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high  per- 
centage of  loss  due  to  the  unusual  and 
prolonged  wet  season  brought  about 
an  offset  against  this  increase.  Tak- 
ing the  1916  gross  out  put  as  very 
near  a fair  average,  the  net  profits 
or  dividend  from  the  Hodges  farm 
must  have  been  a juicy  melon  to 
cut  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  this  immediate  mon- 
ey return,  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  must  be  accounted 
for  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger— 
a result  of  the  year’s  work  which 
cannot  be  very  well  shown  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  an  item  of 
great  importance  nevertheless  in 
reckoning  profit  and  in  fixing  the 
farm’s  increased  producing  value. 

Mr.  Hodges  has  not  only  convinced 
himself,  but  he  has  convinced  hun- 
hreds  of  others  who  are  following 
his  lead,  that  the  road  to  indepen- 
dence lies  through  fields  of  crimson 
clover. 


Reaching  Out. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of 
mankind  to  seek  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  isolated  natures.  We  see  a 
gathering  of  people  and  we  name  it 
a crowd,  but  those  who  compose  it 
may  be  as  far  apart  as  the  glittering 
stars.  A smaller  group  we  style  a 
family,  but  the  members  of  that  fam- 
ily may  be  further  asunder  than  any 
linear  measurement  can  determine. 
For  there  are  no  physical  distances 
that  are  so  great  as  those  that  are 
spiritual.  I may  go  to  a distant  land 
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and  still  be  close  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  one  for  whom  I care  who  re- 
mains at  home.  The  force  of  the 
mutual  understanding  is  intensified 
not  reduced,  by  that  separation.  I 
may  come  close  to  you  as  the  foot 
rule  takes  account  of  near  and  far, 
and  still  be  remote  in  all  that  estab- 
lishes a spiritual  intimacy  and  an  in- 
visible neighborhood. 

It  is  the  pathos  of  the  divine 
tragedy  of  existence  that  we  seek 
all  the  time  to  touch,  if  not  to  ex- 
plore, with  groping,  confused  in- 
tennae  the  mystery  of  another’s  life, 
and  so  often  come  short  of  the  con- 
tact we  should  establish.  We  are 
naturally  sociable,  and  when  we  flee 
our  kind  we  are  abnormal.  A 
child  brings  to  you  a feat  to  praise, 
a toy  to  admire,  a prattling  confi- 
dence to  share.  Turn  upon  it  a cas- 
ual, indifferent  regard  or  a curt  re- 
buke and  you  deal  an  exquisite 
wound,  though  your  wit  may  be  too 
dull  to  know  it. 

Sympathy  and  ridicule  are  pos- 
itive and  negative  electricity.  Sar- 
casms repel  like  the  kick  of  a gun. 
Would  you  rather  be  know  as  a keen 
satirist  or  as  a philanthropist?  If 
you  care  for  people  you  will  have 
great  patience  with  the  dumb,  the 
slow,  the  poor,  the  inept,  the  dis- 
traught, the  shy,  the  embarrassed, 
the  illiterate.  You  will  despise 
those  that  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
scornful  or  the  high-and-mighty. 
You  will  hate  the  grasping,  the  but- 
ting, the  insinuating  folk  who  care 
for  nothing  but  their  own  glory,  and 
would  ride  to  power  over  the  pros- 
tration of  the  weak. 

All  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another, 
feel  the  impulse  to  reach  out  that 
we  may  take  comfort  or  give  it  by 
so  little  a thing  as  the  touch  of  a 
hand  or  some  other  caress,  though 
it  may  be  slight  or  furtive.  The 
coldly  statuesque  may  be  envied,  or 
it  may  be  admired,  but  it  does  not 
win  a mastering  affection.  If  one 
wishes  a painting  or  a statue,  one 
may  find  it  on  review  in  a museum. 
Human  beings  were  intended  to  mob- 
ilize as  such.  They  were  intended 
to  feel  and  to  snow  feeling— to  have 
a pulse  beat  and  a heart  beat  that 
it  does  not  take  a stethoscope  to  de- 
tect. 

Most  of  the  biggest  figures  that 
have  engaged  in  the  complex  busi- 
ness of  living  on  this  exasperating 
yet  fascinating  planet  of  ours  were 
democratic  and  loved  to  mix  with 
all  kinds  of  people  who  are  sincere 
and  considerate  and  patriotic  and 
unselfish.  There  are  lots  and  lots 
of  such  people,  if  we  will  only  open 
pur  eyes  to  know  them  and  extend! 


our  hands  to  greet  them.  Let  us, 
when  any  timid  soul  makes  over- 
tures, unselfishly  be  ready  to  recog- 
nize another  personality  with  the 
same  rights  we  enjoy.  Those  who 
are  trying  to  get  something  out  of 


A Self  Starter. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked 
about  any  automobile  is  whether 
it  is  a self-starting  car.  Once,  when- 
ever a man  wanted  to  start  his  car, 
he  had  to  get  in  front  of  it  and  turn 
the  crank  around  a number  of 
times,  and  then  perhaps  go  back 
and  change  some  levers  and  then 
spin  the  crank  again  until  by  and 
by  he  got  it  to  go.  Now  there  are 
a great  many  cars  where  none  of 
this  is  needed.  One  can  sit  on  the 
front  seat  and  press  a button  or 
turn  a handle,  and  “buzz,”  away 
goes  the  car! 

There  are  boys  and  girls  like 
that.  There  are  some  you  can  nev- 
er get  started  easily.  You  almost 
have  to  “crank”  them.  You  tell 
them  it  is  time  to  get  up,  and  then 
you  have  to  speak  to  them  again, 
and  then  you  have  to  go  in  and 
pull  the  clothes  down  and  lug 
them  out  of  bed.  You  tell  them 
it  is  time  for  school,  and  you  have 
to  keep  telling  them,  and  then  go 
and  get  their  overcoats  for  them, 
and  find  their  books  and  push 
them  out  the  frontdoor.  You  tell 
them  it  is  time  for  dinner,  and  un- 
less they  are  very  hungry,  you  have 
to  lead  them  to  the  bath-room 
and  wash  their  hands  for  them  and 
comb  their  hair  and  brush  their 
clothes.  But  there  are  other  chil- 
dren who  are  self-starting.  Call 
them  once  and  they  jump  out  of 
bed  and  begin  to  get  ready  for 
breakfast.  Perhaps  they  can  tell 
time  and  do  not  wait  for  you  to 
speak.  They  are  always  ready  to 
start  for  school  when  the  hour 
comes.  They  are  always  ready  for 
dinner.  With  hair  combed  and 
hands  washed.  These  are  the  self- 
starting children. 

Men  will  pay  a great  deal  more 
for  a self-starting  automobile  than 
for  the  old  kind;  Which  kind  of 
a child  are  you?— Congregation- 
alist. 


us  cannot  fool  us  long:.  Those  who 
are  trying-  to  give  something  to  us 
we  are  bound  to  anticipate  if  we  can. 
—Ex.  

The  World’s  Largest  Fish. 

Once  upon  a time,  one  million 


years  ago,  so  the  archaeologists  say, 
there  lived  in  the  ocean  a family  of 
sharks  so  giganticthat  Jonah’s  whale, 
by  comparison,  would  be  only  a little 
larger  than  bait.  Their  gaping  jaws 
opened  as  wide  as  garage  doors,  and 
were  fully  nine  feet  across,  with  an 
opening  of  more  than  six  feet  in 
height.  When  this  fish  dined  on  his 
seafood,  his  jaws  crunched  down 
with  the  force  of  a hydraulic  press, 
and  ground,  with  teeth  one-half  foot 
high,  the  hundreds  of  bony  fishes  up- 
on which  he  subsisted. 

This  leviathan,  called  the  Carchar- 
odon  Megalodon,  is  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  Hall  of  Fassil  Fishes 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York.  In  the  phos- 
phate deposits  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  were  found  a number  of 
teeth  ranging  in  size  from  two  to 
six  inches,  and  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  great  white  shark  or 
maneater.  The  Carcharodon,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  the 
archaeologists,  was  simply  a man- 
eater,  in  a larger  edition. 

The  teeth,  of  which  a vast  number 
were  found,  have  been  arranged  at 
the  museum  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  are  found  in  the  present  man- 
eater.  Comparing  the  size  of  the 
teeth  of  the  restored  Carcharodon 
with  those  of  the  largest  living  shark, 
whose  teeth  are  three  inches  high, 
and  whose  length  is  forty  feet,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Carcharodon  was 
at  least  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long. 
—Ex. 


Our  experience  of  life  must  have 
been  uniquely  unfortunate  if  we  have 
not  found  a dozen  faithful  friends 
for  one  unfaithful.  It  would  be  ask- 
ing too  much  of  life  if  we  expected 
entire  flawlessness  of  nature  in  every- 
one we  met;  and  for  that  matter  are 
we  ourselves  flawless  that  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  it?  It  is  both 
foolish  and  unjust  to  ask  of  others 
what  we  are  not  able  to  give  them. 
Life  being  what  it  is,  and  men  and 
women  being  what  they  are,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  come 
across  the  tares  of  perfidy,  detrac- 
tion, injustice,  as  well  as  the  fine 
wheat  of  faith,  honor,  constancy, 
and  love.  Wheat  and  tares;  but  if 
the  field  of  life  has  been  well  tilled, 
there  will  be  much  more  wheat  than 
tares.  There  was  one  Judas,  who 
left  the  supper  table  to  betray  his 
Master;  but  there  was  eleven  other 
disciples  who  remained.  In  this 
case  the  better  elements  of  human 
nature  stand  as  eleven  to  one  against 
the  baser.  Possibly  life  itself  ob- 
serves the  same  ratio. — Witness, 
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SEEING  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Bruce  Craven  in  Greensboro  News. 
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In  time  of  storm,  the  good  mariner 
watches  his  compass.  With  all  the 
talk  and  the  reality  of  war,  it  is  com- 
mon sense  right  here  in  our  own 
state,  to  discuss  some  plain  facts 
about  how  we  are  going  to  live  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

The  government  crop  forecast 
states  that  North  Carolina  will  this 
year  produce  63,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  as  compared  with  53,000,000  in 
1916.  The  price  is  now  $1.92  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  94  cents  in 
1916.  The  total  value  in  the  mar- 
ket is  therefore  $120,000,000  this 
year  against  $48,000,000  last  year. 
This  is  a gain  in  market  value  of  $72,- 
000,000  or  about  $144  for  each  family 
in  the  state.  This  is  the  state’s  lead- 
ing crop.  Corn  is  king  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  state  produces  more 
than  it  uses;  and  with  business  effi- 
ciency backed  by  government  fi- 
nances, could  easily  produce  twice  as 
much  without  lessening  the  other 
products  of  the  state. 

The  second  crop  in  value  is  tobacco, 
with  an  estimate  this  year  of  207,- 
000,000  pounds,  representing  an  ap- 
proximate market  value  of  more  than 
$40,000,000.  While  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  raw  condition  is  worth  more 
than  this,  yet  the  manufactures  of 
tobacco  increase  the  value  so  much 
more  than  do  the  manufacturers  of 
cotton,  that  the  actual  value  is  great- 
er. This  product  represents  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  30  per  cent  over  last 
year.  As  many  sections  of  the  state 
which  once  produced  a great  deal  of 
tobacco,  are  not  now  producing  any, 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  crop 
could  also  be  doubled  in  the  Old 
Nort  State,  if  there  should  be  any 
necessity  for  it. 

The  cotton  crop  this  year  will  ap- 
proximate 500,000  bales  and  a total 
market  value  of  $50,000,000,  which 
is  not  more  than  it  was  last  year. 
Since  only  certain  portions  of  the 
state  can  produce  cotton,  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  production  could  be 
increased  very  greatly.  The  cotton 
factories  in  the  state  just  about  use 
the  cotton  that  is  grown  in  the  state, 
but  the  cotton  goods  produced  are 
more  than  is  used  by  the  people  of 
the  state. 

The  wheat  crop  will  exceed  10,- 
000,000  bushels,  a slight  gain  over 
1916,  but  at  a price  of  $2.47  against 
$1.21  in  1916.  The  wheat  crop  is 


therefore  worth  nearly  $25,000,000, 
a clear  100  per  cent  gain  over  one 
year  ago.  This  is  the  crop  of  the 
piedmont  section,  and  all  of  us  know 
it  could  be  easily  doubled  if  the  indis- 
criminate farming  could  be  reduced 
to  such  a basis  as  the  management 
of  an  army,  for  instance.  Up  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia,  on 
the  same  kind  of  land  as  this,  they 
produce  100  bushels  to  the  acre 
where  we  produce  30  bushels  about 
here  the  poor  farmer  toils  with  what- 
ever means  he  has  to  scratch  a liv- 
ing from  the  ground,  while  there 
they  farm  for  business  and  because 
there  is  more  money  in  it  than  there 
is  in  anything  else. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state 
was  built  up  by  the  owner  and  his 
father,  until  today  it  is  a fine  paying 
proposition,  but  the  owner  has  gone 
into  town  and  into  other  business 
where  there  is  apparently  more 
money.  This  is  North  Carolina, 
though  the  farm  was  built  up  to  a 
successful  point  on  wheat  selling  at 
85  cents  a bushel,  while  now  it  is  five 
times  that  price.  We  don’t  take 
farming  seriously.  Last  spring  a 
young  man  who  was  working  in  a 
furniture  factory  in  High  Point, 
told  me  that  he  was  thinking  of 
“quitting  work  and  farming  during 
the  summer.”  In  the  furniture  fac- 
tory he  had  to  stick  his  job.  On  the 
farm  he  could  stick  or  quit  as  he 
pleased.  If  he  had  worked  on  the 
farm  12  months  in  the  year  as  he 
worked  in  the  factory,  he  probably 
would  have  made  more  money. 

The  oat  crop  for  1917  will  be  near- 
ly 6,000,000  bushel  at  91  cents,  a- 
gainst  5,000,000  at  64  cents  in  1916. 
This  is  a side  issue  in  the  state,  yet 
it  is  a crop  that  can  be  produced 
nearly  anywhere  and  is  valuable.  It 
could  be  doubled  and  trebled  without 
difficulty. 

Did  you  know  that  rice  is  produced 
in  North  Carolina?  From  5,000  to  10,- 
000  bushels  is  the  result  each  year. 
Of  course  this  is  small,  but  itmerelv 
goes  to  show  that  it  can  be  done.  It 
is  well  known  in  this  section  that  an 
old  drained  mill  pond,  where  the 
water  stands  a parr,  of  the  time,  is 
ideal  for  rice  growing,  and  there  is 
little  difficulty  about  making  a good 
crop.  The  state  could  doubtless 
make  of  this  an  important  industry 
with  a little  effort. 


The  Irish  potato  crop  is  3,300,000 
bushels  at  $2.15  against  about  the 
same  quantity  last  year  at  93  cents. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  estimated  at 
9,000,000  bushels  at  $1.25  against 
the  same  amount  last  year  at  72 
cents.  While  some  gain  in  each  crop 
is  probable,  yet  it  will  not  be  very 
much  more  than  in  1916.  Here  is  a 
fine  example  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  not  much  ac- 
complishment. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  562,000  tons 
this  year,  which  is  just  a little  more 
than  last  year,  and  the  price  at  $18,- 
30  which  is  again  of  $2  a ton,  re- 
presenting a total  gain  of  a million 
dollars.  Here  is  a ciop  that  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  leaders,  because 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
not  much  good  for  anything  else, 
that  are  available  for  this.  A great 
quantity  of  hay  is  shipped  into 
North  Carolina  every  year  from 
other  states,  while  10  times  as  much 
is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

Sorghum  is  forecasted  at  a million 
gallons  which  is  a slight  increase, 
and  here  again  is  another  prospective 
great  industry.  It  is  the  best  mo- 
lasses in  the  world,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced prolifically  in  every  section  of 
the  state,  and  manufactured  in  a 
little  mill  right  on  the  farm.  The 
state  ought  to  produce  10,000,000 
gallons  a year  and  the  people  should 
use  it  instead  of  the  stuff  that  is 
brought  into  the  state  and  is  made 
out  of  the  scraps  of  everything. 

Rye  (in  the  grain)  is  not  as  high 
sounding  in  statistics  of  agriculture, 
as  the  word  is  in  other  connections. 
And  635,000  bushels  is  the  estimate, 
a 20  per  cent  gain  over  last  year, 
and  at  a price  of  $1.58  against  98 
cents. 

Honey  is  one  of  the  possible  pro- 
ducts of  the  state,  and  is  so  uncer- 
tain and  unorganized,  that  the  gov- 
ernment experts  can  not  even  guess 
at  it-  Anywhere  in  the  state,  it  can  be 
developed  into  a paying  business.  I 
know  of  one  instance  of  a widow  left 
with  a lot  of  little  childern,  and  six 
bee-hives,  and  she  raised  and  educa- 
ted the  childern  with  them--not  with 
the  six  hives,  but  with  them  and 
others. 

This  is  only  a rough  sketch  of  the 
agricultural  products  and  aims  only 
at  giving  in  plain  terms  some  idea  of 
what  the  state  can  do  if  it  tries.  The 
soil  in  North  Carolina,  this  year,  wi  1 
produce  $250,000,000,  which  is  $500 
for  every  family  in  the  state.  The 
factories  add  20  per  cent  to  this  total 
value,  and  then  there  are  the  min- 
eral products  and  the  fisheries,  1 hat 
add  to  this.  Again  is  the  possibility  of 
more  extensive  and  more  intensive 
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cultivation,  which  could  double  the 
whole  amount;  and  $1,000  a year  for 
the  average  family  is  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  has  in  a year. 
Outside  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ultra- 
rich the  average  American  family 
lives  on  $400  a year.  It  is  not  enough, 
of  course,  but  increased  production 
and  equitable  division  can  make  it 
right. 

A bishop  at  a Methodist  conference 
asked  a preacher  how  many  mem- 
bers he  had  on  his  circuit  and  the 
preacher  said  “about  400”  “about 
400,”  roared  the  bishop,  “what 
would  you  think  of  a colonel  on  the 
eve  of  a battle  who  would  report  that 
he  had  about  400  men?”  “Well,” 
said  the  poor  old  preacher  of  the 
trenches,  “if  his  men  were  scattered 
like  mine  are,  he  would  have  to  say 
about.’  We  have  about  2,500,000 
farmers  in  North  Carolina.  Jin  Pou 
is  a farmer.  Governor  Bickett  is  a 
farmer.  The  editor  of  the  Green- 
boro  News  is  a fisherman.  All  men 
between  21  and  31  are  farmers.  I’m 
a farmer,  or  at  least  I can  pass  for 
one  anywhere  except  at  home.  All 
politicians  are  farmers,  and  they  are 
the  “about”  kind  that  do  not  culti- 
vate the  soil  enough  to  disturb  the 
grass. 

The  government  makes  no  estimate 
of  the  crop  of  politicians.  North 
Carolina  poduces  more  of  this  crop 
than  of  any  other,  and  they  are  worse 
than  the  bollweevil  or  the  tree  in- 
sects, or  anything  else.  The  politi- 
cian is  the  man  who  takes  advantage 
of  every  crisis  to  ride  the  waves  and 
gather  the  little  fishes  and  the  pieces 
of  bread.  He  never  makes  an  ap- 
pointment or  performs  a public  task 
without  a live  wire  connection  be- 
tween his  act  and  his  own  selfish  pur- 
poses. Occasinally  the  people  arise 
and  drive  them  out,  just  like  occa- 
sionally the  politician  takes  a notion 
to  dig  in  the  garden.  The  best  citizen 
of  North  Carolina  is  the  one  who  is 
doing  most  to  develop  and  equalize 
the  production  of  wealth  in  the  state. 
The  worst  is  the  politician  who  sees 
in  it  only  something  for  himself. 
Usually  the  latter,  being  selfish  and 
the  former  being  busy,  the  honors 
go  to  the  politician,  but  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  there  will  come  a 
change,  and  after  militarism  is  killed 
in  Europe,  the  cheap  grafter  will  be 
driven  from  office  in  Ameiica. 


Are  The  Submarines  Winning? 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
censor  has  passed  a sensational  story 
written  in  London  by  Charle  H. 
Grasty,  special  correspondent  of  The 


New  York  Times  in  which  he  elab- 
orates upon  the  statement  that  the 
German  U-boats  are  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  1,600,000  tons  each  month.  It 
is  strange  that  this  cable  should 
have  escaped  the  censor  for  two  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  first  is  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  founded  upon  the 
truth.  The  second  is,  that  if  it  is 
founded  upon  the  truth,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  conviction  that  Ger- 
many is  winning  the  war  and  win- 
ning it  in  a rush.  The  world’s  ship- 
ping tonnage  can  not  stand  that 
sort  of  destruction  long.  This 
same  correspondent  in  a second 
cable  to  The  Time  declares  that: 
Excluding  steamers  damaged  or 
beached,  but  not  sunk,  raider  loss- 
es, which  the  authorities  deemed 
unwise  to  publish,  shipping  losses 
(actual  sinkings)  by  U-boats  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1917  were  3,507,- 
257  tons,  but  at  the  present  rate 
will  exceed  7,000,000  tons  for  the 
year.  The  total  losses,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted,  from  August,  1914, 
to  July,  1917,  were  7,706,291  tons. 
He  makes  the  assertion  that  the 
shipping  losses  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  exceed  those 
for  the  entire  past  year  by  nearly  a 
quarter  and  a million  tons. 

If  Mr.  Grasty  is  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  situation,  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  German  submarines  are 
rapidly  destroying  the  commerce  of 
the  world  by  which  method  that  em- 
pire sought  to  win  the  war  immediate- 
ly that  the  historic  French  resistance 
kept  its  army  out  of  Paris  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  belligerency.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  world,  at  this  al- 
leged rate  of  destruction,  will  be 
vitiated  so  fast  that  no  amount  of 
speedy  construction  can  overcome  the 
defection  and  following  up  the  same 
ratio  of  sinking,  we  will  in  the  course 
of  a comparatively  short  time  find 
ourselves  totally  at  the  mercy  of  these 
undersea  boats. 

But  we  are  not  thinking  that  this 
correspondent  is  making  his  deduc- 
tions from  actual  facts.  During  the 
high  point  period  of  destruction  in 
April,  British  losses  amounted  to 
about  120  ships  of  over  1,600  tons, 
which  at  an  average  of  5,000  tons 
each,  would  aggregate  600,000  tons. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  all  other  nations 
combined  suffered  as  heavily  as  Great 
Britain— an  extreme  allowance— 
the  total  loss  for  the  highest  month 
would  have  been  within  1,200,000 
tons,  as  against  the  cable  reports  of 
1,600,000  tons.  The  April  ratio  of 
destruction,  however,  is  not  an  aver- 
age propotion.  With  the  exception 
of  a part  of  June,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  reported  sink- 


ings from  the  April  record.  There 
is  another  way  to  figure  it.  The 
Times  correspondent  says  that  the 
total  destruction  of  shipping  during 
the  year,  if  the  same  ratio  is  main- 
tained, will  be  7,000,000  tons.  If 
that  was  even  so,  the  rate  of  build- 
ing ships  now  will  nearly  offset  that 
amount,  for  the  most  conservative 
figures  indicate  that  the  allied  gov- 
erments  will  have  5,000,000  new 
tonnage  on  the  seas.  This  gives 
America  an  estimated  tonnage  of  1,- 
500,000  England  2,500,000,  Japan 
and  the  neutrals  1,000,000  tons. 

However,  these  facts  may  be,  no 
matter  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
British  censor  who  passed  the  cable 
nor  for  what  influence  it  was  intend- 
ed, it  is  inevitable  that  the  commerce 
of  the  world  must  be  speedily  replet- 
ed  in  order  to  keep  the  destructions 
of  the  submarines  from  becoming  of 
more  moment  than  they  are  now, 
and  they  are  abundantly  serious  now. 
The  imperative  for  speed  in  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  can  not 
be  meddled  with.  We  have  no  time 
to  be  wasting  with  personal  controv- 
ersies between  such  officials  as  Major 
General  Goethals  and  Chairman 
Denman  of  the  shipping  board. 
That  is  one  inevitable  deduction, 
seen  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
the  sensational  figures  printed  in 
The  Times  as  in  the  light  of  the  ad- 
mitted loss  from  the  submarines  as 
given  out  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. Another  is  that  unrelenting 
diligence  shouldbe  exercised  in  de- 
vising some  way  to  combat  the  sub- 
marine. At  first  this  seemed  to  be 
an  easy  task,  but  no  developments 
have  ever  been  announced  and  with 
but  infrequent  interruptions  the  sub- 
marines are  being  allowed  to  ply  their 
inhuman  and  nefarious  practice  upon 
the  high  seas  with  apparently  little 
chance  of  being  put  to  fight. 


Dig  In. 

Dig  right  in  and  do  your  bit, 

Take  your  dose  of  work  and  grin: 
Put  your  soul  right  into  it, 

That’s  the  only  way  to  win. 

Don’t  sit  down  and  loudly  wail. 
Just  because  your  task  is  tough: 
That’s  the  surest  way  to  fail; 
Tackle  it  and  show  your  stuff. 

Each  man  living  meets  his  test; 

Hard  jobs  come  to  one  and  all; 
Dig  right  in  and  do  your  best, 
Shirk  it  and  you’re  sure  to  fall. 

When  you’re  up  against  a job 
That’s  distasteful,  dig  right  in: 
Don’t  take  time  to  sigh  or  sob; 

Do  it,  and  you’re  bound  to  win. 

— Detroit  Free  Press, 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 


Things  of  Local  Interest  Happening 
Among  Our  Own  Family;  Pupils 
Teachers  and  Officers. 

(Reporter  Charles  Cullingford.) 

John  Waddell,  of  Spencer,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  print- 
ing office.  He  is  doing  nicely,  and 
3eems  to  like  to  hear  the  click  of  the 
type. 

We  are  developing  some  first  class 
painters  among  our  boys.  The  out- 
side painting  on  the  fourth  cottage 
was  all  done  by  two  of  the  largest 
boys  and  is  a credit  to  them. 

Capt.  Johnson  and  his  boys  in 
the  cabinet  making  department  .are 
busy  making  cedar  chests,  library 
tables  and  other  furniture.  The 
cedar  chests  find  a ready  market 
and  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
state. 

Quite  a number  of  our  boys  who 
have  been  discharged  have  heard 
the  call  of  thffir  country,  some  in 
the  navy  and  some  in  army.  We 
are  proud  of  them  and  know  they 
will  make  good  soldiers. 

July  4,  the  boys  had  half  a holi- 


day. We  went  in  swimming  in  Rocky 
River.  We  had  lots  of  fun  ducking 
other  boys,  and  playing  around  in  the 
water.  W e all  had  a very  good  time 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

We  are  looking  farward  to  next 
month  for  ripe  cantaloupe.  We  have 
an  unusually  large  patch  tnis  year 
and  the  prospects  for  an  abundance 
of  melon  is  good.  A few  of  our 
boys  have  no  taste  for  water  mellon 
but  all  are  fond  of  cantaloupe. 

A large  room  in  the  administration 
building  has  been  fitted  up  with 
shelving  and  fixtures  to  be  used  as 
a store  room  for  dry  goods,  such  as 
shoes,  shirts  socks,  bed  linen  etc. 
The  new  arrangements  made  it  very 
convenient  as  every  shelf  is  num- 
bered. 

Supt.  Boger  has  plans  for  a dairy 
barn  well  under  way  and  is  working 
to  get  things  in  shape  to  begin  build- 
ing this  fall.  We  have  a spendid 
young  herd  of  dairy  cattle.  Mr. 
Boger  is  working  hard  to  build  up 
the  dairy.  He  has  the  encourage- 
ment of  every  boy  here  for  we  all 
like  milk  and  butter. 

Beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  okra, 
squash,  egg-plants,  pepper,  beets 
and  corn  are  some  of  the  things 
which  we  are  eating  and  selling  on 
the  local  market  from  our  garden. 
We  expect  to  begin  drying  beans  and 
canning  tomatoes  next  month.  We 
are  anxious  to  preserve  as  many  veg- 
etables as  possible  this  year. 

Come  see  our  cabbage!  A field 
of  cabbage  here  and  a field  of  cab- 
bage there.  Cabbage  to  eat  and 
cabbage  to  kraut.  Supt.  Boger  con- 
templates krauting  a number  of  bar- 
rels this  season  and  the  boys  are  busy 
preparing  barrels  to  care  for  several 
thousand  pounds  of  surplus  early 
spring  cabbage.  We  are  planting 
for  an  unusual  large  crop  of  fall 
cabbage. 

Mr.  W.  W.  McCombs,  one  of  our 
third  cottage  officers,  it  is  rumored, 
has  made  application  for  entrance 
into  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at 
Oglethorpe.  Mr.  McCombs  has 
made  many  friends  among  the  boys 
and  officers  here,  who  will  learn  with 
regret  of  his  leaving.  He  is  captain 
of  our  ball  team  and  we  all  wish 
him  as  much  success  in  his  army  life 
as  he  has  made  during  his  stay  here. 

The  members  of  the  Cook  Lifer- 
ary Socity  are  taking  a 2 months 
vacation  being  that  it  is  so  hot  in- 
doors, and  the  boys  like  to  go  out  on 
our  villiage  gx'een  after,',  supper  and 


take  a little  rest.  It’s  vacation  began 
June  25,  and  will  end  Sept.  4.  when 
we  will  elect  new  offficers  for  cur 
new  term.  This  society  is  the  young- 
est society  here.  It  did  the  not  make 
much  progress  the  first  year,  but  we 
all  hope  it  will  improve  a good  deal 
more  this  year  when  it’s  vacation  is 
over. 

Another  long  felt  need  is  soon  to 
materalize— a water  tank.  The  con- 
tract has  been  given  for  a steel 
tower  tank  of  a fifty-thousand  gal- 
lon capacity  seventy-five  feet  high. 
The  foundation  material  is  already 
on  the  ground  and  work  on  the  ex- 
cavating will  begin  soon.  We  have 
out-grown  our  old  wooden  tank 
which  is  only  seven  thousand  gallon 
capacity.  We  feel  the  fifty  thousand 
gallon  tank  will  serve  our  purpose 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  knoll  across  the  Na- 
tional Highway  from  the  Industrial 
building. 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  is  also 
taking  a short  vacation  of  6 weeks 
beginning  with  June  4,  until  Aug.  6, 
The  members  have  already  elected 
officers  for  the  first  meeting  in  Aug. 
The  officers  are  as  follows;  Pres.  Geo. 
Brady;  Vice  Pres.  R.  Q.  Webb,  Rec. 
Sec.,  H.Tatum;Cor.  Sec.,  W.  Brower; 
Censor,  H.  DuBois;  1st.  Reporting 
Critic,  P.  G.  Toler;  2nd.  Reporting 
Critic,  J.  Beasley;  'treasurer,  J. 
Gardner;  Seargent-at-arms,  B.  Shep- 
hard; Chief  Libraian,  M.  Lefkowitz; 
Book  Libraian,  T.  Seabrooks;  Maga- 
zine Libraian,  ’S.  Baker;  Reporter, 
W.  L.  Liverette.  The  Society  has  ord- 
ered $15  worth  of  magazines  for  the 
new  year  which  gives  them  a number 
of  magazines  which  carry  some  very 
nice  pictures  of  the  war,  and  plenty 
of  good  stories. 

June  30  we  played  a game  of  ball 
with  Gibson  Miil.  It  was  a very  in- 
teresting game.  Mr.  Kiser,  our  pit- 
cher, fanned  17  out  of  21  men,  who 
came  to  the  bat  to  face  him.  Only 
2 men  reached  first  base  and  then 
did  not  get  to  second.  Mr.  Kiser 
also  knocked  the  first  home  run  for 
our  side  this  year,  Hobby,  our  cat- 
cher, followed  Mr.  Kiser  in  home  run 
knocking,  which  made  two  home 
runs  for  us  this  year.  Both  home  runs 
were  knocked  in  this  game  with  Gib- 
son Mill.  The  score  stood  8 to  0. 
July  14,  we  played  the  best  game  of 
ball  that  we  have  played  this  year. 
It  was  played  with  Landis.  They 
started  off  the  runs  in  the  2nd  in- 
ning, by  making  two.  It  was  pretty 
hard  bat  at  the  last  inning  we  had 
them  tied  with  a score  of  4-4.  But 
we  toak  the  chance  and  put  another 
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runner  over  home  plate  which  made 
the  score  5-4  in  our  favor.  We  have 
won  our  first  5 games  this  year  and 
have  lost  none. 


The  Glory  of  Sacrifice. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  The  glory  of  sacrifice 
is  in  all  probability  not  nearly  so  old. 
Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  a thing  is  done.  This  feature 
often  robs  the  transaction  of  its 
greatest  glory,  and  its  supreme 
worth.  A thing  is  not  a sacrifice  to 
one  if  it  is  something  he  could  just  as 
well  get  along  without.  Merely  the 
act  of  giving  does  not  indicate  that 
the  individual  transaction  has  been 
exalted  to  the  realm  of  sacrifice  at 
all.  Man  may  give  much  and  his 
giving  never  approach  the  realm  of 
glory  by  doing.  Some  persons  may 
give  very  little,  and  by  the  smallest 
mite  plunge  at  once  into  the  realm 
of  glory  and  sacrifice.  It  is  a sacri- 
fice to  give  when  that  which  is  given 
is  in  keeping  with  the  highest  motives 
and  prompted  by  the  purest  love. 
It  is  a sacrifice  lo  give  when  the  gift 
is  really  a part  of  that  which  we 
really  think  and  feel  we  need,  to 
meet  our  own  needs,  not  our  wants; 
but  also  something  without  which  we 
may  be  able  to  get  along  by  prac- 
ticing the  greatest  ecnomy  and  re- 
ducing our  wants  to  the  minimum. 
This  is  not  easy  to  do  at  all  times. 
The  real  glory  of  sacrifice  is  realized 
as  we  see  returning  to  us  at  a later 
period,  perhaps,  the  bread  which 
was  cast  upon  the  waters  to  be  gath- 
ered after  many  days.  Sometimes 
it  seems  like  the  days  were  aeons,  or 
long  periods,  much  as  the  days  per- 
haps spoken  of  in  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  New 
Testament  idea  of  glory  is  the  mani- 
fested excellence  of  Christ.  Now  if 
we  are  able  to  see  in  our  acts  and  all 
are  doing  the  excellence  of  Christ  as 
it  is  being  manifested,  then  we  have 
reached  a point  where  glory  and  sac- 
rifice count.  To  put  the  question  so 
as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  are  we 
to  take  such  a part  in  the  present 
world  conflict  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  realize  the  glory  of  the  sacrifice 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make,  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  obtain? 
There  are  three  things  which  will 
be  necessary  to  do,  if  we  are  ever 
able  to  stand  in  the  white  light  of 
the  highest  test  as  a nation  or  as 
individuals.  Its  is  already  very 
evident  that  much  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  great  cost  of  such 
a conflict  as  is  now  being  waged. 
Money,  however,  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  give.  We  are  a rich  nation.  There 


is  no  nation  which  abounds  in  wealth 
as  America  does.  And  yet  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  think  war  is 
wrong,  and  would  not  give  a dollar. 
When  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  are  at  stake  money  can  be 
used  in  war  to  show  the  g'lory  of 
sacrifice.  This  sacrifice,  however  is 
not  comparable  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  lives.  It  takes  thousands  of 
lives  in  such  a war  as  is  now  waging. 
Are  they  being  sacrificed  so  that 
glory  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome? 
It  is  possible  that  some  will  lay  down 
their  lives  thus.  Thus  far  we  have 
mentioned  what  the  govet  nment  can 
do.  Here  the  individual  now  comes 
into  action  with  the  consecration  of 
his  life  in  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  he  considers  the  glory 
of  sacrifice  in  giving  his  life. — The 
Industrail  School  Journal. 


It’s  UP  to  You! 

It’suptoyou!  Wherever  you  are, 
whatever  you  do,  you  are  Respon- 
sible for  Yourself. 

If  you  have  not  progress  toward 
the  Goal  of  your  Ambition,  there  is 
one  Big  Reason: 

Yourself. 

You  make  yourself  what  you  are— 
or  are  not. 

You  have  not  Measured  Up  to  ex- 
pectations— you  have  not  been  on  the 
Job. 

Look  the  situation  over  from  every 
angle,  Study  it  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  Honesty  will  compel 
the  admission  that  You  Alone  are  to 
blame. 

You  are  the  Architect  of  your  For- 
tune— the  Captain  of  your  Fate. 

And  if  you  think  you  are  not 
where  you  ought  to  be,  it’s  because 
you  have  not  always  done  your  Level 
Best. 

Now.  what  should  you  do  under 
the  circumstances? 

Sulk,  Shirk,  Soldier,  Lay  Down, 
Quit  Cold? 

Not  much. 

You  should  submit  yourself  to  a 
Searching  Self-Examination  to  ascer- 
tain. How  andWhy  you  Failed. 

Put  it  up  to  Yourself,  not  the  oth- 
er fellow. 

And  when  you  have  learned  the 
Truth,  let  it  Stimulate  you  to  Great- 
er and  more  Determined  effort. 

Don’t  be  Discouraged  or  Down- 
Hearted. 

Don  your  Fighting  Clothes. 

You’ve  got  it  in  you  to  Win,  but 
you  were  Headed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; that’s  all. 

Take  a Fresh  Hold;  Gird  up  your 
Loins;  Try  again  and  Keep  Trying 
until^you  are  Successful, 


You’re  never  Whipped  until  you 
Whimper. 

It's  Up  To  You!--Altoona Mirror. 


If  He  Love  a Country. 

If  a man  would  live  at  ease,  let 
him  beware  of  the  life  of  love.  If 
he  love  a countiy,  it  may  call  him 
suddenly  to  hardship  and  death.  If 
he  love  art,  it  will  set  him  heart- 
breaking lessons  of  trial  and  self- 
surrender. If  he  love  truth,  it  will 
call  him  to  part  company  with  his 
friends.  If  he  love  men,  their  sor- 
rows will  be  his  fire  anu  shadow  its 
brightness.  If  he  love  some  other 
soul  as  the  life  of  his  life,  he  must 
put  his  happiness  at  the  hazard  of 
every  day’s  chances  of  life  and  death. 
If  he  give  himself  to  some  great  de- 
votion, he  must  be  searched  through 
and  through  as  by  fingers  of  fire,  to 
be  called  higher  and  higher  by  a 
voice  which  takes  no  heed  of  obsta- 
cles, to  live  day  by  day  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  ideal  which  accepts  noth- 
ing less  perfect  than  itself;  for  love 
is  a more  terrible  master  than  law 
and  they  who  follow  must  stand  rea- 
dy to  strip  themselves  of  a thousand 
possessions.—  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 


Reform. 

There  is  one  place  where  a man 
can  make  every  possible  reform,  and 
carry  one  every  noble  plan,  without 
outside  obstacles.  That  is  in  his  own 
heart  andsoul.  As  Marion  Crawford 
once  wittily  put  it.  “The  reason  why 
men  succeed  who  mind  their  own 
business  is  because  there  is  so  little 
competition.”— Ex. 


The  Soul’s  Temple. 

My  body  is  the  temple  of  my  soul 
And  therefore  I shall  keep  it  clean 
and  fair, 

Joying  in  sunshine  and  the  keen 
sweet  air 

And  all  the  sports  which  keep  it  hale 
and  whole 

My  strength  and  vigor  never  shall 
pay  toll 

To  drugs  or  drink  which  ever 
spread  a snare, 

Yet  shall  1 always  leap  to  do  or  dare 

In  service  of  mankind  in  any  role. 

My  body  is  the  house  wherein  I live 
A goodly  house  and  worthy  of  my 
care. 

Each  bone  and  sinew,  every  cell 
and  nerve, 

If  such  an  edifice  God  chose  to  give 
It  is  not  mine  to  ruin  or  to  tear, 
But  only  for  man’s  destiny-to 
serve! 

— Berton  Braley, 
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THE  CALL  TO  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

The  vision  of  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  war  may  be  the 
beginning-  of  a new  and  incomparably  richer  period  of  civilization, 
and  not  the  end.  It  may  be  either  the  vestibule  of  another  dark 
age,  or  the  preliminary  storm  before  the  awakning  of  a new  day 
of  human  freedom.  Our  President  has  said  in  a great  phrase 
that  it  is  to  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  Safety  first 
— but  after  that  comes  realization,  constiuction.  Without  that, 
safety  is  of  no  account.  The  teacher  is  interested  not  merely  in  mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  in  making  a democracy 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  These  are  not  empty  phrases.  Cut  them 
and  they  bleed  with  the  life  of  men  and  women  and  little  children. 
Democracy  is  only  a beginning.  America  is  to  learn  as  much  about 
that  as  France,  Russia,  or  Germany. 

Many  things  one  might  say  about  this  new  start  of  man,  the  adven- 
turer in  a clearer  atmosphere,  to  find  a fresh  and  finer  freedom  for 
growth.  I shall  say  only  a very  simple  one  and  conclude  with  that 
that  the  trumpet  that  calls  across  the  world  for  men  to  rise  to  high- 
er, and  completer  and  more  heroic  service,  calls  to  none  with  such 
depth  of  need  as  to  the  teacher  in  whose  care  is  the  very  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  life.  If  we  respond  successfully  to  its  summons  to  lead- 
ership, it  will  not  be  through  any  divine  right  of  our  profession 
to  lead,  but  through  our  mastery  of  the  content  of  the  know- 
ledge we  profess;  through  our  insight  and  vision  in  applying  it  to 
the  life  around  us,  and  through  the  authority  of  the  personality  we 
develop  through  which  we  speak  louder  than  anything  we  can  say. 
—Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham  at  the  University  Summer  School. 


From  Shanty  to  Pulpit. 

Jimmie  was  born  in  a poor  little 
home  on  the  edge  of  a swamp.  He 
had  a swarm  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
none  of  whom  had  enough  to  eat  or 
much  to  wear.  In  cold  weather  the 
family  huddled  over  a smoky  stove 
that  was  stuffed  with  green  wood, 
and  took  turns  sitting  on  its  top,  in 
order  to  get  warm.  Jimmie  went 
barefoot  almost  all  winter. 

The  father  and  mother  were  ignor- 
ant foreigners.  The  children  were 
so  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed  and 
ill-cared  for  that  it  is  a wonder  that 
any  of  them  should  have  lived  to 
grow  up:  but  they  did,  and  were  a 
cheerful  and  healthy  band.  Little 
Jimmie,  in  particular,  had  sparkling 
dark  eyes  and  a winning  smile,  that 
won  him  many  friends.  He  could 
not  go  to  school  much  for  his  parents 
needed  what  money  he  could  earn, 
and  in  that  village  truant  officers 
were  unknown.  But  his  friends  lent 
him  books  and  magazines;  he  read 
them  eagerly  and  thought  his  own 
thoughts.  He  was  quick,  capable 
and  faithful,  and  make  himself  valu- 
able to  his  employers. 

Years  passed.  His  father  died, 
but  until  he  was  twenty-one,  Jimmie 
continued  to  give  all  his  wages  to 
his  mother.  Still  he  longed  for 


knowledge;  and  when  he  was  of  age, 
he  began  to  study  in  earnest.  It  is 
not  an  easy  thing  for  a man  to  begin 
his  schooling  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  some  of  his  friends,  who 
would  not  discourage  him,  felt  sure 
he  would  not  persevere. 

Every  cent  of  his  school  expenses 
he  paid  himself,  and  he  also  gave 
money  for  the  education  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  difficulties 
and  discouragements  were  many, 
but  he  would  never  give  up. 

He  entered  college  at  last.  Dur- 
ing his  course,  his  throat  once  or 
twice  gave  him  so  much  trouble  that 
he  was  compelled  to  stop  work  and 
undergo  medical  treatment.  Still 
he  kept  on,  studying  when  he  could, 
working  or  resting  when  he  must — 
and  helping  others. 

Having  at  last  obtained  his  degree, 
he  entered  a theological  seminary, 
for  he  had  long  ago  determined  to 
become  a minister.  Every  cent  of 
his  expenses  for  the  three  years’ 
course  he  earned  himself,  and  be- 
sides doing  the  double  labor  of  study, 
offered  to  help  in  outside  evangelistic 
work. 

Graduated  and  ordained,  this  boy 
from  the  shanty  beside  the  swamp 
was  called  to  a large  Southern 
church,  where  he  is  now  preaching 


the  gospel,  leading  in  all  good  work 
for  the  community  and  winning 
many  to  give  their  lives  to  Christ. 
His  people  love  and  honor  him,  and 
he  thanks  God  daily  for  the  onward 
leading  that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
placed  him  at  last  where  he  might  ef- 
fectually serve  Him. — Youth’s  Com- 
panion. 


The  Redeeming  Trait. 

You  can  find  the  redeeming  trait 
in  any  one  if  you  look  for  it.  A 
single  feature  may  redeem  a face; 
find  eyes  may  offset  incorrigible  hair, 
a faultily  molded  nose,  a vacillating 
chin,  anaemic  complexion,  just  so 
a single  commendable  element  of 
character  may  offset  lamentable 
shortcomings.  When  they  can  say 
nothing  else  that  is  good  of  a politi- 
cian they  aver  that  he  is  good  to 
his  mother  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 
that  concucts  manifold  obliquities 
of  precept  and  conduct.  A boy  in 
school  gave  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  his  teachers.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  way  to  reach  the  best  that 
was  in  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
interested  in  anything  unless  it  had 
to  do  with  malicious  mischief.  But 
they  discovered,  by  and  by,  that  he 
was  interested  in  chicken  raising. 
They  gave  him  the  care  of  poultry, 
and  it  proved  a great  success,  both 
for  the  boy  and  for  the  hens.  The 
one  strong  interest  in  life  abolished 
a multitude  of  minor  evils.  It  re- 
deemed him  for  useful  service.— Ex. 


Salt  Makes  Sea  Blue. 

The  blueness  of  sea  water  is  in  ra- 
rio  to  its  saltness.  In  the  tropics 
the  tremendous  evaporation  causes 
the  water  to  be  much  saltier  than  it 
is  in  higher  latitudes,  says  The  Ma- 
rine Journal. 

Far  about  30  degrees  north  and 
south  to  the  equator  the  water  are 
of  an  exquisite  azure.  Beyond  these 
latitudes  the  blue  changes  to  green, 
and  in  the  Artie  and  Antarctic 
Ocean,  the  greens  are  almostas  vivid 
as  the  tropical  blues. 

The  extraordinary  blueness  of 
Mediterranean  has  two  causes.  Few 
large  rivers  of  fresh  water  run  into 
this  sea,  and  moreover,  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  virtually  land  locked,  and 
exposed  to  a powerful  sun,  so  that 
evaporation  is  rapid.  By  actual  test 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
heavier  and  saltier  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocan. 

But  blue  and  green  are  not  the 
only  colors  observed  in  the  sea.  In 
J anuary  1909,  a river  of  yellow  water 
three  miles  wide  was  observed  run- 
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ning  parallel  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
stretched  from  Cape  Florida  to  Cape 
Ilatteras,  and  its  color  was  undoub- 
tedly due  to  some  tremendous  sub- 
marine upheaval,  probably  volcanic. 

Again,  nine  years  ago,  the  sea 
turned  almost  black  off  a large  part 
of  the  California  Coast,  t he  whole  of 
Santa  Cruz  Bay  assumed  this  extraor- 
dinary inky  hue,  and  fishing  came 
abrubtlv  to  an  end.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  mill- 
ions of  the  tiny  animalcules,  known 
as  whale  food.  The  dull  reddish  tint 
that  has  given  the  Red  Sea  its  name 
has  a similar  cause.  The  water  be- 
comes full  of  microscopic  algae--tiny 
weeds. 

The  Yellow  Sea  of  China  is  usually 
supposed  to  owe  its  color  to  the  flood 
of  muddy  water  that  its  great  river 
pours  into  it.  But  there  again  living 
organisms  are  responsible  for  the 
peculiar  tint. 

Occasionally,  for  some  cause  yet 
undiscovered,  great  areas  of  the 
ocean  turn  milk-white,  in  March, 
1904,  A Japanese  merchant  vessel, 
steaming  at  night  between  Hongkong 
and  Yokohoma,  ran  into  a snow- 
white  sea.  It  was  not  an  opaque  phos- 
phorecent  surface,  but  an  expanse  of 
pure  snow  white  that  dazzled  the 
eyes.  The  phenomenon  lasted  for  six 
hours. 


The  Joy  of  Work. 

One  of  the  chief  joys  in  life  is  to 
have  an  occupation  which  taxes  all 
one’s  powers.  The  picturesque  es- 
tate of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  bought 
by  proceeds  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
prolific  pen,  and  he  loved  his  work. 
Books  like  “The  Lady  of  the  Last 
Ministrel,”  “Marnfion,”  “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,”  “Waverly,”  “Rob 
Roy,”  “The  Heart  of  Midlothian,” 
etc.,  astonished  the  world,  and  with 
his  increasing  fame  came  financial 
rewards,  with  which  the  great  author 
built  his  beautiful  home. 

He  bought  a farm  of  Clarty  Hole, 
changing  its  name  to  Abbottsford, 
about  two  miles  from  the  celebrated 
Melrose  Abbey,  in  the  border  coun- 
try between  England  and  Scotland, 
which  was,  in  years  gone  by,  the 
scene  of  many  wild  raids  and  border- 
wars. 

As  I visited  the  famous  house  I 
could  almost  see  the  great  genius, 
still  at  his  desk,  toiling  cheerfully,  as 
he  prodnced  his  masterpiece.  We 
saw  the  author’s  study,  the  great 
library,  the  drawing-room,  the 
armory  and  the  entrance  hall;  where 
many  personal  relics  of  Scott,  and 
historical  curiosities  are  displayed. 


He  made  hosts  of  friends  by  his 
charming  nature,  and,  on  all  sides, 
you  see  exquisite  presents  from  ad- 
miring friends.  His  great  stories  en- 
chanted Europe  and  America,  and 
had  a great  influence  upon  li  terature; 
but  even  in  his  fame  he  toiled  on,  and 
entertained  admirers  from  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  in  his  home 
at  Abbottsford,  and  in  the  growth 
of  his  fame  he  was  created  a baronet. 

He  was  a partner  in  a great  pub- 
lishing house  in  Edinburgh,  and, 
without  his  knowledge  the  firm  be- 
came financially  embarrassed,  and 
finally,  through  connection  with  an- 
other firm,  collapsed.  The  firm  failed 
for  about  $600,000.  The  firm  could 
easily  have  compromised  with  their 
creditors,  but  Scott  regarded  the  debt 
as  personal;  and  said:  “If  I live  and 
retain  my  health,  no  man  shall  lose 
a penny  by  me.”  He  was  over  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  and 
somewhat  broken  down  in  health,  but 
he  set  to  work  to  pay  off  this  im- 
mense debt  with  his  pen. 

The  great  man  who  loved  his  work, 
also  loved  his  honor  and  his  good 
name.  A stream  of  books  now  flowed 
from  his  desk.  He  worked  early  and 
late,  with  such  prodigious  ability  and 
energy,  that  within  two  years  he  had 
earned  $200,000. 

Scott  broke  down  under  his  exer- 
tions, but  by  the  sale  of  his  copy- 
rights all  of  his  debts  were  liquid- 
ated. 

We  stood  by  his  grave,  in  the  beau- 
tiful ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and 
were  inspired  by  his  lofty  Christian 
example,  his  tremendous  energy  in 
his  work,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
his  wonderful  influeuce  in  literature, 
not  only  as  a genius  of  remarkable 
ability,  but  as  an  immense  force  for 
the  love  of  the  good,  the  true,  the 
pure  and  the  beautiful. — Ex. 


An  Object  Lesson. 

They  stood  upon  the  corner  wait- 
ing for  the  car,  a lady  and  her  two 
bright-eyed  little  sons. 

“Boys,”  said  the  mother  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  two  figures  moving 
down  the  street,  “I  want  you  to  noti- 
ce those  old  gentlemen  who  are  com- 
ing toward  us.”  The  boys  looked 
up  eagerly.  The  foremost  figure 
was  that  of  a slender,  erect  old 
man,  whose  eyes  glanced  keenly 
from  under  his  snowy  hair.  His 
step  was  firm  and  resolute. 

There  were  kindly  wrinkles  about 
his  eyes  and  mouth,  those  wrinkles 
which  come  from  frequent  smiles. 
Time  had  touched  him,  indeed,  but 
quite  lightly  and  lovingly.  The  ap- 


pearance of  the  other  old  man  was 
strikingly  different. 

His  body  was  unwieldly.  He 
moved  with  difficulty,  grasping  his 
cane  with  a hand  that  trembled  con- 
tinuously. His  nose  was  swollen,  his 
eyes  bleared.  He  crept  by  the  little 
group  upon  the  corner  with  a vacant 
stare.  “Boys,”  said  the  mother 
when  at  last  the  strangely  unlike 
pair  had  passed  out  of  hearing, 
“your  grandfather  knew  those  men 
in  his  boyhood.  The  gentlemen  who 
passed  us  first,  Judge  Brand,  is  the 
older.  He  was  a Christian  boy  and 
became  a Christian  man.  His  home 
is  one  of  the  happest  I ever  knew. 
He  never  became  wealthy,  but  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  he  has 
won  success.  Though  he  is  now  al- 
most seventy,  he  finds  life  as  full  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  as  he  did  fifty 
years  ago.  The  other,”  the  lady 
continued  after  a pause,  “began  life 
with  a determination  to  enjoy  it. 
He  was  an  attractive  boy  with  a host 
of  friends,  I have  heard  my  father 
say;  but  he  became  a selfish  and  dis- 
sipated man. 

“His  wife  died  brokenhearted. 
He  is  quite  alone  now.  Even  his 
vices  no  longer  give  him  any  pleas- 
ure.” The  boys  looked  silently  after 
the  vanishing  figure.  “Remem- 
ber,” the  mother  added,  “that  if  you 
live  to  be  old  you  will  resemble  one 
or  the  other  of  these  men.  Which 
it  will  be  you  must  choose  for  your- 
selves.” A gong  sounded,  the  street 
car  swung  in  sight,  and,  as  the  trio 
stepped  abroad,  the  little  sermon 
was  ended.  But  in  the  memory  of 
the  lads  the  image  of  that  broken- 
down  man  lingered  as  a warning 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  that  path 
which  seems  attractive  to  the  young, 
but  whose  end  is  death.— Selected. 


See  it  Through. 

When  you  have  a thing  to  do, 
See  it  through! 

Leave  not  half  the  work  undone, 

When  a thing  is  well  begun, 

Don’t  to  other  something  run— 
See  it  through! 

When  you  have  a thing  to  do. 
See  it  through! 

Begin  at  once  the  task  to  day; 

Don’t  pat  off — the  coward’s  way; 

There  is  failure  in  delay — 

See  it  through! 

When  you  have  a thing  to  do, 
See  it  through! 

Though  perhaps  it  may  seem  hard, 

Who  can  read  Dame  Fortune’s 
card! 

Success  by  easy  things  is  marred 
See  it  through! 
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JUDGE  LINDSEY  ON  PRISON  WORK 


Former  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
has  given  a representative  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  his  views 
on  prison  reform  as  practiced  by  va- 
rious experts  during  Mr.  Lindsey’s 
18  years  as  a judge  on  the  bench. 
Judge  Lindsey  gives  his  views  as 
follows: 

“After  nearly  18  years  on  the 
bench  dealing  with  so-called  crimi- 
nals, including  all  kind  of  people, 
men,  women  and  children,  I have 
marveled  most  at  the  world’s  igno- 
rance of  other  forces  than  violence. 
Or  is  it  its  refusal  to  use  them,  or  to 
know  how  to  apply  them?  The  days 
of  the  forces  of  violence  have  not 
passed,  of  course.  The  world  war 
tells  us  that.  But  even  just  before 
this  war  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
wrote:  The  Germans  have  perhaps 
too  innocent  a belief  in  force  and  too 
little  appreciation  of  the  finer  met- 
hods. They  do  not  yet  know  that 
force  was  never  yet  able  to  main- 
tain what  force  has  won!  (From  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Latnprecht  of  Leipsie.) 

“And  when  1 was  in  Germany  a 
little  over  a year  ago  there  was  more 
than  one  German  professor  who  ad- 
mitted as  much.  Fundamentally  then 
the  plea  of  modern  so-called  piison 
reformers  is  for  the  application  of 
what  might  be  called  the  finer  or 
diviner  forces  in  handling  men.  But 
this  is  easier  said  than  done. 

“When  we  want  men  to  handle 
machines  of  brass  and  iron  or  to 
paint  the  canvas,  or  evoke  melody 
from  the  harp,  we  call  for  the  skilled. 
We  look  for  artists  there.  But  who 
ever  asked  for  the  human  artist?  We 
are  beginning  to — yes.  But  how  long 
delayed— how  long  the  struggle.  We 
ought  to  have  schools,  or  courses  in 
schools,  for  the  training  of  men  to 
understand  and  handle  men,  to  get 
the  best  Out  of  them  instead  of  the 
worst.  There  is  the  Godlike  and  the 
beastlike  in  every  man.  I saw  it  in 
war-cursed  Europe  just  as  I saw  it 
in  the  prisons.  The  lessons,  in  hu- 
man experiences,  are  the  same  every- 
where. There  are  two  forces  in  the 
world,  violence  and  love.  They  pro- 
duce their  kind. 

“The  great  problem  is  to  know  how 
to  successfully  use  the  diviner,  forces 
that  bring  out  the  good  and  overcome 
the  evil  in  men.  To  know  how  to 
fight  evi'  more  and  men  less.  I doubt 
if  there  are  any  good  people.  And 
by  the  same  token  if  there  are  any 
bad  people.  There  are  people.  They 
reflect  the  sources,  the  currents,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  what  we  call 
good  and  evil.  Crime  is  a relative 


term.  Only  God  can  judge  wisely 
and  justly. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  restraint 
in  the  world.  One  is  the  restraint 
that  is  self-imposed,  that  comes 
through  the  human  heart,  from  with- 
in, in  response  to  light  and  truth.  It 
strengthens  men  to  stand  up  in  the 
face  of  temptations  and  do  right  be- 
cause it  is  right,  because  they  want 
to.  The  other  is  the  artificial  re- 
straint. It  comes  through  chains 
and  stripes  and  iron  bars  from  with- 
out, where  violence  rules  and  men  do 
right  because  they  have  to.  In  our 
imperfections  it  is  necessary  in  some 
form  to  apply  the  artificial  restraints, 
but  not  with  those  methods  of  vio- 
lence which  the  State  used  in  the  past. 
Some  think  there  should  be  excep- 
tions, but  the  great  rule  is  to  help 
and  not  hurt,  uplift  nut  degrade,  love 
not  hate. 

“Now  the  changes  in  our  prison 
system  in  the  last  decade  especially 
have  proved  that  a sane  and  sensible 
method  based  on  the  right  side  of 
these  fundamental  ideas  not  only 
works,  but  it  is  a far  better  remedy 
than  the  old  methods,  not  only  to 
safeguard  and  protect  society  from 
the  ravages  of  the  weak  but  also  to 
redeem  the  unfortunates  themselves. 

“One  morning  in  court  over  15 
years  ago  I was  disgusted  with  the 
brutal  attitude  of  an  officer  in  bring- 
ing in  some  prisoners— one  was  a 
young  man  heavily  shackled.  This 
thought  came  to  me:  There  are  other 
chains  than  iron  chains.  It  is  easy 
to  put  on  the  one,  as  it  was  to  that 
officer.  It  isn’t  so  easy  to  put  on 
the  other,  that  he  perhaps  knows 
nothing  of,  and  would  ridicule  it  if 
he  did.  And  so  I found  it.  And 
the  joy  of  the  discovery. 

“That  youth  had  been  a fugitive 
from  justice,  shot  at,  captured  with 
difficulty.  After  some  hours  of  pa- 
tience and  understanding,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  officers,  I had  sent 
him  alone  to  the  prison  from  which 
he  had  fled  in  terror.  And  it  was 
with  the  unseen  chains.  Then  I built 
up  a system  of  sending  young  men 
and  boys  to  prison  alone.  I did  this 
with  such  aid  as  I could  give  them. 

“I  spent  some  time  with  them,  ex- 
plained a few  eternal  truths,  drew 
forth  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  desire 
for  the  right  in  their  everlasting 
souls.  Over  700  boys  and  men  since 
that  day  have  taken  their  papers  and 
their  tickets,  or  the  money  to  buy 
them,  and  alone  and  unattended  they 
have  gone  to  those  very  jails  and 
prisons,  places  of  artificial  restraint. 


and  not  one  prisoner  have  we  ever 
lost  in  the  pi  ocess.  In  the  same  time 
from  other  courts  operating  under 
the  old  forces  officers  have  lost  over 
50  prisoners  in  escapes  that  they 
never  got  back. 

“Only  six  out  of  my  700  ever  ran 
away.  Four  of  the  six  came  back  in 
24  hours  and  apologized  for  running 
away.  Trusted  again  they  carried 
themselves  alone  to  prison.  The 
other  two  were  arrested  in  another 
state  for  crimes  there.  They  couldn’t 
come  back  to  apologize,  but  when  re- 
leased that  was  the  first  thing  they 
did.  So  we  have  demonstrated  that 
“the  thing  works.”  I could  write  a 
book  on  the  wonderful  experiences 
with  that  700. 

“These  boys  and  men  were  strong 
enough  to  last  ‘over  night.’  What 
they  needed  was  to  be  equipped  with 
moral  and  industrial  efficiency  so  that 
they  could  last  a lifetime.  That  is 
what  the  modern  trust  and  honor  sys- 
tem or  self-governing  plan  is  trying 
to  do.  Of  course  it  is  not  perfect — 
some  times  it  seems  to  fail.  But  gen- 
erally it  is  all  that’s  back  of  it  that 
failed.  We  often  deal  with  distorted 
images.  They  can’t  be  straightened 
out  in  a day.  It  takes  time  and  pa- 
tience and  a wise  use  of  the  diviner 
forces. 

“There  is  an  intolerant  convention- 
alism that  never  thinks  of  the  failure 
of  jails.  But  oh,  how  sensitive  it 
is  to  criticize  a seeing  failure  of  a 
new  system,  or  old  truth  newly  ap- 
plied. Love  without  justice  may  be 
sentiment  and  weakness,  but  there  is 
no  justice  without  love.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  put  into  the 
law.  It  hasn’t  been  done  without  a 
struggle.  There  is  much  yet  to  do. 

“Courts  do  not  trybeople.  They 
find  out  what  they  did.  Then  the 
limit  of  their  function  is  to  impose 
the  vengeance  of  the  State.  I tried 
to  change  this  in  our  own  jurisdic- 
tion. But  when  I did  I was  actually 
investigated  by  grand  juries.  Suits 
were  threatened,  legislative  inquires 
were  undertaken.  But  when  these 
were  all  finished  no  indictment,  as 
was  intended,  could  be  drawn,  for 
it  was  shown  we  had  saved  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  people, 
and  what  is  more  important,  thou- 
sands of  good  citizens,  and  establish- 
ed for  the  first  time  in  our  State  the 
systematic  and  successful  use  of 
something  else  besides  violence. 
Whereas  it  was  shown  before  that 
perjury  was  common  among  young 
people,  now  not  one  youth  in  a thou- 
sand got  away  with  a lie  on  his  soul. 

“Where  over  75  out  of  every  hun- 
dred boys  brought  to  jail  returned 
to  jail  within  five  years,  generally  a 
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worse  marauder  and  society  a worse 
victim,  under  the  old  system  of  vio- 
lence, now  over  90  out  of  a hundred 
turn  out  well. 

“And  it  was  even  so  in  a very  large 
measure  with  my  friend  Thomas 
Tynan,  the  warden  of  Colorado’s  pen- 
itentiary. He  began  nearly  10  years 
ago  to  use  the  same  methods  with 
men.  His  work  in  the  road  camps  is 
a classic  of  what  can  be  dome  with 
men  without  the  old  forces  of  vio- 
lence. He  came  in  to  tell  me  once 
that  in  a road  camp  of  convict  where 
not  even  a firearm  was  permitted, 
they  had  to  get  a gun.  Almost 
alarmed,  I asked  him  why.  ‘Well,’ 
he  said,  ‘the  natives  along  the  road 
got  to  robbing  the  convicts  and  we 
had  to  get  a gun  to  keep  them  off.’ 

“I  think  there  should  be  expert 
examiners  or  ‘understanders  of  so- 
called  criminals  in  every  court.  No 
man,  woman  or  child  should  be  sent 
to  a place  of  artificial  restraint  un- 
less his  mental  and  physical  status 
may  be  fully  understood  by  the  war- 
den. What  we  call  the  feeble  mind- 
ed, the  perverted,  need  special 
treatment.  But  we  must  have  bet- 
ter means  of  separating  them,  of 
understanding  them. 

“I  heartily  approved  the  work  of 
my  friend  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 
but  I predicted  just  the  troubles  he 
had.  Still  it  was  a great  work  and 
its  influence  will  be  lasting.  If  it 
had  faults,  as  it  was  claimed,  that 
was  nothing  against  its  fundamen- 
tal soundness. 

“I  have  the  written  statement  of 
a Governor  of  a great  State  and  the 
warden  of  the  penitentiary  there 
that  75  out  of  every  hundred  men  in 
the  State  prison  had  been  in  jail  be- 
fore. Yet  a thing  like  that  starts 
up  no  excitement  over  the  jail  being 
a failure. 

“Some  unfortunate  things  have 
happened  in  some  of  the  prisons 
where  some  form  of  the  trust  and 
honor  or  self-governing  system  ex- 
isted, but  an  investigation  has  not 
disproved  the  fundamental  basis  of 
this  work.  And  generally  the  trou- 
ble was  not  due  to  the  new  spirit 
and  work.  But  for  every  one  such 
complaint  I can  furnish  10  under 
the  old  system.  There  is  a type  of 
mind  that  demands  perfection  of  a 
thing  if  it  is  new.  And  if  not  that 
is  the  test  of  its  failure. 

“But  no  power  on  earth  can  stop 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  its  bet- 
ter understanding  of  men  and  those 
forces  by  which  men  are  most  suc- 
cessfully ruled.  Nowhere  is  it  show- 
ing up  better  than  in  the  prisons. 
The  lesson  will  hold  good  as  to  deal- 
ing with  people  everywhere.  The 
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warring  nations  themselves  as  they 
see  how  the  brutalities  of  violence 
in  war  bring  out  the  bestiality  in 
men  will,  in  these  lessons  from  pris- 
on reform  find  something  to  follow 
then  the  forces  of  violence  against 
violence  will  have  spent  their 
strength  and  the  still  small  voice 
that  yet  servives  brings  back  to 
earth  the  higher  force  of  love.’’ 

Of  Human  Interest. 

What  is  of  human  interest,  out- 
side of  a man’s  daily  round  of  duty? 
What  occupies  his  attention?  Where- 
in lies  the  appeal  to  his  heart?  Find 
out  this  and  you  have  the  man.  His 
lot  in  life,  of  high  or  low  degree  is 
not  important.  Whether  he  is  of 
the  laboring  class  or  wears  the  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen  of  falsely  styled 
“quality”  it  matters  not.  The  man 
himself  is  clear  cut,  unmasked  he 
stands  before  you.  Do  ideals,  or 
things  control  him?  Is  he  a selfish 
machine,  or  are  his  efforts  for  oth- 
ers? 

A professor  once  gave  as  the  defi- 
nition of  character,  the  result  of  our 
controlling  choices.  No  better  defi- 
nition is  possible.  One  may  wander 
off  from  beaten  paths,  here  and 
there,  and  they  may  lead  to  dismal 
disaster.  Regardless  of  the  eye  of 
the  world,  the  man’s  true  character 
is  not  there.  Above  its  acid  judg- 
ment, freed  from  its  caustic  criticism 
as  well  as  that  of  the  spur  of  mom- 
entary impulse,  it  remains  unscathed, 
even  if  invisible  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearences.  The  further  afield  the 
journey  the  longer  and  harder  to  re- 
turn, that  is  true. 

This  glorious  fact  of  the  basic 
good  in  humankind  is  proven,  again 
and  again  in  actual  experience.  A 
man  who  comes  to  himself  in  the 
worldly  viewpoint,  has  never  in  re- 
ality been  depraved  nor  could  be  de- 
graded by  any  humiliating  exper- 
ience. Rather  is  he  at  last  revealed 
in  his  true  color  so  that  a skeptical 
world  must  also  acknowledge  what 
what  was  always  a fact. 

Under  the  stress  of  misguided  en- 
ergy, in  one  form  or  another,  the  in- 
dividual falls  into  the  miry  clay.  It 
is  an  event  which  is  caused  by  the 
temporary  dethronement  of  the  best 
and  truest  always  in  him. 

There  is  consolation  and  encour- 
agement in  this  thought.  Its  scope 
embraces  the  field  of  humanity,  the 
circle  of  the  globe.  It  strikes  deep 
at  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  life.  And 
in  so  doing  it  shows  that  human  life 
is  a growth  from  good  soil,  and  in  its 
essence  and  being  is  good.  What- 
ever dwarfs  or  injures  its  develop- 
ment is  caused  by  wrong  motives 
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and  erroneous  beliefs  for  the  time 
being  casting  their  lighting  shadows 
upon  the  true  life. 

This  then  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  are  restored  to  useful  lives. 
To  increase  the  percentage,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  assistance  by  thought 
and  act  of  the  community,  city,  state 
and  nation  must  form  a great  factor. 
As  people  everywhere  grow  in  under- 
standing the  strength  of  thought  and 
power  of  will  as  they  reflect  the 
Divine  through  human  agencies,  the 
grander  will  become  the  influence  of 
those  who  have  risen  upon  the  ruins 
of  a false  past  to  a true  realization 
and  expression  of  present  power.— 
Good  Words. 

Captain  You. 

Every  man’s  life  is  a ship  of  which 
he  is  the  captain.  Stoims,  fogs,  jag- 
ged rocks,  and  head  winds  menace 
all.  Some  are  sunk,  some  stay  close 
to  shore,  and  some  sail  far  and  safe- 
ly. The  difference  is  mostly  in  the 
captains. 

He  who  keeps  his  ship  trim  and 
staunch,  makes  himself  master  of 
the  stars  and  weather  signs,  and, 
above  all,  keeps  a sure  and  definite 
goal  in  mind  will  hardly  meet  disas- 
ter. 

It  matters  little  what  his  port  may 
be,  or  wheather  his  ship  be  large  or 
small:  good  seamanship  counts  above 
all  else. 

We  hear  a lot  of  talk  about  talent, 
luck  chance  and  cleverness  playing  a 
large  part  in  one’s  success.  These 
are  factors  in  life,  perhaps,  but  pos- 
session of  one  or  all  of  them  without 
specific  skill  in  keeping  one’s  own 
ship  staunch  and  true  to  its  course, 
will  not  help  much  when  storms  arise. 

Whether  a young  man  wants  to 
make  himself  a high-class  mechanic, 
a recognized  scientist,  an  able  lawyer, 
or  anything  else — this  does  not  mat- 
ter so  long  as  he  sets  his  course  and 
trains  himself  to  command  his  ship. 

For  every  self-made  man,  there 
are  ten  self-trained  men. 

Of  the  self-ruined,  half  at  least  be- 
long to  the  numerous  class  who,  in 
spite  of  fine  natural  abilities,  refuse 
to  train  themselves  for  high  posi- 
tions. They  fail  simply  because  they 
never  chart  a definite  course,  never 
equip  themselves  for  anything  in  par- 
ticular, never  think  or  act  indipend- 
ently. 

Upon  the  sea  of  life  every  man  is 
captain  of  his  own  ship.  See  that 
you  command.— Ex. 


Life  is  a casket  not  precious  in  it- 
self, but  valuable  in  proportion  to 
what  fortune,  or  industry,  or  virtue 
has  placed  within  it. — Landor. 
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BE  SQUARE. 

Say,  my  boy,  though  there  are  drawbacks 
That  may  hamper  you  in  life, 

Though  the  skies  above  are  uarkened, 
And  the  future  seems  a strife, 

Just  resolve  to  face  it  bravely, 

Have  the  grit  to  up  and  dare, 

And  you’ll  win  despite  the  drawbacks, 

If  in  all  things  you’ll  “be  square.” 
There’s  a something  in  the  sparkle 
Of  an  honest  younster’s  eye 
That  demands  the  admiration 
Which  the  world  does  ne’er  deny. 

Meet  him  where  you  will,  you’ll  notice 
By  his  frank  and  fearless  air, 

He  convinces  those  about  him 

That  in  all  things  he’ll  “be  square.” 
Plan  great  deeds,  then  up  and  at  them 
With  a manly,  glowing  face; 

Just  forget  about  the  drawbacks, 

Be  the  leader  in  the  race. 

Have  noble,  steadfast  purpose, 

And  you’ll  conquer  all  you  dare; 

For  you’ve  learned  true  victory’s  secret, 
In  those  simple  worlds,  “be  square.” 


Now  and  Forever. 

But  when  all  had  been  said,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  question  of 
how  much  better  off  you  will  be 
than  the  majority  is  for  you  to  an- 
swer. A dozen  different  agencies 
may  operate  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  A dozen 
different  agencies  are  operating  to 
improve  it,  thank  goodness.  But 
relatively  to  the  mass,  your  position 
will  remain  the  same  until  you  do 
something  to  make  it  better.  And 
don’t  lose  sight  of  this:  ambition  is 
the  desire  to  excel— to  be  better  and 
better  off  than  the  majority.  If  there 
is  in  you  the  stuff  of  which  winners 
are  made,  you  will  never  be  satisfied 
to  keep  the  place.  You  will  yearn 
and  burn  to  set  it. 

That’s  the  challenge.  That’s  the 
test.  That’s  what  determines  the 
actual  caliber  of  the  man  and  the 
actual  position  he  will  occupy  with 
reference  to  his  competitors. 

If  we  were  to  solve  immediately 
the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  (probably  the  solution  is 
about  a thousand  years  away),  we 
should  leave  human  nature  funda- 
mentally unchanged.  The  same  emo- 
tions would  impel  people  to  strive  for 
excellence;  the  same  primitive  im- 
pulse would  set  man  against  man 
in  rivalry  for  attention;  the  same 
vital  principles  would  make  impossi- 
ble lazy  satisfaction  and  palsying 
content. 


In  any  condition  of  society  the 
men  who  become  leaders  are  the  men 
w'ho  cannot  be  happy  while  realizing 
that  they  are  doing  less  than  their 
best  or  achieving  less  than  their  high- 
est possibilities.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  thousand  of  young  men 
is  their  disposition  to  set  alow  limit 
upon  their  best  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  average  accomplishment.  So 
long  as  a young  man  is  satisfied  with 
the  average,  he  need  not  expect  to 
be  pushed  above  it. 

As  things  are — and  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  for  a very  long  time  to 
come—the  man  who  means  to  be  in- 
dependent at  60  must  make  the  ut- 
most of  his  resources  between  20  and 
50.  At  30  the  man  of  untained  mind 
begins  to  lose  his  grip;  at  40  the  odds 
are  heavily  against  him;  at  50,  how- 
ever courageously  he  may  continue 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  compet- 
ing youth,  his  fight  is  already  lost. 
He  may  be  able  to  postpone  the  day 
of  drooping  shoulders  and  shuffling 
gait.  He  will  not  be  able  to  deceive 
himself  about  the  certainty  of  his 
fate. 

The  question  of  your  prosperity- 
relative  and  real  is  not  for  any  one 
but  you  to  answer.  What  shall  your 
answer  be?-  --Ex. 

Understood  the  Situation. 

Ability  to  grasp  quickly  a situation 
and  be  prepared  (o  act  in  the  right 
way  is  ample  proof  that  the  mind  has 


been  trained  for  an  emergency. 

Mathias  Breen,  one  of  the  import- 
ant yard  masters  of  the  New  York 
Central  System  of  railway  lines,  had 
a dangerous  point  in  his  trackage  to 
cover  by  the  appointment  of  a new 
switchman.  Three  young  men  were 
applicants  for  the  position,  but  Breen 
could  not  decide  (they  all  impressed 
him  so  well)  which  one  to  take.  He 
finally  decided  to  give  them  a secret 
test. 

At  the  point  where  the  successful 
one  would  have  to  work  he  had  a 
switch  connected  with  the  main  line 
so  placed  that  at  first  glance  it  seem- 
ed certain  a wreck  of  any  approach- 
ing train  on  the  main  line  must  fol- 
low unless  the  train  were  stopped  or 
the  switch  points  reset.  He  then  took 
the  three  young  men  out  to  the  place 
and  said  to  the  first: 

“Here  is  the  main  line;  through 
trains-pass  this  point  at  a speed  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  Suppose  you 
found  this  switch  as  it  now  is  and 
the  Mail  was  coming  on,  what  would 
you  do?” 

“Grab  my  flag  or  red  lights,  set  an 
opposition  target,  do  all  I could  with 
my  signals  to  stop  the  Mail.” 

']  he  same  question  was  put  to  the 
second  young  man  who  answered: 

“I’d  set  out  a cautionary  signal  for 
a slow  down  and  throw  the  switch 
into  correct  position.” 

The  third  young  man  on  coming 
up  to  the  spot  had  given  a quick 
glance  at  the  switch  and  then  set 
down  on  a pile  of  ties  and  apparently 
paid  no  attention  to  what  the  others 
were  doing.  The  test  question  was 
put  to  him. 

“Oh,”  he  replied,  with  a half 
yawn,  “I’d  let  the  Mail  g)  through 
and  hunt  for  the  man  who'd  tried 
to  make  a monkey  out  of  me.  That 
switch  isn’t  misplaced  and  the  main 
line  is  protected.” 

His  past  experience  had  revealed 
to  him  with  one  glance  of  his  eyes 
the  trick  and  he  was  sure  of  his  po- 
sition. He  got  the  job. 


Our  Boys. 

A country, s greatest  asset  is  her 
boys.  The  future  welfare  of  any 
nation  depends  upon  thf  kind  of  men 
her  present  boys  will  become.  It  is 
only  a step  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, but  that  step  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. The  boy,  however,  is  too  in- 
experienced to  safely  cross  this  tran- 
sition period  unaided.  He  must  have 
the  friendship,  sympathy,  and  assis- 
tance of  those  who  are  olderand  wiser 
than  himself. 

It  is  therefor  economy  to  spend 
time  and  money  for  the  welfar  of  the 
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boy,  because  the  delinquent,  and  the 
adult  criminal  costs  the  home  more 
heartaches,  and  the  country  more 
money  than  it  would  have  cost  to  have 
kept  them  from -vice.  If  the  natural 
surplus  energy  of  the  boy  is  misdi- 
rected, it  will  most  probably  lead  him 
into  forbidden  paths  as  the  records 
of  our  police  courts  show.  The  old 
adage,  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  is  as  true 
in  regard  to  the  training  of  boys 
as  other  things.  Too  much  cannot 
be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy. 

That  you  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  your  own 
boy  you  will  not  question,  but  it  is 
just  as  true  that  the  welfare  of 
your  neighbor’s  boy  also  concerns 
you.  If  your  boy  is  deprived  of  the 
necessary  advantages  for  self  culture 
and  improvement,  and  if  that  boy 
becomes  a burden,  not  to  say  men- 
ace of  society,  the  entire  commun- 
ity is  poorer.  But  if  that  same  boy 
is  surrounded  by  wholesome  influ- 
ence, and  if  he  is  tenderly  guided 
over  the  manifold  pitfalls  of  boyhood 
and  youth,  until  he  develops  into  a 
noble,  useful  man,  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood will  be  the  richer. 

So  that  viewing  it  from  whatsoever 
standpoint,  the  cold  fact  remains  that 
every  adult  is  more  or  less  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  training  of  every 
boy.— Good  Citizen. 


Lincoln’s  Kindliness. 

Abe  Lincoln  never  won  his  fame 
by  loveliness  of  face,  but  in  recorded 
incidents  a kindly  heart  we  trace. 
One  day  he  rode  upon  a horse  along  a 
country  road,  and  there  he  saw  with 
pitying  eye  a hog  fast  in  the  mud. 
He  left  his  horse  and  waded  in  to  ex- 
tricate the  brute,  and  in  this  act  of 
kindliness  besmeared  his  Sunday  suit. 
But  he  rode  on  despite  the  mud  to 
see  his  girl,  ’tis  said.  And  in  this 
incident  we  learn  the  kindly  life  he 
led.  And  at  another  time  he  saw  a 
girl  of  tender  years  with  grief  so 
deep  she  scarce  could  talk  for  sighs, 
and  sobs,  and  tears.  Then  Lincoln 
stopped  to  learn  the  cause  of  such 
heartrending  grief,  and  see  if  he  in 
any  way  could  bring  to  her  relief. 
The  girl  had  promised  of  a trip  upon 
the  cars  that  day,  and  with  her  trunk 
already  packed  waiting  for  the  dray. 
But  it  had  failed  to  come  around 
and  now  the  time  drew  near,  when 
she  was  due  to  leave  the  town  and 
in  her  soul  was  fear  lest  she  would 
not  be  there  on  time,  to  get  aboard 
the  train— for  if  her  trunk  was  here 
to  stay,  she  surely  must  remain. 
Then  Lincoln  picking  up  the  trunk, 
set  out  with  sunny  face,  and  went  at 


such  a rapid  rate  she  scarce  could 
keep!! the  pace.  The  trunk  was  car- 
ried many  blocks,  the  girl  close  by 
his  side;  Abe  felt  that  he  was  well 
repaid  that  she  might  have  her  ride. 
He  put  the  trunk  upon  the  cars  and 
lifted  her  on  too,  while  she  with  joy- 
ful hear  and  face,  bade  him  a warm 
adieu.  May  we  from  Lincoln’s 
nobleness  and  simple  charity,  learn 
how  to  live  the  helpful  life,  whatever 
we  may  be.— Dr.  T.  J.  Merryman. 


Kindness  to  Our  Fellow- Men. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  make  our 
fellow-traveler  forget  the  hardness 
of  the  road  and  the  blazing  of  the 
sun  by  the  simplest  of  all  means: 
friendly  words  and  friendly  acts  as 
he  passes  words  and  acts  which  cost 
nothing  but  are  perhaps  everything 
to  him,  which  in  an  hour  we  have 
forgotten,  but  which  will  remember 
till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Many 
of  our  trials  in  life  are  of  course  in- 
evitable and  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
one’s  life  could  be  made  much  easier 
if  every  one  of  us  bethought  our- 
selves a little  bit  of  our  neighbor 
and  did  our  part  to  cheer  him  up  on 
the  road. 

The  heavest  weight  of  a man’s 
sorrow  in  life  is  not  this  or  that  un- 
fortunate incident  over  which  he 
grieves,  but  it  is  the  hardness,  the 
thoughtlessness  the  want  of  genero- 
sity, or  want  of  sympathy  of  its  fel- 
lowmen.  Though  we  cannot  relieve 
our  brother  of  the  fatigue  and 
weariness  of  his  journey,  nor  carry 
for  him  the  burden  which  is  bending 
down  his  soul  and  beneath  which  he 
is  apt  to  sink,  it  eases  his  mind  and 
and  calms  his  throbbing  heart  when 
he  realizes  that  a human  heart  is 
beating  with  the  thought  of  his 
loneliness;  for  no  man  can  endure 
his  sorrow  alone,  not  even  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  remember  took 
Disciples  with  Him  into  the  garden 
in  His  hour  of  sorrow  and  agony. 
Whenever  possible,  why  not  shake 
hands  with  a brother  man  and  wish 
him  God-speed?  He  may  have  temp- 
tation that  afternoon  and  the  giip 
of  your  hand  will  help  at  the  crisis. 
Pass  no  man  whom  you  see  and  know 
without  some  greeting.  Take  the 
time  to  render  some  little  service,  as 
it  will  surely  come  back  to  you  in 
some  way.  When  any  one  is  lifted 
above  kindness  he  is  either  too  bad 
to  live. 

There  is  too  much  of  the  Public 
Fountain  kindness,  the  public  chari- 
ties of  detached  givers:  too  little 
share-my-loaf-of-bread  kindness,  the 
ministry  of  personal  interest:  Why 


is  it  that  many  celebrated  and  gener- 
ous philanthropists  have  honors  from 
the  churches  and  titles  from  the  state; 
fame  in  religious  journals  and  the 
applause  of  packed  meetings,  and  yet 
no  man  will  say  that  he  is  loved;  even 
his  own  servants,  who  are  nearest 
him,  detest  his  name?  How  is  it  that 
another  man  who  has  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  rendering  such  public 
benefactions,  and  whose  “fame 
runneth  not  abroad  thoughout  the 
land,”  is  ofttimes  regarded  with  such 
kindly  respect  that  no  one  has  a word 
to  say  against  him  and  every  one 
mentions  his  name  with  kindly  ac- 
cents? Ask  the  clerks  in  his  office 
whom  he  befriends  through  health 
and  sickness,  with  whose  affairs  he  is 
acquainted  and  whose  future  he  ad- 
vances and  whose  heart  he  has  won 
by  innumerable  acts  of  thoughtful 
kindness;  ask  the  workman  in  his 
manufactory,  their  wives  and  their 
children  to  whom  he  has  been  doing 
good  and  not  evil  all  these  years. 
That  is  why  the  one  man  is  detested, 
because  he  is  hard;  and  the  other 
is  loved,  because  he  is  brotherly. 

Both  men  shall  have  their  reward, 
for  the  Providence  of  God  is  just. 
“Whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  al- 
so shall  he  reap.”  For  his  public 
and  ostentatious  benefactions  “the 
Pharisee  shall  have  his  high  place  in 
the  synagogue”  and  the  applause  of 
other  Pharisees  in  the  market-place. 
For  his  kindness  unto  those  whom 
God  has  placed  under  his  charge  and 
at  his  door  the  good  Samaritan  shall 
have  unaffected  gratitude  of  un- 
known and  voiceless  people  whom  he 
has  blessed,  and  beyond  that,  a re- 
ward stored  and  accumulated,  await- 
ing him  in  the  world  tn  come.  Good- 
hearted  man  arid  simplemined,  he  for- 
gets the  charitable  act  as  soon  as  it 
is  rendered,  and  perhaps  could 
tell,  even  to  save  his  life,  how  many 
weary  travelers  he  has  helped.  But 
his  record  is  in  the  Heavens  and 
there  is  One  who  does  not  forget. 
The  day  is  coming  when  these  mod- 
est and  nameless  deeds  of  kindness 
shall  all  be  laid  to  his  charge  before 
angels  and  men.  When  he  begins 
to  deny  them  in  his  humanity  he 
shall  be  covered  with  joyful  confu- 
sion, for  behold  the  traveller  with 
whom  he  shared  his  bread,  the  strug- 
gling clerk,  and  helpless  widow,  the 
toiling  workman,  are  now  judges 
upon  the  throne.  For  inasmuch  as 
he  did  it  to  the  least  he  did  it  unto 
Christ.-  The  Empire. 


No  one  truly  knows  happiness  who 
has  not  suffered  and  the  redeemed 
are  happier  than  the  eleet. — Amief. 


Sixteen 

The  Physical  Effect  of  Yielding  to 
Temptation. 

It  is  part  of  the  life  of  a physician 
to  know  and  study  the  moral  and 
physical  effect  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion. Of  moral  effect  I do  not  in- 
tend to  talk.  I do  wish,  however,  to 
point  out  to  all  who  may  read  these 
words  the  deadly  physical  effect  of 
accepting  a temptation. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  what  the 
temptation  is— drinking,  vicious  use 
of  tobacco,  gambling,  lying,  theft, 
running  away  from  school  or  striking 
a comrade  a cowardly  blow.  Through 
the  mind,  the  heart,  the  physical 
body  pays  a sad  penalty  for  the 
weakness  manifested. 

Our  body  is  a marvelous  composi- 
tion of  muscles,  sinew,  bones,  veins 
and  arteries,  nerves  upon  nerves. 
About  all  these  is  the  mind  which 
can  be  sustained  only  through  the 
body  being  in  harmony  with  it.  If 
the  working  parts  of  the  body  are 
upset  the  mind  will  be  upset,  it  has 
lost  a needed  partner,  a support  that 
should  be  given  it,  and  trouble  is  the 
result. 

A young  acquaintance  of  mine 
stole  fifty  cents  from  a comrade. 
The  money  was  so  easily  within  his 
grasp  he  yielded  to  temptation  and 
took  it.  The  comrade  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been  robbed,  he  thought 
he  had  lost  the  money.  The  boy  who 
took  the  coin  spent  it  freely  without 
any  regard  as  to  the  consequences. 
He  never  stopped  to  think  that  his 
mind  knew  he  had  done  a wrong  act. 
Registered  in  his  brain  was  the  rec- 
ord that  he  was  a thief.  No  one 
accused  him  but  himself. 

A resultant  circumstance  of  this 
act  was  that  this  boy  instead  of  con- 
fessing his  wrong,  and  making  atone- 
ment for  it,  brooded  and  brooded 
over  its  happening.  While  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  he  was  a clean, 
wholesome  boy,  honest  as  the  day  is 
bright,  his  brain  told  him  he  was  not. 
His  digestion  became  impared,  his 
thoughts  grew  sluggish,  and  his  body 
finally  passed  into  sickness. 

I was  called  to  attend  him,  and 
after  watching  him  closely  for  two 
days  I said  to  him  when  we  were 
alone  one  morning: 

'“Your  body  is  only  sick  because 
there  is  something  on  your  mind. 
What  is  it?  Tell  me  the  truth  and 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  body 
and  mind  back  into  harmony.” 

He  told  me  the  truth.  I found 
the  comrade  whom  he  had  injured 
and  to  him  the  truth  was  told.  Pro- 
per restitution  was  made  and  my 
patient  recovered  within  two  days, 
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never  again,  as  I believe,  to  yield  to 
the  wrong  side  of  any  proposition. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
instances  which  I might  name  of  the 
effect  of  wrong-doing  on  the  body. 
It  is  inevitable  from  my  viewpoint 
that  when  anyone  does  wrong  the 
body  immediately  diminishes  in  po- 
wer-love, hope,  faith,  work,  lose  in 
their  influence.  Aside  from  looking 
ahead  to  that  future  which  is  beyond 
the  grave,  there  is  then  every  reason 
for  the  present  to  be  right  to  keep 
physical  power. 

Man  provides  for  the  punishment 
or  correction  of  wrongdoings  refor- 
matories, houses  of  correction,  jails 
and  penitentiaries,  but  I always  tell 
my  boys— the  boys  of  my  school 
classes— that  none  of  these,  even 
witu  all  dread  features,  can  punish 
as  much  as  one’s  own  mind  when  an 
evil  thing  has  been  done,  and  the 
reaction  of  that  state  of  mind  is 
upon  the  body. 

Take  the  case  of  a certain  famous 
baseball  player.  In  his  right  senses 
he  was  almost  invincible  as  a pitch- 
er, but  there  were  times  in  which 
he  yielded  to  a bad  habit.  This 
yielding  always  filled  his  mind  with 
remorse,  and  as  a consequence,  in- 
dependent of  the  habit,  his  nerves 
and  body  weakened.  He  would  lose 
game  after  game  when  in  this  des- 
pondent condition,  but  as  soon  as  he 
came  back  to  normal,  attempted  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrong  he 
had  done  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  conquer  him. 

One  day  the  manager  of  the  team 
said  to  him: 

“Billy,  one  of  two  thingshave  got 
to  happen— you  must  conquer  your- 
self. Decide  now,  for  if  you  intend 
to  surrender  I don’t  need  you  any 
more.” 

Happily  for  the  good  of  the  game 
and  the  man  himself,  he  conquered 
himself  and  is  still  a notable  player. 

It  is  highly  necessary,  therefore, 
in  every  daily  act  of  our  own  to 
consider  the  consequences  of  that 
act  upon  our  bodies.  The  boiler 
flues,  steam  cylinders,  go-ahead  ec- 
centrics, back-ups,  air  brakes,  and  so 
on  of  our  system  are  in  our  bodies. 
The  engineer  is  in  our  brain.  If  the 
mechanisms  are  to  be  kept  in  their 
highest  working  order  the  engineer 
must  know  and  do  his  duty. 

Failure  to  do  duty  disorganizes  all 
the  working  functions  of  the  brain, 
there  is  a perceptible  change  in  the 
freedom  of  the  heart,  the  stomach 
becomes  turbulent,  and  the  kidneys 
and  liver  rebel.  Between  wrongdo- 
ing and  our  bodies,  as  between  right- 
doing and  them  there  is  so  intimate, 
so  apparantly  a mysterious  relation. 
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that  to  one  or  the  other  is  to  tear 
down  or  to  build  up. 

Every  wrong  act  diminishes  bodily 
strength,  and  every  good  act  adds  to 
it.  There  is  not  a physician  in  the 
world  who  will  deny  this. — EX. 


Don’t  Be  a Half  Success! 

Don’t  be  a ’naif  success!  If  you 
are  made  of  the  Right  Kind  of  Stuff 
you  will  not  be  Satisfied  until  you 
have  attained  100  per  cent. 

One  half  of  the  Half  Successes 
Start  Wrong  and  never  seem  to  ac- 
cumulate sufficient  Ambition  to  Get 
Right. 

They  dissipate  their  Time  and  Tal- 
ents only  to  discover,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  they  have  arrived  Nowhere. 

The  other  half  will  go  So  Far  and 
then,  Weary  of  the  Struggle,  ask 
What’s  the  Use?  and  Quit. 

They  think  it  Easier  to  Drift  with 
the  Tide,  but  it  does  not  get  them 
Anything. 

If  you  belong  to  either  class  Get 
Out  of  it. 

Find  your  Sphere  of  Activity  and 
Labor  and  Laugh  and  Love  in  it. 

Everyday  will  biingyou  new  Joy 
and  fresh  Enthusiasm  and  encourage 
you  to  more  Strenuous  Striving. 

Too  many  folks  nowadays  expect 
to  Make  1 heir  Marks  without  any 
effort  on  their  part. 

They  imagine  that  Success  is  all  a 
matter  of  Wishing  instead  of  Work- 
ing. 

But  they  are  doomed  to  Disap- 
pointment. 

You  cannot  get  Something  for 
Nothing. 

Everything  is  Bought  and  paid  for. 

If  you  desire  to  be  a Success,  you 
can  be. 

But  you  must  Pay  the  Price  in 
Tiresome  Toil. 

There  are  no  Short  Cuts,  no  easy 
Methods. 

If  there  were  you  wouldn’t  be  any 
better  off  at  the  Finish  than  at  the 
Start. 

You  wouldn’t  catch  the  Larger 
Vision,  dream  Bigger  Dreams,  grasp 
greater  opportuities  for  Service  and 
Benefit  humanity. 

Don’t  be  a half  success! — Altoona 
Mirror. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

Not  every  bald  head  is  a sign  of 
brains.  Recently  a man  married  two 
women  and  now  he  is  quite  bald. 

When  a man’s  liver  is  out  on  a 
strike  he  is  positive  the  whole  wide 
world  is  going  to  the  bad. 
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A STATEMENT. 

The  state  of  war,  the  extensive 
preparations  for  same,  and  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies, have  conspired  to  make  a rocky 
road  for  The  Uplift  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  six  months. 

The  draft  law  and  the  spontane- 
ous answer  to  patriotism,  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  cost  the 
institution  some  of  its  most  valuable 
trained  help,  necessitating  the  short- 
ening of  the  battle  line  and  passing  up 
for  the  time  being  those  operations 
that  could  be  suspended  without 
demoralizing  the  vital  necessities  of 
the  institution.  For  these  reasons 
The  Uplift  has  not  regularly  ap- 
peared. It  was  unavoidable,  this  in- 
terruption of  an  otherwise  smooth 
course.  But  the  rights  of  our  sub- 
scribers incident  to  this  trouble  shall 
be  protected. 

A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year  to  all! 

The  editor  for  weeks  has  been  mak- 
ing a laborious  and  determined  ef- 
fort to  defeat  the  malice  and  mur- 
derous effort  of  Tom  Bosts  “Popu- 
listic Sedan  made  at  Detroit” — a 
1'ord,  growing  tired  of  good  behav- 
ior, suddenly  left  a good  road  and 
attempted  to  climb  a tree,  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  compromised  in  simply 
“turning  turtle”  and  piling  itself  on 
top  of  the  editor,  who  sustained 
painful  injuries  that  yet  hold  him 
out  of  commission.  Things  are  com- 
ing around  pretty  satisfactorily, 
however,  and  hopes  are  consequent- 
ly brightened  and  well-founded  for 
a complete  recovery.  In  his  connec- 
tion, the  editor  desires  to  make  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  helpfulness 
and  his  appreciation  of  the  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terested inquiries  coming  from  many 
sources— a personal  response  to  each 


is  not  now  practicable--and  begs  to 
extend  to  all  these  friends  the  fullest 
sentiments  of  the  season. 


The  Bread  of  Life. 

The  great  war  has  forced  upon  all 
nations  a new  consideration  of  the 
question  of  food.  And  in  a most  re- 
markable way  bread  has  been  the  one 
article  of  food  to  which  most  conspic- 
uous attention  has  been  given.  The 
most  careful  tests  made  by  the  best 
experts  have  shown  that  rations  must 
contain  a certain  proportion  of  bread 
in  order  to  give  proper  and  adequate 
nourishment.  This  has  caused  the 
loud  and  earnest  demand  upon  our 
people  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
wheat  and  a larger  consumption  of 
corn  products,  so  as  to  release  for 
the  Allies  the  kind  of  bread  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  and  which  they 
find  most  palatable  and  therefore 
most  helpful. 

This  re-discovery  of  the  indispensa- 
bleness of  bread  gives  a new  em- 
phasis to  our  Lord’s  assertion  that 
He  is  the  Bread  which  comes  down 
from  Heaven  and  gives  life  to  the 
world.  He  chose  as  the  symbol  of  His 
life-giving  power  the  one  staple  ar- 
ticle of  food  which  is  of  prime  and 
essential  importance,  which  has  jus- 
tified to  modern  science  with  its 
searching  tests  its  right  to  its  historic 
name- -the  staff  of  life. 

There  is  a tremendous  missionary 
appeal  in  this  persistent  and  imperi- 
ous call  of  all  governments  and  all 
scientific  commissions  for  a fair  dis- 
tribution of  bread  throughout  the 
world.  Why  should  we  not  distri- 
bute the  Bread  of  Life  as  widely  and 
as  fairly?  Why  should  we  feed  our- 
selves to  satiety  upon  church  services, 
superb  sermons,  beautifully  printed 
Bibles,  religious  conferences,  attrac- 
tive and  helpful  Christian  literature, 
when  the  Word  of  God  is  unheard  by 
masses  of  our  fellow  creatures?  The 
most  appalling  calamity  of  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  is  a famine  of  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
prompt  and  effective  relief  of  this 
fatal  famine  is  the  supreme  and  most 
urgent  duty  of  all  who  fear  God  and 
love  their  fellowmen. 

War  taxes  and  war  expenses  can- 
not excuse  the  Church  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  one  task  to  which  she 


has  been  called  and  commissioned. 
If  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  raise 
the  money  needed  and  badly  needed 
for  the  evangelization  of  needy  dis- 
tricts in  our  own  land,  then  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  personal  ser- 
vice in  home  mission  w;>rk.  Wealth- 
ier and  larger  congregations  must  re- 
lease their  pastors  for  useful  work  in 
the  neglected  fields,  allowing  them 
some  weeks  for  this  purpose.  Elders 
and  members  of  small  churches, 
or  single  Christians  in  communi- 
ties without  churches,  must  be  press- 
ed into  service  and  stimulated  to 
hold  prayer  meetings,  to  maintain 
Sunday  schools  to  gather  their  neigh- 
bors for  public  worship.  If  it  is  true, 
as  stated  in  our  columns  in  a recent 
issue,  that  the  population  of  West 
Virgina  has  fifty-six  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  that  only  sixteen 
out  of  every  fifty-six  are  members 
of  a church,  it  is  also  true  that  side 
by  side  with  each  unsaved  unit  of 
forty  is  a Christian  unit  of  sixteen 
which  ought  to  be  made  at  once  an 
active,  an  aggressive  force  to  reach 
and  save  the  others.  The  Church 
must  call  to  life  and  active  energy 
her  latent  powers,  or  she  will  never 
overtake  her  task.  Sixteen  praying 
Christians  in  every  square  mile  of 
that  great  state,  sixteen  souls  on 
fire  with  a determination  to  win  oth- 
ers to  Christ,  could  command  the 
promised  help  of  God’s  Spirit  and 
precipitate  a revival  that  would  star- 
tle the  country.  Are  our  American 
Christians  unwilling  to  share  the 
Biead  of  Life  with  their  next  door 
neighbors? 

Our  intense  and  incessant  personal 
service  for  the  work  at  home  would 
quickly  lead  to  the  bestowal  of  ample 
gifts  on  the  work  of  missions  abroad. 

In  Africa  and  in  South  America  the 
population  per  square  mile  may  not 
be  so  dense  as  in  West  Virginia.  But 
the  spiritual  darkness  is  far  more 
dense.  Immense  tracts  of  territory 
have  not  a single  Christian.  There 
are  districts  where  among  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  there  is  not  one 
who  has  the  Bread  of  Life  and  the 
message  of  its  saving  power  to  share 
with  the  rest.  Millions  are  starving; 
and  the  Church  sits  in  this  favored 
corner  of  the  earth  “eating  its  mor- 
sel alone”  and  flattering  itself  that 
it  is  serving  the  Lord  who  sacrificed 
His  all  for  the  life  of  the  world. — 
Christian  Observer. 
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| THE  HOUSE  WE  LIVE  IN.  I 


A large  house  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a wide  stretch  of  lawn  and  flow- 
er garden  on  the  fine  residence  street 
of  a prosperous  town.  The  house 
was  old  fashioned,  shabby  for  lack 
of  paint,  and  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
modeling. When  the  town  was 
smaller  and  newer,  it  had  been  one 
of  the  handsome  places  in  it,  and  its 
occupant  had  been  among  the  influen- 
tial and  well-to-do  families  of  the 
place.  But  business  reverses,  death, 
and  marriage  had  wrought  many 
changes  in  the  once  large  family, 
and  the  three  or  four  members  who 
remained  under  the  old  roof  had  lost 
the  gayety  and  easy  leisure  of  more 
prosperous  years.  They  were  cultur- 
ed, busy  people,  occupying  them- 
selves with  useful  work,  and  living 
independent  lives  in  the  old  home- 
stead. Meanwhile  the  place  grew 
older  and  shabbier,  and  as  the  city 
improved,  and  beautiful  residences 
sprang  up  here  and  there  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  house  showed  only 
the  more  plainly. 

“Why  don’t  they  sell  that  place 
and  take  a smaller  one,  now  that 
there  are  so  few  left  in  the  family?’’ 
asked  the  neighbors  of  one  anoth- 
er.” “Or  why  don’t  they  sell  that 
old  garden,  and  use  the  money  to  fix 
up  the  house?” 

So  outsiders  wondered.  But  the 
occupants  quietly  went  their  way 
and  kept  their  reasons  to  themselves. 
There  were  reasons.  The  heirs  were 
scattered.  Then  mother’s  heart  clung 
to  the  home  which  had  received  her 
as  a bride,  and  though  the  family 
income  did  not  permit  the  extensive 
outward  repairs  that  so  large  a place 
demanded,  it  could  keep  it  bright 
and  comfortable  within.  But  with- 
out, the  paint  vanished,  the  boards 
grew  weather-beaten.  But  that  did 
not  prevent  the  yearly  bursting  of 
the  old  fashioned  garden  into  a riot 
of  bloom  and  perfume  that  brighten- 
ed the  whole  street  corner. 

Once  inside  the  house,  no  one  re- 
membered its  exterior.  The  sun  shone 
in  through  pleasant  windows,  and  in 
winter  the  cheery  open  fires  illumi- 
nated rooms  that  were  homelike  and 
attractive  with  rich  old  furniture, 
dainty  curtains,  rare  books  and  pic- 
tures. It  was  a place  where  people 
loved  to  go,  for  hospitality  dwelt 
there.  There  was  comfort  and  wel- 
come in  the  very  atmosphere.  The 
family  made  the  most  of  the  de- 


lightful interior  for  themselves  and 
for  others  and  made  no  mention  of 
the  outside  which  they  felt  power- 
less to  remedy. 

These  bodies  of  ours  are  the  houses 
we  live  in,  the  habitation  of  our 
real  selves.  To  have  them  strong  and 
full  of  vigor,  the  sight  keen,  the 
brain  clear,  the  physical  endowment 
all  that  it  should  be,  the  whole  body 
abound'ng  in  health,  is  a wonderful 
blessing.  Attractiveness  of  face  and 
form  adds  to  its  value,  and  no  one 
who  honestly  counts  assets  will  esti- 
mate beauty  or  fine  appearance 
lightly.  But  the  condition  of  the 
house  does  not  always  accord  with 
the  will  of  the  owner.  When  the  last 
enthusiast  has  delivered  his  last 
ecture  on  the  art  of  right  living, 
ti  will  still  remain  true  that  the 
body  is  subject  to  change,  decay, 
and  accident.  All  these  human  houses 
are  not  perfect  to  begin  with,  and 
they  all  grow  less  perfect  with  time. 
There  are  many  defects  that  cannot 
be  remedied— illness,  age  accident— 
and  the  question  of  how  best  to  en- 
dure these  things  is  one  that  con- 
fronts each  individual. 

When  one  is  crippled,  or  loses 
wholly  or  in  part  the  sense  of  sight 
or  hearing,  he  at  once  realizes  that 
he  is  no  longer  on  a footing  with  bis 
neighbors.  There  is  not  only  his  own 
knowledge  of  his  handicap  to  strug- 
gle with,  but  the  sensitive  soul 
shrinks  from  the  comment  and  pity 
of  others.  Many  a one  shuts  him- 
self up  in  gloomy  bitterness  and  isola- 
tion when  some  such  affliction  comes 
upon  him,  and  thenceforth  has  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  his  fellow 
men.  When  his  house  of  existence 
is  marred  without,  he  ceases  to  try  to 
bring  any  cheer  within  it. 

There  are  braver  souls  who  take 
stock  of  what  is  left,  and  try  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  A man  who  is  suc- 
cessfully pushing  his  way  through 
one  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  kindly  explained  to  an  in- 
teresting young  reporter  how  he 
was  accomplising  it  without  his  sight. 
“Day  and  night  are  alike  to  me,”  he 
confessed,  then  added  cheerfully, 
“but  I try  to  think  little  about  that, 
that  I like  to  have  others  forget  it, 
too.’’  It  was  not  difficult  to  forget 
it  when  one  was  with  him,  for  he  was 
intelligent,  well  informed  on  the  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  an  interesting 
talker.  He  rarely  called  attention 


to  his  infirmity,  and  he  had  acquired 
such  skill  in  caring  for  himself  that 
he  was  no  burden  to  anyone.  A great 
misfortune  had  befallen  his  house  to 
existence,  and  he  had  no  power  to 
remedy  it.  He  could  remedy  things 
within,  however,  and  he  did  his  best 
to  make  that  bright  and  useful. 

History  is  full  of  examples  of 
those  who  ignored  physical  infirmi- 
ties, and  have  made  their  lives  valu- 
able to  their  age  and  country.  All 
around  us,  too,  are  those  who  have 
grown  morose,  miserable,  and  des- 
pairing when  some  physical  evil  has 
fallen  upon  them.  But  there  are 
many  others  v ho  bravely  refuse  to 
stand  outside  and  spend  their  time 
in  uselss  regrets  over  the  ravages  of 
the  year.  There  can  be  light  and 
cheer  within,  the  fires  of  friendship 
still  kept-burning,  and  the  life  made 
to  hold  such  an  atmosphere  of  love 
to  God  and  man  that  outward  de- 
fects shall  be  forgotten,  and  its 
presence  be  a benediction. — Well- 
spring. 


How  to  Walk. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  we  walk 
naturally  in  a curve.  If  you  are  in  the 
woods  with  nothing  to  guide  you,  you 
will  walk  in  a circle  and  not  find 
your  way  out.  If  you  are  on  the 
plains  and  have  neither  sun  nor  stars 
nor  compass  for  guides  you  will  do 
the  same  thing— -walk  in  a circle  and 
arrive  nowhere. 

In  the  woods,  however,  a clever 
device  to  be  resorted  to  is  this:  Select 
three  trees  in  a straigh  t line  and  walk 
toward  them.  When  you  reach  the 
the  first  one  there  are  still  two  ahead 
which  keep  the  straight  line  for  you. 
Select  a third  tree  in  line  with  the 
other  two  and  walk  toward  them.  Al- 
ways keep  the  line  of  three  trees 
ahead  and  you  will  never  walk  in  a 
circle. 

Some  one  has  suggested  another 
substitute  for  a compass  in  case  of 
fog.  This  is  where  there  are  a num- 
ber of  people  traveling  together. 

Place  the  members  of  the  party 
in  a line  forming  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  wished  to  go  and  sufhcent- 
ly  far  apart  so  that  a man  in  the 
rear  can  observe  enough  of  the  trail 
made  by  the  leader  to  determine 
whether  it  deviates  from  a straight 
line.  If  any  deviation  occurs  the 
suggestion  of  “Right”  or  “Left” 
and  “Steady”  to  the  leader  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
course. 

A party  recently  made  the  de- 
scent of  a mountain  in  a heavy  snow- 
storm by  following  this  suggestion. 
—Ex 
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Lighting  of  North  Carolina  Villages. 

Bion  H.  Butler  in  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 


Coming  down  the  Seaboard  a few 
nights  ago  a stranger  from  some- 
where in  the  North  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  bright  electric  lights  in 
the  little  and  big  towns  ail  along  the 
road.  At  Sanford  the  train  was  late 
enough  that  the  lights  of  the  town 
were  turned  on,  and  from  there  past 
Vass,  Lakeview,  Southern  Pines, 
Aberdeen,  Pine  Bluff  and  Hamlet  he 
encountered  what  seemed  to  him 
more  lights  than  town  at  most  of 
the  places. 

“Where  does  all  this  electric  force 
come  from?”  he  asked.  “Is  it  cotton 
miils?” 

“No,”  I told  him,  “it  is  just  what 
the  doctors  would  call  sporadic  Per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  of  it,  but 
North  Carolina  is  possibly  more  gen- 
erally provided  with  electric  light 
and  power,  taking  the  State  over, 
town,  village  and  rural  territory, 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.” 

I even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate 
that  about  the  only  thing  that  kept 
the  farm  house  in  much  of  the  coun- 
try from  having  electric  lights  gen- 
erally is  the  cost  of  transformers  to 
step  the  current  down  to  the  voltage 
necessary  for  safety  in  house  uses, 
and  that  when  the  transformer  prob- 
lem is  solved  the  State  will  he  the 
best  lighted  State  in  the  world. 

“But  where  in  the  world  do  you 
get  all  this  current?”  the  stranger 
wanted  to  know. 

CURRENT  EVERYWHERE. 

“Almost  any  place  you  want  it.” 
I told  him.  “Begin,  for  instance  at 
Hamlet.  A few  miles  away  is  Bluett’s 
Falls.  There  thr  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Company  has  a big  develop- 
ment. But  in  case  the  power  at 
Bluett  should  run  short,  the  same 
concern  has  another  big  development 
at  Buckhorn  Falls  and  at  Sanford 
you  see  the  Buckhorn  power.  Or, 
if  Buckhorn  should  all  be  turned  to 
some  other  points  to  meet  a load 
requirement  say  at  Raleigh  and 
Fayetteville  and  some  other  urgent 
call,  Bluett’s  Falls  will  be  called  on 
to  light  Sanford.  The  various  pow- 
ers of  the  company  are  tied  to- 
gether so  that  a surplus  at  one  place 
can  be  sent  to  any  place  where  a 
shortage  may  be  experienced.  More 
than  that  the  big  power  companies 
are  tied  together  so  that  a big  flood 
on  the  Cape  Fear  may  help  to  drive 
the  cotton  mills  in  Asheville  if  the 


streams  in  the  west  end  of  the  State 
are  running  low. 

“But  it  is  not  all  done  by  big 
concerns.  Come  on  up  the  road  to 
Pine  Bluff  and  you  see  lights  that 
are  supplied  by  Chandler’s  plant  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  station.  This 
plant  is  one  of  a number  at  various 
points  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
supply  Pine  Bluff,  Aberdeen,  South- 
ern Pines,  and  several  towns  you  do 
not  see  from  this  train.  At  Vass  and 
Lakeview  tne  current  comes  from 
the  plants  on  Little  River  operated 
by  J.  R.  McQueen,  which  also  pro- 
vide Pinehurst  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  power  and  light  for  Rae- 
ford,  which  is  also  supplied  by  the 
Upchurch  plant  on  Rockfish  creek. 
There  is  not  a little  village  in  this 
entire  section  that  does  not  have 
electric  light  and  power,  and  nearly 
continuously.  The  cotton  mill  towns 
all  of  them  have  current  day  and 
night  are  provided  with  continuous 
current  and  most  of  the  towns  that 
do  not  have  mills.” 

“Where  do  you  get  it?  I have  not 
seen  any  very  big  rivers,”  the  man 
said. 

LITTLE  STREAMS  WHALE  FOR  POWER 

“That  is  the  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity of  North  Carolina,”  I told  him. 
“These  little  streams  that  do  not  look 
big  enough  to  water  an  ox  are  whales 
to  provide  power.’’  And  then  I told 
h'm  of  Little  River.  1 had  just  been 
down  with  John  McQueen  to  hisplants 
on  that  small  stream,  and  it  only  takes 
one  trip  down  that  stream  to  guar- 
antee to  an  observer  that  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  the  State  that  is  worrying 
most  about  the  present  shortage  of 
coal. 

Little  River  is  a small  stream  head- 
ing in  Moore  county  and  running  in- 
to the  Cape  Fear  between  Harnett 
and  Cumberland  counties,  forming 
the  boundary  for  several  miles.  Be- 
fore it  has  grown  hardly  big  enough 
to  be  called  much  more  than  a spring- 
brook  two  or  three  of  the  Chandler 
plants  have  compelled  it  to  work  its 
way  past  their  dams  to  freedom. 
Near  Lakeview  it  is  joined  by  a 
tributary  six  miles  long  that  has 
been  furnishing  power  on  a small 
scale  for  years.  Within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  Lakeview  the  McQueen 
plants  have  tied  up  the  river,  com- 
pelling it  to  yield  power  enough  to 
keep  wheels  going  night  and  day  that 


develop  eight  hundred  horse  or  more 
every  hour  from  January  1 to  Decem- 
ber 31.  Father  down  the  stream  more 
power  is  available  and  will  some  day 
be  brought  into  use,  as  it  is  held  by 
one  of  the  big  companies  as  a reser- 
voir for  the  future.  The  fall  of  the 
stream  at  the  McQueen  power  plant 
is  about  six  feet  to  the  mile,  the  dam 
backing  the  water  with  a thirty-foot 
head  some  five  miles  up  stream.  I im- 
agine that  below  the  McQueen  dam 
the  stream  is  good  for  a couple  of 
thousand  horse  power  before  it 
reaches  the  Cape  Fear,  although  l 
have  not  sufficient  figures  to  speak 
accurately.  But  that  is  enough. 

LIGHTING  NOTION  SPREADS. 

What  I am  getting  at  is  the  point 
the  man  made  on  the  train.  This 
country  is  brilliantly  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity.  When  hydro-electric  power 
was  first  considered  it  was  figured  as 
power  exclusively.  Dams  were  built 
to  furuish  power  to  run  the  mills. 
Chandler  started  out  to  light  the  lit- 
tle towns  and  has  stayed  pretty  close 
to  that  scheme.  The  town  lighting 
notion  has  spread.  Those  things 
grow  of  their  own  weight.  The  Mc- 
Queen dams  forced  each  other  along. 
The  first  one  found  more  business 
than  it  could  handle.  The  second  one 
was  necessary.  Then  the  cotton  mill 
at  Vass  wanted  power,  and  it  came, 
to  the  second  dam.  Pinehurst  wanted 
light,  and  it  came  to  the  dam.  A 
third  dam  was  necessary,  and  just 
now  the  power  is  sufficient.  The  re- 
sult is  that  for  the  time  the  towns 
that  are  supplied  by  these  plants  are 
remarkably  brilliantly  lighted  and 
the  mills  are  equipped  with  abun- 
dant power.  But  wait. 

These  towns  are  growing.  Pine- 
hurst this  year  added  hundreds  of 
lights  in  the  addition  of  new  houses. 
Pinehurst  also  found  that  its  water 
system  could  depend  more  safely  on 
water  pumped  by  electricity  suppli- 
ed over  Little  river  than  on  coal 
from  Virginia.  Southern  Pines  put 
in  electrie  motors  connected  with  the 
Chandler  lighting  plants.  Vass  has 
increased  its  demand  for  light  and 
power. 

That  is  all  right.  But  it  was  down 
in  the  woods  with  McQueen  that  the 
vision  came  to  me.  Night  had  over- 
taken us  about  ten  miles  from  Vass 
out  on  an  old  plantation  far  from 
modern  touch.  A question  of  some 
figures  came  up.  “Turn  on  the  light, 
said  the  man  on  the  porch,  and  a 
snap  of  a knob  was  followed  by  a 
flood  of  lights,  for  the  house  was  on 
the  wire  that  came  from  the  plant 
close  by.  1 thought  to  myself,  what 
an  innovation  in  that  old  farm  home 
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that  in  its  day  had  probably  been 
much  more  familiar  with  tallow  can- 
dles and  pine  knot  lights  than  with 
the  wizard  of  electricity.  Yet  why 
not  that  same  light  for  all  the  farm 
houses  of  this  State? 

WHAT  THE  TRANSFORMERS  DO. 

It  is  largely  a matter  of  transfor- 
mers. Coming  away  from  the  dam 
at  the  McQueen  plant,  the  current 
has  a force  of  2,300  volts.  It  goes  at 
once  to  transformer  which  raises  it  to 
a voltage  of  11,000  for  conveyance 
out  of  the  woods  to  the  towns  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  There  the  current 
goes  into  another  transformer  which 
steps  it  down  to  its  original  strength 
of  about  2,300  volts  for  safety.  Then 
as  it  is  conducted  into  the  homes  it 
is  reduced  again  to  about  110  volts 
which  makes  it  safe  for  domestic 
use.  The  power  is  generated  at  a 
high  voltage.  It  is  raised  to  a much 
higher  voltage  for  economy  of  trans- 
portation, Then  is  lowered  for  safe- 
ty. All  tnis  changing  of  voltage  is 
expensive  in  that  it  takes  transfor- 
mers at  every  point  of  change,  and 
the  amount  of  business  done  at  each 
point  must  be  enough  to  pay  for 
a transformer.  That  is  what  keeps  the 
electric  current  from  being  available 
at  every  farm  house  that  the  wire  pas- 
ses. A community  of  several  fami- 
lies can  afford  a transformer,  for  it 
will  handle  a great  volume  of  cur- 
rent. On  the  day  that  we  get  a 
transformer  that  can  take  the  cur- 
rent from  a high  power  line  and 
step  it  down  to  household  strength 
and  do  it  at  a reasonable  cost  it  is 
possible  for  the  whole  of  rural  North 
Carolina  to  throw  away  kerosene 
lamps  and  become  the  best  lighted 
rural  section  of  the  world. 

Because  villages  can  use  enough 
current  to  justify  a transformer  the 
villages  can  have  electric  light  and 
power.  Because  North  Carolina  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  plain  section  has  abundant  fall 
for  its  streams  and  abundant  water 
the  whole  of  the  State  can  have  elec- 
tricity, for  that  part  that  is  lacking 
in  water  power  is  convenient  enough 
that  wires  can  carry  the  current. 
And  these  wires  that  carry  the  light 
current  hurry  the  power  for  small 
motors  for  use  about  the  house  or 
office  or  store,  so  that  fans,  sewing 
machines,  small  machines  of  all  sorts 
can  be  operated,  and  at  the  minium 
of  cost  as  compared  with  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

HAVE  ONLY  COMMENCED. 

The  little  towns  of  North  Carolina 
have  only  commenced  the  real  use  of 
electricity.  Every  day  they  realize 
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more  of  what  is  in  store  for  the 
small  town  and  the  rural  region,  and 
every  day  sees  advances.  The  skilled 
engineer  at  the  big  Westinghouse 
plants  in  Pittsburg  or  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady  is 
working  out  the  problems  for  the 
small  villages  in  North  Carolina  as 
well  as  for  the  big  city  in  the  North. 
The  fine  Westinghouse  equipment  at 
the  McQueen  plant  is  the  last  word 
in  electric  engineering.  It  is  a joy 
to  stand  by  and  see  the  wheels  go 
round,  and  to  stand  on  the  breast 
of  the  big  dam  and  watch  the  water 
boil  up  from  below  the  wheels  and 
know  it  is  turning  other  wheels  at 
the  cotton  mill,  lighting  the  homes 
in  the  villages  and  doing  other  peace- 
ful work  miles  away. 

Another  thing  that  struck  me  as 
prophetic  while  sitting  there  on  the 
porch  of  the  old  farm  house  was  the 
talk  of  the  men  who  are  engaged 
at  the  plant.  It  was  not  about  the 
corn  crop,  or  back  bands,  or  the 
price  of  cotton,  but  the  everlasting 
cost  of  the  barrel  of  insulators  that 
had  to  come  by  express  because 
freight  movement  is  so  uncertain 
now  that  freight  cannot  be  depended 
on,  and  the  evaporation  of  water  in 
the  dam  these  hot  days,  and  the  size 
of  the  pins  on  an  11,000  volt  wire, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  And  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  talking  about 
these  things  are  men  who  a few 
years  ago  were  holding  conversations 
with  the  plow  mule  on  such  subjects 
as  what  in  blazes  he  was  trying  to 
do  in  stepping  over  the  trace,  and 
why  he  didn’t  haw  around  there 
when  he  was  told,  etc.  A new  world 
has  opened  to  a big  number  of  bright 
men  by  the  development  of  these  new 
things  in  North  Carolina  and  they 
are  coming  to  the  front  and  filling 
the  bill. 

“Now  take  men  like  Segrove 
there,  or  Johnson,”  said  Mr. 
McQueen  as  we  were  coming  away 
from  the  plant.  They  don’t  know  a 
magnetic  field  from  a turnip  field, 
or  a molecule  from  a potato  bug. 
But  they  know  the  mechanism  of 
this  machinery,  and  they  look  after 
it  and  keep  it  running,  and  are 
thoroughly  dependable. 

Every  day  such  developments  as 
this  are  opening  to  the  rural  people 
of  the  State,  new  avenues  of  employ- 
ment and  of  expansion.  Every  new 
plant  of  this  character  broadens  the 
industrial  field  for  all  the  people  of 
the  community,  for  from  the  ranks 
come  recruits  for  the  new  tasks,  each 
development  offering  new  opportuni- 
ties for  the  young  men  particularly 
who  are  ready  to  decide  on  the  call- 
ing they  will  enter. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  HOME. 

Electricity  for  the  homes  of  the 
State  is  in  its  beginning.  Men  have 
only  commenced  to  realize  that  the 
electric  current  is  a force  that  can 
be  subdivided  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble units  and  made  to  serve  in  every 
conceivable  little  way.  The  supply 
of  electrical  force  in  this  State  is 
abundant.  The  develoyment  is  not 
difficult.  Climate  is  favorable  to  its 
steady  employment  every  day  in  ;he 
year.  Rapidly  the  little  towns  are 
coming  to  claim  their  share  in  this 
convenience,  and  following  them 
will  come  to  the  county  homes,  for 
the  transformer  is  not  always  going 
to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

Some  day  sections  like  the  Little 
River  valley  are  going  to  be  pot  ul- 
ous  enough  to  have  big  transformers, 
for  down  that  valley  is  fertile  land 
by  the  mile  that  will  in  course  of 
time  become  just  as  famous  and 
perhaps  more  justly  than  the  Sand- 
hills which  the  valley  borders.  If 
the  people  of  the  North  who  are  go- 
ing new  opportunities  for  the  yot  ng 
homes  could  be  made  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Little  River  valley, 
with  the  high  fertility  of  its  soil,  its 
convenience  to  railroads,  its  already 
developed  electric  forces,  and  the 
ridiculously  cheap  land,  a thousand 
new  families  would  be  settled  there 
within  the  next  year  and  they  would 
prosper.  If  I don’t  miss  my  guess 
one  of  the  revelations  of  the  Sand- 
hill country  is  going  to  be  t.nat 
which  will  come  in  the  next  few 
years  in  the  outlying  border  running 
from  Vass  down  along  the  Little 
river,  and  the  development  is  liable 
to  be  duplicated  on  many  of  the 
smaller  rivers  in  all  the  central  part 
of  the  State. 

We  have  been  looking  on  the  elec- 
trical possibilities  of  North  Carolina 
as  manufacturing  possibilities.  That 
is  justified  all  right,  but  it  does  not 
cover  the  field  of  usefulness  of  elec- 
trical force,  The  indications  are 
that  in  this  State  is  to  be  the  most 
highly  utilized  adaptation  of  electric 
power  to  home  as  well  as  to  factory 
uses,  for  the  peculiar  abundance  of 
streams  capable  of  generating  elec- 
trical energy  and  the  unparallelled 
facilities  for  using  those  streams 
must  in  a short  time  lead  all  sections 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  convenien- 
ces that  electricity  provides  at  such 
small  cost  in  this  State  that  we  will 
not  for  a great  while  continue  to 
overlook  the  advantages  it  offers. 

climate’s  part. 

Maybe  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
but  climate  has  a lot  to  do  with  elec- 
trical development.  In  the  North, 
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QUIT  KICKING, 

Quit  kicking  just  because  you  think 
The  old  world’s  going  wrong; 

There’s  always  something  somewhere 
Of  happiness  and  song, 

Besides,  you  never  made  the  world; 

Life’s  scheme  is  not  your  own. 

Quit  kicking;  take  what  happens  and 
Just  reap  what  you  have  sown. 

Quit  kicking  when  the  play  is  bad 
Remember  what  you’ve  lost 
Some  other  fellow’s  gained,  and  so 
In  summing  up  the  cost 
We  find  that  in  the  end  we  know — 

What  other  men  have  known— 

Results?  We  take  them  as  they  come— 

We  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

Quit  kicking,  man.  The  world’s  not  bad: 

At  least,  it  could  be  worse. 

We  live  and  dream:  that’s  worth  the  while: 

We  ponder  themes  add  verse: 

We  sing  and  love;  we  hate  and  feel: 

We  laugh:  sometimes  we  weep — 

So  all  the  pulsing  passions  are 
Composed  in  the  sweep. 

Of  what  we  are  and  what  we  feel — 

Quit  kicking,  man!  The  blame 
If,  in  this  whirligig  of  chance 
And  time  you  lose  the  game, 

Is  with  the  man  who  whiles  his  life 
Complainingly  away. 

Just  laugh,  oldman:  just  dream  and  love; 

Just  live— and  live  To-day. 

—New  Orleans  Times  and  Democrat. 


where  the  wintershutsup  the  streams 
that  make  water  power,  the  situation 
is  mtirely  different  from  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  wheel  runs  every 
day  in  the  year.  And  where  coal  must 
be  depended  on  to  generate  the  elec- 
trical power  it  is  another  question  to 
provide  electricity  for  the  small  uses 
of  ;he  home.  Electricity  costs  money 
where  it  has  to  be  made  with  steam 
engines  and  fuel.  The  community 
in  the  North  that  is  paying  coal  bills 
at  the  present  to  make  light  and 
household  power  is  more  or  less  both- 
ered about  its  supply  and  the  cost. 
But  in  North  Carolina  the  water 
flo  vs  serenely  down  the  streams  to 
the  wheels,  regardless  of  cost  of 
fuel,  state  of  war,  or  any  other  thing. 

Probably  this  favored  condition 
is  likely  to  have  more  of  an  influence 
in  the  future  of  the  rural  region  of 
the  State  than  most  folks  have  sus- 
pected. At  least  it  points  to  an  U- 
topian  luxury  in  North  Carolina  rural 
life  that  is  woi  th  working  out  to  its 
fullest  limit,  for  electricity  is  playing 
a marvelous  part  in  increasing  the 
comforts  of  life. 

When  the  stranger  on  the  train 
discovered  that  the  little  towns  are 
brilliant  in  their  electrical  illumina- 
tion, he  did  not  go  farther  into  the 
possibilities  and  wonder  about  the 
country  homes.  That  the  villages 
have  arrived,  was  the  surprise  to 
him.  Some  day  when  strangers 
realize  tnat  North  Carolina  is  woven 
together  from  East  to  West  and1, 
from  North  to  South  by  warp  and 
woof  of  electric  wires,  carrying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horse  power 
at  tremendous  voltage  all  over  the 
State,  another  surprise  will  be  shown 
by  the  visitors. 

Tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  were 
great  in  their  day,  but  here  is  a State 
that  has  more  than  one  day,  and  all 
its  days  are  not  yesterdays  by  a 
whole  lot. 

A bright  tomorrow  looms  ahead  of 
North  Carolina. 

What’s  at  the  End  of  the  Road? 

What’s  at  the  end  of  the  road 
you’re  traveling?  Is  it  a blind  alley 
or  broadening  avenue? 

The  school  is  created  to  make  that 
en:l  a br<  a\  fnue.  Three 

things  n Ply  a 

young  man,  the  first,  hi  he  is,  the 
second,  win  e lie  1 me  t!  . d, 

wl  at  he  d<  ri  ma  A up 

of  what  he  1 

toi  s.  Ih  i - ' h if  his 

circumstances.  'J  h third  stands  for 

his  education.  In  t first  he  has  no 
sh;  re.  It  e deposit 

yyhich  nature  makes  for  him.  Over 


the  first  he  has  little  or  no  control. 
His  home  too,  is  made  for  him. 

But  over  the  third  he  does  have 
influence.  He  can  determine,  at 
least  somewhat,  his  education.  In 
education  he  has  a special  part  for 
determining  his  character  and  its 
career.  The  richer,  the  finer,  the 
longer  the  education,  the  finer,  the 
character  and  the  more  achieving 
and  worthy  the  career.  If  one  wishes 
to  give  to  himself  the  best  in  life,  he 
ought  to  give  to  himself  the  best 
education.  The  college  stands  for 
the  best. 

Going  to  college  broadens  life’s 
avenue.  For  the  college  enlarges 
efficiency.  The  boy  who  enters  busi- 
ness immediately  after  the  high 
school  has  two  years  the  advantage 
of  the  boy  who  enters  business 
through  the  college.  But  after  two 
years  the  college  man  has  the  ad- 
vantage. He  sees,  understands,  jud- 
ges, reasons,  thinks.  He  knows 
things. 

He  turns  his  hands  to  more  things 
and  better,  because  he  has  more  of 
a mind  to  direct  these  hands.  The 


uneducated  man  follows  the  rule  of 
thumb,  the  educated  roan  the  rule 
of  brain.  The  man  not  going  to 
college  reaches  his  limit  early.  His 
development  is  arrested.  The  college 
broadens  his  horizon.  He  sees  more, 
because  he  has  more  with  which  to 
see. 

He  is  long-sighted.  Education  is 
turning  sight  into  insight.  It  is 
transmuting  knowledge  into  thought, 
into  judgment,  judgment  into  will, 
will  into  character,  character  into 
destiny. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  col- 
lege enlarges  the  usefulness  of  a 
man  to  a community.  The  less  his 
education,  the  less  his  usefulness— 
the  higher  arid  broader  his  educa- 
tion, the  higher  and  broader  his  use- 
fulness. He  is  a better  citizen.  He 
serves  the  community  better.  Lack 
of  money  will  not  close  the  college 
doors  to  any  boy.— Ex. 

Life  is  full  of  uncertainties.  It  is 
strange  that  the  things  that  don’t 
seem  possible  happen  so  often. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 
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Having  a Christian  Mind. 

Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.— Philippians  2'3  (Old 

Version.) 


This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
all  exhortations  to  think  something 
to  feel  something;  to  do  some; 
thing;  and  to  be  something  an  ear- 
nest appeal  for  right  thinking,  right 
feeling,  right  doing,  and  right  being. 
The  formulary  is  self-evident:  To 
think  right  is  important;  to  feel  right 
is  moi'e  important;  to  act  right  is 
more  important  still  but  to  be  right 
is  most  important  of  all. 

In  severel  of  the  most  antagonistic 
schools  of  thought,  right  thinking  is 
held  in  no  esteem.  They  think  it 
makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
what  a man  thinks.  The  agnostic  de- 
clares that  the  fool  has  said  in  his 
heart.  There  is  a God  and  that  all 
thinking  about  Him  and  immortality 
are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinking 
cymbal,  for  we  know  and  can  know 
nothing  about  them.  The  dogmatist 
says  there  were  men  in  the  fourth 
and  in  the  seventeenth  centuries  who 
knew  how  to  think  and  they  thought 
all  that  is  necessary  for  any  man  to 
know  about  religion.  We  shall  ac- 
cept what  they  thought,  the  dogma- 
tic says,  for  what  we  need  is  not 
more  thinking,  but  an  unquestioning 
faith.  The  alleged  liberalist  says  it 
makes  no  difference  what  we  think. 
Agnosticism  says  we  cannot  begin; 
dogmatism  that  we  can  go  only  a lit- 
tle way  then  stop.  But  the  liberal- 
lism  which  asserts  the  unimportance 
of  what  we  believe  is  equally  deaden- 
ing to  the  intellect. 

To  put  a creed  over  the  school 
door  and  say  you  shall  notenter  un- 
til you  have  learned  it  all,  is  certain- 
ly very  foolish;  but  to  say  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you 
think  rightly  or  wrongly  respecting 
Who  and  What  God  is,  Who  and 
What  Eternal  Destiny  is,  who  and 
what  I am  and  how  1 ought  to  act 
toward  the  world,  is  the  extremest 
and  the  most  unmoral  of  follies. 
These  three  isms,  agnosticism,  dog- 
matism and  pseudo-liberalism  are 
from  the  same  parent,  the  same  bad 
stock.  The  philosophy  of  one  teaches 
that  we  can  know  nothing;  the  sec- 
ond that  we  can  know  only  whatour 
fa  , hers  knew;  the  third  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  we  know  or  how 
we  think  about  knowledge. 

ft  is  supremely  important  to  have 
right  ideas  about  the  problems  of  our 
lives.  But  even  right  ideas  are  not 
enough.  Opinions  amount  to  little 
until  they  become  convictions,  that 
is  to  say,  untd  they  have  been  in 
bactle  and  conquered.  The  boy  who 


inherits  a belief  in  God  from  his 
mother  is  assailed  by  doubt.  In  the 
great  struggle  of  his  soul  he  wins  the 
the  battle  and  henceforth  God  ceases 
to  be  an  opinion  with  him;  He  be- 
comes a conviction  and  the  boy  a 
conqueror.  Pride,  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness have  been  put  down  with  this 
unbelief.  The  conviction  has  become 
enthroned.  He  is  not  content  to 
mumble,  God  is  Love;  not  content 
simply  to  say,  I abominate  the  idea 
that  God  is  hate.  He  lives  as  though 
God  were.  The  unrestraints  of  unbe- 
lief have  given  way  to  the  restraints 
of  conscience.  He  has  substituted 
the  irreverence  of  self-conceit  with 
reverence  for  God  and  he  lives  as 
though  God  were. 

But  feeling  even  more  important 
than  opinin.  Men  will  go  right  with 
poor  judgment  if  they  have  good  im- 
pulses; they  will  go  wrong  however 
good  their  judgment  if  their  impulses 
are  bad.  Do  they  need  to  be  told  that 
drunkenness  and  dissoluteness  and 
idleness  are  wrong?  They  know  that, 
they  understand  it  perfectly, but  they 
go  astray  because  they  lack  the  power 
of  restraint  and  strength  to  do  right. 
Such  a man  you  catch  often  at  the 
theatre.  He  sees  on  the  stage  and 
in  mimic  life  a wife  maltreated  and 
he  is  indignant.  He  goes  home  and 
quarrels  with  his  own  over  a trivial- 
ity. The  theatre  has  done  him  no 
good.  The  next  day  he  goes  to  the 
church.  Eloquent  preacher  preaches 
on  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of 
Christ  and  the  early  church.  The 
choir  sings  beautiful  music.  He 
wipes  his  weeping  eyes  and  goes 
home  to  maltreat  his  wife  about  his 
dinner.  The  church  has  done  him 
no  good  and  each  emotion  was  equally 
religious.  He  has  wept  over  an  im- 
aginary wife  in  the  first  instance 
and  over  an  imaginary  God  in  the 
second,  then  acted  as  though  there 
were  neither  in  real  life.  Emotions 
that  play  on  the  surface  of  the  heart 
are  idle  and  nugatory.  They,  as 
convictions,  must  become  a part  of 
the  character. 

But  how  about  conduct?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  do  right?  No,  conduct 
that  is  not  apart,  of  the  character  is 
little  better  than  creed  or  emotion. 
I will  watch  myself  and  be  honest, 
says  the  man  of  straight  conduct, 
and  all  of  his  neighbors,  if  they  are 
wise,  will  watch  him  also.  I will  tell 
the  truth  and  shame  the  devil,  says 
the  man  who  calls  himself  truthful, 
and  truth  is  pumped  from  him  as 


water  from  the  ground.  I will  love 
my  neighbors,  says  the  society  wo- 
man; she  doesn’t  love  them  and  sur- 
rounds neiself  with  rules  of  etiquet- 
te. I will  have  peace,  says  the 
world,  and  it  grits  its  teeth  to  bear 
the  worst.  1 will  be  happy,  say  we 
all;  we  are  not  and  contrive  some- 
thing to  make  us  laugh.  For  love, 
etiquette;  for  joy,  fun;  for  peace, 
stoicism;  for  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness, inertia;  for  temperance  total 
abstinence  from  wines  and  cigars. 

But  between  deeds  of  love  and 
loving;  between  telling  the  truth 
and  being  truthful;  doing  honest 
things  and  being  honest;  performing 
charitably  and  being  charitable; 
being  stoic  and  being  peaceful;  full 
of  fun  and  full  of  joy,  there  is  a 
great  gulf.  It  is  a gulf  to  be  spanned 
only  by  letting  the  Christ  mind  into 
one’s  own. --Greensboro  News. 

Bull  Dog  Lost  His  Nerve. 

There  are  some  incidents  about 
mascots  in  the  big  naval  battle  which 
are  worth  repeating.  The  mascot  on 
the  Tiger  was  a bulldog,  a fine  fellow. 
When  getting  into  the  battle  the  crew 
were  a bit  concerned  as  to  how  their 
favorite  would  take  the  crashing  of 
high  explosives  on  the  ship,  so  they 
plugged  his  ears  with  cotton  wool, 
wrapped  his  head  around  as  if  he  had 
a heavy  dose  of  toothache,  and  a num- 
ber of  men  took  the  bulldog,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  to  a room  that  was 
thought  to  be  as  quiet  as  the  ship 
could  provide.  The  dog  didn’t  quite 
fancy  being  treated  as  an  invalid  and 
resented  the  coddling,  but  when  the 
shots  began  he  took  it  pretty  badly 
and  was  mighty  glad  he  had  a pal 
sitting  on  either  side  holding  him 
by  the  paws. 

Another  boat  had  a fine,  big,  black 
cat.  He  was  overlooked  when  they 
got  into  action,  and  the  first  shell 
that  came  aboard  this  fellow  got 
loose  and  took  a flying  dive  over- 
board. As  the  boat  was  going  about 
twenty-seven  knots  even  the  most 
tender-hearted  Jack  Tar  could  hardly 
risk  going  after  Tommy.  On  another 
ship  they  had  a little  bantam,  which 
strutted  about  more  proudly  than  the 
dinkiest  midshipman  and  with  as  big 
a show  of  courage  as  the  hardiest  of 
the  old  seadogs.  The  tars  were 
proud  of  the  “Swank”  their  pet 
could  assume  toward  strangers. 
When  the  first  German  shell  crashed 
on  board  the  bamtam  lost  all  its  fine 
show  and  flew  down  one  of  the  ven- 
tilators. When  he  was  rescued  and 
photographed  after  the  fight  he  pre- 
sented a bedraggled  appearance— * 
Ex, 
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The  Crotans. 

In  the  county  of  Robeson  there  are 
about  6,000  Indians,  whose  history  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  theory 
that  White’s  lost  colony  was  merged 
into  this  tribe  is  held  by  many  who 
have  made  a study  of  this  matter. 
These  people  have  always  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  negroes,  and 
the  Legislature  respecting  their  feel- 
ings, provided  separate  schools  for 
them.  It  is  estimated  there  are  2,- 
300  school  children  among  them  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years.  Loyalty  to  their  friends 
and  hatred  of  their  enemies  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  these  people. 
We  have  been  exceedingly  interested 
in  a study  of  the  religious  conditions 
of  the  Croatans.  The  Burnt  Swamp 
Baptist  association,  embraces  the 
churches  within  the  bounds  of  the 
settlement.  There  are  14  of  these 
churches  with  a membership  of  909. 
The  minutes  for  1916  are  before  us. 
The  objects  of  their  benevolence  are 
missions,  minute  fund,  pastors  sal- 
ary, education  and  charities.  The  val- 
ue of  their  church  property  is  $8,050. 
They  paid  their  pastors  lastyear  $459- 
35.  They  gave  to  missions  17.00.86 
were  received  into  the  churches  in 
the  various  ways  and  55  were  lost  by 
letter,  exclusion  and  death.  Rev. 
J.  J.  Bell  is  the  moderator  and  W. 
D.  Oxendine  is  clerk  and  treasurer. 
The  story  of  their  progress  is  rather 
crudely  told,  and  yet  it  is  a story  of 
progress.  The  utter  lonesomeness 
of  these  peoole  in  their  struggle  to 
promote  the  Lord’s  kingdom  is  pa- 
thetic. They  are  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers and  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. In  fact  they  hail  with  joy  the 
coming  of  those  am  ong  them  who  are 
able  to  impart  information  and  point 
out  the  more  excellent  way.  As  a de- 
nomination we  have  not  been  faithful 
to  these  brethren.  We  have  let  them 
saverely  alone  and  they  have  been 
forced  to  make  their  way  through 
the  darkness  without  our  sympathy 
and  help.  They  are  people  of  many 
excellent  traits  of  character.  One  of 
the  remarkable  things  about  them  is 
their  respect  for  woman  hood.  The 
Lowry  gang,  the  notorious  out-laws 
that  flourished  for  some  years  shortly 
afte  : the  war,  committed  many  out- 
rag'  s but  never  insulted  a woman. 
Oui  people  ought  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  these  Indian  brothers  and  help 
thei  l in  their  struggle  to  improve 
thei ' moral  conditions;  and  there 
is  n > better  way  to  do  this  than 
thrr  ugh  the  greater  efficiency  of 
thei  ■ church  life.  The  moral  tone 
of  t!  eir  community  is  low,  to  be  sure, 
but  this  is  not  at  all  surprising. 


What  they  need  is  a new  vision  of 
truth  and  duty.  The  power  of  the 
gospel  to  uplift  and  inspire  them  is 
their  great  hope.  Their  white  breth- 
ren hold  in  their  hands  the  very  bless- 
ing they  need.  Shall  we  deny  the  lamp 
of  life  to  them?  The  next  session  of 
the  Burnt  Swamp  associatio^will  be 
held  with  the  Oak  Grove  .church, 
easily  reached  from  Pembroke.  Our 
white  brethren  ought  to  attend^that 
body  in  large  numbers.  Many  of  the 
Indians  are  thrifty,  and  they  will 
gladly  meet  visitors  in  their  cars  and 
convey  them  to  the  association.  The 
date  of  the  next  session  is  Nov.  1.  2. 
3. — Charity  and  Children. 


The  Law  of  Service. 

There  are  certain  fundamental 
laws  of  life  that  cannot  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity.  One  of  these 
is  the  law  of  service. 

Human  beings,  considered  indi- 
vidually are  weak,  helpless  atoms  in 
the  whirling  universe. 

Hence  the  institution  of  the  fami- 
ly, giving  assurance  that,  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  fare  forth  on  their 
own  account,  the  young  will  be 
served  and  protected  by  those  who 
have  brought  them  into  the  world. 

But  even  the  assurance  of  the 
family  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for 
human  welfare  and  survival.  To 
this  end  there  must  be  united  effort 
and  mutual  service  by  many  fam- 
ilies. 

Consequently  there  has  been  a 
gradually  large  grouping  into  clans, 
tribes  and  nationalities.  These  have 
prospered  and  grown  strong,  not 
simply  by  reason  of  climatic  and 
other  favoring  material  factors,  but 
also  in  proportion  as  they  have  ap- 
preciated and  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  service. 

Let  the  members  of  a clan,  tribe 
or  nationality  ignore  this  law,  let 
them  lead  selfishly  individual  lives, 
and  they  at  once  expose  themselves 
to  subjugation  by  some  rival  social 
group.  Only  in  union,  only  in  ser- 
vice for  the  common  good,  is  lasting 
strength  to  be  found. 

This  is  something  that  every  one 
of  us  should  recognize  and  put  into 
practice  at  all  times.  Today  its  rec- 
ognition and  practical  application 
are  of  more  vital  import  than  ever 
before. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  plunged 
into  the  greatest  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  a war  of 
our  seeking.  But,  for  our  safety, 
and  for  the  sake  of  justice,  right 
and  the  safety  of  civilization,  we 
have  had  to  take  part  in  it. 

To  win  this  war  it  will  not  be 


enough  to  send  out  upon  the  ocean 
many  fighting  ships,  and  to  send  to 
the  battle-front  great  armies  of 
fighting  men.  Service  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  must  be  rendered 
by  those  who  stay  at  home  no  less 
than  those  who  go  abroad  to  fight. 

There  must  literally  be  universal 
service. 

Everybody  can  do  something, 
everybody  must  do  something,  to 
aid  in  insuring  National  safety 
and  success.  Today  the  one  great 
question  in  everybody’s  mind  ought 
to  be: 

“Just  what  can  I personally  do 
that  will  best  serve  my  country?” 

There  are  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
who  have  not  yet  really  asked  them- 
selves this  question. 

Some  have  failed  to  ask  it  because 
they  are  lacking  in  true  patriotism, 
and  ate  wholly  concerned  with 
thoughts  of  self-petty,  sordid,  even 
ignoble  thoughts. 

More,  though  at  heart  patriotic 
enough,  have  not  asked  this  question 
because  they  do  not  sense  the  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

Taking  for  granted  that  all  will  be 
well,  they  leave  to  others  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  rendering  effec- 
tive service.  This  is  no  way  to  win 
a war,  no  way  to  win  the  greatest 
of  all  wars. 

Selfishness  will  destroy  the  strong- 
est Nation.  Self  forgetting  service 
alone  can  make  certain  National 
security.  Take  this  to  heart  you  who 
have  not  yet  begun  to  serve  your 
country.— Ex. 

Where  Do  You  Stand? 

Some  one  has  divided  mankind  in- 
to four  classes-  those  who  consist- 
ently do  less  than  is  expected  of  them; 
those  who  do  what  is  expected  of 
them  but  no  more;  those  who  do 
things  without  having  to  be  told,  and 
finally  those  who  have  the  magnetic 
power  of  inspiring  others  to  do 
things. 

All  the  failures  in  this  world  are 
recruited  from  the  first  class.  The 
second  class  comprises  those  who 
scrape  alone  in  some  form  of  drud- 
gery or  hack  work.  Men  of  the 
third  class  are  always  in  demand  in 
the  factory  and  office,  but  the  fourth 
class  represents  the  highest  rung  in 
the  ladder  of  success. 

In  the  world  of  industry  the  fourth 
class  is  attained  by  the  diligent  few 
who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  their 
task  and  are  able  to  impart  it  to  the 
men  under  them.  They  are  the  men 
who,  without  being  slave  drives,  are 
able  to  increase  the  output  of"an  in- 
dustrial plant. — Industrial  conserva- 
tion, N.Y. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 


Things  of  Local  Interest  Happening 
Among  Our  Own  Family;  Pupils 
Teachers  and  Officers. 
(Reporter  Charles  Cullingford  ) 

Even  war  times  cannot  change  our 
appetites  for  peanuts  when  we  are 
aware  of  some  seventy-five  or  eighty 
bushels  stored  away  waiting  to  .be 
eaten  on  cold  nights  by  a blazing 
log  fire. 

The  rabbit  trappers  of  the  school 
have  had  a successful  season  so  far 
this  winter.  A hundred  and  thirty- 
five  rabbits  have  been  caught  and 
used  to  appease  the  appetites  of  our 
rabbit  hungry  boys. 

Boys  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
Christmas  exercises  are  prac  icing 
daily  and  hope  to  have  everything  in 
readiness  for  Christmas  eve  night 
when  the  exercises  are  to  take  place 
around  the  Christmas  tree. 

The  largest  corn  and  corn-stover 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  school  was 
harvested  this  fa! I from  our  farm. 
Every  available  inch  of  space  was 
utilized  to  store  shivd-led  Mover  and 
over  a thousand  bushels  of  corn. 


If  any  one  would  care  to  get  a 
line  on  the  work  done  in  our  shop, 
they  can  do  so  by  calling  at  Bell  & 
Harris  Furniture  Company  Concord, 
N.  C.  and  seeing  the  tables  and  cedar 
chests  on  display  there.  The  school 
has  sent  out  some  very  pretty  chests 
and  tables. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane  Treasurer  of 
the  school  came  out  recently  and  held 
our  Sunday  services  for  us  in  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Cotrane  always  makes  a 
good  talk  but  on  this  occassion  he 
seemed  especially  happy  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  boys.  We  were  all  de- 
lighted with  his  address. 

The  school  has  a nice  lot  afshoats 
in  the  pen  ready  for  the  knife.  Every 
body  adimires  them.  Three  of  them 
were  killed  a few  days  ago.  Taking 
the  weight  of  the  three  killed  as  an 
average  weight  of  the  others  the 
market  value  of  our  pen  of  pigs 
wculd  be  $750.  We  are  proud  of 
hogs. 

One  of  our  matrons,  Miss  Lula 
Templeton  who  has  been  with  the 
school  about  six  years  recently  went 
to  Baltimore  to  have  her  eyes  treated. 
She  has  not  sufficently  recovered  to 
resume  her  duties  at  the  school.  We 
shall  be  glad  when  that  time  comes 
as  she  has  made  us  an  excellent  ma- 
tron. 

The  office  of  the  UPLIFT  now  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  a Mentges 
folding  machine.  The  folder  is  the 
gift  of  Col.  Al  Fairbrother  of 
Greensboro.  We  appreciate  this 
gift  from  our  good  friend  and  wish 
we  could  find  fit  words  to  express 
our  thanks.  A merry  Xmas  and  long 
life  to  you,  good  friend. 

The  new  fifty-thousand  gallon  steel 
tank  has  been  erected,  also  a pump 
house  with  a pump  installed  pump- 
ing pure  sparkling  water  from  a 
drilled  well  over  nine  bundled  feet 
through  solid  rock  in  the  tank.  For 
the  first  time  in  several  years  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  ot  pure  ar- 
tesian water. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Beasley  Commissioners 
of  Public  Wellfare  and  Mrs.  Beasley 
made  the  school  a pleasant  visit  a 
few'  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Beasley  stopped 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  school.  From  the  nice  letter  he 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
after  the  visit  we  would  think  he 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  findings. 
We  shall  be' glad  to  see  them  come 
again. 

We  had  a nice  Thanksgiving  dinner 
though  turkey  was  not  on  our  menu. 
Beef  noodles  made  from  one  of  the 


calves  from  our  own  herd  was  sub- 
stituted for  turkey  noodles.  We  had 
the  turkeys  but  wanted  to  let  them 
grow  a little  more.  WeM  eat  turkey 
for  Christmas  though,  and  then  let 
some  of  the  town  people  eat  our 
surplus.  It  takes  quite  a little  drove 
for  our  own  dinner,  you  know. 

We  are  proud  of  our  boys  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  institution 
and  answered  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try. Below  are  the  names  ot  some 
of  them  who  are  in  Uncle  Sam's  ser- 
vices. Dan  Poplin,  Charlotte,  army; 
Dee  Sides,  Concord,  army;  Bill  New- 
ton, Charlotte,  army;  Hunter  Parker, 
Lilington,  army;  Robt.  Webb,  Spen- 
cer, navy;  Edward  Stuart,  Charlotte, 
navy;  Amos  Willis,  Lexington,  navy; 
Aubury  Watson,  aviation  corp. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  secretary  of  the 
State  Boaid  of  health  recently  made 
us  an  official  visit.  Dr.  Rankin 
seemed  pleased  with  conditions  at 
the  school  and  intimated  that  onr 
giade  was  a good  one.  He  visited 
every  department  of  the  school 
--kitchen,  pantry,  bed-rooms,  setting- 
rooms,  school,  shop  and  dairy.  On 
his  inspections  he  seems  to  be  guided 
by  thoroughness  - no  deportment 
escapes  his  careful  observations. 

During  the  cotton  picking  season 
school  was  suspended  and  all  the 
boys  picked  cotton  for  our  neigh- 
bors. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor the  boys  were  in  demand  at  all 
times  and  quite  a good  little  sum 
was  added  to  the  bank  account  of 
the  school  from  the  work  of  the 
boys.  Premiums  were  offered  for 
certain  amounts  picked  and  quite  a 
number  of  boys  have  money  to  their 
credit  who  otherwise  would  not. 

Our  boys  are  all  well.  We  believe 
we  hold  the  record  in  staying  well 
anyway.  Not  since  the  school  started 
have  we  had  any  real  sickness.  We 
had  about  seven  cases  of  measles 
about  one  year  ago  but  our  boys  got 
along  so  well,  we  did  not  tnink 
measles  were  anything  serious. 
Since  that  time  not  one  of  our  ninety 
eight  boys  has  been  in  bed  over  three 
days.  All  our  care  is  devoted  to 
keeping  well,  rather  than  in  getting 
well  after  being  sick. 

Not  long  since  the  superintendent 
was  in  Concord  when  he  was  called 
to  the  desk  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Parks  of  the 
Parks  Belk  Co.  Mr.  Parks  made 
known  his  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  school  and  after  a few  words 
with  the  superintendent  gave  the 
shool  a check  for  fifty  dollars.  Our 
friends  are  always  appreciated  but 
when  they  bring  such  substantial 
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evidences  of  confidence  and  approval 
they  are  doubly  appreciated.  We  as- 
sure Mr.  Parks  the  donation  came 
at  a very  opportune  time  and  made 
itself  felt  in  the  work  of  the  shook 
Thanks  to  you  Mr.  Parks. 

We  have  been  trying  all  summer 
to  get  a septic  tank  built  at  the 
school  but  together  with  the  un- 
settled conditions  owing  to  the  war 
and  contracts  made  and  never  start- 
ed, we  did  not  get  the  work  be- 
gun until  late.  The  excavation 
and  the  pipe  line  for  draining  of 
sar.d  beds  and  flush  ditch  have  been 
laid  and  quite  a lot  of  sand  has  been 
hauled.  If  we  could  have  a week 
or  two  of  workable  weather  the  tank 
would  be  c<  mplete  and  ready  for 
operation. 

The  school  is  no  stranger  to  the 
pinch  of  the  coal  shortage.  We  have 
been  burning  coal  dust  and  ash 
screenings  in  our  furnaces.  The  snow 
did  not  catch  us  without  something 
to  keep  our  fires  going.  For  several 
days  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  snow, 
the  click  of  axes  and  the  whir  of  the 
saw  could  be  heard  in  the  woods  and 
the  consequence  was  that  ten  or 
twelve  cords  of  wood  ready  for  the 
fire  was  on  the  yard  when  the  snow 
came.  As  we  sat  by  our  good  warm 
fire  during  those  cold  days  we  realiz- 
ed as  never  before  what  it  means  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock. 

During  the  famous  Means  trial  in 
Concord  Mr.  P.  C.  McDuffie  of  At- 
lanta who  has  charge  of  some  spe- 
cial boy  work  in  that  city,  took  the 
Sunday  afternoon  exercise  in  the 
chapel.  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Dooling  together 
with  several  other  visitors  in  the 
city  from  New  York  came  with  him. 
Both  Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Dooling 
made  addresses  to  the  boys.  All  of 
the  boys  and  officers  appreciated 
their  coming  very  much.  Their  ad- 
dresses were  fine  and  were  inspiration 
to  the  boys.  The  visitors  seemed  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  and  all  said  they  would  carry 
with  them  pleasant  recollections  of 
their  visit  to  the  Training  School. 

Quite  a number  of  boys  were  re- 
cently given  an  honorable  discharge 
by  Supt.  Boger  who  takes  great 
pleasure  in  watching  the  boys  leave 
their  old  ways  and  develop  into 
manly  little  men  who  are  ready  to  be 
sent  home.  Those  receiving  their  “di- 
ploma” were  Wade  Wallace,  North 
Wilkesboro.  Fred  Costan  Concord; 
Frank  Hewelett,  Wilmington:  Shel- 
don Merrit,  Wilmington;  Ralph, 
Sawyer,  Wilmington;  Robt.  Webb. 
Spencer-  Harry  Tatum,  Fayetteville; 


Morris  Lefkowitz,  Greensboro;  Mike 
Seabrooks,  Charlotte;  Dan  Poplin, 
Charlotte;  Ralph  Sink,  Greensboro. 
From  all  reports  these  beys  are  doing 
nicely.  Our  best  wishes  go  with 
them. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  are  boys 
from  every  section  of  the  State;  Os- 
car Hayes,  Shelby;  Edward  O’Steen, 
Kinston;  Claud  Petty,  Sanford;  John 
Mclver  Winston;  Russell  Siler, 
Greensboro;  Carl  Drake.  Albemarle; 
Lambeth  Cavenaugh,  Salisbury; 
Parks  Johnson,  Statesville;  James 
Wesley  Bean,  Gastonia;  James  Simp- 
son, Monroe;  Willie  Goodwin,  Char- 
lotte; Oscar  leer,  Burlington;  Jay 
Carver,  Albemarle;  William  Caldwell 
Mt.  Mourn;  James  Glenn,  William- 
ston:  Clyde  Williard,  Concord;  John 
Bean,  Gastonia;  William  Kermon, 
Wilmington;  Hamp  Bently,  Vol- 
meade.  The  admittance  of  these 
boys  was  made  possible  by  quite  a 
number  of  boys  receiving  their  dis- 
charge recently.  We  have  never  re- 
ceived a more  promising  lot  of  boys 
than  most  of  those  above  mentioned. 

The  school  was  made  happy  by  an 
all  day  visit  from  Mrs  J.  P.  Cook. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  Mrs. 
Cook  with  us.  She  always  makes  us 
feel  better  by  her  visits.  She  came 
this  time  to  get  a line  on  our  Sundav 
School  and  Church  work  that  she 
might  make  a report  to  the  as- 
sembled King’s  Daughters  at  their 
meeting  at  Pinehurst.  Mrs.  Cook 
took  part  with  ius  both  in  Church 
and  Sunday  School,  having  presided 
at  the  piano  at  both  exercises.  We 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  report 
Mrs.  Cook  made  on  what  she  ob- 
served, but  we  are  glad  for  our 
friends  to  visit  these  exercises  even 
though  they  might  have  unfavorable 
criticism  to  make  of  our  efforts  in 
these  lines.  Mrs.  Cook  expressed 
her  great  pleasure  in  spending  such 
a day  with  the  boys. 

Master  Lambert  Cavenaugh,  to- 
gether with  the  Superintendent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Cook  and  Miss  Addie 
White  of  Concord  started  to  the 
King’s  Daughters’  Convention  at 
Pineherst,  Lambert  to  sing  some  of 
his  patriotic  songs  for  the  members  of 
Convention  and  the  others  take  part 
in  the  Convention  exercises.  All  were 
happy  in  the  trip  and  getting  along 
just  fine  when  just  about  four  miles 
above  Jackson  Springs  the  driver  ran 
the  car  up  a steep  hank  on  the  side 
of  the  road  and  pinned  all  its  occu- 
pants underneath.  The  engine  kept 
running  but  the  wheels  of  the  car 
were  in  the  air.  Scared  peoplejwere 
those  under  neath  that  car.  All  got 


out  at  last  and  it  was  found  that  no 
one  was  seriously  hurt  except  Mr. 
J.  P.  Cook.  He  sustained  injuries 
sufficient,  to  keep  him  in  bed  at 
Jackson  Springs  for  two  weeks  and 
to  keep  him  on  his  chair  for  the  same 
length  of  time  since  coming  home. 
Mrs.  Cook  had  to  remain  at  the 
Springs  with  Mr.  Cook.  The  rest  of 
the  party  went  on  to  Pineherst  when 
Cavenaugh  entertained  the  ladies  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 

This  fall  when  the  time  came  to 
replenish  our  supply  of  boys’  over- 
alls and  work  shirts  the  school  was 
made  to  feel  the  loss  of  our  friend 
and  benefactor  Mr.  Caesar  Cone  who 
had  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
school  furnished  free  of  charge  all 
the^denims  and  shirting  that  went 
into  the  boys  work  uniforms.  They 
were  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do 
as  this  item  of  expense  ■ added  to 
our  megre  funds  for  maintenance 
would  be  sorely  felt.  The  matter 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Bernard  Cone 
a brother  and  executor  of  Mr. 
Caesar  Cone  and  a letter  stating 
that  this  donation  would  be  continu- 
ed in  memory  of  his  brother  made 
the  authorities  of  the  school  happy 
indeed.  No  one,  who  does  not 
know  the  financial  strain  that  the 
school  experiences,  could  realize  the 
pleasure  and  gratification  that  such 
announcement  brings  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  making 
tongue  and  buckle  meet.  Our 
thanks  for  the  continuation  of  this 
donation  can  not  be  expressed  in 
words.  They  can  only  be  felt  by 
appreciative  hearts. 

Answered  Prayer. 

He  asked  for  si  l ength  that  he 
might  achieve;  he  was  made  weak 
that  he  might  obey. 

He  asked  for  all  things  that  he 
might  enjoy  life;  he  was  given  life 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things. 

He  asked  for  riches  that  he  might 
l»e  happy;  he  was  given  poverty, 
that  he  might  be  wise. 

He  asked  for  power  that  he  might 
have  the  praise  of  men;  he  was 
given  weakness  that  he  might  feel 
the  need  of  G od . 

He  asked  for  health  that  he  might 
do  better  things. 

He  has  received  nothing  that  he 
asked  for,  all  that  he  hoped  for.  His 
prayer  was  answered. 

Hard  Luck. 

First  Actor— Did  you  get  any  cur- 
tain calls  out  west? 

Second  Actor— No,  nothing  hut.  cat 
calls.  I think  they’re  unappreciative 
of  Art. — Jacksonville  Times-Union, 
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“This  is  very  good,  John,”  Pro- 
fessor Hammond  said,  looking  up 
from  the  carefully  written-out  rec- 
ord of  the  experiment  his  young 
assistant  had  been  making.  “By 
the  way,  what  did  you  mean  when 
you  told  Tompkins  that  you  were 
not  going  on  with  your  class  next 
year?” 

For  an  instant  John  Darrow  turn- 
ed his  face  away.  Then  he  crossed 
the  laboratory  to  the  alcove  where 
the  professor’s  desk  stood.  “It’s 
the  money,  Professor  Hammond,” 
he  said.  “I  must  drop  for  twelve 
months  and  earn  the  five  hundred 
dollars  I will  need  for  my  senior 
year.” 

“You  can  earn  some  here. 
Better  let  me  lend  you  the  rest.” 

John  shook  his  head.  “Thank 
you,  but  mother  does  not  like  the 
idea  of  my  going  into  debt.  She 
says—” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door.  A boy  looked  in- 
to to  say: 

“There  is  a man  outside,  Pro- 
fessor” Hammond.  who  asks  to  see 
you.  He  said  to  tell  you  his  name 
is  Ned  Dean.” 

“Ned  Dean?  Why,  I— 0,  I re- 
member! I used  to  know  his  broth 
er  in  Boston.  Show  him  in.” 

John  went  to  his  work  at  the  table 
halfway  down  the  room.  He  glanc- 
ed up,  to  see  that  Dean  was  under 
middle  age,  alert,  determined.  His 
business  suit  was  worn  and  his  hair 
was  ruffled  over  his  head. 

“Now  I hope  I am  not  interrupt- 
ing you,  Professor  Hammond,”  Dean 
said  as  he  shook  the  older  man’s 
hand.  “You  know  you  told  me  to 
call  on  you  if  I needed  assistance. 
A State  university,  even  if  it  is  the 
State  of  California,  seems  like  a 
strange  place  to  come  for  help  in 
trouble  at  a smelter,  but  1 know  you 
do  some  wonderful  things  here  at 
Berkeley.” 

A smile  looked  out  from  the  pro- 
fessor’s deepest  eyes.  “Thank  you 
De  tn.  We  do  do  some  surprising 
thi  igs  here,  especially  in  our  labors  - 
toi  7 work.  Tell  me  your  trouble. 
Yo  l own  and  run  a gold  smelter  on 
Sa  i Francisco  Bay?” 

Yes.  It  is  small,  but  there  is  a 
big  chance  for  the  business  to  grow. 
In  ime  I hope  to  get  forehanded 
en<  ugh  to  install  machinery  for  re- 
du  ing  other  ore.  You  see  north  of 


me  it’s  all  sand  dunes,  but  south  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Brunney  has 
been  experimenting  for  several 
years  with  trees  and  shrubs.  He 
has  a sort  of  nursery.  Now  he  is 
trying  to  have  my  smelter  declared 
a nuisance  and  put  out  of  business.” 

“Hows  that?”  Professor  Ham- 
mond asked. 

Dean’s  voice  was  heavy,  and  he 
had  spoken  with  so  much  force  that 
John  Borrow  looked  up  from  his 
work  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  pro- 
fessor’s desk,  Ned  Dean  went  on: 

“Why,  Brunney  says  the  fumes 
from  the  smelter  are  injurious  to 
his  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  no 
use  denying  that  they  are  losing 
their  foliage,  but  I know  there  is 
not  enough  toxic  in  the  smelter 
funes  to  do  any  damage.  You  see, 
I have  taken  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  have  the  gases  rendered  in- 
nocuous.” 

“What,  in  your  opinion,  does 
cause  the  trouble  with  your  neigh- 
bor’s trees?  And  what  is  the  tro- 
uble? Are  they  dying  or  simply  los- 
ing their  foliage?” 

Ned  Dean  leaned  forward.  “I 
like  the  way  you  take  hold  of  a sub- 
ject. The  trees  look  as  if  they  were 
blasted;  the  foliage  is  dropping  as 
bad  as  it  would  back  East  after  a 
sharp  frost.  Now,  Professor  Ham- 
mond, if  you  will  send  a man  down 
to  look  the  land  over,  I’ll  pay  his  ex- 
penses. If  he  can  prove  that  my 
smelter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Brunney’s  trees,  I’ll  give  him  five 
hundred  dollars.” 

For  a moment  Professor  Ham- 
mond sat  lost  in  thought.  There 
was  not  yet  enough  data  in  his  po- 
ssession for  him  to  form  any  opinion 
regarding  the  trees.  Dean  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  the  other 
man  roused  himself  to  say:  “I’ll  be 
glad  to  have  one  of  our  men  look  in- 
to it  for  you,  Dean.  During  our 
summer  vacation  we  have  only  a 
few  here,  but  the  fall  term  opens--” 

“Plese,  Professor  Hammond,  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  investigate 
this,”  John  cried,  walking  forward 
to  the  alcove  where  the  two  men 
were  seated. 

“Why,  that  would  be  the  very 
thing!  Dean,  this  is  John  Darrow. 
He  finished  his  junior  year  here  in 
June.  For  a month  now  he  has 
been  helping  me  with  some  experi- 


ments. John  is  specializing  in  bot- 
any and  chemistry,  so  he  is  just  the 
one  for  you.” 

“But  isn’t  he  too  young?  I don’t 
suppose  you  would  want  to  put  one 
of  your  big  guns  on  the  job,  but-- 
well,  if  I’m  shut  down,  it  means  ruin 
for  me.” 

The  old  professor’s  kindly  face 
grew  grave.  “I  see.  John  can  do 
this  just  as  well  as  any  man  here. 
If  the  job  proves  too  much  for  him, 
I’ll  go  down  and  take  a look  at  the 
trees.  You  want  him  to  get  to 
work  at  once?” 

“Early  to-morrow  morning.  Brun- 
ney intends  to  begin  proceeding  this 
afternoon,  but  I can  stand  them  off 
a week  if  I have  a Berkeley  man  in- 
vestigating the  matter.” 

The  three  men  talked  for  an  hour. 
Then  John  Darrow  bade  the  others 
good-by  and  went  hurrying  across 
the  campus.  He  was  obliged  to 
make  a hurried  trip  to  San  Francisco 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  work. 
Already  he  was  heartly  alive  to  its 
possibilities;  there  would  be  oppor- 
tunities to  test  his  efficiency  in  both 
of  his  favorite  subjects.  Then  there 
would  be  something  more — an  op- 
portunity to  combine  scientific  exr 
actness  with  daring  imagination. 

When  Ned  Dean  reached  the  of- 
fiiee  of  his  reducer  works  the  next 
morning,  he  found  John  waiting  for 
him.  The  young  man  was  arrayed 
in  a khaki  suit  and  stout  shoes. 
Over  one  shoulder  was  slung  a knap- 
sack containing  a magnifying  glass, 
a few  simple  chemicals,  a lunch,  and 
a flask  of  water. 

“Now  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do  to  get  you  started?”  Dean  asked. 

“0,  lam  started  already  and  came 
to  report  that  I was  at  work.  Mr. 
Brunney  has  given  me  permission  to 
visit  his  groves  and  gather  all  the 
leaves  1 need.  He  was  polite,  but  pos- 
itive that  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  blight  save  the  gases  from  the 
Dean  smelter.” 

Ned  Dean  frowned.  “Well,  I 
must  leave  it  all  to  you.  If  I can 
do  anything  to  help,  let  me  know.  It 
will  not  be  very  pleasant  tramping 
round  here,  because  it  is  so  dusty. 
I’d  be  mighty  glad  to  see  rain.” 

“Rains  rarely  come  before  No- 
vember. It  is  unusually  dry  this 
summer,  for  last  winter’s  rainfall 
was  less  than  half  the  usual  amount, 
and  the  year  before  was  a dry  one. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Dean.  As  soon  as  I 
have  anything  to  report,  you  shall 
hear  from  me.” 

He  strode  off  down  the  beach. 
Westward  stretched  the  bay,  its  tran- 
quil blue  surface  flooded  with  sun- 
shine. Off  to  the  north  was  a waste 
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of  sand  dunes,  with  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  scrub  oaks,  misshapen  and 
twisted  by  the  wind.  East  and  south 
wooded  hills  rose.  They  were  burned 
brown  by  the  fierceness  of  the  sun 
and  powdered  with  dust. 

John  drew  a long  breath.  “It's  a 
wild  setting  for  my  first  success,  for 
that  is  what  I mean  it  to  be.  I’ll 
win!” 

For  four  days  John  never  left  that 
region,  save  to  sleep  during  the  hours 
of  darkness.  Then  he  made  a hurried 
trip  to  Berkeley.  There  he  found  that 
Professor  Hammond  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Sacramento  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  an  old  friend. 

‘‘I  believe  I’ll  talk  it  over  with 
Mapes,”  John  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  tnrew  back  his  head  a little  defi- 
antly. ‘‘No’  I’ll  not  do  it.  If  I am  on 
the  right  track,  the  books  and  records 
here  will  give  me  all  the  assistance  1 
need.  If  I am  wrong,  then  I must 
take  another  start  I must  win,  both 
for  the  Dean’s  sake  and  for  the  honor 
of  Berkeley,  to  say  nothing  of  the  five 
hundred  dollars  that  will  see  me 
through  college  next  year.” 

In  the  mean  time  Dean  was  hard 
pressed  by  Brunney.  It  was  Wednes- 
day, the  fifth  day  of  John’s  investiga- 
tion, when,  as  he  was  crossing  the 
dunes  not  far  from  the  smel  ter,  Dean 
joined  him. 

“Found  anything  yet?”  he  de- 
manded, a little  sharply. 

“Nothing  positive,  but  I’ve  an 
idea,  a somewhat  unusual  one,  and 
I—” 

Dean  interrupted  him:  “Now  I be- 
gin to  be  afraid  that  your  ideas  are  so 
unusual  that  they  will  never  come  to 
be  facts.  If  I cannot  prove  that 
Burnney’s  ideas  are  all  nonsense,  I’ll 
not  be  allowed  to  start  this  business 
next  Monday.  You  better  get  busy.” 

“That  is  just  what  I am  doing,” 
and  John  hurried  away  before  Dean 
could  speak  again. 

Friday  evening  Ned  Dean  was  sum- 
moned to  the  telephone.  It  was  John’s 
voice  that  said: 

“Please  meet  me  at  Profssor 
Hammond’s  office  at  nine  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Have  you  solved  the  problem?” 

“I  think  so,  but  I would  rather  not 
explain  until  I see  you.  My  explana- 
tion must  be  verified  by  the  records 
I’ve  made  in  order  to  be  understood.” 

Ned  Dean  was  on  hand  promptly. 
On  entering  the  office  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a half  dozen  men  pres- 
ent. There  was  Tom  Brunney,  the 
lawyer  employed  by  him,  and  the  one 
employed  by  Dean,  Professor  Ham- 
mond, and  two  strangers.  These  last 
Were  introduced  as  Berkeley  profes- 


sors, men  whose  work  was  along  the 
line  of  John’s  investigations. 

“Well  am  I to  go  on  with  my 
work?”  Dean  demanded.  “I  do  not 
care  so  much  how  I go  on,  if  only  I 
do  it. 

“Now  that  is  hardly  fair  to  me  or 
to  Mr.  Brunney,”  John  declared. 
“Please  be  seated,  Mr.  Dean,  and 
let  me  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.” 

Dean  sank  into  a chair.  John  look- 
ed round  at  the  circle  of  eager-fac^d 
men.  His  wholesome  color  had  fad- 
ed a little  and  his  eyes  gleamed. 
How  would  his  audience  take  what 
he  had  to  say? 

“First,  let  me  announce  that  the 
gases  from  the  Dean  smelter  have 
no  evil  effect  upon  vegetation.” 

“We  will  have  to  have  something 
more  than  your  word  for  that,  young 
man”  Mr.  Brunney  snapped.  “That  s 
what  Dean  has  declared  all  the  time, 
but  it  has  not  stopped  the  blight 
that  is  killing  my  trees.” 

“I  have  grief  for  you.  In  order 
to  show  that  the  gas  did  not  hurt 
the  foliage,  I saw  that  I must  find 
out  what  did.  It  took  me  sometime. 
Then  I had  to  make  experiments 
showing  what  effects  gases  did  pro- 
duce when  strong  enough  to  injure 
vegetation.  These  statements  that 
I have  written  out  would  be  taken 
as  evidence  by  any  court  after  hav- 
ing been  approved  by  experts.  Au- 
thorities declare  that  it  is  always  the 
young  leaves  that  are  injured  by  any- 
thing poisonous  in  the  air.  This  is 
because  the  young  foliage  is  softer, 
more  watery.  Now,  Mr.  Brunney,  it 
is  old  leaves  that  have  fallen  from 
your  trees.” 

“I  reckon  that’s  so.  Why  do  they 
fall?” 

“Because  of  the  drought.  You 
know  how  far  below  normal  the  rain- 
fall has  been  for  two  years.  I have 
made  experiments  of  my  own,  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of 
moisture,  but  I do  not  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept the  record  of  them  as  proof,  for 
the  college  has  dozens  of  such  re- 
cords, made  over  a term  of  several 
years, proving  that  in  time  of  drought 
it  is  the  old  leaves  that  fall  first.” 

It  took  the  united  eflorts  of  Pro- 
fessor Hammond  and  his  colleagues 
to  convice  Brunney.  Ned  Dean  held 
out  his  hand.  “You’re  a brick.  I’ll 
write  that  check  before  I leave  this 
room.  I say,  John,  you  will  make  a 
man  from  whom  the  world  will  hear 
some  day.” 

John’s  face  flushed  with  pride.  It 
was  not  the  money,  or  even  the  guar- 
antee of  the  completion  of  his  col- 
lege course,  that  moved  him  the 
most.  He  had  won,  and  college 


professors,  men  who  had  excelled  in 
his  own  chosen  field,  were  rejoicing 
with  him. — Classmate. 

Why  Run  a Useless,  Hopeless,  Unbeat- 
able Race? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a yellow  dog 
tearing  alongside  a speeding  train, 
yelping  his  head  off,  exuberant  only 
in  his  flying  feet?  The  only  object 
of  his  life  seems  to  be  the  impossible 
task  of  beating  that  monster  locomo- 
tive. And  have  you  ever  watched 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  career  bump 
up  against  a hog-tight  fence,  come  to 
a full  stop,  and  with  one  disappoint- 
ing yell  turn  tail  upon  the  hopeless 
race  and  depart,  slinking  home,  a 
beaten  cur? 

Many  a man  runs  just  as  useless 
a race.  Always  on  the  jump  after  a 
good  time  — full  speed  ahead;  going— 
nowhere.  By  and  by  he  bumps  up 
against  obstacles  in  life  which  stop 
him  as  effectively  as  the  hog-tight 
fence  stops  a thoughtless  dog.  And 
that  rock  of  unpreparedness,  that 
wall  of  incapability,  will  confront 
him  as  the  one  insuimountable  bar- 
rier to  things  worth  while. 

Man’s  skill  in  playing  pool,  grace 
in  dancing,  proficiency  in  small  talk 
for  pink  teas,  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  batting  averages  of  the  big 
league  players— all  frothy  informa- 
tion picked  up  hit  or  miss,  about  the 
frills  and  gewgaws  of  life— will  not 
take  the  place  of  the  necessary  know- 
ledge needed  in  any  station  where 
ability  counts. 

Put  on  the  brakes  while  you  still 
time.  And  ask  yourself:  Am  i also 
running  a hopeless,  useless,  unbeat- 
able race.? — New  Era. 

The  Boy  and  Sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  pitiable  and 
pathetic  things  I ever  heard  was  by 
a little  friend  of  one  of  our  sons. 
My  wife  in  passing  kissed  our  little 
son.  His  companion  looked  up  with 
an  inexpressible  longing  in  his  face, 
saying,  “My  mamma  never  kisses 
me  like  that!  Oh!  how  I wish  she 
would!”  And  yet  these  parents  loved 
their  boy,  gave  him  a comfortable 
home  and  good  clothes.  “The  kiss 
of  my  mother  made  me  a painter,” 
said  Benjamin  West. 

“Do  you  know'  that  just  a kiss, 

In  a weary  world  like  this, 

Given  to  a little  child 

Thought  to  be  so  rough  and  wild, 

May  direct  a lengthened  life 

From  the  paths  of  sin  and  strife?” 

The  people  who  are  through  the 
world  in  the  quest  of  happiness  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  happiness  may 
be  home-made. -Philadelphia  Record 
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Seeing  North  Carolina. 

By  Bruce  Craven  in  Greensboro  News. 


North  Carolina  is  going  to  war 
and  it  begins  to  look  like  if  I am  to, 
continue  “seeing’’  it,  1 will  have  to 
go  to  France.  Judge  Long  sent  me 
word  last  week  to  let  him  know  when 
I am  ready  as  he  expects  to  be  ready 
just  about  the  same  time.  I suspect 
the  jurist  of  sarcasm,  as  he  is  just 
about  as  likely  to  go  to  war  as  he  is 
to  let  a jury  acquit  a blind  tiger. 
Also  Zeb  Walser,  who  will  go  to 
France  with  a gun  about  as  soon  as 
France  comes  to  him  without  a gun, 
told  me  the  other  day  he  is  ready  to 
go  with  me  any  time.  When  I get 
enough  of  them  signed  up  to  go  with 
me,  I am  going,  and  when  Emperor 
William  hears  of  it,  he  will  run  to 
Haig  and  Joffer  and  Pershing  for 
protection.  Governor  Bickettisone 
man  we  are  waiting  tu  join  us;  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  want  him  to 
resign  from  his  $fi,000  a year  and  a 
garden,  and  enlist  as  a private  at  $30 
a month. 

Since  our  own  boys  have  gone  to 
this  war,  facing  the  possibility  of 
death.  I don't  want  to  hear  anyone 
in  timatine  any  doubt  about  the  right- 
eousness of  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  to  go  into  the  valley  of  the  shad- 
ow. I believe  our  part  in  it  is  the 
part  of  Honor  supreme,  but  if  I 
didn’t  believe  it.  I would  at  least  keep 
my  mouth  shut  when  my  neighbor’s 
sons  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  it.  One 
certain  thing  about  it  is  that  if  they 
were  not  there,  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  would  be.  I feel  like  taking  off 
my  hat  to  every  uniformed  man  I 
see.  What  are  they  fighting  for?  In 
order  that  You  may  stay  at  home  in 
peace!  If  that  isn’t  enough  for  you, 
you  ought  t ) go  yourself  and  be  shot 
as  soon  as  ; ou  get  there. 

The  children  in  my  town  have  be- 
come colie  :tors  of  tobacco  tags. 
Where  the  thing  started  is  unknown. 
My  nine-y^ar-old  son  is  one  of  the 
collectors  and  his  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  are  pathetic.  Some 
grown-ups  say  the  fad  is  foolish, 
but  I have  long  held  to  the  opinion 
that  cl  ddren  act  with  more  sense 
than  grown  people.  For  instance  I 
know  a man  who  boasts  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  three  times  a mem- 
ber ( f the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture. 

T‘'ree  sensible  people  (a  lawyer, 
a lady,  and  a soldier)  told  me  last 
wc-ek  that  they  read  every  word  of 
this  stuff  1 write  for  the  Greensboro 


News.  This  is  why  I commit  it  I 
don’t  care  whether  or  not  the  readers 
likes  it,  or  endorse  it,  or  praise  it. 
If  they  read  it,  I just  know  that 
sooner  or  later  the  uplift  will  begin 
to  show.  As  a friend  of  mine  quotes 
Tennyson:  “Kind  words  are  more 
than  comets.” 

I stick  to  it  that  any  of  these  full- 
blown  non-combatant  patriots  who 
have  blossomed  since  April  7 like 
Mars  full-grown  from  the  brow  of 
Jane,  if  they  are  real,  would  have 
shown  some  indication  of  the  patrio- 
tic germ  in  their  own  home  commun- 
ities in  the  now  forgotten  days  of 
peace. 

Prof.  Horace  Williams  has  taught 
philosophy  at  the  State  University  a 
long  time  and  has  done  much  good. 
In  May  a newspaper  published  some 
comment  of  his  about  the  war,  which 
I didn’t  like  a bit,  though  I thought 
the  paper  did  more  harm  in  publish- 
ing it  than  the  professor  did  in  the 
talk  to  a few  friends.  Possibly  a 
thousand  people  saw  the  paper.  Now 
they  are  talking  of  getting  the  dis- 
trict attorney  after  him,  though 
doubtless  in  the  meantime  he  has 
come  around  to  be  with  the  rest  of 
us  in  believing  our  part  in  the  war 
is  unavoidable  and  honorable.  How- 
ever, wouldn’t  it  be  a pretty  pickle 
if  our  professor’s  philosophy  had  to 
be  censored  by  a prosecuting  attor- 
ney who  probably  thinks  philosophy 
is  some  kind  of  a wild  animal? 

One  of  the  horrors  of  war  is  that 
we  have  to  bear  such  things  as 
reading  about  the  American  soldiers 
referred  to  as  “Sammies.”  They 
say  a little  nonsense  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  best  of  men,  but  I 
never  could  understand  why  some 
people  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing foolish  connected  with  every- 
thing, even  war. 

Statistics  and  prophesies  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  amusing,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  the  government 
maintains  weather  forecasters  and 
crop  prognosticators.  The  people 
like  to  be  amused.  Suppose  some 
green-cross  society  or  other  should 
induce  the  people  who  hitherto  have 
not  been  canning  fruit,  to  go  out 
and  buy  $10,000  worth  of  fruit,  and 
proceed  to  can  it!  Would  this  add 
$10,000  to  our  food  supply?  The  an- 
swer is,  NOT.  It  would  reduce  the 
food  supply  by  about  $12,000,  be- 
cause about  nine-tenths  of  it  would 


be  wasted  by  inexperienced  hands, 
and  not  only  the  fruit,  but  also  the 
sugar  with  it,  would  be  a dead  waste. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  “increased 
acreage  in  potatoes.”  I can  offer 
expert  testimony  on  this  point,  be- 
cause I helped  to  increase  the  “acre- 
age” this  year,  with  a net  circulation 
of  money,  with  no  increase  in  po- 
tatoes. The  ones  who  can  should 
can,  and  the  ones  who  can  not, 
should  be  canned. 

A friend  of  mine  asked  me  the 
other  day  if  I was  a farmer,  and  I 
told  him  I was  a farmer  about  like 
the  old  Indian  was  a preacher.  The 
Red  Man  claimed  to  be  a preacher 
and  said  they  paid  him  ten  dollars 
per  year.  “J  hat’s  darn  poor  pay,” 
said  the  inquirer,  “Ugh,”  said  the 
Indian,  “me  darn  poor  preacher.” 
Ihis  also  serves  as  a moral  pertain- 
ing to  some  of  our  unselfish  patriots 
now  in  active  eruption  in  North 
Carolina. 

There  never  have  been  but  three 
things  known,  about  war,  in  all  the 
thousands  of  years  it  has  been  going 
on.  One  is  Sherman’s  famous  state- 
ment, which  he  also  illustrated,  that 
war  is  hell.  A second  is  that  the 
human  mind  cannot  forecast  the 
result  of  any  war,  or  prophesy  with 
any  reason  its  end;  there  has  never 
been  a war  in  history  which  ended 
as  expected  by  the  prophets.  One 
of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  was  that  his 
mind  could  figure  out  about  what 
the  enemy  expected  to  happen,  and 
then  he  made  something  else  hap- 
pen. The  third  thing  is  that  a 
great  orator  never  made  a good 
fighter. 


The  Certain  Law  Of  Retribution. 

Many  men  deny  the  thing  called 
Chance;  many  men  insist  that  the 
Fates  do  not  weave  the  thread  of  life; 
many  men  deny  that  there  is  a law 
of  retribution— but  if  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  over  the  list  of 
those  whom  he  has  known;  follow 
their  history  through  the  winding 
paths  on  the  road  of  life,  he  will 
find  that  the  law  of  Retribution  is  as 
certain  as  the  law  of  Compensation— 
and  both  are  as  unerring  as  the  estab- 
lished and  proven  and  accepted  law 
of  Gravitation. 

And  it  is  no  new  thing— the  fact 
was  known  as  far  back  as  we  have 
written  history— the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job — that  great,  wonderful 
Anonymous  Scribbler,  whoever  he 
was,  who  conceived  the  grandest  dra- 
ma ever  put  in  words  told  us  all  about 
the  law  of  Retribution.  Call  it  God, 
call  it  Nature,  call  it  whatever  you 
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The  Things  That  Haven  t Been  Done  Before. 

The  things  that  haven't  been  done  before, 

Those  are  the  things  to  try, 

Columbus  dreamed  of  an  unknown  shore, 

At  the  rim  of  the  far-flung  sky, 

And  his  heart  was  bold  and  his  faiih  was  strong, 

As  he  ventured  with  dangers  new, 

A nd  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  jeering  throng, 

Or  the- fears  of  a doubting  crew. 

The  things  that  haven’t  been  done  before, 

Are  the  tasks  worth  while  to-day’, 

Are  you  one  of  the  flock  that  follows,  or 
Are  you  one  that  shall  lead  the  way? 

Are  you  one  of  the  timid  souls  that  quail, 

At  the  jeers  of  a doubting  crew, 

Or  dare  you,  whether  you  win  or  fail, 

Strike  out  J or  a goal  that’s  new? 

---Selected 


will,  but  those  natural  laws  estab- 
lished when  the  world  commenced  to 
spin  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change  still  govern,  still  control.  The 
author  of  that  great  drama  of  which 
we  speak  made  this  proposition: 

“I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto 
God  would  I commit  my  cause.  He 
disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  craf- 
ty, so  that  their  hands  cannot  per- 
form their  enterprise.  They  meet 
with  darkness  in  the  day  time,  and 
grope  in  the  noon-day  as  in  the  night. 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craf- 
tiness, and  the  counsel  of  the  Ho- 
ward is  carried  headlong.” 

It  was  observed  by  ancient  writers 
—it  has  been  observed  by  all  who 
take  the  pains  to  investigate  that  as 
a man  soweth  he  shall  also  reap--and 
there  is  no  dodging  the  proposition. 
The  man  who  plans  to  rob  his  neigh- 
bor; the  man  who  causes  needless 
pain  and  needless  sorrow;  the  man 
who  connives  and  steals  by  cunning 
or  smooth  words;  who  slips  along  and 
thinkshe  is  getting  through  the  world 
all  right— if  upon  his  hands  be  un- 
clean things  surely  he  shall  suffer. 
He  will  be  overtaken.  He  may  not 
be  annihilated—but  he  will  surely  be 
apprehended. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a man  to 
proclaim  his  religion  and  set  up  the 
grim  belief  that  he  has  the  other  fel- 
low skinned  a whole  city  block  in  the 
matter  of  piety;  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a man  to  purchase  a megaphone 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  is 
holier  than  his  next  door  neighbor— 
but  if  a man  is  going  to  pass  through 


this  world  in  ease  and  enjoyment  he 
had  better  try  to  live  clean-handed 
clean-minded.  He  may  have  fine  linen 
— he  may  have  riches  which  pass 
his  wildest  dreams— but  he  grows 
bunions  on  his  conscience— and  a 
tight  shoe  on  a bunion  burning  foot 
is  nothing  to  the  feeling  of  a con- 
science that  can’t  shake  off  the  know- 
ledge of  a moral  wrong. 

Retribution  comes.  It  may  come 
in  one  form  or  in  another;  it  may 
come  and  administer  cruel  blows 
where  the  looker-on  may  conclude 
they  should  not  have  fallen — but 
come  it  does,  and  come  it  will. 
— Everything. 

Education  As  A Fad 

The  annual  report  of  Superinten- 
dent Wright  of  the  Wilkes  public 
schools  indicates  continued  educa- 
tional progress  in  that  county.  The 
Observer  has  regarded  the  education- 
al work  in  this  mountain  county  as  of 
an  extraordinarily  fine  order.  The 
school  authorities  of  Wilkes  are  not 
exactly  education-mad,  but  year  in 
and  year  out  they  seem  to  make  the 
public  school  the  sole  object  of  their 
solicitude.  We  believe  Wilkes  holds 
the  record  on  rural  libraries.  It  now 
has  158  of  these  institutions,  all  the 
schools,  white  and  colored,  having 
been  supplied.  It  has  more  original 
and  supplemental  rural  libraries  than 
auy  county  in  the  State.  It  has  se- 
cured all  that  the  law  allows  and  has 
put  itself  on  the  waiting  list.  It  is 
meant  by  that  that  Wilkes  has  put  in 
applications  to  the  State  for  rnral  lib- 


rary aid  that  will  become  available 
in  December,  1918.  Superintendent 
Wright  has  a high  opinion  of  the 
function  of  the  rural  library.  He 
takes  Wilkes’  interest  in  this  matter 
‘‘as  one  of  the  most  unmistakable 
signs  of  progress  along  the  lines  of 
educational  development,  and  one  of 
the  sorongest  indications  that  our 
people  are  becoming  vitally  interest- 
ed in  the  success  and  welfare  of 
their  children,  and  are  becoming  rap- 
idly alive  to  the  vast  importance  of 
placing  the  world’s  best  literature 
in  their  hands.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  Wilkes 
superintendent  always  carries  a table 
showieg  comparative  progress,  and 
each  year  it  unfolds  a tale  of  encour- 
agement. It  is  shown  that  in  1900 
the  value  of  school  property  in  Wilkes 
was  $6,580.  It  is  now  $130,643. 
There  were  64  frame  school  houses 
and  there  are  now  150.  One  log 
school  house  still  survives,  but  134 
houses  have  been  painted,  while  in 
1900  only  eight  had  known  the  paint 
brush.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced 
from  13  to  eight  per  cent.  School 
attendance  has  increased  from  2,312 
to  6,005.  Five  children  in  Wilkes 
county  have  been  given  gold  medals 
for  not  having  missed  a day  from 
school  in  seven  years,  and  they  de' 
served  the  medals.  Perfect  attend- 
ance seems  to  be  a hobby  with  Wilkes 
schools,  as  a list  of  850  children  who 
did  not  miss  a day  during  the  year 
is  printed.  Good  spelling  is  another 
consideration  also.  There  were  198 
school  children  who  did  not  “miss” 
a word  during  the  school  year,  and 
if  they  were  spelling  out  of  the 
Old  Blue  Back  we  may  know  that 
they  are  all  right.  With  Wilkes 
education  seems  to  be  a fad. --and 
it  is  a fad  worth  fostering- — Char- 
lotte Observer. 


Thinkers. 

Are  you  a thinker? 

Of  course  you  are.  Everyone  must 
think,  or  he  could  not  live. 

But  whose  thoughts  do  you  think? 
That  is  the  question. 

Every  one  is  an  ea  ter,  but  not  every- 
one raises  his  own  harvests  and  eats 
his  own  grain,  or  evenearns  the  bread 
he  consumes. 

Every  one  uses  furniture,  but  few 
make  their  own  chairs  and  rabies. 

If  you  only  absorb  what  is  in  books 
and  papers  and  what  you  hear  in  con- 
versation, do  not  delude  yourself  in- 
to the  opinion  that  you  a re  a thinker, 
however  glibly  you  may  give  it  forth 
again. 

A thinker  turns  out  an  original 
product. — Aarow. 
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“Of  the  Household  of  Faith.’’ 


It  was  a murky  evening  at  the 
close  of  September,  and  the  outlook 
was  drab  and  dreary.  A few  splashy 
drops  of  rain  oceaisonally  fell,  and 
the  muddy  streets  were  most  un- 
pleasant for  pedestrians.  Truly,  an 
uninviting  night  to  be  abroad  in! 

I had  been  attending  the  board 
meeting  ot'  a society  in  which  I was 
interested,  and  I was  absorbed  in 
thinking  over  some  points  of  the 
business  transacted.  I hardly  no- 
ticed, therefore,  that  as  I left  Moor- 
gate  Street  Mission  a timid  little 
voice  began  to  assail  my  ears. 
“Matches,  sir,”  it  said  in  a curious 
persistent  whine.  I walked  steaddy 
on,  but  the  voice  followed,  challeng- 
ing my  attention.  The  speaker  must 
have  been  a diminutive  little  match- 
seller,  for  the  sound  was  near  the 
ground.  Again  he  repeated  earnest- 
ly: “Two  a ha'  penny!  Two  boxes 
a ha’  penny!  Buy  ’em,  sir!”  Then 
after  a pause,  he  resumed:  “Could 
give  yer  three,  but  there  ain’t  much 
profit!” 

That  curious  chant  with  ils  quaint 
comment  at  length  checked  my 
progress.  My  thoughts  were  ef- 
fectually broken  into.  I stopped, 
and  at  a glance  took  in  the  scene 
and  the  speaker  at  once.  I saw  a 
sight,  common  enough,  alas,  in  Lon- 
don: a little  street  vendor,  shoeless 
and  stockingless,  his  bare  feet  well 
mudded,  his  trousers  ragged,  his 
jacket  torn  Trousess  and  jacket 
were  all  he  had  to  cover  him  from 
the  drizzling  rain  and  the  shiver. ng 
fog.  A queer  little  old  patched  cap 
was  perched  on  one  side  of  his  head 
in  a knowing  fashion,  pathetically  at 
variance  with  the  sad  lines  of  his 
face.  The  child  looked  to  be  about 
eight  years  of  age;  but  I guessed 
him  to  be  nine,  for  he  was  of  stunted 
growth. 

• “Sold  much  to-day?”  I enquired. 
He  shook  his  head. 

“Six  boxes  ain’t  much:  only  free 
a’pence  for  the  lot.” 

“Who  sent  you  out?’’ 

“Mother.” 

“And  why  does  mother  send  out 
a little  chap  like  you?’’ 

“She  can’t  help  it;  she's  werry 
bad . ’ ’ 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Home.” 

“Anybody  else  there?” 

“Sissy.” 

“How  old  is  she?” 

“Oh!  she  don’t  count.  She’s  lit- 
tler  than  me— lots  littler!” 

“Do  you  make  much  money?” 

“Sometimes,  if  I’m  lucky.” 


“Are  you  often  lucky?” 

“Not  ’xactly  often:  I wor  in  real 
luck  yesterday.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Such  a nice  gemn.an  kem  along, 
and  says  he,  ‘You  are  a poor  chap;’ 
and  he  gev  me  a bob.  Oh!  he  wor 
nice  gemman,  he  wor!” 

My  young  companion  had  wasted 
no  words,  and  now,  when  such  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  this  pa+icular 
gentleman.  I felt  he  was  being 
held  up  for  imitation! 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home  with 
your  three  ha’pence?”  I conunued. 

’Tain’t  no  us^,”  said  the  boy. 

Tain’tno  use  going  home  with 
littler  nor  a tanner,  sir!” 

“Must  you  always  have  ‘a  tan- 
ner?” ’ 

The  little  head  was  nodded  quickly 
and  emphatically.  Clearly  sixpence 
was  the  irreducible  minimum! 

“Well,  now,”  I said,  “tell  me 
where  your  mother  lives.” 

“13,  Plough  Court,  Banner  street, 
St.  Luke’s,”  was  the  prompt  answer. 

I knew  Banner  street;  the  place 
was  not  more  than  ten  minutes’  walk 
away.  “Come  on  with  me,”  I said, 
“and  I will  see  your  mother.  I am  a 
doctor,  you  know,  and  perhaps,  I 
can  do  her  some  good.” 

Without  more  ado,  the  little  chap 
gave  himself  up  to  the  new  idea,  and 
trotted  off  by  my  side,  his  tongue 
wagging  briskly  the  while.  Here  was 
an  adventure,  or  at  least,  an  event! 
He  managed  to  keep  up  a nerve-fail- 
ing stream  of  small  talk  which,  I 
could  not  help  observing,  always 
came  round,  often  by  very  sharp  an- 
gles, to  the  “nice  gemman!” 

We  soon  reached  Banner  street. 
A few  minutes  then  brought  us  to 
the  corner  of  a dingy,  pestilential- 
looking  court,  line  on  each  side  by 
tumble-down  two  story  houses — 
houses  that  looked  as  if  I hey  had  been 
originally  jerry-build,  and  had  been 
nut  of  repair  for  many  years  back. 
They  were  noisome  in  the  extreme, 
fetid,  reeking  of  slime  and  neglect. 
No.  13  presented  a set  of  creaky  and 
very  filthy  stairs.  My  guide  hooked 
bis  small  hand  firmly  into  mine,  and 
without  delay  we  began  to  climb  up 
and  up,  until  at  last  we  reached  a 
back  room  on  the  top  floor.  The 
boy  ran  in  first,  while  I waited  out- 
side. Only  a minute  elapsed,  and 
then  the  door  was  thrown  open’  and 
in  response  to  a muffled  “Come  in, 
sir,”  I entered. 

The  room  was  literally  devoid  of 
furniture.  There  was  no  chair  to  sit 
down  on;  no  table  to  fill’up  the  bare 


floor  space.  Yet  there  was  a marve- 
lous air  of  peace  and  even  comfort  in 
that  empty  garret!  All,  for  instance, 
was  wondrously  clean.  And  one  felt 
that  there  was  a decent  and  gracious 
air  about  the  place  that  spoke  well 
for  its  human  occupants. 

It  was  some  time  before  my  eyes 
could  take  in  my  surroundings.  But 
presently  1 saw  a figure  lying  near 
the  window  on  the  flour,  on  a heap 
of  rags.  It  was  that  of  a poor,  de- 
centlooking  woman.  A few  words 
of  sympathy  and  I learned  her  sim- 
ple story.  The  woman  was  a widow 
oi  about  forty-five.  She  had  injur- 
ed her  leg,  and  the  wound,  instead  of 
healing,  had  apparently  festered. 
A large,  unwholesome  ulcer  was  ex- 
posed to  view  as  I examined  it.  She 
had  gone  twice  as  an  out-patient  to 
the  nearest  hospital,  but  she  could 
walk  no  longer.  Her  work  as  a char- 
woman had  perforce  to  be  given  up; 
so  there  she  lay,  helpless  to  move 
hand  or  foot  on  her  own  behalf!  By 
her  side  stood  a little  girl  of  about 
six  years  of  age — “our  Bess,”  she 
called  her--a  bright-eyed  winsome 
little  lassie. 

But  Billy  was  the  bread-winner! 
He  it  was  who  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  It  was  he  who  had  boldly 
gone  into  trade  in  the  endeavor  to 
supply  mother,  sister  and  himself 
with  bread.  Deeply  affected,  1 lis- 
tened to  the  simple,  homely,  heroic, 
story.  Men  are  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  heroes  are  only  made  on 
special  occasions.  Yet  in  truth  the 
finest  heroes  are  homespun,  and  are 
often  hidden  in  obscurity.  Bill  was 
of  the  true  stuff,  and  his  modest 
struggle  might  have  made  an  epic! 

Why,  1 asked  of  the  woman,  did 
she  not  go  into  a hospital?  The  ques- 
tion was  hardly  asked  when  I felt 
rebuked.  “What  would  become  of 
the  children?”  said  the  noor  woman. 
“Billy  might  do  for  a bit  by  himself 
—he  is  a brave  lad!  But  our  Bess — ” 
And  then  the  poor  soul!  fairly  broke 
down.  Yet  in  a minute  the  tears 
were  wiped  away,  and  as  I looked  at 
the  calm,  resolute  face,  I discover- 
ed where  Bill  got  his  bravery  from. 

“Well  then,”  said  I,  “why  not 
try  to  get  the  children  into  some 
Home  or  Refuge,  while  you  are 
taken  to  the  hospital  and  properly 
treated?” 

“Ah,  yes,  sir!”  replied  she  eagerly, 
that’s  what  I would  like;  but  then 
I don’t  know  how  to  set  about  it.” 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  she  added, 
in  the  simplest,  most  matter-of-fact 
tone  imaginable,  “I  have  been 
prayin’  to  the  Lord  all  the  time  I 
have  been  here  to  take  care  ot  the 
children,  and  to  keep  our  Bess  from 
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the  streets.”  Here,  in  this  wretched 
room,  deprived  of  everything,  de- 
pending absolutely  upon  a child  of 
nine  years  of  age  for  food  and  fuel— 
here  lay  this  decent  industrious  crea- 
ture, with  a firm  trust  in  the  God  of 
Prayer,  and  in  her  breast  there  still 
burned  the  flame  of  faith  and  hope! 

Yes,  indeed,  God  has  his  own  in 
every  nock  of  the  great  city!  Poor 
Mrs.  Rider  was  a Christian  woman, 
strong  in  prayer  and  drawing  in 
simple  trust  upon  all  the  powers  of 
the  Omnipotent.  “Look  here,  sir,” 
continued  the  woman.  She  put  her 
hand  under  the  pillow,  and  pulled 
out  a leaf  of  a well-known  religous 
weekly  journal.  ‘‘Look  here,  sir;  read 
that!”  And  under  my  very  eyes  she 
placed  a short  narrative  of  one  of 
my  own  rescues,  which  had  been  re- 
printed in  its  columns!  How  the  page 
had  drifted  to  her  I know  not;  but  the 
last  lines  of  the  story  contained  that 
statement  of  mine  which  has  been  so 
oft  repeated  and  which  all  my  read- 
ers know  so  well:  ‘‘Never  during  all 
these  years  have  I refused  a single 
Destitute  Child  who  has  made  appli- 
cation at  our  door.”  ‘‘There,  sir,” 
said  the  poor  creature,  not  know- 
ing in  the  least  to  whom  she  spoke, 
‘T  have  been  hopin’  and  prayin’ 
that  God  would  let  Billy  and  our  Bess 
get  in  there.  I know  they’d  be  safe, 
and  they’d  both  be  together,  and 
then  I’d  go  in  cheerful  to  the  ’ Os- 
pi  tal!” 

I thought  for  a few  minutes  before 
I answered.  At  length  I said  slowly: 
“I  did  not  tell  you  who  I am;  but 
now  I must  let  you  know.’’  The 
poor  woman  looked  up  with  some- 
thing like  alarm  written  on  her  face. 
I continued:  My  name  is  Barmardo, 
and  I have  a great  many  poor  boys 
and  girls  in  my  keeping.  And  really 
that  is  why  I asked  your  little  lad  to 
bring  me  here  to-day.  Now,  if  I can 
help  you  by  keeping  the  children  for 
a while,  I will.” 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  wonder  and  amazement 
which  passed  over  that  poor  suffering 
mother’s  face!  The  tears  poured 
down  her  cheeks.  ‘‘Billy!”  she  called, 
and  the  boy  ran  quickly  to  his 
mother’s  side.  “Bess,  dear,”  she  add- 
ed; and  then,  holding  the  two  chil- 
dren in  her  trembling  hands,  she  said: 
‘‘This  is  the  gentleman  that  has  all 
the  little  boys  and  girls.  I told  yer 
God  would  hear  me,  and  now  He’s 
just  sent  him  here  to  take  and  keep 
you  both  until  I am  well  again.” 

As  for  me,  I felt  at  once  humbled, 
encouraged  and  thankful;  humbled 
to  think  that  in  any  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  difficulty  I had  ever  doubt- 
ed that  God  heard  and  answered 
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prayer;  encouraged  by  this  fresh 
proof  of  our  Father’s  guiding  hand; 
and  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  me  of  stretching  out  a 
helping  hand  to  one  of  our  Lord’s 
own  children. 

There  and  then  I entered  fully  in- 
to the  mother’s  story  and  made  notes 
of  the  various  names  and  addresses 
with  which  she  supplied  me,  so  that 
we  could  verify  the  facts  and  assure 
ourselves  that  there  was  genuine 
need  and  friendlessness  in  the  case. 
I left  with  a promise  that,  if  all 
proved  right,  I would  admit  the 
children  to  the  Homes  for  a time 
while  the  mother  entered  the  hospi- 
tal. Of  course,  I saw  to  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  family,  but  not  un- 
til I made  Billy  tell  me  once  again 
the  story  of  the  ‘‘nice  gemman.” 

‘‘Now,  Billy,  what  shall  I do  to  be 
like  the  nice  gentleman?  Shall  I give 
you  a shilling  now?  or  shall  I take 
both  you  and  Bessie  into  my  Home 
and  send  your  mother  to  the  hospi- 
tal?” 

Billy  hesitated,  but  there  was  no 
feeling  of  doubt  in  Bessie’s  mind. 
The  words  were  hardly  out  when  she 
sidled  over  to  me  and  placed  her  little 
hand  trustingly  in  mine.  Billy  said 
more  slowly,  “If  mother  wor  well, 
1 think  it  would  be  nicer  to  have  the 
shillin’;  but  I’ll  go  with  you,  sir,  all 
right.” 

Ere  long  one  of  my  good  woman 
helpers  was  in  the  room  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  patient,  bringing 
food  and  fuel  and  a few  needed  gar- 
ments to  the  children,  while  I,  mean- 
while obtained  an  order  giving  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  to  this  poor 
member  of  the  Household  of  Faith. 

And  that  was  how  Billy  and  Bess 
came  to  be  counted  among  the  great- 
est family  in  the  world,  5,400 
strong!  The  two  children  are  not  soli- 
tary in  their  history!  I have  in  the 
Homes  to-day  a few  who,  although 
rescued  from  the  deepest  destitution, 
are  the  offspring  of  praying  people. 
Surely  there  are  none  who  have 
stronger  claims  than  these  upon  the 
sympathies  of  all  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ!— By  the  late  T.  J.  Bar- 
nardo. 


The  Test  that  Tells. 

There  are  ways  of  measuring 
money  and  machinery  that  are 
accurate  to  the  decimal  point. 

One  judges  a fruit  tree  by  its  fruit 
and  a race  horse  by  its  speed.  Men 
have  established,  and  abide  by  cer- 
tain fixed  standards,  with  which  they 
compare  the  things  that  they  would 
measure.  So  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  from  time  to  time  the  phil- 
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osophizing  mind  of  men  comes  back 
to  that  fascinating  subject,  ‘‘the 
measure  of  a man,”  says  a writer 
in  New  Era. 

Some  people  judge  men  by  birth 
or  education.  Some  substitute  for 
the  questions,  “who  are  you?”  and 
“who  was  your  grandfather?”  the 
questions,  “what  do  you  know?”  and 
“what  can  you  do?”  Some  set  up 
standards  of  wealth  and  some  cul- 
ture. Some  make  religion,  moral 
. or  ethical  distinctions.  And  every 
now  and  then  some  one  attempts  to 
systematize  these  various  criteria  of 
personality. 

Then  they  formulate  their  rules. 
They  would  judge  a man  by  what  he 
is  or  will  be;  by  what  he  has  had 
or  will  have;  by  what  he  does  did 
or  will  do;  or  perhaps  by  what  he  can 
be,  can  have  or  can  do.  They  make 
other  and  various  suggestions. 

But,  whether  they  are  pycholog- 
ist  or  doctors,  teachers,  preachers  or 
business  men,  they  never  succeed  in 
perfecting  universal,  abiding,  accur- 
ate standards.  For  a man  is  not  a 
machine;  a man  is  more  than  mind; 
a man  is  a being  with  desires  and  a 
will. 

And  the  real  test  of  a man,  the 
test  that  tells,  is  a test  that  takes  in 
what  he  is  and  has  and  does,  and 
what  he  can  do,  or  can  be;  a test 
that  takes  into  account  every  ounce 
of  nerve  and  will  and  brain  and 
blood  and  emotion,  and  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  simplest  test  that  could 
be  made. 

But  one  man  can  really  make  this 
test,  and  that  is  the  man  himself. 
But  one  man  can  get  the  greatest 
profit  from  it.  But  one  man  can  un- 
derstand it. 

The  thing  it  concerns  is  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  the  motive  power  of  ages, 
the  impelling  force  of  masters.  It 
is  almost  too  sacred  to  put  thus  into 
cold  type.  For  every  man  it  includes 
the  things  that  in  his  innermost 
heart  he  yearns  to  be,  to  know,  to 
have,  to  do.  It  includes  the  thing 
or  things  that  he  wants  so  much 
that  nothing  else  matters.  For  he 
usually  can  have  such  things.  The  test 
that  tells  is  not  so  much  what  a man 
knows  as  what  he  wants.  That  tells 
just  what  he  is  and  governs  what  he 
does. 

Sentimental,  this,  yes.  But  practi- 
cal, intensely  practical.  Talk  it  over 
with  yourself  and  you  will  see. --The 
Empire. 

The  Books  of  Old. 

There  was  a charm  that  lingers  in 
the  books  that  we  read  when  we  were 
little.  Sometimes  nowadays  when 
we  go  back  to  them  it  is  to  be  dis- 
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illusioned,  and  to  wonder  what  it  was 
we  found  to  hold  and  fascinate  in 
what  seems  thin  and  feeble  now.  In 
our  experienced  and  unworld'weary 
days  we  were  not  critics  of  style. 
Faults  of  syntax  escaped  us,  and  if 
the  story  moved  ahead  from  one  thrill 
to  the  next  we  forgave  everything 
else. 

These  yarns  of  daring-do  took  us 
oat  of  ourselves — pinched  and  hung- 
ering selves,  perhaps,  into  a world 
of  romance  far  from  the  backyard 
woodpiie  to  be  hewn  and  carried  into 
the  cellar;  far  from  the  stove  or  fire- 
place clamoring  to  be  fed;  far  from 
the  hoe,  the  pichfork,  the  stoneboat 
or  the  snowplow- 

Perhaps  we  took  surreptitious 
peeps  at  ttm  forbidden  pages  while 
we  trundled  the  baby  carriage  weari- 
ly to  and  fro,  or  were  supposed  to  be 
practicing. 

At  any  rate,  we  read  of  a world 
where  for  hero  and  heroine  things 
fell  into  line  and  the  luck  broke  right. 
They  were  as  beautiful  as  they  were 
good,  and  rich  no  less.  They  were  uni- 
versally loved  and  admired,  praised 
and  petted.  In  our  own  families  our 
mericslanquished  unappreciated.  If 
we  could  only  have  jumped  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  book;  to 
play  in  its  garden  of  enchantment, 
trouble  and  fret  and  effort  would 
be  no  more. 

The  books  of  to-day— as  a rule  are 
not  inferior  in  imagination  and 
humor  to  the  faded  and  dog’s-eared 
library  of  childhood.  But  custom  lies 
upon  us  with  a weight.  We  have 
become  sophisticated  and  harder  to 
please.  It  is  the  day  of  the  indulgent 
smile  at  a youthful  folly  instead  of 
the  conviction  of  its  wisdom  that 
once  led  us  to  perform  it. 

We  think  we  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  its  ways. 
Most  varieties  of  tricks  have  been 
tried  on  us  and  have  failed — cr  suc- 
ceeded. We  can  afford  to  be  indulgent 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  “put  away 
childish  things,”  including  1 he  books 
that  their  blest  infancy  knew. 

But  is  it  not  a more  wholesome 
attitude  of  mind  that  still  can  enjoy 
the  child-life  and  the  frank,  un- 
suspicious innocence  of  the  nursery? 
Doctor  Eliot  points  out  as  among 
the  keenest  pleasures  of  life  that  of 
watching  grandchidren  grow  up. 
Old  Roger  Ascham  compared  “the 
pure,  clean  wit  of  a sweet  young 
babe”  to  a “tablet  of  the  newest 
wax,  ready  for  printing  ” The  im- 
pression made  by  books  upon  that 
tablet  is  of  mu-h  consequence.  It 
may  make  a lifelong  difference  what 
books  are  put  in  the  way  of  a child 
growing.  Can  we  be  sure  that  the 
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books  we  offer  the  upgrowing  gen- 
eration to  read  are  those  to  which 
they  will  look  back  in  years  to  come 
with  the  sense  of  enjoyment  and  of 
profit  such  as  we  have  known? — 
Public  Ledger. 


Because  He  Laid  a Good  Foundation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fruits 
of  old  age  depend  upon  the  founda- 
tion laid  in  boyhood;  that  is,  if  you 
withstand  temptation  in  youth,  you 
will  enjoy  the  days  of  your  old  age. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
John  Nalley,  who  resides  on  a farm 
near  Woodsfield,  Ohio.  He  was  born 
at  Stillwater,  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
July  4,  1810.  That  was  a long  time 
ago,  but  Mr.  Nalley  still  enjoys  life 
—eats  and  sleeps  well,  can  hear  and 
see,  takes  walks,  and  enjoys  telling 
about  the  distant  past. 

How  does  Mr.  Nalley  account  for 
this  at  the  age  of  106--more  than  a 
century?  In  the  first  place,  he  never 
used  intoxicants  in  any  form,  nor  has 
he  used  tobacco.  Mr.  Nalley  does 
not  see  that  either  is  necessary  to  a 
man’s  well-being;  in  fact,  he  thinks 
them  a decided  detriment.  Further- 
more, he  always  avoided  worry. 

Next  to  intoxicants,  he  considers 
worry  man’s  greatest  foe;  it  keeps 
one  in  a constant  state  of  unrest  and 
accomplishes  nothing.  And  he  fol- 
lowed the  “simple  life”— the  great 
outdoors-having  lived  on  a farm  all 
his  life,  except  for  about  three  years 
while  serving  his  country  during  the 
Civil  War.  So,  you  see,  Mr.  Nalley 
was  temnted— many  of  the  veterans 
lay  their  fondness  of  drink  to  the 
war. 

Mr.  Nalley  is  living  to-day  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life-— a life  worthy  of 
emulation.— Ex. 

Don’t  Snub  a Boy 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  he 
chooses  an  humble  trade.  The  au- 
thor of  “Pilgrin’s  Progress”  was  a 
tinker. 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  he  stut- 
ters. Demosthenes,  the  greatest  or- 
ator of  Greece,  overcame  a harsh  and 
stuttering  voice- 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  parents.  Shake- 
speare, the  world’s  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a man  who  was  unable  to  write 
his  own  name. 

Don’t  snub  a boy  who  seems  dull 
and  stupid.  Hogarth,  the  celebrated 
painter  engineer,  was  slow  at  learn- 
ing and  did  not  develop  as  soon  as 
most  boys. 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  he  wears 
shabby  clothes.  When  Edison,  the 
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great  inventor,  first  entered  Boston 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  wore  a 
pair  of  yellow  linen  breeches. 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  his  father 
is  a poor  drunkard.  Kitto,  who  made 
a new  departure  in  Bible  study,  was 
such.  He  fell  from  a scaffold  in  his 
boyhood  and  became  totally  deaf.  He 
was  so  pinched  with  hungar,  shiver- 
ing in  rags,  crawling  about  with  ex- 
posed and  bleeding  feet”  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  parish  work  house, 
where  his  first  book  was  written. 

Don’t  snub  a boy  because  of  phy- 
sical disability.  Milton  was  blind  and 
deaf,  Beethoven  the  musician  was 
deaf,  yet 

“To  blind  old  Milton’s  strayless  orbs 
A light  divine  is  given; 

And  deaf  Beethoven  hears  the  hymns 
And  harmonies  of  heaven.” 

What  the  world  needs  today  for 
the  salvation  of  a bov  is  to  have 
faith  in  him.— A.  A.  Pfanstiehl. 


“Save  And  Have.” 

Better  counsel  than  Franklin’s 
“Save  and  Have”  was  never  given. 
Better  field  for  practice  than  the  pro- 
digal United  States  was  never  offer- 
ed. Better  time  there  could  not  be 
than  now,  when  thrift  is  more  than 
ever  a patriotic  duty. 

Let  a young  man  in  business  save 
from  his  earnings  $5  a week  for 
ten  years  and  buy  government  bonds. 
Out  of  enlarging  inc.me  let  him  then 
save  and  invest  $10  a week  for  ten 
years  more.  With  family  cares  in- 
creasing, let  him  next  use  for  twen- 
ty years  $7,50  a week  more  than  his 
pay.  He  will  then  have  spent  exact- 
ly his  earnings;  but  merely  by  defer- 
ring expenditure  the  magic  of  com- 
pound interest  will  have  gained  for 
him  many  thousands.  Or  let  a man 
for  forty  years  save  and  invest  $1  a 
week;  the  result  is  even  more  amaz- 
ing. 

There  are  other  ways  of  gaining 
—sometimes— the  old-fashioed  Yan- 
kee ideal  of  independence.  This  way 
wrongs  no  man;  it  develops  firmness 
of  character;  it  is  the  only  way  that 
is  absolutely  certain.  For  thrift  of 
this  nature  every  provision  of  aid 
should  be  made  by  the  bankers  who 
are  recalling  Franklin’s  words,  in 
floating  the  vast  new  loans  of  the 
government. 

Financial  corporations  may  take 
the  greater  share  of  the  issue  to  pay 
for  the  war.  But  every  bond  sub- 
scribed for  by  men  and  women  who 
have  not  heretofore  “saved  to  have” 
will  more  than  help  win  the  war.  It 
will  aid  to  win  a carefree  indepen- 
dence for  the  subscriber. — New  York 
World. 
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